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Washington,  D.  C,  May  SI,  1917. 

Sir:  Purauant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Washington  December  27, 1915- 
January  8, 1916,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Congress  (urgent  defi- 
ciency bill,  Sept.  8,  1916),  the  papers  and  discussions  of  that  great  international 
Bcientific  gathering  have  been  compiled  and  edited  for  publication  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  this 
volume  is  contained  the  report  of  Section  IV,  of  which  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the 
executive  committee,  was  chairman. 

In  my  formal  report,  which  has  already  been  submitted,  I  enlaiged  upon  the 
importance  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  its  large  attendance,  and 
the  high  quality  of  its  papers  and  discussions.  I  will,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  which, 
in  slightly  varied  form,  introduces  each  volume,  make  only  a  few  general  references. 

All  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  represented  by  official 
delegates  at  the  Congress.  Unofficial  delegates,  moreover,  from  the  leading  scientific 
aasociationB  and  educational  institutions  of  these  Republics  presented  papers  and 
took  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  papers  and  discussions  may  be  considered,  there- 
ktre,  aa  an  expression  of  comprehensive  Pan  American  scientific  effort  and  possess, 
in  consequence,  inestimable  value. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  nine  main  sections,  which,  with  their  chairmen, 
were  as  follows: 

I.  Anthbopoloot.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  Abtronomt,  Mbtboboloot,  and  Sbismoloot.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 

III.  CoNsxRVAnoN  OF  NATURAL  RssouRCBs,  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  Forestry. 

Geoige  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  Education.    P.  P.  Claxton. 
V.  Enginxxrino.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Intxrnational  Law,  Public  Law,  and  Jubispbudbncb.    James  Brown  Scott. 
VII.  MiNiNO,  Mbtallxtbgt,  Economic  Geoloot,  and  Appubd  Chbmistbt.    Hen- 

nen  Jennings. 
VIII.  Pubuo  Hbalth  and  Medical  Sgiencb.    William  C.  Goigas. 

DC.  Tbanspobtation,  Commbbcb,  Finance,  and  Taxation.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

These  sections,  in  turn,  were  further  subdivided  into  45  subsections. 

Over  200  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  Latin  American  Republics,  while 
over  a  thousand  from  the  United  States  participated  in  its  meetings.  The  discussions 
and  proceedings  of  the  Congress  attracted  world-wide  attention,  and  it  was  undoubt: 
edly  the  greatest  international  scientific  meeting  that  has  assembled  anywhere  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  possibly  of  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
fitting  successor  to  the  first  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  assembled  in 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  in  1908,  and  to  its  predecessors,  confined  to  Latin 
American  representation,  which  in  former  years  met,  respectively,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
MontevidaOy  and  Buenos  Aires.  Its  success  was  a  logical  result  of  these  preceding 
gathering*  ii  Latin  America  and  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Latlo  American 
Governments  and  scientists. 

To  those  who  may  have  their  attention  brought  only  to  the  individual  volumes 
covering  the  papers  and  dlscussionB  and  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  CongresB  and  the  results  accomplished  by  it,  it  is  recommended  that  they  should 

vn 
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also  read  ''The  Final  Act— An  Interpretative  Commentary  Thereon,"  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Jamee  Brown  Scott,  reporter  general  of  the  GongresB,  and  the  report 
of  the  secretary  general,  ivepared  by  the  latter  and  the  assistant  secretary  genendl 
Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  these  will  be  found  not  only  the  final  act  and  the 
illuminating  comment  thereon  but  lists  of  delegates,  participating  Governments, 
societies,  educational  institutions^  and  other  organizations,  together  with  a  carefu, 
story  and  history  of  the  Congress.  They  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  briefly  repeat,  as  secretary  general  of  the  Congress,  my 
appreciation,  already  expressed  in  my  formal  report,  of  the  hearty  cooperatbn  in 
making  the  Congress  a  success  given  by  everyone  concerned  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  yourself  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  delegates  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States,  down  to  the  office  employees.  The  great  interest  manifested 
by  the  permanent  executive  conunittee,  headed  by  Mr.  )^Miam  Phillips,  then  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Cam^e  Endowment  for  International  Peace  through 
its  secretary,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  and  the  executive  aid  of  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swig- 
gett, as  assistant  secretary  general,  were  vitally  instrumental  in  making  the  gathering 
memorable.  The  Pan  American  Union,  the  official  international  organization  of  all 
the  American  Republics,  and  whose  governing  board  is  made  up  of  the  Latin  American 
diplomats  in  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  lent  the 
favorable  influence  of  that  powerful  organization  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  and 
authorized  me  as  the  director  general  of  the  Union  to  also  take  up  the  duties  of  secretary 
general  of  the  Congress. 

YoiUB,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  John  Barbbit, 


The  Honorable  The  Sbcrbtart  of  Statb, 

WaMngton,  D.  C. 


Secretary  Oeneral, 


WABHiNaTON,  D.  C,  SI  de  maio  de  1917. 

Ezxo.  Snb.:  Em  cumprimento  de  uma  recommenda^io  emanada  da  Commiss&o 
Executiva  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientifico  Pan  Americano,  que  teve  lugar  em 
Washington,  de  27  de  dezembro  de  1915  a  8  de  Janeiro  de  1916,  e,  devido  ao  auxilio  do 
Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos  (Lei  para  Orgamentos  extraordinarioe  de  8  de  setembro, 
1916)  as  memorias  e  as  discussdes  dessa  assemble  scientifica  intemacional,  foram 
colligidas  e  preparadas  para  publica^  sob  a  proficiente  direcgfio  do  Secretario  Geral 
Adjuncto,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Este  volume  comprehende  o  relatorio  da  secgfto 
rV  que  foi  preaidida  pelo  Siu:.  P.  P.  Claxton,  da  Commis^U)  Executiva. 

No  meu  relatorio  official,  que  j&  tive  a  honra  de  apresentar,  me  detive  sobre  a  impor- 
tancia  do  Segundo  (Congresso  Scientifico  Pan  Americano,  da  sua  grande  concorrencia 
e  da  alta  importancia  das  theses  e  das  discussdes.  Na  presente  nota,  portanto,  de  uma 
maneira  muito  ligeira,  destinada  a  apreeentar  cada  um  dos  volumes,  eu  farei  apenas 
algumas  referencias  muito  geraes. 

Todas  as  Republicas  do  Hemispherio  Occidental,  vinte  e  uma  em  numero,  se 
achavam  representadas  per  delegados  officiaes  ao  Congresso.  Delegados  sem  nomea- 
9fto  dos  Govemos,  mas  representando  as  mais  notaveis  sociedades  scientificas  e 
instituigdes  de  ensino  dessas  republicas  apresentaram  theses  e  tomaram  parte  naa 
deliberagOes.  As  memorias  e  discussSes  devem  ser  consideradas  portanto,  como  a 
expiGBB&o  de  um  justificavel  trabalho  scientifico  Pan  Americano  e  possue,  per  esse 
motive,  um  valor  sem  egual. 

0  Congresso  foi  dividido  em  nove  6ec95e8  principaes,  que  a  s^uir  enum^ro,  com 
OS  nomee  dos  sous  presidentes: 

I.  Anthropolooia.    W.  H.  Holmes. 
II.  AsTRONOMiA,  Metereolooia  e  Sismologia.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 
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m.  COMBBBYAglO    DA    BiQUXSA    NaCIONAL,    AqRICUI^TURA,    IsUOAfXO    K    8ILVX- 

CULTUSA.    Geoige  M.  Rommel. 
IV.  iKBTKUogio.    P.  P.  Claxton. 
v.  Enqbnbabia.    W.  H.  Bixby. 
VI.  DnxRO    Intbrnacional,    Dxrxito    Pubuco    b    Jubupbudbncia.    James 

Brown  Scott 
Vll.  IfiMAS,  liBTALLUBOiA,  Gbolooia  Pbaohca  b  Chdciga  Industbial.    Heiuien 

JenningB. 

Vni.  Saudb  Pubuga  b  ScnsNGiAS  Mbdxcas.    William  G.  Gkngas. 

IX.  ViAB  DB  CoignTNiGAglo,  GoifiiBBao,  Finam^as  b  Impostob.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

Eotaa  aee^deSj  xxyr  aeu  lado,  eram  mibdivididas  em  45  subsecpOeB. 

Ifaia  de  200  delegadoe  das  RepubUcas  da  America  Latina  frequentazam  as  sessOes 
emquaato  os  Estados  Unidos  se  achavam  representados  pot  mais  de  mil  peasoas.  As 
diBcnflsOes  e  os  rdatorios  do  Congrcooo  attiahiiam  a  atten^So  de  todo  o  mundo  e  foi 
Mm  duvida  a  maior  assemblea  scientifica  que  se  realiaou  no  Hemispherio  Occidental 
e  talves  em  todo  o  mundo.  Foi  sem  duvida  um  idoneo  continuador  do  Primeiro  Gon- 
gresBO  Sdentifico  Pan-Americano,  que  se  celebrou  em  Santiago,  capital  da  Republica 
Chilena  em  1908  e  das  anteriores  assembleas  que  previamente  se  tinham  realiaado, 
apenas  com  del^ados  da  America  Latina  e  que  se  reunifam  em  annos  anteriores  no 
Rao  de  Janeiro,  Montevideu  e  Buenos  Aires.  O  sen  successo  foi  um  resultado  logico 
das  leunides  provias  na  America  Latina  e  do  cordial  concuxso  dos  Govemos  da  America 
latina  e  dos  sens  homens  de  sciencia. 

A  aquelles  que  nfto  quicerem  limitar-se  a  consultar  os  volumes  que  contte  as 
memorias  e  as  discussOes  e  que  desejarem  conhecer  alguma  couaa  mais  dos  tiabalbos 
do  GoDgreBBo  e  doe  resultados  por  elle  alcan^ado  se  Ihes  recommenda  a  leituia  da 
Acta  Final— a  exposiyio  geral  concemente  &  mesma— publicada  sob  a  direc^So  do 
8r.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Relator  Greral  do  GongresBo,  e  o  relatorio  do  Secretario 
Genl,  prepaiado  pelo  abaixo  assignado  e  pelo  Secretario  Geral  Adjuncto  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Nestes  trabalhos  encontiaree-lifio  nfto  s6mente  a  acta  final 
mas  tambem  um  magnifico  commentario,  a  lista  dos  delegados  dos  Govemos  que 
adheriiam,  sociedades,  iiistituigOes  de  enaino  e  outras  corpora^GeB,  seguidas  de  uma 
cnidadoaa  luBtoria  do  GongresBo.  Estes  volumes  continuam  A  dlBposi^  dos  que  as 
pedirem  ao  Director  Geral  da  Unifto  Pan-Americana,  Washington,  D.  G. 

£m  condusfto,  eu  desejo  repetir,  em  duas  palavxas,  como  Secretario  Gend  do  Gon- 
gresBo,  o  men  apre9o  e  reconhecimento,  que  jd  tive  occaaifto  de  exprimir  no  men 
relatorio  oflldal,  pela  cordial  cooperaoSo  que  por  todos  me  foi  prestada  para  levar 
a  bom  exito  este  congresso,  desde  o  I^residente  dos  Estados  Unidos,  V.  £xa.,  como 
Secretario  d'Estado,  os  Senhores  Delegados  da  America  latina  e  dos  Estados  Unidos 
at^  OS  diversoB  funccionarios  do  Gongresso.  O  grande  interesse  manifestado  pela 
GommisHfto  Permanente  Executtva  presidida  pelo  Sr.  William  Phillips,  ao  tempo 
tevceiro  Sub-secrotario  d'Estado,  pelo  Institute  de  Gamegie  para  a  Pba  Intemacional 
na  pesBoa  do  Sr.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  assim  como  a  coUabora^fto  prestada  pela  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett^  como  Secretario  Geral  Adjuncto,  couBtituiram  obras  basilarea 
para  o  succesao  desta  reunifto. 

A  Unifto  Pan- Americana,  institui^  intemacional  sustentada  por  todas  as  Repu- 
bUcas Americanas  e  cujo  Gonselho  de  AdminiBtm^fto  6  constituido  pelos  represen- 
tantes  diplomaticcs  em  Washington  e  peb  Secretario  d'Estado  dos  Estados  Unidos, 
contribuiu  com  a  sua  poderosa  influencia  para  o  bom  exito  do  Congresso  e  me  aucto- 
rizou  a  servir  de  Secretario  Geral  do  Gongresso. 

Gom  a  maior  conaidera^,  subscrevo-me 

De  V.  Exa, 

Vor.  Mto.  Atto., 

(Aes.)  John  Barrett, 

Secretario  Geral, 
Exmo.  Snr.  Secretario  de  Estado, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  SI  de  mayo  de  2917. 
Senor: 

En  cumplimiento  de  una  recomendacidn  emanada  de  la  Comi8i6n  Ejecutiva  del 
Segundo  Congreso  CienUfico  Panamericano  que  se  reuni6  en  W^uhington  desde  el 
27  de  dlciembre  de  1915  haeta  el  8  de  enero  de  1916  y  graciae  a  la  cooperaci6n  al  efecto 
preetada  por  el  Congreso  de  loe  Estadoe  Unidos  median  te  su  ley  sobre  rectificaci6n  del 
presupuesto  dictada  el  8  de  setiembre  de  1916,  h&nse  recopilado  y  preparado  para 
BU  publicaci6n,  bajo  la  h&bil  direccidn  del  Sr.  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario 
General,  las  memorias  presentadas  a  dicho  Congreso  y  los  debates  a  que  dieron  lugar. 
£1  presente  volumen  contiene  el  informe  relative  a  la  Secci6B  IV,  de  la  cual  fu6 
presidente  el  Sr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  miembro  de  la  ComiBi6n  Ejecutiva. 

En  el  informe  general  que  ya  tuve  el  honor  de  presentarle,  me  fu6  dable  considerar 
detenidamemte  la  importancia  del  Segundo  Congreao  Cientffico  Panamericano,  la 
numerosa  concurrencia  que  al  mismo  a8i8ti6  y  el  elevado  m^rito  de  las  memorias 
presentadas  y  de  loe  debates  que  en  aquel  se  suscitaron.  Por  consiguiente,  he  de 
limitaime  en  la  presente,  destinada  a  servirie  de  mera  introducci6n  a  cada  uno  de  los 
voMmenes,  a  algunas  consideraciones  de  carrier  general. 

En  el  Congreso  estuvieron  representadas  por  medio  de  delegaciones  oficiales  las 
veinte  y  una  repdblicas  del  Hemisferio  Occidental.  Tambi^n  asistieron  al  mismo, 
tomando  participaci6n  en  sus  debates  y  preeentando  trabajos  pezsonales,  delegadoe 
particulares  de  loe  principales  cuerpos  cientfficos  y  de  los  institutos  docentes  de  eeas 
mismas  repdblioas.  En  tal  virtud,  las  memorias  y  los  debates  mencionados  deben  ser 
considerados  como  la  expresi6n  de  un  amplio  esfuerzo  cientifico  panamericano, 
encerrando,  por  lo  tanto,  un  valor  inestimable. 

El  Congreso  estuvo  dividido  en  nueve  secciones  principales  que  en  seguida  paso  a 
enumerar  junto  con  el  nombre  de  sus  presidentes.    Fueron  las  siguientee: 

I.  AntbopolooIa.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AstbonomIa,  MbtbobolooIa  t  SisiiooBAFiA.    Robert  8.  Woodward. 

III.  CONSBBVACldN    DB    LAS    FUBNTBS    NaTUBALBS    DB   RiQUBZA,   AoBICULTUBA, 

Ibbioaci^n  t  Sblvicuiavba.    Geoige  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  Inbtbucci6n.    p.  P.  Claxton. 

V.  iNOBNiBBiA.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Dbbecho  iNTBBNAaoNAL,  Dbbbcho  Pi^buco  t  Jubispbudbncia.  James 
Brown  Scott. 

VII.  MinbbU,  Mbtaluboia,  GEOLOoiA  EcoNdmcA  t  QuiMicA  Aplicada.  Hen- 
nen  Jennings. 

VIII.  Salubbidad  Pt^BUOA  T  CiBNCiA  MtoiCA.    WilUam  C.  Qoigas. 

IX.  Tbaspobtb,  OoMBBao,  FiKANZAS  B  Imfubstos.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

Estas  secciones  estuvieron  dividas,  a  su  vez,  en  cuarenta  y  cinco  subsecciones. 

De  las  reptiblicas  latino-americanas  asistieron  mis  de  doscientos  delegados;  en 
tanto  que  las  sesiones  del  Congreso  concunieron  mils  de  mil  personas  de  los  Estados 
Unidos.  Loe  trabajos  y  debates  del  cuerpo  despertaron  universal  interns,  puea  indu- 
dablemente  fu6  aquel  la  asamblea  dentffica  mis  grande  que  registia  la  historia  del 
Hemisferio  Occidental  y  probablemente  la  del  mundo.  £l  fu6,  en  consecuencia,  digno 
continuador  del  Primer  Congreso  Oientffico  Panamericano  que  en  1910  se  reuni6  en 
la  capital  de  Chile  y  de  los  que  previamente  y  con  una  aaistencia  exclusivamente 
latino-americana  se  habfan  congregado  en  Rfo  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  y  Buenos 
Aires.  Su  ^xito  fu^  consecuencia  16gica  de  las  asambleas  que  anteriormente  se  habian 
leunido  en  la  America  latina  y  del  cordial  concurso  que  recibi6  de  los  gobiemos  y 
de  los  hombres  de  dencia  de  esa  misma  parte  de  Am^ca. 

A  cnantos  no  quisieren  limitarse  a  consultar  los  voltimenes  que  contienen  las 
memorias  y  los  debates  y  desearen  conocer  algo  mis  de  las  labores  del  Congreso  y  de 
los  resultados  por  61  alcanzados,  se  les  recomienda  la  lectura  del  Acta  Final  y  de  la 
Exposici6n  General  concemiente  a  la  misma  que  escribid  el  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
Informante  General  del  Congreso,  asf  como  el  Informe  del  Secretaiio  General,  prepa- 
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Ttdo  por  el  suacrito  y  por  el  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  SubsecreUurio  General  del 
miamo.  En  eetoe  documentos  podr&n  hallar  no  b61o  el  Acta  Final  y  luminoaas  consi- 
deradoneB  acerca  de  la  misma,  sino  tambi^n  la  n6mina  de  los  delegados  y  de  los 
gobiemos,  sodedades  e  institutoa  docentes  que  tuvieron  representacidn  en  la  Aeamblea, 
juntamente  con  una  relaci6n  puntuaJizada  de  las  labores  de  la  misma.  Los  que  deseen 
obtener  estos  voldmenee  pueden  solicitarlos  del  Director  General  de  la  Unl6n  Pan- 
americana  en  W&shinglon,  D.  0. 

Come  Secretario  General  del  Congreso  deseo  hacer  constar  una  vez  m^,  antes  de 
concluir,  el  agradecimiento  que  en  mi  informe  general  express  por  el  cordial  concurso 
que  de  todos  recibi  para  as^urar  el  6xito  del  Congreso,  desde  el  Presidente  de  los 
Estadoa  Unidos  y  usted  mismo  como  Secretario  de  Estado  y  desde  los  delegados  de 
la  AmMca  Latina  y  de  los  Estados  Unidos  hasta  los  diversos  funcionarios  del  Congreso. 
El  gian  inter^  desplegado  por  la  Comisidn  Permanente  Ejecutiva,  que  presidid  el 
8r.  William  Phillips,  a  la  sas^n  Tercer  Subsecretario  de  Estado;  por  la  Fundaci6n 
Carnegie  para  la  Pas  Intemacional,  por  el  6rgano  de  su  Secretario,  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott;  aaf  como  la  colaboraci6n  del  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario  General, 
contribuyeron  poderosamente  a  hacer  memorable  la  asamblea.  La  Unidn  Pan- 
americana,  instttaddn  intemadonal  soetenida  por  todas  las  repdblicas  de  America  y 
cuyo  Gonsejo  Diiectivo  est&  formado  por  los  representantes  diplomAticos  latino- 
americanos  residentes  en  W&ahington  y  por  el  Secretario  de  Estado  de  los  Estados 
Unidos,  contribuy6  con  su  poderosa  influencia  al  4xito  del  Congreso  y  me  autoriz6 
paim  que  desempefiara  las  fundones  de  Secretario  General  de  aqu^l. 

Con  sentimientos  de  la  mis  alta  consideraddn  me  subscribe 

De  usted  muy  atento  servidor, 

John  Barbbit, 

Secretario  General, 
M  Honorable  Sbcrbtario  db  Estado, 

Wd^ingtan,  D.  C. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  Le  31  ma^l917. 

Mombibub:  Conform^ment  ^  la  recommandation  du  Comity  Ez^utif  du  Second. 
Coogrte  Sdentifiquo  PanamMcain  qui  a  eu  lieu  2i  Washineton  du  27  d^embre  1915 
aa  8  Janvier  1916,  et  par  la  cooperation  du  Congrte  des  Etats-Unis  (loi  du  budget 
extiaovdinaire,  8  aeptembre  1916),  les  m^moires  et  discussions  de  cette  grande  reunion 
sdentifiqne  intemationale  ont  6t6  recueillis  et  Mit^  pour  6tre  publics  sous  I'habOe 
direction  da  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  sous^ecr^taire  g^n^ral.  Ce  volume  contient 
le  rapport  de  la  section  IV,  dont  IC.  P.  P.  Claxton  du  Comity  Ex^utif  6tait  prudent. 

Dans  men  rapport  offidel  qui  a  M  d^\k  soumis,  je  me  suis  6tendu  sur  Timportance 
do  Second  Gongr^  Sdentifiquo  Panam^ricain,  sur  le  grand  nombre  de  personnes  qui 
y  etaient  pr^sentes  et  sur  Texcellence  de  ses  m^moires  et  de  ses  discussions.  Cost 
ponrqnoi,  dans  cette  lettre  qui,  aprte  avoir  subi  quelquee  changements  sans  impor- 
tance, sert  d 'introduction  it  chaque  volume,  je  n'en  parlerai  que  d'une  mani^re 
g^&ale. 

Toutes  les  r^publiques  de  rH^misph^re  Ocddental  au  nombre  de  vingt-et-une 
^talent  repr^sent^  au  Congrte.  De  plus,  des  d616gu^  k  titre  offideux  envoy^ 
par  les  aflsociationB  sdentifiques  et  les  institutions  Mucatives  les  plus  en  vue  de  ces 
r^publiques  ont  soumis  des  m^moires  et  ont  pris  part  aux  deliberations.  On  pent 
done  coDBiderer  les  memoires  et  les  discussions  comme  TexpresBion  d'un  grand  effort 
sdentifiquo  panamdricain,  poasedant  en  consequence  ime  valour  inestimable. 

Le  Congrte  etait  divise  en  neuf  sections  prindpales  que  nous  enumerons  ci-dessous, 
en  d<»inant  le  nom  de  leuiB  presidents. 

I.  Antropolooib.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AsTRONOiiiB,  MirioROLOonE  ET  SiSMOLOQiE.    Kobort  S.  Woodward. 
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III.   GONSBBVATION    D£S   BSSSOURCES    NaTUBBLLES,   AORICUI^nTBB,    IrBIOATIOK 

BT  FoBdTS.    Greoige  M.  BommeL 

IV.  Instbuction  Pubuqub.    p.  P.  Claxton. 

V.  G4NIB  Civil.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Droit  Intebnattonal,  Dboit  Public  et  Jubisprudbngb.  James  Browo 
Scott. 

VII.  Mines,  M^talluboie,  G]6ologie  pbatiqub,  bt  Chimie  AppliquAb. 
Hennen  Jennings. 

VIII.  Santb  Publiqub  bt  Science  M^dicale.    William  G.  Goigas. 

IX.  Tbanspobt,  Commerce,  Finance  et  iMPdr.    L.  S.  Bowe. 

A  leur  tour  ces  sections  ^taient  subdivis^es  en  quarante  cinq  sous-sections. 

On  y  comptait  plus  de  deux  cents  d^l^gu^  des  r^publiques  latino-am^iicaines,  et 
plus  de  mille  d616gu^  des  Etats-Unis  ont  assist^  aux  reunions.  Les  discussions  et 
les  proc^-verbaux  du  Congr^  ont  attir^  Tattention  du  monde  entier,  et  il  a  6t6  sans 
le  moindre  doute  la  plus  grande  assembly  scientifique  internationale  de  rhistoire 
de  llH6m]sph^  Occidental  et  peut-§tre  mtoe  du  monde  entier,  qui  se  soit  r^unie  jus- 
qu'ici.  Venant  apr^  le  Premier  Congr^  Scientifique  Panam^cain  qui  s'est  r^uni  k 
Santiago,  capitale  du  Chili,  en  1908,  et  apr^  ceux  qui  ont  eu  lieu  pr6c6demment,  respec- 
tivement  k  Bio  de  Janeiro,  k  Montevideo  et  h  Buenos- Ayres,  ces  demiers  n'ajrant  que 
des  repr^eentants  de  T Am6rique  l^atine,  il  s'est  montr6  leur  digne  successeur.  Sa  r6u9- 
site  a  6t6  un  logique  r^ultat  de  ces  pr^c^ents  concours  dans  VAm6rique  Latine  et  de 
la  sincere  et  cordiale  coopdration  des  gouvemements  et  dea  hommes  de  science  de 
TAmdrique  liatine. 

Pour  ceux  qui  n'ont  portd  leur  attention  que  sur  les  volumes  renfermant  les  mdmoiree 
et  les  discussions,  et  qui  ddsireraient  connaitre  d'une  mani^  plus  approfondie  les 
actes  et  proc^-verbaux  du  Congr^,  ainsi  que  les  r^sultats  qui  s'en  sont  euivis,  je  leur 
conseillerai  de  lire  ''L'acte  Final,  Commentaire  explicatif,"  rddigd  sous  la  direction 
du  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  rapporteur  gdndral  du  Congr^,  et  le  rapport  du  Secre- 
taire Gdn6ral  r6dig6  par  ce  dernier  et  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  £n  les  lisant 
on  n'y  trouvera  pas  seulement  I'Acte  Final  et  le  commentaire  explicatif,  mais  encore 
les  listas  des  ddldguds,  des  gouvemements  qui  ont  particip6  au  Congr^,  des  socidt^, 
des  institutions  ^ucatives  et  autres,  en  mdme  temps  qu'un  compte  rendu  soignd 
ainsi  que  Thistoire  du  Congr^.  On  peut  se  les  procurer  en  faisant  une  demande  par 
6crit  au  Directeur  G6n6ral  de  T  Union  Panamdricaine  k  Washington,  I>.  C. 

En  terminant,  je  vais  en  quality  de  Secretaire  General  du  Oongrte  exprimer  de 
nouveau  en  peu  de  mots  mes  remerctments,  ce  que  j'ai  d6]k  fait  dans  mon  rapport 
ofiiciel  pour  la  part  que  chacun  a  eue  dans  la  rdussite  du  Congrte  depuis  le  Pre(ddeiit 
des  ^tats-Unis,  vous  comme  Secretaire  d']£tat,  les  deieguds  de  I'Amerique  Latine  et 
ceux  des  ^tats-Unis  jusqu'aux  employes  de  bureau.  Le  haut  inter^t  manifeste  par 
le  Comite  Executifpermanent  preside  par  M.  William  Phillips,  qui  etait  alora  troisieme 
Sous-Secretaire  d'Etat,  par  la  Fondation  Carnegie  pour  la  Paix  Internationale,  par 
Pentremise  de  son  secretaire  le  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  et  I'aide  prdte  dans  I'exe- 
cution  par  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  comme  sous-secretaire  general,  ont  puissam- 
ment  contribue  k  faire  de  ce  Congr^s  un  evenement  memorable.  L' Union  Panameri- 
caine,  administration  officielle  internationale  de  toutes  les  republiques  americaines, 
et  dont  le  Comite  d' Administration  est  compose  des  diplomates  latino-americains  k 
Washington  et  du  Secretaire  d'etat  des  ^tats-Unis,  a  use  de  sa  favorable  influence  pour 
assurer  le  succ^  du  Congr^s  et  m'a  autorise,  en  qualite  de  Directeur  Greneral  de 
rUnion,  k  prendre  en  mains  les  responsabilites  de  Secretaire  Greneral  du  Congr^s. 

Veuillez  agreer,  M.  le  Secretaire  d'etat,  en  mdme  temps  que  mes  respectueux 

hommages  Taasurance  de  mon  entier  devoOment, 

John  Babrett, 

Secritaire  OhUral. 
Monsieur  le  Secretaire  d'Etat, 

Washingtorit  D,  C. 
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FOREWORD. 


The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  through  its  section 
on  education,  gave  to  educators  of  the  American  Republics  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  know  each  other  and  to  learn  of  educational 
ideals  and  practices  of  the  several  countries;  to  find  out  what  these 
Republics  have  in  common  and  how  each  is  striving  to  adapt  its 
system  of  education  to  the  needs  of  democracy  and  modem  Ufe. 
In  all  the  meetings  of  thb  section  there  was  apparent  a  desire  for  a 
closer  relation  between  the  countries  represented  and  for  such  modi- 
fications of  the  courses  of  study  in  their  schools  as  will  give  to  the 
people  of  each  country  a  better  understanding  of  the  geography, 
history,  resources,  language,  literature,  life,  and  ideals  of  all,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  result  mutual  helpfulness,  good  will,  and  perma- 
nent peace  among  them. 

One  result  of  the  work  of  this  section  was  a  laiger  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  democracy  in  education  and  of  the  duty  of  a  democ- 
I'Acy  to  give  to  all  its  children  and  youth  full,  free,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  such  education  as  will  enable  them  to  perform  intelligently 
and  well  the  duties  of  citizenship,  to  make  an  honest  living,  and  to 
contribute  their  part  to  the  common  wealth. 

The  discussions  of  the  section  and  the  informal  conversation  of 
its  members  showed  clearly  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  educators 
of  the  American  Republics  should  have  some  effective  means  of 
communication,  so  that  what  is  best  in  any  one  of  these  coimtries 
may,  with  as  little  delay  as  po^nble,  become  the  common  property 
of  all,  and  that  there  should  be  organized  a  Pan  American  educa- 
tional association  drawing  its  membership  from  the  leaders  in  all 
grades  of  education  and  holding  its  meetings  regularly  every  two  or 
three  years,  first  in  one  country  and  then  in  another.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  section  that  there  should  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  Pan  American  Union,  or  elsewhere,  a  permanent  bureau  or 
o£Bce  of  education  to  facilitate  intercommunication  and  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  such  phases  and  problems  of  education 
as  are  common  to  several  or  all  of  these  countries.  It  was  also  the 
sense  of  the  section  that  some  plan  should  be  perfected  for  the  inter- 
change of  professors  and  students. 

I  desire  to  express  to  all  who  prepared  papers  for  this  section  of 
the  congress  the  sincere  thanks  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subsection  committees  and  of  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
section  committee  and  myself. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Chmrman. 
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EZECCIITB  GOMMTTTEE. 

WnuAM  Phillips,  Aasifltant  Secretary  of  State,  Chairman. 

Jamxs  Bbown  Scott,  Secretary,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Vice 
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John  Babbxtt,  Director  General,  Pan  American  Union. 
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SECTION  IV.— EDUCATION. 
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ment of  Education,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Mabion  Talbot,  Dean  of  women.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
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Nicholas  Mubbat  Butleb,  President  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Chairman. 
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AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

The  Congress,  in  accordance  with  its  high  aims  and  purposes,  namely, 
to  increase  the  knowledge  of  things  American^  to  disseminate  and 
to  make  the  culture  of  each  American  country  the  heritage  of  all 
American  Republics,  to  further  the  advancement  of  science  by  disin- 
terested cooperation,  to  promote  industry,  inter-American  trade  and 
commerce,  and  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  of  mutual  helpfulness 
in  these  and  in  other  respects  considered  the  following  general  pro- 
gram of  subjects,  divided  into  appropriate  sections  and  subsections. 

SECTION  iy.-EDUCATION. 

The  establishment,  present  status,  and  future  development  of  public 
and  private  education  asi  carried  on  in  the  Republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  similarity,  essential  differences,  and  the  interrelation 
of  the  various  types  and  grades  of  education  among  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  the  possibility  of  Pan  American 
correlation  of  subjects  and  standardization  in  subject  and  equipment 
which  would  permit  interchange  of  professors  and  students  between 
the  American  Republics;  the  emphasis  in  educational  institutions 
upon  subjects  and  methods  of  presentation  of  the  same  in  order  to 
encourage  a  Pan  American  point  of  view.  Pan  American  cooperation 
and  ideals  of  education;  public  and  private  support,  administration 
and  supervision,  problems  and  purpose  of  the  different  grades  of 
education,  particularly  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  periods; 
coeducation  and  its  problems  and  possibilities;  the  function,  support 
and  control  of  special  schools  established  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  higher  efficiency  in  the  trades,  industries,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  the  technical  and  learned  professions. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

The  determining  factors  of  elementary  education  and  the  necessity 
for  uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the  Pan  American  Republics. 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

PubUc  support  of  secondary  education  conditioned  by  the  character 
and  purpose  of  instruction  given. 
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EDUOATION. 
UNIVEBSITT  EDUCATION. 


The  various  types  of  university  education;  the  function  of  the 
State-supported  university;  the  relation  of  the  American  university 
to  public  service;  and  the  work  of  governmental  administration. 


EDUCATION  OF   WOMEN. 

The  desirability,  essential  features,  and  place  of  coeducation  in  the 
different  grades  of  education  as  carried  on  in  a  democracy. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Engineering  education  in  its  relation  to  education  in  general  and  to 
the  different  types  of  technical  education  in  particular;  the  part  that 
engineenng  education  may  play  in  the  industrial  and  scientific  de- 
velopment of  a  country;  educational  preparation  for  the  teaching  and 
practice  of,  and  investigation  in,  the  medical  sciences;  the  special 
character  of  agricultural  education,  admission  requirements  for 
schools  and  colleges  engaged  in  its  teaching,  and  the  necessary  finan- 
cial support  for  it;  the  importance  of  industrial  education,  its  estab- 
liahment  through  local,  State,  and  Federal  support,  and  its  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  various  trades  and  industries;  educa- 
tional preparation  for  business,  domestic  and  foreign,  as  carried  on 
in  the  commercial  nations  of  Pan  America. 


RESOLUTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Sciencific  Congress  considered  and  dis- 
cussed the  subjects  set  forth  in  its  program  in  the  light  of  an  intellec- 
tual Pan  Americanism  in  a  series  of  meetings  from  December  27, 1915, 
to  January  8,  1916,  and  adopted  resolutions  and  recommendations 
pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  nine  main  sections  of  the  congress. 

The  following  recommendations  refer  to  Section  IV: 

Article  15. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  believes  it  to  be 
important  that  the  achievements  and  influence  of  the  f oimders  of  the 
independence  of  the  American  Republics  be  made  known  to  the  peo- 
ples thereof,  and  that  the  important  details  of  the  lives  of  the  liber- 
ators and  statesmen  of  the  continent  be  included  in  courses  of  study 
in  schools  of  the  American  Republics. 

Abticljb  16. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  recommends  that 
there  be  established  in  the  universities  of  the  United  States  chairs 
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of  the  history,  developmenty  and  ideals  of  the  Latin-American  peoples, 
and  in  the  universities  of  Latin  America  chairs  of  the  history,  develop- 
ment, and  ideals  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Article  17. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  urgently  recom- 
mends that  Spanish  be  taught  more  generally  in  the  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  of  the  United  States  and  that  English  be  taught  more 
generally  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Latin-American  Re- 
publics, and  that  both  languages  be  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of 
American  life,  literature,  history,  and  social  institutions. 

Abticle  18. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  recommends  that  the 
study  of  sociology  in  American  universities  where  it  is  not  at  present 
taught  be  inaugurated. 

Article  19. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  petitions  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  American  Republics  to  further  the  interchange  of 
educators  of  all  grades,  and  of  students  of  imiversity,  normal,  and 
technical  training,  and  to  encourage  both  to  make  visits  of  instruction 
to  other  American  coimtries. 

Article  21. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  recommends  that 

there  be  pubUshed  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  the  ''Pan  American 

Library,"  with  the  object  of  popularizing,  in  the  several  languages 

spoken  on  the  continent,  the  best  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  works 

of  American  authors. 

Article  22. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  confinning  the  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  First  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  of 
1908-9,  reconmiends  the  organization  in  connection  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  of  a  department  of  education,  which  shall — 

(a)  Be  intrusted  with  the  publication,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French,  and  English  of  such  works  on  education  as  are  of  importance 
to  the  American  countries. 

(6)  Keep  the  different  Republics  in  touch  with  educational  progress. 

(c)  Promote  in  each  coimtry  the  scientific  study  of  educational 
problems  from  both  national  and  American  standpoints. 

(d)  Facilitate  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  information  among  the 
teachers  of  the  continent,  and  in  general  serve  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Americas. 


FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IV. 


Pan  Amebioan  Union, 
Tuesday  morning^  December  £8, 1916. 

Honorary  Chairmani  His  Excellency  Carlos  MasIa  db  Pena. 

Chairman,  Philander  P.  Claxton. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clopk  hy  the  chairman. 
Introdnctory  remarks: 

By  the  Chairman  of  Section  IV,  Philander  P.  Claxton. 

By  His  Excellency  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos  Maiia  de  Pena. 
Papers  presented: 

Lia  filosofia  cientLGca  en  la  organizaci6n  de  las  universidades,  by 
Jos£  Ingenieros. 

The  changes  needed  in  American  secondary  education,  by  Charles 
W.  Eliot. 

ADDRESS 

BY  PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON, 
Commimoner  of  Edujcation  of  the  United  BtaUt. 

Honorable  Delegates  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  to 
this  our  capital  city  all  delegates  to  this  section  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress,  and  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  for  the 
United  States  I  welcome  with  especial  pleasure  those  of  you  who 
come  from  other  Republics  than  our  own. 

All  the  coimtries  represented  in  this  congress  are  much  alike  in 
many  important  respects;  all  are  new  and  are  filled  with  the  energy, 
the  hope,  and  the  vision  of  youth;  all  have  large  natural  resources 
which  are  as  yet  developed  only  to  a  very  small  extent;  the  popula- 
tion of  each  is  sparse  as  compared  with  the  population  of  the  older 
coimtries  of  the  world,  but  in  each  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing; 
all  are  democratic  in  their  form  of  government  and  in  their  life  and 
ideals;  in  all  everything  waits  on  education — ^industrial  progress, 
social  purity,  civic  righteousness,  political  strength,  spiritual  cul- 
ture— everything  pertaining  to  national  greatness  and  individual 
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happiness.  The  most  pressing  problems  of  citizenship  have  to  do 
with  the  improvement  of  our  schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades  and  the 
extension  and  strengthening  of  all  means  of  education. 

The  development  of  our  natural  resources  and  the  creation  of  mate- 
rial wealth  must  depend  on  our  scientific  knowledge  and  industrial 
and  technical  skill.  This  holds  for  us  to  a  lai^er  extent  than  for  all 
other  peoples  because  of  the  large  ratio  of  the  natural  resources  to 
the  number  of  laborers  and  the  consequent  need  for  the  constant  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery.  Ours  is  the  task  of  conquering  new  conti- 
nents, felling  forests,  clearing  fields,  breaking  prairies,  redeeming 
deserts,  tunneling  mountains,  building  highways,  harnessing  water 
powers,  exploiting  mines,  building  cities,  and  developing  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  These  tasks  require  scientific  knowledge  and 
industrial  skill  in  high  degree  for  large  numbers  of  our  people. 

More  important  still  i^  education  for  citizenship  in  our  democracies. 
Democratic  government  is  government  by  all  the  people  and  not  by  a 
select  few;  it  is  manhood  government  and  not  a  government  of  a 
Uttle  father  ruling  by  divine  right  and  benevolently  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  children;  it  is  govenmient  by  principle  and  not  by 
personahty.  In  a  democracy,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
form  of  government,  private  weal  is  dependent  upon  public  welfare, 
and  both  pubhc  welfare  and  private  weal  are  dependent  upon  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  all  the  people.  Therefore  all  who  partici- 
pate in  the  making  of  the  laws  or  in  their  administration,  either 
directly  through  the  ballot  or  indirectly  by  making  pubhc  opinion 
and  influencing  pubhc  sentiment,  should  be  educated  and  trained  for 
the  duties  and  responsibihties  of  democratic  citizenship. 

Our  social  life  is  democratic  and  tends  to  become  less  stratified 
and  fixed  and  more  mobile  and  fluid.  Every  individual  must  there- 
fore have  an  opportunity  for  that  kind  and  degree  of  education  which 
wiU  enable  him  to  contribute  his  part  to  the  social  whole  and  to 
obtain  the  largest  degree  of  social  happiness.  Every  man  shoidd  be 
able  to  look  his  feUow  man  level-eyed  in  the  face  and  feel  that  he  is 
a  man  among  men;  not  an  inferior  among  superiors,  nor  a  superior 
among  inferiors,  but  an  equal  among  equals. 

Our  cultural  and  spiritual  life  are  also  democratic,  and  we  must 
not  neglect  any  means  that  may  contribute  to  its  enrichment.  It 
is  this  phase  of  our  life  that  is  of  supreme  importance.  Even  though 
we  should  obtain  unbounded  material  wealth  and  fail  in  ctdtural  and 
spiritual  wealth,  we  should  be  poor  indeed.  Our  task  here  becomes 
larger  and  more  pressing.  Because  of  our  newness  and  because  our 
energies  have  been  absorbed  by  the  tasks  of  a  sparse  people  on  a  new 
continent,  we  have  not  contributed  to  the  hteratiu'e,  art,  and  philos- 
ophy of  the  world  in  the  past  as  we  should  contribute  in  the  future. 
As  we  complete  the  tasks  of  pioneer  hfe  we  shall  find  more  time  for 
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the  larger  and  more  important  tasks  connected  with  our  higher  needs. 
^niis  fuller  human  culture  must  be  provided  in  large  measure  for  all, 
else  oiir  material  prosperity,  our  commerce,  and  industries  will  become 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  us  and  we  shall  die  in  the  din  and 
dust  of  trade. 

The  material  wealth  of  any  of  these  Republics  ¥dll  depend  on  the 
productive  power  of  all  its  people.  If  any  fall  below  the  maximimi 
of  productive  power  then  the  total  wealth  will  be  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  this  deficit.  The  political  and  civic  life  in  any  one  of  these 
Republics  will  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  all  its  people. 
If  any  fail  of  full  preparation  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  to  that  extent  will  the  democracy  fail  in  attaining  its  high- 
est ideals,  and  to  that  extent  must  the  civic  and  political  life  of  the 
country  be  lowered.  The  principle  holds  also  for  the  social,  cultural, 
and  spiritual  life  and  welfare. 

The  highest  meaning  and  most  fundamental  purpose  of  democracy 
are  expressed  in  equality  of  opportunity.  There  can  be  no  complete 
democracy  without  this  equality  of  opportunity,  and  there  can  be  no 
equality  of  opportunity  in  any  direction  without  equahty  of  oppor- 
tunity in  education.  If  to  any  children  among  us  are  denied  equal 
opportunity  with  all  other  children  for  that  kind  and  degree  of  edu- 
cation that  will  best  fit  them  for  life,  for  making  a  living,  and  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  they  are  permitted  to 
grow  to  manhood  or  womanhood  untrained,  then  there  is  nothing 
which  individual  or  society  can  do,  nothing  which  man  or  God  can 
do,  to  make  good  the  loss.  Therefore  our  schools  and  other  agencies 
of  education  must  offer  to  all  equal  opportunities  for  human  develop- 
ment and  human  culttire,  for  industrial  training,  for  preparation  for 
citizenship,  and  for  making  a  good,  honest  living  by  some  form  of 
work  done  intelligently,  skillfully,  and  joyously.  The  sum  total  of 
the  agencies  of  the  education  of  every  individual  must  include  those 
forms  which  make  for  himian  culture,  for  the  development  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood,  for  the  preparation  for  citizenship,  and  for 
training  for  vocational  life. 

In  the  United  States  we  like  to  repeat  the  assertion  contained  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  that  ''all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  Uberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  For  us  this  means  not  the  life  of  the 
brute  driven  by  passion,  led  by  instinct,  and  bound  within  the  prison 
walls  of  the  senses,  but  rather  full  human  life,  driven  by  strong  pur- 
pose, guided  by  reason,  and  possessing  the  freedom  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  It  means  the  liberty  not  of  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert, 
but  of  the  human  being  who  has  learned  the  freedom  of  law  and  the 
underlying  principles  of  life.    It  means  the  happiness  that  is  inspired 
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by  the  divine  discontent  which  will  not  let  one  rest  until  he  has 
attained  to  the  best. 

We  do  not  beUeve  in  any  plan  of  education  nor  are  we  willing  to 
accept  any  scheme  of  social  philosophy  that  would  make  of  any  class 
of  people  merely  good  working  cattle  or  mere  industrial  machines,  to 
be  cast  aside  when  we  have  been  able  to  invent  better  machines  of 
wood  or  steel.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  all  have  equal 
right  to  all  that  pertains  to  humanity  and  to  a  full  share  in  human 
culture  with  all  its  sweetness  and  Ught. 

Inasmuch  as  the  duties  and  responsibiUties  of  citizenship  are  im- 
posed upon  all  alike,  and  since  ignorance  of  the  law  or  of  the  princi- 
pies  of  govemmental  history  or  institutional  development  excuses  no 
one,  we  must  see  to  it  that  all  are  given  opportunity  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  assume  intelligently  the  repsonsibiUties  and  to  perform 
wisely  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Otherwise  democracy  becomes 
unjust  by  placing  upon  the  people  burdens  which  they  are  unable  to 
bear  and  from  which  they  would  be  relieved  imder  other  forms  of 
government.  As  we  become  more  democratic  in  our  economic  life 
we  understand  better  the  dignity  of  labor  and  also  the  need  that 
every  member  of  society  contribute,  by  labor  of  head,  hand,  or  heart, 
his  full  share  to  the  common  wealth.  Therefore  our  schools  must 
offer  to  all  opportunity  for  preparation  for  some  useful  vocation. 

To  attain  to  these  ends  we  must  provide  elementaiy  and  secondary 
schools  for  all,  with  such  differentiation  and  adjustment  of  courses  of 
study  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  children  of  varying 
ability,  and  to  meet  also  the  varying  demands  of  vocational  life. 
That  the  schools  may  be  efficient  tiiiere  must  be  teachers  well  bom, 
well  trained,  well  educated,  and  having  such  skill  iu  their  work  that 
the  waste  of  money  and  time  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For 
these  schools  we  must  find  the  means  of  support  through  just  and 
equitable  taxation. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  free  elementary  schools  for  all.  In 
most  of  the  States  the  laws  require  all  children  between  certain  ages 
to  attend  the  public  schools,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  education  is  given  them  elsewhere — at  home  or  in  private 
or  parochial  schools.  For  secondary  education  we  have  approxi- 
mately 14,000  public  and  private  high  schools,  with  an  attendance 
this  year  of  approximately  1,500,000  pupils.  Something  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  enter  our  high 
schools  and  receive  some  degree  of  secondary  education.  About  10 
per  cent  graduate  from  a  high  school  of  four  years  based  on  elementary 
schooling  of  seven  or  eight  years,  in  most  cases  of  eight  years.  For 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools  we  have  nearly 
300  normal  schools,  public  and  private.    For  the  preparation  of 
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teachers  in  high  schools  and  for  superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
directors  of  education  there  are  more  than  200  colleges,  departments, 
or  schools  of  education  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  There  are  in 
the  United  States  approximately  600  colleges,  universities,  and  tech- 
nical schools.  These  schools  had  in  1892  a  working  income  of 
approximately  $17,000,000;  in  1914  this  working  uicome  had  increased 
to  more  than  $100,000,000.  For  schools  of  all  kinds  we  spend 
approximately  $750,000,000  a  year,  and  the  annual  expenditure  is 
increasing  rapidly.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  done  much 
toward  differentiating  and  adjusting  the  needs  of  our  schools  to  the 
varying  needs  of  the  children.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  of 
interest  in  the  education  of  exceptional  children,  and  we  are  giving 
increased  attention  to  vocational  training. 

Out  of  this  conference  there  should,  I  believe,  come  some  kind  of 
Pan  American  policy  of  education,  and  as  a  result  of  it  education 
should  be  Hfted  high  above  all  other  interests  in  all  these  Republics. 
This  policy  should  include,  among  other  things: 

1.  Equal  opportimity  for  all  children  for  that  quantity  and  quality 
of  education  that  will  prepare  them  most  fully  for  life,  for  meting  a 
living,  and  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  No 
child  bom  among  us  or  coming  to  us  from  any  other  part  of  the  world 
should  lack  opportunity  for  preparation  for  the  fullest  life,  the  best 
living,  and  the  largest  service. 

2.  A  closer  relation  in  all  educational  matters  through  (a)  an  ex- 
change of  professors  and  students  of  higher  institutions  of  learning; 
(6)  some  kind  of  Pan  American  office  or  bureau  of  education  to  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  regarding  education  and  as  a 
center  and  means  of  educational  propaganda;  (c)  an  intelligent 
cooperation  in  educational  experimentation  to  the  end  that  we  may 
finally  have  a  larger  body  of  definite  and  scientific  knowledge  of  edu- 
cational principles  and  methods;  (d)  a  Pan  American  educational 
association  or  congress  meeting  once  in  two  or  three  years  in  some 
important  city  in  one  of  these  Republics.  Such  a  conference  should, 
of  course,  hold  sessions  with  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  in 
the  years  in  which  these  congresses  are  held. 

We  meet  in  the  Christmas  time.  The  dominant  religion  in  all  the 
countries  here  represented  is  the  religion  of  Christ — a  religion  not  of 
darkness,  superstition,  blind  faith,  mechanical  obedience,  or  wild 
fanaticism,  but  a  religion  of  life  and  light  and  truth  and  love  and 
service.  Among  the  sayings  of  the  Master  are  these,  which  have 
much  significance  for  us  at  this  time:  I  am  come  that  ye  might 
have  life,  and  have  it  more  abimdantiy;  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free;  a  Dew  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  you  love  one  another;  he  that  would  be  greatest  among 
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you,  let  him  be  servant  of  alL  Onr  rdi^oii  is  a  religioii  of  love 
and  service  to  man  and  to  God,  and  we  have  come  to  imderstand  that 
service  to  God  can  be  rend^ed  only  through  service  to  man.  Our 
religion  is  a  religion  of  righteousnees  and  justice  and  peace  and 
abounding  joy.  It  recognizes  as  no  other  rdigion  does  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individuaL  It  holds  that  the  human  good  is 
above  all  other  good;  that  it  is  the  only  absolute  good.  It  is  im- 
patient of  ail  human  waste. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  season  and  of  Him  who  gives  this  season  its 
meaning,  let  us  carry  on  our  discussions  in  this  conference,  and  then 
having  returned  to  our  homes  let  us  work  in  all  these  American 
BepubUcs  for  the  highest  good  of  all,  until  there  shall  be  in  aU  of 
them  no  forgotten  man,  no  outcast  woman,  no  lost  waif  of  a  child; 
no  useful  talent  in  any  individual  n^ected  and  undeveloped.  In 
this  direction  lie  for  us  the  paths  of  power,  of  prosperity,  and  of 
peace. 


ADDRESS 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  CARLOS  MARLA  DE  PENA, 
Minuter  of  Uruguay  to  the  UnUed  SUdee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Permit  me  first  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Ebcecu- 
tive  Committee  which  organized  this  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  in  inviting  me  to  address  you  on  this  most  auspicious  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  session  of  Section  IV.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
honor  to  address  you,  distinguished  educators,  eminent  chancellors, 
presidents  and  fellows  of  universities,  and  teachers,  professors,  and 
special  delegates  of  all  America  to  this  Fourth  Section  on  Educa- 
tion— a  section  so  select  in  its  element,  and  so  important  by  reason 
of  the  number  and  character  of  the  subjects  it  is  called  upon  to 
discuss. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  claim  this  honor  as  personal, 
for  it  is  extended  entirely  to  my  coxmtry.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
it  rather  to  some  rumors  which,  having  been  heard  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  have  aroused  their  interest  and  desire  to  hear  something 
in  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Uruguay 
with  respect  to  the  progress  attained  by  the  latter's  school  organiza- 
tion, and  not  because  of  my  well-known  interest  in  educational 
matters.  I  have  been  since  youth,  however,  an  enthusiastic  worker 
for  school  reform  in  Uruguay,  and  although  a  veteran,  am  not  yet 
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retired  in  spite  of  my  twenty-five  years'  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montevideo. 

But  as  these  details  may  not  be  of  interest  to  this  Section,  and  as 
I  am  not  here  to  recount  an  autobiography,  I  shall  only  make  this 
passing  personal  allusion. 

We  have  now  before  us  programs  of  far-reaching  importance. 
Time  is  left  to  me  only  to  tell  you  in  few  words  how  Pan  Americanism 
may  be  promoted  practically  and  how  Uruguay  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  has  been  doing  Pan  American  work  through  its 
schools. 

The  reformer  of  the  primary  schools  of  Uruguay  foimd  that  he 
could  do  nothing  better  than  to  take  advantage  of  your  system  and 
introduce  in  Uruguay  models  from  the  schools  of  Massachusetts; 
nothing  better  than  to  become  a  follower  of  Horace  Mann;  nothing 
better  than  to  reproduce  in  part  the  educational  encyclopedia  of 
Henry  Barnard;  to  translate  your  teachers'  manuals;  to  adopt  the 
most  select  items  of  your  administrative  school  organization  and  to 
establish  them  in  Uruguay;  to  avail  himself  of  the  treasure  of  your 
research  abroad  and  of  your  experience  at  home;  and  with  aU  this, 
and  a  clear  vision  of  the  future,  pour  generous  wine  into  a  new  jar; 
in  other  words,  pour  the  best  product  of  your  mind  upon  the  vu^in 
and  fertile  soil  of  Uruguay. 

This  huge  task  was  accomplished  in  Uruguay  by  my  illustrious 
compatriot,  Varela,  with  all  that  love  and  energy  that  we,  Latin- 
Americansy  put  into  matters  of  this  sort.  Varela  visited  the  United 
States  in  1867;  and  on  his  own  initiative,  in  1868,  founded  hi  Monte- 
video the  "Society  of  Friends  of  Popular  Education,"  whence 
emanated  the  reform  of  the  primary  schools  of  Uruguay  following 
the  methods  of  the  American  schools. 

Varela  was  the  apostle  and  organizer  of  this  great  reform,  and  you 
may,  with  very  good  reason,  Mr.  President,  claim  part  of  that  glory, 
and  say  that  this  Uruguayan  reformer,  to  whom  we  give  the  name  of 
"Uruguayan  Horace  Mann,"  in  South  American  literature,  was 
anointed  in  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  to 
carry  the  Ught  of  your  inspiration  to  the  rich  and  hberal  land  of 
Uruguay. 

But  we  were  not  satisfied  with  that.  After  having  modeled  our 
schools  along  American  lines  and  having  conformed,  as  was  natural, 
to  the  requirements  of  our  own  idiosyncracies  and  characteristic 
national  aspirations — which  we  have,  indeed,  and  well  accentuated 
at  that — we  again  ttimed  our  eyes  toward  this  country  of  prodi- 
gies and  wonderful  organizations,  and  in  the  last  four  years  we 
have  sent  new  explorers  on  special  missions  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  progress  made  during  recent  years  in  this  land 
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of  practical  and  inniuuerable  improvements.  Our  commissioners, 
both  men  and  women,  who  were  treated  by  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  crossed  this 
coimtry  from  one  end  to  the  other,  visited  your  schools,  took  courses 
of  study  in  some  of  your  universities,  and  returned  to  Uruguay  with 
an  enormous  wealth  of  experience  and  proud  for  having  been  able 
to  visit  the  States.  They  carried  home  with  them  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  your  generous  hospitality  and  friendly  welcome  to  them. 

I  well  know,  as  we  all  know,  that  you  are  people  of  progressive 
spirit,  of  brave  and  constant  energies,  of  prodigious  initiative. 
Hence  it  is  natural  that  you,  yourselves,  should  be  most  exacting 
regarding  your  own  educational  progress  and  should  be  very  anxious 
to  hasten  and  to  extend  it  in  all  spheres  and  grades  of  education, 
to  correct  and  polish  the  rough  work  of  each  day,  as  you  are  your- 
selves the  most  severe  critics  of  your  own  work. 

All  America  is  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  you  in  this  your 
noble  task  of  criticism  and  constant  endeavor  for  improvement, 
realizing  that  ''on  getting  knowledge  the  more  we  can,  we  shall 
know  the  more,"  and  feel  conscious  of  how  small  has  been  the  ascent 
made  by  us  all  in  comparison  with  the  immeasurable  altitudes  that 
yet  remain  unsealed. 

We  all  know  how  you  are  daily  increasing  the  wonderful  work  of 
your  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  I  am  among  those  eagerly 
following  you  along  this  path.  I  know  that  in  all  matters  you  adopt 
the  best  from  the  outside.  I  know  that  you  are  always  transforming 
your  own  educational  wealth,  from  the  initial  step  in  the  merry 
"kindergarten,"  in  the  common  schools,  in  the  colleges,  to  the 
radiant  dome  of  universities,  where  the  whirl  of  modem  hfe  is  disci- 
pUned  and  renewed  in  the  midst  of  the  freshness  and  attractions  of 
your  university  parks  in  which  your  smiling  youth  gives  vent  to  his 
physical  energies  or  reproduces  in  the  stadiums  the  games  and  the 
scenes  of  ancient  Greece.  Furthermore,  without  prejudice  to  the 
task  of  the  moment,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  my  behef  that  through 
the  initiatives  and  the  labors  of  this  section  there  must  spring  the 
early  celebration  of  a  Pan  American  Congress  of  Education;  a  congress 
of  all  schools,  general  and  special;  a  congress  of  all  imiversities  and 
of  all  the  educational  institutions  of  America.  There  is  nothing  so 
interesting,  so  necessary.  We  should  thus  broaden  and  complete  the 
work  which  this  congress  will  accomplish,  and  should  begin  to  prepare 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Universal  Congress  of  Education,  which  was 
to  have  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  postponed  on  account 
of  the  war. 

We  have  many  problems  in  common :  the  general  plans  of  education 
in  all  its  grades;  the  general  purposes  of  secondary  education  and  its 
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social,  political,  and  financial  r6gime;  the  special  purposes  of  pre- 
paratory and  professional  studies;  the  methods  and  systems  in  the 
different  spheres  of  education;  the  general  plans  of  civic  education 
in  democracy;  the  vocational^  industrial,  and  commercial  schools; 
the  rural  schools;  university  extension;  special  education  or  coedu- 
cation for  adults  and  for  immigrants;  and  the  cooperation  of  uni- 
versities of  the  Americas.  We  have  many  other  problems  of  organi- 
zation, of  school  science  and  art,  in  which  each  country  of  America 
can  furnish  a  valuable  fund  of  its  own  experience,  indicate  deficien- 
cies and  needs,  and  show  the  way  that  will  bring  necessary  improve- 
ments to  new  fields  of  action  for  human  energy. 

These  congresses  aim  to  estabhsh  and  strengthen  powerful  ties  of 
good  friendship  and  harmonious  cooperation,  of  noble  rivalry  in  a 
work,  which  is  common  to  all  the  nations  of  this  continent.  We  must 
stand  together  in  the  custody  and  in  the  increase  of  the  splendid 
treasures  of  thought,  of  scientific  and  artistic  culture,  of  ethical 
inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  generations  of  the  world. 


U  FILOSOFIA  OENTlnCA  EN    LA  ORGANIZAaON    DE    LAS  UNIVER- 

SIDADES. 

For  J06]fe  INQENIER08, 

Pn^twr  de  la  Umwenidad  NaeUmal  de  Bumoa  Atra. 

I.  EV0LUa6N  DB  LA  Gui^TURA. 

Como  Tesultado  natural  de  su  experiencia,  una  sociedad  adquiere  en  cada  6poca 
"astemafl  de  ideas  generaleB,"  que  influyen  de  una  manera  homog6nea  sobre  el  penaa- 
miento  colectiTo  y  aon  aplicadoe  a  la  8oluci6n  de  loa  problemaa'que  mte  vitalmente 
la  inteieflan. 

Ese  conjunto  de  ideas  generales  conatituye  su  filosoffa  y  presenta  varios  aspectos. 
En  primer  lugar  es  un  "cuerpo  de  doctrinas,"  en  el  que  se  sintetizan  las  verdades 
hmdadas  en  la  experienda;  en  segundo  lugar  es  un  "plan  normativo,"  que  establece 
lo8  medios  de  conducta  individual  y  de  acci6n  social;  en  tercer  lugar  es  una  "pzevi- 
ridn  de  idealea,"  que  elabora  futuros  perfecdonamientos  derivados  de  la  experienda 
actual. 

Jm  extension  de  las  doctrinas,  normas  e  ideales  que  constituyen  la  filosoffa  de  una 
•odedad,  xepresenta  la  "cultuza  social "  de  un  pueblo.  En  las  naciones  dvilizadas 
contempcff&aeaa  esa  cultura  tiende  a  oiganizane  en  las  UniverBidadeB,  que  son  sua 
iostramentos  natundes  de  aplicad6n  a  los  problemas  vitales  de  la  sodedad. 

Tal  es  la  aspiraddn  de  toda  Univeisidad  modema:  ser  un  instrumento  de  acci6n 
Bodal.  Pero  es  indudable  que  la  oiganizaci6n  actual  de  casi  todas  las  TJnivenidades 
(y  espedalmente  de  las  hispano-americanas)  no  llena  ese  objeto,  por  dos  causas: 
1*  no  responden  al  sistema  de  ideas  generales  que  resulta  de  las  dendas  contem- 
porineas;  2*  no  CBtAn  espedalmente  adaptadas  a  las  sodedades  en  que  fundonan. 
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Podemofl  expresar  mejor  eetas  ideas  diciendo  que  en  el  plan  corriente  de  las  Uni- 
versidades  no  caben  loe  nuevos  sistemas  de  ideas  generales,  y  que  cada  Univenidad 
no  llena  las  funciones  culturales  m&s  necesarias  en  su  propia  sociedad. 

£1  siglo  XIX  ha  introducido  en  todos  los  6rdenes  del  saber  humauo  el  principio  de 
la  evolucidn,  aplicable  por  igual  a  todos  los  fen6menos  que  son  objeto  de  la  ezperiencia 
actual  y  a  todas  las  hip6te8is  que  sirven  de  fundamento  a  los  ideales  futuroe.  La 
cultura  social  estd  sujeta  a  ese  mismo  principio.  Sabemoe,  ciertamente,  que  nuevos 
resultados  de  la  experiencia  aumentan  sin  cesar  el  capital  del  saber  humano,  sirviendo 
a  la  mejor  adaptaci6n  del  hombre  a  las  partes  de  corteza  terrestre  propicias  a  su  existencia 
y  multiplicaci6n.  Verdades  nuevas  rectifican  sin  cesar  a  las  viejas  y  aumentan  la 
eficacia  humana  para  la  vida  social,  permitiendo  un  mejor  conocimiento  y  uso  de  las 
fuerzas  naturales  en  benefido  de  la  sociedad. 

Esta  evoluci6n  de  la  cultura  humana  no  ha  sido  continua  en  el  tiempo  ni  simult&nea 
en  el  espacio.  Cada  6poca  ha  renovado  mis  o  menos  totalmente  la  cultura  de  las 
precedentes;  cada  sociedad  ha  impreso  variadones  especiales  a  esa  renovaci6n. 

A  su  vez,  cada  "sistema  de  ideas"  ha  correspondido  a  un  orden  social:  ha  nacido  y 
eervido  "en  funcidn  de  su  medio."  Los  grandee  cambios  sodoliSgicos  han  coinddido 
con  variadones  en  loe  sistemas  de  ideas.  £1  advenimiento  de  nuevas  condidoiieB 
sodales  ha  trafdo  la  decadencia  de  loe  que  ya  no  correepondfan  al  nuevo  aumento  de 
la  experiencia  y  se  habfan  transformado  en  rutinas  mentalee. 

La  crisis  universal  contempor^ea  prepara  acontecimientos  que  influir&n  en  la 
transmutaci6n  de  la  cultura,  inidada  hace  miB  de  un  siglo,  en  visperas  de  la  revolu- 
ci6n  francesa.  £n  las  nadones  de  dvilizad6n  blanca,  la  sociedad  feudal  y  la  cultura 
teol^gica  han  luchado  contra  la  sodedad  democr&tica  y  la  cultura  dentffica.  La 
ludia  secular  iniciada  en  el  Renadmiento,  y  que  se  contiDuar&  todavf  a  durante  mudias 
d6cadas  o  sigloe,  ha  pasado  por  grandee  altemativas,  en  que  han  chocado  opuestoe 
"sistemas  de  ideas"  y  en  que  se  han  inventado  loe  m^  absurdos  eclecticismos  para 
condliar  lo  viejo  con  lo  nuevo,  el  dogmatismo  hindado  en  el  absurdo  y  las  ciendas 
fundadas  en  la  experiencia. 

£s  legitime  pensar  que  en  los  dies  o  veinte  afios  que  seguirfin  a  la  actual  crisis  de  la 
civili2ad6n  blanca,  se  acentuari  tdAb  definidamente  el  predominio  de  la  cultuia 
cientifica  modema  sobre  la  cultura  teol6gica  medioeval. 

^Gu^  ser&  la  renovad6n  general  de  la  cultura  humana?  ^Gudles  sus  direcdones 
generales  y  sint^ticas,  es  decir,  su  filoeoffa?  ^De  qu6  manera  tendr&n  que  evolu- 
cionar  las  Universidades,  para  ser  la  expresi6n  oiganizada  de  la  nueva  cultura  y  de  la 
nueva  filosofia? 

Quien  dice  cultura  nueva,  dice  nueva  XJniversidad:  con  nuevos  planes,  con  nuevos 
m^todos,  con  nuevas  aplicaciones. 

£n  su  casi  totalidad,  las  universidades  hispano-americanas  son  inactuales  por  su 
espfritu  y  ex6ticas  por  su  oiganlzaci6n.  Han  sido  constituidas  imitando  modelos 
viejos  y  conservan  el  rastro  de  la  cultura  medioeval  europea. 

Justo  es  reconocer  que,  en  muchas  de  ellas,  las  Facultades  que  se  destinan  a  la 
formaddn  de  profesionales  est&n  excelentemente  oiganizadas  y  producen  abogadoe, 
ingenieros,  medicos,  etc.,  cuya  preparaddn  es  muy  completa.  Pero  lo  que  ha  desa- 
pareddOf  al  mismo  tiempo  que  se  han  desenvuelto  esas  excelentes  Facultades,  es  la 
Universidad;  actualmente  no  existe  una  oiganizaci6n  de  las  escuelas  espedales  de 
acuerdo  con  un  "sistema  de  ideas  generales,"  que  sea  actual  (es  decir,  dentffico)  y 
Bodal  (es  decir,  ameiicano). 

La  Universidad  debe  ser  una  entidad  viva,  pensante,  actuante,  capaz  de  imprimir 
un  rumbo  a  la  ensefianza  especial  de  todas  sus  escuelas;  en  la  actualidad,  en  caai 
todo  el  mundo,  la  Universidad  es  un  simple  engranaje  administrativo,  par&aito  de 
las  Facultades  espedales.  Greo  innecesario  insistir  sobre  la  diferencia  que  existe 
entre  una  direcddn  moral  y  cientifica  y  un  mecanismo  decorativo  y  burocritico. 
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Con  excepci6&  de  laa  reladonefi  ftdmlmBtrativaa,  las  Ftoiltides  eepeciales  0on 
anf^omas  de  hecho.  Cada  facuhad  airiada  Bolamente  llega  a  intereeane  por  un 
aspecto  particular  de  las  cdsaa  y  de  laa  cienciie,  mirando  tin  fragmento  del  ftaber  total, 
vat  lado  de  la  vida  ebdal,  y  siempie  con  el  criterio  incompleto  del  eBpeclaliata  o  del 
pxofesianal.  Se  desconoce  el  trabajo  ajeno  y  no  se  Boepecha  la  poaibilidad  de  nna 
colaboiaci6n.  Se  olvida  que  cada  ^po  de  denciaa  se  renneva  aprovechando  loa 
resahadoa  obtenidoB  por  laa  dencias  de  otros  grui>oe;  Ignorair  el  horizonte  de  loa 
demda  importa  estrediar  connderablemente  el  horiaonte  propio.  La  oiganiaaddn 
dentffica  de  la  Umveiaidad  debe  condatir  en  la  coGtdinaci6n  del  trabajo  de  loe  inati- 
tutofl  y  facnltadea  eepedales  conforme  a  un  "Bistema  de  ideaa  geneialea."  implicando 
la  convefgeucia  de  todos  loB  esfuerzoe  hacla  determlnadoa  fines.  Guanto  miB  se  divide 
el  trabajo,  mia  necesario  es  conservar  el  espfritu  de  sfntesb.  Y  ai  cada  Facultad  debe 
dar  la  competenda  neceearla  x>ara  ejercer  dignamente  una  prof esi6n  de  utilidad  social, 
no  debe  olvidarse  que  ella  debe  ser,  al  mismo  tiempo,  la  parte  de  un  todo  m6iS  amplio 
y  mis  alto,  la  Univenidad,  cuya  fund6n  consiBte  en  fijar  prindpios,  direcdones, 
ideales,  que  perndtan  organiaar  la  cultura  en  servido  de  la  sodedad. 

Laa  dendas  contempor&neas,  al  renovar  ciertoe  domlnioe  de  la  ensefianza  ptiblica 
fiupmor,  ban  violado  la  vleja  arquitectura  univeirsitaria  sin  reemplazarla  por  otra 
nueva.  Cada  Facultad  espedal,  institute  t^nico  o  eecuela  profedonal,  se  ba  oigani- 
ndo  separadamente,  prescindlendo  de  todas  las  demds;  en  cambio,  no  existe  una 
direcd6n  sint^tica  de  la  cultura,  s^:dn  el  nuevo  "sistema  de  ideas  genendes**  que 
ha  reemplazado  al  autiguo.  £1  desarrollo  de  las  eecuelas  particulares  ba  nxuerto  a  la 
vieja  Univercddad,  pero  no  ba  creado  todavfa  la  Univeraidad  nueva;  la  agrupad6n  de 
altoB  estudios  que  se  sigue  Uamando  trniverddad  no  responde  ya  al  mstexna  de  ideas 
que  era  propio  de  la  teologfa  medioeval,  pero  todavia  no  ba  sldo  oiganiaado  de  acuerdo 
con  la  filoeoHa  dentffica  modema. 

II.  El  Punto  de  Vuta  dBminoo  t  Modbuko. 

Adoptando  un  punto  de  vista  estrecbo — ^y  errdneamente  llamado  pr&ctico— podrla 
decuse  que  laa  nadones  modemas  solamente  neceaitan  buenas  eecuelas  t^cnicaa 
destinadas  a  prepaiar  profeaionales  competentes.  Segtin  ese  modo  de  ver,  la  Uni- 
venidad serfaintitil;  bastarfa  a  las  escuelas  autdnomas  y  babrfa  que  trabajar  con  toda 
lealtad  por  la  supresidn  de  las  XJniveraidades. 

No  creo  que  ningtin  bombre  ilustrado  se  atreveria  a  sostener  ese  programa. 

Etiste  la  noci6n  de  que  la  TJniverBidad  es  titil;  pero  ban  cambiado  radicalmente 
las  ideas  relativaa  a  su  oiganizacidn  y  a  su  hind6n  social.  Segthi  el  nuevo  concepto; 
lasUniTeisidadesdebenrepreeentarel  saber  oiganizadoysintetizar  las  ideas  genendes 
de  su  ^poca:  ideas  que  son  productos  de  la  sociedad,  derivadas  de  sua  necesidades  y 
aspixadonee. 

Para  ello  la  Univenidad  neceslta  adaptane  incesantemente  a  las  variacicmes  de  la 
cnltuia  y  de  la  filosoffa;  si  no  lo  bace,  deja  de  ser  un  instrumento  titil  para  la  sociedad  y 
para  la  dvilizaddn,  y  es  un  obst&culo  antes  que  un  instrumento  de  progreso. 

Los  viejos  "dstemas  de  ideas,"  cuya  Inexactitud  est&  probada,  no  pueden  servir  de 
modelos  para  construlr  loS  sistemaa  nuevoe;  bus  sfntefiis  generales  carecen  de  interte 
coDStructivo  deede  que  se  ba  probado  la  inexactitud  de  sus  elementos  constitutivos. 
No  bay  error  m&B  fune^to  para  la  sodedad  que  conhindir  la  ctiltura  actual  con  la 
bistoria  de  laa  culturas  precedentes,  o  la  filosoffa  actual  con  la  bistoria  de  las  pre- 
cedentes  filoBoffas. 

Las  ideas  sdbre  la  natuialeza,  la  sodedad  y  el  bombre,  profeeadas  en  otros  siglos, 
conespondfan  a  la  experienda  de  bus  ^pocas  respectivas;  las  ideas  actuales,  dmentadas 
en  un  caudal  de  experienda  infinitamente  mayor,  obligan  a  plantear  y  xesolver  de 
muy  distinta  manera  todos  los  problemas  naturales,  soclales  y  morales. 
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For  ese  motLvo,  para  que  la  nnivenddad  pueda  cumplir  eficazmente  au  funci6a 
aintetizadora  de  la  cultura  contemporftnea,  es  indispensable  que  adopte  loe  nueTos 
puntos  de  viata  de  las  ciencias  y  modifique  el  plan  general  de  su  oiganicacidn. 

Estos  puntos  de  vista  son  absolutamente  supeifluos  para  los  que  siguen  Uamando 
Univeraidades  a  los  grupos  administrativos  de  Facultades  e  Institutos  t^nicos  espe- 
ciales.  Pero  es  necesario  no  olvidar  que  la  direcci6n  de  las  ideas  generales  en  nuestra 
^poca  inxplica  un  nuevo  modo  de  plantear,  tratar  y  resolver  todos  los  problemas  sociales 
y  humanoe;  y  semejante  cambio  definitive,  en  todos  los  drdenes  de  la  cultura,  necesita 
reflejarse  sint^ticamente  sobre  la  estructura  y  funcidn  de  las  Universidades. 

Los  nuevos  ''sistemas  de  ideas  generales"  serdn  esencialmente  antidogm&tLcoe  y 
su  funcidn  ser4  esencialmente  de  aplicaci6n  social.  Las  ciencias  flsicas  procurar&n 
conocer  cada  veas  mejor  el  sitio  de  la  tierra  entre  los  otros  cuerpos  del  universo  que 
sobre  ella  influyen  y  el  sitio  de  cada  pais  en  la  tienra  con  relacidn  a  los  otros  paises  que 
influyen  sobre  bus  condiciones,  como  ambiente  apropiado  a  la  vida  humana;  el 
estudio  de  la  configuraci6n  geogr&fica  y  de  los  otros  seres  vivos  que  habitan  cada 
regi6n  Ber&  el  fundamento  para  apreciar  las  condiciones  de  ezistencia  de  cada  rasa  o 
nacidn  humana  que  la  habite:  el  suelo,  la  fauna  y  la  flora  son  los  elementos  esenciales 
para  la  adaptacidn  y  subsistencia  de  una  sociedad  humana  en  una  zona  cualquiera  de 
la  superficie  de  la  tierra.  Las  ciencias  biol6gicas  dar&n  Ja  nocidn  exacta  de  lo  que  es  la 
humanidad  como  especie  zool^ca  y  el  hombre  como  individuo  de  esa  especie;  ellas 
ensefiar^  a  conocer  el  desarroUo  de  sus  funciones  psfquicas  destinadas  a  la  mejor 
adaptaci6n  y  supervivencia  de  las  variedades  y  razas  que  componen  la  especie.  Las 
ciencias  sociales,  partiendo  de  las  precedentes,  mostrar^  las  causas  y  resultados  de  la 
asociaci6n  de  los  individuos  en  la  lucha  por  la  vida,  el  crecimiento  de  la  solidaridad 
social  dentro  de  cada  sociedad  y  entre  las  dlversas  sociedades,  la  formaci6n  de  la 
moral  en  cada  agregado  social  como  resultado  de  su  propia  experiencia,  y  de  las  hip6- 
tesis  colectivas  sobre  el  ideal  moral,  abstractamente  representado  por  la  virtud  in- 
dividual y  la  justicia  social. 

F&cil  es  comprender  que  estos  puntos  de  vista  no  estdn  dirigidos  a  propiciar  ninguna 
reforma  administrativa,  tunica,  jer&rquica  o  burocrdtica  de  las  IJnivenddades  actuales; 
creo  necesario  renovar  los  fundamentoe,  los  m6todos  y  la  oiientaci6n  de  todos  los 
elementos  de  la  cultura  social,  reemplazando  el  viejo  sistema  de  ideas  por  el  nuevo. 

III.  El  Punto  db  Vista  SocioL6aioo  t  Ambbigano. 

Ademis  del  criterio  cientffico  y  modemo,  debemos  tener  en  cuenta  el  punto  de 
vista  nacional  para  cada  universidad  y  el  punto  de  vista  americano  para  todas  las  de 
nuestro  continente. 

Nuestras  nacionalidades  se  constituyen  diversamente  de  las  naciones  orientales  y 
europeas,  en  otro  medio  y  con  otra  amalgama  inicial.  El  ambiente,  los  elementoe 
6tnicos  en  61  refundidos,  los  orfgenes  de  su  cultura,  las  fuentes  de  su  riqueza,  la  evolu- 
ci6n  de  los  ideales  direct! vos,  todo  lo  que  conveige  a  plasmar  una  mentiJidad  nacioual, 
difiere  en  mucha  parte  de  los  modelos  conocidos.  Por  eso  la  renovaci6n  de  las  ideas 
generales — ^incesante  en  la  humanidad,  aunque  distinta  en  cada  punto  del  espacio  o 
memento  del  tiempo — se  oi>erar&  en  el  continente  americano  con  ritmo  diverse  que  en 
las  naciones  formadas  o  dirigidas  por  elementos  y  tradiciones  que  no  son  los  nuestzos* 

No  implica  ello  que  nos  falte  una  tradici6n  cultural;  significa  que  la  existente  es 
pequefia.  Y  si  esto  puede  ser  motive  para  no  envanecemos  del  pasado,  como  acos- 
tumbran  los  que  no  tienen  porvenir,  bien  podrfa  serlo  de  regocijo:  es  de  6ptimo 
presagio  jmxa  un  maffana  inminente.  Nos  faltan  las  malas  rutinas  y  el  vicio  teol6gico 
medioeval,  que  tanto  pesan  sobre  las  naciones  que  estdn  por  cerrar  su  ciclo  en  la 
historia  humana;  tenemos,  en  cambio,  el  pie  ligero  para  encaminamoe  hacla  eras 
nuevas  y  ocupar  un  puesto  de  avanzada  en  la  cultura  humana,  que  los  siglos  renuevan 
ton  descanso. 
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No  tendremos  el  tnbajo  de  olvidar:  lucha  agotadora  para  loe  que  viven  del  recueido, 
De  la  experiencia  cientifica  contexnpor&nea  tomaremos  todo  lo  que  sirva,  deeechanda 
cualquiera  filtnci6n  dogm&tica  que  la  contradiga;  lo  que  sea  futuio,  en  el  mundo  de 
la  experiencia  y  del  ideal,  podiemos  eembrarlo  en  nuestra  vizgen  mentalidad,  libre 
de  ideales  muertoe  que  nos  impidan  eembrar  ideales  vivoe. 

Cuando  esa  hom  llegue — que  U^arA,  en  afloe  o  en  eigloe— las  nuevas  lazae  americanaff 
tendhbi  astemsm  de  ideas  generales  propios  e  inconfundibles;  y  seHbi  sus  fil6eofos 
aquellos  genios  que  sepan  expreaar  el  sentido  nuevo  de  loe  problemas  que  eiempre 
eetuvieron  implicadoe  en  toda  filosofia:  de  la  nueva  experiencia  americana  saldr&n 
ideas  e  idealee  que  constituir6n  la  filoeolia  propia  de  eetos  cantinentes. 

La  cultura  general  de  la  humanidad,  adem4s  de  variar  de  siglo  en  sigloi  se  intensifica  y 
especiaiiza  diversamente  en  unos  u  otros  puebloe;  su  centro  de  mayor  irradiaci6n  nunca 
ha  sido  fijo,  emigrando  de  raza  en  raza,  de  naci6n  en  naci6n.  Los  intereses  creados  en 
cada  sociedad  madura,  se  ban  convertido  siempre  en  obst&culo  para  el  florecimiento 
de  loa  intereses  nuevos;  la  verdad  imperfecta  de  ayer  se  opone  a  la  verdad  de  hoy,  que 
86  opondrd  a  su  vez  a  la  verdad  menos  imperfecta  de  mafiana.  Por  eso  las  sociedades 
de  m^  reciente  fonnaci6n  son  las  m^s  propicias  a  los  nuevos  progresos  de  la  cultura 
y  al  advenimiento  de  los  nuevos  ''sistemas  de  ideas." 

Los  problemas  de  la  filosoffa  son  hablados,  por  cada  6poca,  en  un  idioma  nuevo. 
Las  lazas  Wejas,  y  sus  fil^sofos,  Uenen  ya  su  idioma  enmohecido  y  siguen  pensando  en 
^l;  las  nuevas,  que  a(in  no  tienen  definido  uno  propio,  aprenden  a  pensar  en  el  de  su 
^poca.  En  la  continuidad  de  la  reflexidn  humana  sobre  loe  graudes  problemas  filos6- 
ficos  que  son  el  coronamiento  de  la  experiencia  cientifica,  las  razas  viejas  no  consiguen 
pensar  con  un  idioma  nuevo  (si  lo  hacen,  no  pierden  el  acento  originario)  y  van  pasanda 
la  antorcha  simb61ica  a  las  razas  j6veneB,  que  lo  adoptan  mis  i^cilmente  y  en  ^ 
expresan  bus  nuevas  maneras  de  pensar,  hasta  conformane  a  un  tijM)  nuevo  y  crearse 
"sistonas  de  ideas"  mis  conformee  a  la  experiencia  de  su  6poca. 

Ninguna  sociedad  humana  ha  conservado  perennemente  la  hegemonia  de  la  cultura. 
La  historia  de  la  filosoffa  remonta  hasta  las  civilizaciones  primitivas,  toma  grandes 
nombres  en  Oriente,  se  detiene  en  Grecia,  observa  en  Roma  y  asiste  al  creptisoula 
tranaiiorio  en  que  se  constituyen  las  teologias  medioevales;  renace  con  el  espfritu 
y  los  mitodoB  de  las  ciendas,  ora  en  Italia,  ora  en  Francia;  se  desenvuelve  con  solidez 
en  Inglateira  y  se  abstrae  confusamente  en  Alemania,  hasta  encontrar  un  homog^neo 
equilibrio  en  la  Euroi>a  occidental  contemporinea,  inquietada  por  el  conflicto  entre 
las  teologfas  medioevfdes  que  alin  perduran  y  las  ciencias  modemas  que  comienzan 
a  consolidarse. 

Pero  un  hecho  fundamental  aparece  en  la  historia  de  la  civilizacidn  en  los  dltimoe 
siglos.  Doe  grandes  corrientes  emigratorias  de  razas  blancas  europeas  consiguen 
airaigarse  en  el  continente  americano,  ocupando  sus  zonas  templadas;  los  europeos 
blancos  desalojan  a  los  indfgenas  de  color  e  inician  la  formaci6n  de  razas  y  nacionali- 
dades  nuevas,  confinando  poco  a  poco  a  las  razas  aut^tonas  en  las  regiones  intertropi- 
tales.  Eaoe  dos  gajos  de  la  civilizacidn  europea,  adaptadoe  a  nuevas  condiciones  del 
medio,  engendran  variedades  de  las  razas  blancas  originarias,  variedades  que  andando 
el  tiempo  se  definir&n  como  nuevas  razas  americanas. 

Primera  en  constituirse,  la  septentrional  crea  en  los  Estados  Unidos  un  poderoeo  centra 
de  civilizaci6n,  con  una  nueva  manera  de  pensar,  con  nuevos  ''sistemas  de  ideas"  que 
caracterizan  una  nueva  cultura  y  contienen  implfcitamente  los  elementos  de  una 
nueva  filoeo^.  Con  el  cetro  de  la  civilizaci6n  blanca  recogen  ellos  la  antorcha  aim- 
b61ica;  su  raza  en  formacidn  encuentra  "sentidos  nuevos"  a  los  problemas  filos6ficos: 
con  Emeraon  la  religidn  naturalista  del  ideal  moral,  con  James  la  adaptaci6n  de  la 
verdad  en  funcidn  de  su  tiempo  y  de  su  medio  social,  etc. 

Hay,  tambi^n,  otra  raza  blanca  en  formaci6n,  distinta  de  ella,  en  la  zona  templada  de 
la  America  meridional .    Cuando  haya  afirmado  sus  caracterfsticas,  hoy  apenas  esboza- 

das,  ^por  qui  no  dari  algtin  ''sentido  nuevo"  al  pensamiento  humano,  planteando 
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o  resolviendo  originalmente  algunoe  de  loe  problemas  filo66fico6  que  en  todo  tiempo  han 
inquietado  a  la  humanidad? 

En  las  nuevas  razas  aniericanas  no  han  airaigado  g^rmenee  seniles;  sus  manos  est^ 
libres  para,  en  la  hora  oportuna,  asir  la  antoicha  de  la  cultura  venidera.  Cuando  ellaa 
Ueguen  a  consolidar  su  nuevo  iipo  de  cultura,  elaborando  nuevos  aistemas  de  ideas 
generales,  liabr&  en  sus  doctiinas,  a  no  dudarlo,  algo  nuevo  y  que  les  Ber&  exclusivo:  el 
espfritu  "americano/'  en  el  que  podr&n  distinguirse  matices  particulares  segtbi  loe 
climas  y  las  nacionalidades,  que  ser&n  variedades  de  adaptaci6n  a  las  differencias  del 
ambiente  natural  y  soicial. 

No  quiere  esto  decir  que  todo  podr&  ser  original  en  el  tipo  de  su  cultura  y  en  el  pensa- 
mien  to  de  sus  fildsofos;  significa,  simplemente,  que  toda  nueva  raza  o  sociedad  plantea 
constantemente  problemas  que  le  son  propios  y  modes  de  ver  que  la  distinguen,  fun* 
dindose  en  las  peculiaridades  inherentes  a  su  ezperiencia  propia.  No  hay,  sin  duda, 
una  ciencia  europea  y  otra  americana,  ima  verdad  distinta  para  cada  raza,  ima  cultura 
y  una  sfntesis  filosdfica  especffica  de  cada  continente;  el  conocimiento  sint^tico  de  la 
naturaleza  en  que  vivimos  y  la  elaboraci6n  de  ideales  humanos  como  resultado  tiltimo 
de  la  experiencia,  son  una  obra  de  progresiva  integraci6n,  en  la  que  se  suma  el  esfuerzo 
de  todas  las  razas  de  todos  los  tiempos.  Pero  los  aspectos  experimentales  e  ideales  de 
la  cultura  humana  se  presentan  diversamente  segtin  el  punto  de  vista  desde  donde  se 
los  observa,  su  funci6n  es  distinta  en  cada  medio,  e  impulsa  desigualmente  a  plantear 
y  resolver  problemas  que  en  cada  raza  o  sociedad  son  distintos;  por  eso  cada  una,  al 
constituir  su  mentalidad  propia,  al  construir  su  "sistemade  ideas  generales,"orienta 
en  algtin  sentido  nuevo  la  comt&n  sabidurf  a  de  su  6poca.  Concebimos,  pues,  los  *  *  ideales 
americanos"  como  el  sentido  nuevo  que  las  razas  blancas  nacientes  en  estos  partes  del 
mundo  podrto  imprimir  a  la  experiencia  a  los  ideales  de  la  humanidad. 

IV.   DIBECCI0NE8  OENERALBS  DE  LA  HLOSOPfA  CISNTfuCA. 

'  Las  nuevas  nacionalidades  que  se  estdn  formando  en  America  se  encuentran  en  con- 
diciones  favorables  para  asimilar  la  cultura  cientlfica;  constituidas  al  acentuarse  la 
dcclinaci6n  del  feudalismo  europeo,  pueden  adoptar  en  la  direcci6n  de  sus  altos  estu- 
dios  un  criterio  filos6fico  radicalmente  distinto  del  europeo  que  se  form6  en  la  Edad 
Media. 

Las  humanidades  cUsIcas  tend  fan  a  ejercitar  el  ingenio  en  una  elegante  gimnasia 
espiritual,  juego  de  imaginacidn  y  de  ret6rica,  que  se  desarrollaba  principalmente 
en  el  comentario  y  la  glosa  del  pensamiento,  llamado  cUsico,  de  los  antiguos.  Ese 
culto  de  lo  que  otros  hombres  pensaron,  en  otro  tiempo  y  en  otro  medio,  impedia 
hacer  de  nuevo  lo  que  ellos  habfan  hecho:  construir  el  saber  sobre  las  ciencias  de 
su  6poca.  Y  el  objeto  esencial  de  ese  viejo  humanismo  no  era  enseuar  a  pensar  bien, 
observando  y  expenmentando,  sino  enseflar  a  hablar  bien  sobre  lo  que  otroQ  pensaron, 
sin  pensar  por  cuenta  propia,  sin  observar  ni  experimentar. 

Los  problemas  de  la  naturaleza  y  de  la  sociedad,  que  las  viejas  humanidades 
planteaban  con  sofismas  y  resolvlan  con  palabras  hilbilmente  evasivas,  pueden  hoy 
plantearse  y  resol verse  con  otros  criterios  y  con  otros  m6todos.  Las  ciencias  fisicas, 
sociales  y  biol6gica8  han  renovado  toda  nuestra  concepci6n  del  univereo,  de  la 
sociedad  y  del  hombre;  los  problemas,  planteados  ahora  de  muy  distinto  modo, 
exigen  ser  estudiados  por  espfritus  cientificos,  es  decir,  por  hombres  que  tengan  un 
sentido  de  la  verdad  fundado  en  la  experiencia,  que  deseen  conocerla  de  manera 
clara  y  exacta,  y  que  sepan  utillzar  los  m^todos  menos  inseguros  para  alcanzarla  en 
cada  dominio. 

Este  nuevo  tlpo  de  cultura  con8olidar&  necesariamente  una  filosofia  esencialmente 
cientffica  e  imprimir&  nuevoe  caracteres  a  la  Universidad,  permitiendo  unificar  las 
Ideas  generales  de  las  ciencias  y  restaurar  las  slntesis  filosdficas  de  conformidad  con 
loB  resultados  de  la  experiencia  actual. 
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Eea  ienovaci6n  es  indispensable  para  ordenar  eficazmente  loe  dominlos  particulares 
de  la  Univenddad,  repreeentados  por  bus  Alias  Escuelas  Tdcnicas  y  bus  Facultades. 
La  nueva  orientacidn  general,  el  nuevo  ''sistema  de  ideas"  es  lo  esencial;  de  otro 
modo  las  partes  procurazin  en  vano  ir  hacia  adelante  mientras  el  conjunto  se  mueve 
hacia  atrto  o  pezmanece  estacionaiio. 

Cuando  liablamoe  de  un  nuevo  tipo  de  cultura  como  base  de  una  nueva  organizaci6n 
de  la  univenidad,  noe  referimoe  a  principioe  generales  bien  definidos.  Las  palabras 
"filoeofla  dentifica"  implican  una  afinnaci^n  de  criterios,  de  m^todos  y  de  ideales, 
absolutamente  distintos  de  loe  profesados  por  las  filosoflas  especulativas,  mfsticas  o 
Uterarias  de  todos  loe  tiempos.  Y  serfa  absurdo  seguir  diciendo  que  una  Univenddad 
debe  ser  el  reflejo  de  una  idea  o  de  un  pensamiento  general,  mientras  no  se  comience 
pcv  afirmar  netamente  cual  es  la  idea  o  el  pensamiento  que  debe  servirle  de  base  y 
deannaadn. 

La  nueva  filoaolfi^  que  suig^  del  desanoUo  cientlfico  contempor&neo  est4  Uamada  a 
transformar  el  conc^pto,  el  plan  y  el  m^todo  de  la  precedente.  En  la  actualidad 
sella  absorda  1a  pzetensidn  de  cultivar  la  filosoUa  ignorando  loe  resultados  generales 
de  las  ciencias;  por  tal  camino  la  convertiriamoe  en  est^ril  gimn^sia  dial^tica  o  en 
pura  fantaaia  literana. 

La  cultura  modema,  al  camblar  los  hindamentos  de  la  antigua  filoeofla  especulativa, 
no  niega  sob  grandea  piQblemas;  loe  plantea  de  otra  mantra.  No  cierra  los  ojos  ante 
las  cuestionee  inaolubl^;  se  acerca  a  ella^  por  caminos  mis  seguios.  No  busca  las 
verdades  lejanas  de  la  experiencia  sigui^do  m^todos  falsos  y  guiada  por  premisas 
indemoetradaa;  concibe  la  filoeoffa  tobrc  las  ciencias  y  nunca /uera  de  las  ciencias. 
Y  si  a  BUfl  problemas  y  cuestiones  conviniera  roiervsr  el  nombre  de  metaffrica,  la 
filosoffa  cieatifica  asp^c^aria  a  constituim  99pc^>  unft  simple  y  pura  metaffsica  4e  la 
experiencia. 

Las  concliuBonee  m^  generales  de  la  ezpezaencia  cientifica  son  la  premisa  natural 
de  toda  elaboracidn  filosdfica;  los  dates  de  las  ciencias  lisicas,  bioldgicas  y  sociales 
noB  permitiiAn  tzansmvtar  radicalmente  lo^  gdneros  cUsicoe  d?  la  filosoffa. 

La  lormacidn  de  id^as  generales,  en  una  raza  o  en  un  fil^fo,  es  un  resultado 
natural  y  progresivamente  adquirido.  L^  experiencia  no  se  improvisa,  ni  pueden 
improviaaiae  bus  conclusioneB;  ella  pone  bus  bases  en  la  observacidn  y  el  experimento, 
que  ban  permitido  la  conatitttcidn  de  las  ciencias  de  la  naturaleza,  desde  que  los 
renacentistas  se  emancipaion  del  dogmatismo  teol<5gico.  Los  ideaJes — faros  de  toda 
evolucidn  cultural — son  anticipaciones  hipot^ticas  sobre  los  resultados  de  la  experi- 
encia venidera,  tanto  mds  legftimos  y  eficaces  cuanto  mayor  es  su  fundamento  en  la 
preaente.  Un  ideal  es  un  esfuerzo  imaginativo  hacia  la  perfecci6n,  y  ^ta  es  aquella 
parte  del  presente  que  sobrevive  para  s^uir  evolucionando  en  el  porvenir. 

Afinnamos  el  valor  de  los  m^todos  cientfficos  para  dar  una  inseguridad  cada  vez 
menor  a  nuestro  conocimiento  del  medio  en  que  vivimos;  y  donde  las  ciencias  no 
Uegan,  partiendo  de  bus  iiltimos  resultados,  procuramos  explicar  lo  desconocido 
imaginando  hipdtesis  legf  timas,  es  decir,  que  no  contradigan  la  experiencia. 

Sabemos  que  los  m6todos  cientificos  no  permiten  resolver  todos  los  enigmas  que 
tientan  nuestsa  curiosidad;  cada  problema  resuelto  equivale  a  cien  nuevos  pro- 
blemas planteados.  Pero  el  resuelto  queda,  y  cada  dia  sabemos  algo  mis  que  el 
^terior,  aunque  no  agotemos  el  conocimiento  de  las  cosas.  Es  de  ignorantes  repetir 
que  nada  se  progresa  en  la  soluci6n  de  los  grandes  problemas  en  que  otrora  distrafan 
SOS  odos  los  filtefos.  Cuando  sobre  la  mec&nica  del  iiniveiso  se  dice  que  el  antiguo 
Oiiente  conocfa  la  topograffa  celeste  lo  mismo  que  nosotros,  se  afirma  una  cosa  falsa, 
revelando  no  haber  visto  una  carta  astrondmica  antigua  y  una  modema,  pues  en  dsta 
figuan  mil  veces  m^B  estrellas.  Lo  mismo  ocurre  con  el  problema  del  alma  y  la 
eetcuctura  del  cerebro;  antes  se  sabia  que  date  constaba  de  dos  bemisferios  reunidos 
por  Bu  base  y  surcados  por  circunvoluciones;  pero  boy  conocemos  en  detalle  la  topo- 
giafla  de  las  cdlulas  y  fibras  que  componen  la  mds  pequefia  zona  de  esos  6rganos 
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naravillosoB,  y  hemoe  aprendido  que  de  esa  estnictura  dependen  las  funcionce  del 
«nteiidiiiiiento. 

Las  ciencias  de  la  naturaleza  abarcan  todos  los  ''problemas  reales"  que  se  refieren 
fll  universo,  al  planeta  que  habitamoe,  a  la  vida,  a  la  fuiici6n  de  pensar,  a  la  evolu- 
ci6n  de  la  humanidad;  los  abarcan  auuque  no  los  resuelvan;  sub  m6todos  indican 
el  camino  m^  recto  para  resolverlos;  sus  resultados  permiten  imaginar  hip^tesifi 
iegitimas  que  los  exceden,  sin  contradecirlos.  En  cambio  las  ciencias  nada  saben 
de  los  ''problemas  verbales"  planteados  durante  veinte  o  cincuenta  siglos  por  fil6- 
eofos  forzosamente  ignorantes,  maguer  fuesen  geniales;  sus  falsoe  problemas  se  re- 
euelven  demostrando  que  estdn  absurdamente  planteados,  por  ignorancia  de  ciertas 
premisas  elemen tales. 

El  rastro  m&s  hondo  que  ha  dejado  la  cultura  teol6gica  medioeval  en  la  modema 
cultura  cientffica,  es  la  divisidn  entre  las  '^  ciencias  naturales''  y  las  '*  ciencias 
morales."  ^Quiere,  con  ello,  significarse  que  estas  tUtimas  no  son  ''naturales"? 
^Podrlan  ser,  acaso,  ''artificiales"?  ^0  la  moralidad  constituye  un  orden  de  fen6- 
xnenos  ajenos  a  la  naturaleza?  Basta  formular  claramente  estas  preguntas  para 
comprender  que  la  divi6i6n  eeria  absurda  si  pretendiera  ser  real;  es,  simplemente, 
una  divisidn  nominal,  conservada  de  la  filosofia  antigua  en  abierta  oposici6n  con  loe 
resultados  de  la  experienca  modema. 

Fdcil  es  prever  que  los  nuevos  estudios  sobre  los  g^neros  clisicoe  de  la  filosof fa,  deter- 
minar&n  una  transmutaci6n  radical  de  los  miamos  y  dardn  una  "nueva  arquitectura  " 
a  los  sistemas  filosdficos  elaboradoe  conforme  al  espiritu  y  los  m^todos  de  las  ciencias. 
La  psicologla,  la  16gica,  la  moral  y  la  est^tica  se  refieren  a  procesos  mentales  indivi- 
duales  y  colectivos,  abarcados  hoy  totalmente  por  la  psicologfa  y  la  sociologla.  Todos 
ellos  se  concretan  a  estudiar  aspectos  diveiBoe  de  la  experiencia  individual  y  social, 
cuyo  estudio,  conforme  al  m6todo  evolutive  y  gen6tico,  constituir&  el  problem  a 
fundamental  de  las  nuevas  "humanidades"  y  transformari  definitivamente  las 
ciencias  morales  en  ciencias  naturales. 

Sabemos  y^  que  el  hombre  es  un  ser  viviente  y  que  todas  sus  funciones  mentales 
son  resultado  de  su  actividad  biol6gica  en  funci6n  del  medio;  esa  concepci6n  natu- 
ralista  obligar^  a  tomar  los  datos  de  las  ciencias  biol6gicas  como  fundamento  de  la 
psicologfa.  La  correlaci6n  entre  las  formas  y  las  funciones  es  ya  un  principio  car- 
dinal de  todas  las  disciplinas  biol6gicas;  la  funci6n  de  pensar  se  desenvuelve  en  los 
seres  vivos  en  la  exacta  medida  en  que  se  complican  los  6rgano6  y  tejidos  corresx>on- 
dientes;  la  fisiopatologfa  experimental  y  la  anatomfa  patol6gica,  nos  ensefian  que  la 
perturbaciones  funcionales  corresponden  siempre  a  lesiones  desintegrativas  de  los 
6rganos;  las  reacciones  quf micas  de  los  tejidos  alterados  nos  son  ya  familiares  baj  el 
microscopic.  Todo  ello  nos  permite  comprender  que  los  antiguos  misterios  del 
"espfritu"  eran  una  simple  consecuencia  de  nuestros  imperfectos  m6todos  e  instru- 
mentos  de  observacidn.  La  psicologfa,  reemplazando  sus  antiguos  * 'problemas 
verbales"  por  '^problemas  reales,"  ha  ascendido  al  rango  de  una  ciencia  natural  que 
estudia  la  formaci6n  de  la  experiencia. 

En  la  nueva  arquitectura  de  la  filosoffa  cientffica  su  rango  jerdrquico  varlari  radi- 
calmente  con  relaci6n  a  los  tres  g6neroB  filos6ficos  que  estudian  las  experienclas  parti- 
culares  y  elaboran  sus  ideales  respectivos.  La  16gica,  la  moral  y  la  est^tica  son  do- 
minies especializados  dentro  de  la  experiencia  humana,  cuyo  conjunto  es  abarcado 
por  la  psicologfa. 

Cuanto  mayor  sea  la  actual  experiencia  16gica,  mds  segura  seri  la  tabla  ideal  de 
valores  que  oriente  las  creencias  del  indlviduo  y  las  verdades  de  la  cultura  colectiva; 
la  mds  honda  experiencia  moral  contribuird  mejor  al  advenimiento  de  la  dignidad  en 
el  hombre  y  la  justicia  en  la  naci6n;  una  mayor  vastedad  de  la  experiencia  est^tica 
pondrd  emociones  m^  duraderas  en  la  belleza  que  el  artista  forja  y  aumentari  la 
armonfa  que  sienten  las  razaa  dentro  de  su  naturaleza. 
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La  legitimidad  de  emm  idealeB,  pm  lo8  individuos  y  para  las  Bodedades,  depende 
de  BQ  ooirelacidQ  con  la  realidad  futura,  que  es  i>eifecci6n  de  la  preeente.  En  im 
nueTo  aifltema,  que  Uamaifamoe  "idealimno  fundado  en  la  experiencia,"  esta  tiltima 
Berfa  el  fimdamento  de  los  valoree  16gicoB,  eet^cos  y  morales,  midi^dose  tambite 
per  ella  los  vaknes  ideales  que  la  exceden. 

La  fB«tematigaci6n  de  estoe  valoiefl,  que  sobrepaaan  la  experiencia  poeible,  consti- 
tuiila  la  explicaci6n  veroefmil  de  lo  que  en  cada  ^poca  permanece  inaccesible  a  las 
ciencias:  es  dedr,  una  metafiaica  de  la  experiencia,  fundada  en  ella  como  loe  otroa 
cuatio  g^eroB  filofl6fico0. 

Becontruidoe  asf  el  plan  y  la  arquitectura  de  la  filosoffa,  subvertida  la  jerarqula 
cUaica  de  sub  gdneros,  renovados  sua  m^todos,  suprimidos  sua  problemaa  falaoa,  ex- 
chiidas  sua  preocupacionea  tradicionalea,  en  ella  tendrdn  loa  fil6sofoB  un  campo  mia 
fecundo  para  ejendtar  au  penaamiento:  conocer  mejor  a  la  bumanidad  y  al  mundo  en 
que  ella  vive,  para  indudr  orientadonea  propiciaa  a  au  mayor  bieneetar.  Saber  ea 
prever. 

LaB  ciendaa  aon  imperaonalea.  £1  piincipio  de  autoridad  no  puede  yn.  imponer 
eRorea;  la  aplicacidn  de  loa  m^todoa  cientfficos  impedir^  que  el  penaamiento  futuro 
incurra  en  nueroa  dogmatiamoa,  que  obatruyan  el  camino  de  la  experiencia  o  del  ideal. 

"La  filoaotfa  cientffica— bemoa  escrito — ea  un  aiatema  de  bipdteaia  fundado  en  laa 
leyes  demostradaa  por  laa  cienciaa  particularea,  para  explicar  loa  problemaa  que 
exceden  a  la  experiencia  actual  o  poaible." 

"£b  un  aiatema  en  formaci6n  continua.  Tiene  m^todoa,  pero  no  tiene  dogmaa.  Se 
coirige  inceeantemente,  conlonne  varia  el  ritmo  de  la  experiencia." 

"Elaborada  por  bombree  que  evolucionan  en  un  ambiente  que  evoludona,  repre- 
Benta  un  equilibrio  inatable  entre  la  experiencia  que  crece  y  laa  hip6teeia  que  ae 
lectifican." 

"Partiendo  de  la  experiencia,  la  imaginaci6n  elabora  creendaa  acerca  del  bumano 
devenir.  Al  antiguo  idealiamo  dogmdtico,  conatltufdo  por  4deaa'  rfgidaa  y  aprioria- 
taa,  la  filoeofia  cientffica  opondii  un  ideaHamo  experimental,  compueato  de  'idealea' 
inceaantemente  renovadoe,  pUaticoa,  evolutivoa  como  la  vida." 

Eflta  orientaci6n  ea  imperaonal,  como  laa  denciaa  miamaa.  No  ea  un  eaquema,  ea 
nn  camino.    Por  H  marchar&n  generacionea  durante  aigloa. 

V.  £l  Nubto  Plan  ds  ul  Unitebbidad  Modbbna. 

^Cuil  ea  el  camino  para  alcanzar  pricticamente  ese  resultado?  Serfa,  ain  duda, 
I»!ftcticamente  impoaible  reoiganisar  fundamentalmente,  por  decreto,  laa  Univerai- 
dadea  exiatentea,  puea  aua  Facultadea  tienen  intereaea  que  nadie  ae  atreverla  a  remover. 
Por  otra  parte,  adem^  de  au  funci6n  profeaional,  cada  Facultad  tiene  au  mentalidad 
propia,  fundada  en  diferendaa  naturalea  que  no  podrian  boirarae,  ni  convendrfa 
hacerlo  aunque  ae  pudiera;  lo  pertinente  ea  infundirlea  el  eapfritu  comdn  de  la  ^poca 
y  del  medio,  bad^dolaa  converger  bacia  loe  nuevoa  m^todoe  y  direcdones  dentificaa, 
Sin  neceaidad  de  una  aubversidn  bruaca,  puede  efectuarae  una  evolud^n  gradual,  no 
Bttjeta  a  un  plan  definitivo  o  inmutable;  a  medida  que  ae  realice,  la  experienda 
augeriiri  laa  variadonea  convenientes;  deapu^  ir&  adaptdndoae  a  au  medio  aocial  (que 
yarfa  conatantemente)  y  a  los  adelantos  dentificos  (que  aon  inceaantea). 

En  afnieaia:  creo  que  loa  inatitutoe  exiatentea  pueden  y  deben  uaarae  para  ir  dando 
a  laa  Univeiaidadea  una  nueva  arquitectura  eapiritual,  conforme  al  nuevo  aiatema  de 
ideaa  genendea. 

Paso  a  explicanne. 

Cada  Facultad  conata  actualmente  de  doa  daaea  de  eatudioa:  loa  ttoiicoa  o  prafe* 
Bionalea  y  loa  generalea  o  dentf  ficoa. 

La  diatind6n  ea  Udl :  en  laa  facultadea  juHdicaa  ea  profeaional  el  derecbo  de  minaa 
y  es  general  la  aodologfa;  en  laa  mMicaa  ea  profeflional  la  anatomla  topogr&fica  y  ea 
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gfiDetfi  U  fisiologla;  en  las  flaioo-materoiticaft  ee  pxofesional  U  leflbtenda  de  mate- 
mle6  y  es  gonecal  la  flsica;  etc. 

Cada  F^cultad  especial  puede  tener  doB  drdenes  conaecutiyoa  de  eetudioe  y  puede 
ezpedix  dos  daaea  de  tf taloa:  el  uno  h^bilita  paxa  el  ejecddo  protoional  (abogado, 
ingeniero,  medico,  etc.)  y  el  otro  conatituye  el  doctmdo  xespectivo  (en  CiencuB 
Judd^cae,  Bid^gicaa,  Flwco-Matemiticaa,  etc.). 

Paia  el  prlmero  basta  cuzaai  un  plan  t6cnico  establecido  por  cada  Facultad;  paia 
el  eegundo,  ^en^  del  peifoccionamiento  en  los  eetudioe  piopiainente  cientifiooe 
de  la  Facultad  propia,  creo  que  serfa  indispenaable  curaar  las  materiaa  geneiales  de 
laa  otiae  Facultades. 

&^;fixL  este  mode  de  ver,  cada  caxieia  piofeeional  eerfa  oxganizada  por  su  Facultad 
zeepectiva,  pero  los  docUxtadoe  de  altos  estudios  seiian  ofganisados  par  la  Univeiaidad. 
Las  Facultades  piepaiarian  tdcnicos  en  un  dominio  especial;  la  Univezsidady  hambres 
de  cienda  sdHdi^nente  preparados  por  una  cultuza  general  en  las  otras  discrplixiae 
cientfficas. 

Este  pnmer  aq[iecto  del  problewa,  guya  piacticabilidad  no  puede  jMxnene  en  dvda 
9eoe8it^  complementfoae  con  otro,  quei  en  nii  onaoepto,  es  fundanientBl. 

£1  vercbidero  instnunonio  dentlfico  de  la  nueva,  Univeoudad,  ^daptada  al  tipo  de 
cultuxa  modemo,  debexia  ser  una  Facultad  que  existe  ya  en  mucbas  univenidades 
y  que  podiii^  organisane  sin  erogacifin  sensible  en  Ufi  que  aun  no  la  tienen:  la 
Facultad  llamada  de  "Ciencias  Morales/'  de  "Humanidadea"  o  de  "Filoaofia  y 
Letraa." 

Donde  actualmente  existe—no  lo  ocultemce— es  una  Facultad  de  lujo;  sus  pio- 
fesores  son  piestados  por  las  otias  facultades,  sus  akgnnos  escsaean»  su  funci6n  es  can 
uula.  Con  buen  propMto  algun9s  univexsidades  ban  optado  por  oonvertirlaa  en  insti- 
tutos  superiores  de  pedagogfa. 

Esta  Fafcultad  zepzesenta,  sin  embargo^  la  aiquitectura  eeencinl  de  la  Univeiaidad 
as^tigua;  pero  boy  se  ba  becbo  iniitil  y  es  una  prolongaci5n  de  la  cultuia  medioeval 
entre  laa  ottas  iikcultades  eq;>ecif4es  que  procuran  difundir  la  cultum  dentifica  mo- 
dema.  Su  concepto  filosdfico  (prescindiendo  de  algunay  citedns  espedales  que  se 
le  incorporan  sucesivamente  en  todas  las  univenidades,  xompiendo  la  unidad  de  su 
vieja  arquitectuxa)  es  todavia  el  antiguo:  estudiar  la  filosoffa  independientemente  de 
las  dencias  y  en  relad6n  estrecba  con  las  disdplinas  bist6ricas  y  literarias. 

Es  en  este  dominio  particular  de  las  Haroadaa  "dendas  moiales"  donde  puede 
efectuane  la  transubstandad6n  de  la  Univezsidad. 

Tal  como  suele  estuditoelas  actualmente,  las  disdplizias  filos6ficas  no  suelen  tener 
de  dencias  mia  que  el  nombre  y  merecen  el  que  justsmente  suele  dtoeles  de  "den- 
das  de  papel."  En  efecto,  son  bistorias,  glosas,  arfticas,  comentarios,  de  los  sistemas 
de  ideas  generales  pvopios  de  otros  siglos  y  de  otros  medics,  que  fuezon  la  filosoffa 
del  saber  de  entonces,  pero  que  ya  no  tienen  nada  oomtin  con  la  filosoffa  contempoHbiea 
que  es  propiamente  denHifica  con  relad6n  al  saber  modemo  y  iodal  con  zelaci6n  a 
las  neoesidades  de  ks  nadones. 

Lo  m&B  importante  en  la  reorganisaci6n  de  las  Facultades  de  Filosoffa  consistizi 
en  tnuosfozmarlas  en  ozganismos  destinados  a  la  sfntesis  de  las  ideas  generales  que 
excedan  los  dominios  particulares  de  cada  Facultad  profesional. 

Para  este  objeto,  los  estudios  de  Filosoffa — (adem^  de  los  hist^ricos  y  literarios  que 
siempre  le  sezian  propios)— debieran  cuzsazBe  en  las  diversas  Facultades  cientfficas, 
comprendiendo  las  materias  generales  de  todas  ellas,  con  exclu8i6n  de  las  ttoiicas  o 
profesionales. 

El  doctorado  en  Filosoffa  se  obtendrd  cuzsando  las  iziaterias  generales  de  las  facul- 
tades de  Giendas  ffsico-matezn&ticas,  jurfdico-sociales,  m^dico-biol^gicas,  etc.  No 
se  tratarf  a  de  ezLsefiar  todos  los  detalles  particulares  de  cada  dencia  y  todos  los  aspectos 
t^czdcos  de  las  distintas  profesiones,  sine  de  suministrar  sistem&ticamente  los  grandes 
lesultadoe  de  las  dencias,  formando  un  czitezio  general  y  adquiriendo  un  m^todo 
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que  mis  tarde  podxia  ser  apUcado  a  loe  caxapoe  de  inveetigacidn  cientlfica  o  filoB6fica 
que  cada  cual  deeee  explorar.  Se  eneefiarla,  de  eea  mauera,  a  mirar  la  zealidad  y  a 
infeiir  loe  podblee  perfeccionamieiitoe  de  la  adaptaddu  de  la  vida  hurnana  a  la 
naturaleza,  haciendotrabajar  la  imaginacidn  8obre  la  baaede  la  zealidad  y  eimefiando 
a  elaborar  loa  ideales  aobre  la  base  de  la  experiencia. 

Daiiamoe  aef  a  la  TJuiveiBidad  el  eepizitu  de  generaliiacidn  y  de  afnteaia  del  que 
tienden  actualmente  a  apartaiee  lae  Facultadee  profeeionalee,  al  miamo  taempo  que 
reemplasarfamoe  loe  reetoe  ag6xiico6  de  la  filoeofia  medloeval  por  loe  zesultadoa  ilimita- 
do8  y  dempre  renacienteB  de  la  filoeofia  cientifica. 

Loe  problexnae  eeencialee  de  la  filoeofia  eerian  eetudiadoa  con  ciiterioe  y  m^todoe 
actualee. 

•  El  pzoblema  del  UiUYerBo  y  de  la  materia  ae  compienderia  con  el  auxilio  de  laa 
disciplinae  fiaico-matemiticae,  thiicae  que  pueden  ayudar  a  reeolverlo. 

Kl  ptoblema  de  la  vida  en  general,  y  de  la  hunuma  en  particular,  aeria  aboidado 
con  loe  m^todoe  de  laa  cienciaa  bioldgicae;  y  laa  funcionee  todaa  del  hombre,  con- 
siderado  como  un  aer  vivo  que  ae  adapta  a  un  ambiente  fisico,  encontrarian  en  ellae 
BU  punto  de  partida  natural. 

£1  problema  de  la  vida  aodal,  con  todoe  sua  aapectoe  innumerablee  y  atempze 
Tanablee  en  cada  particular  aociedad  humana,  aer£an  eetudiadoe  con  loe  critexioe 
modemoe  de  laa  diaciplinae  aodol^cao,  cuyoa  horizontea  ae  xenuevan  ain  ceear. 

Eeaa  baaee  aon  indiapenaablea  para  que  loe  eetudioe  filoedficoe  dejen  de  aer  una 
indtil  prolongaci6n  de  la  filoeofia  medioeval.  Con  ello  ae  evitari  la  aituacidn  lidicula 
de  laa  actualee  Facultadee  de  Filoeofia,  en  que  ee  diacute  del  XJniveno  ain  aaber 
aatroQonia,  de  la  materia  ain  eaber  fiaica,  de  la  vida  ain  eaber  biologfa,  del  hombie 
ain  eaber  antropologia,  del  alma  ain  aaber  fiaiologia  y  del  ideal  ain  conocer  lo  real. 

Hombree  que  aepan  aociologia,  biologia  y  fiaica-^para  ueax  palabn»  repreaentaUva^ 
de  laa  "cienciaa  de  la  natuzaleza^—eerto  m^  titilea  a  la  eodedad  que  hombree  dnicer 
nente  iluatradoe  en  lae  viejaa  "cienciaa  de  papel"  que  apartan  de  toda  eiqpeiiencia  y 
obatruyen  todo  progreao  cultural. 

La  denda  no  ee  un  deporte  de  lujo,  aino  un  inatrumento  de  economia  aodal.  La 
cultura  no  ee  un  adomo  de  pocoe  elegidoe,  aino  la  preparaddn  para  el  ejerddo  de  una 
lunddn  eocial.  La  filoeofia  no  ea  una  ttodca  para  diaputar  eobze  lo  que  ee  ignora, 
eino  un  proceeo  de  unificaddn  de  ideaa  generalee  para  iluminar  el  campo  de  lo  conocido. 
La  univeraidad  no  ee  un  cdnclave  miaterioeo  de  inidadoe,  eino  el  vehiculo  para  aumen- 
tar  la  capaddad  del  hombre  y  de  la  eodedad  frente  a  la  naturalesa,  conttibuyendo 
a  la  feliddad  de  loa  hombree  eobre  la  tiena. 

En  eete  eentido,  la  renovacidn  de  la  TJnivenidad  ee  un  problema  de  moral  y  de 
acddn.  Haii  m^  dignoe  a  loe  hombree,  poniendo  en  eua  manoe  mie  verdad;  haii 
miia  juata  a  la  eodedad,  apart&ndola  de  erroree  contradoe  a  la  eolidaridad  humana. 

Ignoro  si  tranacurrird  un  aiio  o  un  aiglo  antee  de  que  laa  univenidadee  ae  oiganicen 
eegdo  eeta  nueva  arquitectuia  filoadfica;  ea  ya  un  aintoma  alentador  que  laa  primeraa 
palabraa  pronundadaa  en  eata  aaamblea  dentifica  de  nadonea  j6venee,  enunden  el 
problema  tedzico  y  augieran  una  Boluci6n  pr&ctica.  Cuando  eataa  ideaa  ll^;uen  a 
convertirae  en  realidad,  la  Univeraidad  comenzar4  a  exiatir  como  ainteais  de  laa 
Facultadee  eapedalea,  de  igual  manera  que  la  Filoeofia  exiate  como  ainteaia  de  laa 
Ciendaa. 


THE  CHANGES  NEEDED  IS  AMERICAN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

By  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT, 

President  Enuritus  of  Earvard  University, 

The  beet  part  ol  all  human  knowledge  haa  come  by  exact  and  atudied  obeervation 
made  through  the  eeneee  of  eight,  hearing,  taate,  amell,  and  touch.    The  moat  impor- 
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tant  part  of  education  has  always  been  the  training  of  the  senaee  throu^  which  that 
best  part  of  knowledge  comes.  This  training  has  two  precious  results  in  the  indi- 
vidual, besides  the  faculty  of  accurate  observation — one  the  acquisition  of  some  sort 
of  skill;  the  other  the  habit  of  careful  reflection  and  measured  reasoning  which  results 
in  precise  statement  and  record. 

A  baby^s  assiduity  in  observation  and  experimentation  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress  in  sense  training  are  probably  never  matched  in  after  life. 

The  boy  on  a  farm  has  admirable  opportunities  to  train  eye,  ear,  and  hand,  because 
he  can  always  be  looking  at  the  sky  and  the  soils,  the  woods,  the  crops,  and  the  forests, 
having  familiar  intercourse  with  many  domestic  animals,  using  various  tools,  listening 
to  the  innumerable  sweet  sounds  which  wind,  water,  birds,  and  insects  make  on  the 
countryside,  and  in  his  holidays  hunting,  fishing,  and  roaming. 

The  fundamental  trades,  such  as  those  of  the  carpenter,  mason,  blacksmith,  wheel- 
wright, painter,  hand  leatherworker  and  shoemaker,  have  provided  imimensely 
valuable  education  for  the  human  race,  and  have,  indeed,  been  the  chief  means  of 
raising  barbarous  peoples  to  a  condition  of  approximate  civilization.  To-day,  the 
teaching  of  those  trades,  without  much  use  of  machinery,  is  the  best  mode  of  develop- 
ing the  natural  powers  of  a  backward  people. 

In  noble  and  rich  families  some  training  of  the  senses  was  obtained  all  through 
feudal  times;  because  the  men  were  brought  up  to  war  and  the  chase,  and  the  women 
not  only  shared  in  some  degree  the  sports  of  the  men  but  acquired  the  manual  skill 
which  sewing,  knitting,  hand  weaving,  and  embroidering  demand. 

The  advent  of  mechanical  power  and  machinery  has  greatly  impaired  the  educa^ 
tional  value  of  many  trades,  and  this  impairment  has  become  so  common  that  it  may 
almost  be  called  universal.  The  accurate  joints  a  carpenter  used  to  make  by  the 
careful  use  of  his  own  eyes  and  hands  are  now  made  by  machines  almost  without 
human  intervention.  The  horseshoe  which  a  blacksmith  used  to  turn  by  hand  on 
his  anvil,  and  temper  in  his  own  little  fire  with  a  very  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
changing  tints  of  the  hot  metal,  is  now  turned  out  by  machinery  as  one  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  almost  without  touch  of  human  hand  or  glance  of  human  eye.  The  ordi- 
nary uniformity  of  a  machine  product  is  due  to  invariability  in  the  action  of  the 
machine;  and  this  invariability  is  a  main  object  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inventor 
or  the  proprietor.  But  that  same  invariability  makes  the  tending  of  the  machine  of 
little  use  in  the  education  of  the  human  being  that  tends  it — child,  woman,  or  man. 

The  difference  between  a  good  workman  and  a  poor  one  in  agriculture,  mining,  or 
manufacturing  is  the  difference  between  the  man  who  possesses  well-trained  senses 
and  good  judgment  in  using  them  and  the  man  who  does  not. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the  training  of  the  senses  should  always 
have  been  a  prime  object  in  human  education,  at  every  stage  from  primary  to  pro- 
fessional. That  prime  object  it  has  never  been,  and  is  not  to-day.  The  kind  of 
education  the  modem  world  has  inherited  from  ancient  times  was  based  chiefly  on 
literature.  Its  principal  materials,  beside  some  elementary  mathematics,  were 
sacred  and  profane  writings,  both  prose  and  poetry,  including  descriptive  narration, 
history,  philosophy,  and  religion;  but  accompanying  this  tradition  of  language  and 
literature  was  another  highly  useful  transmission  from  ancient  times — ^the  study  of 
the  fine  arts,  with  the  many  kinds  of  skill  that  are  indispensable  to  artistic  creation. 
Wherever  in  Europe  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  has  survived  in  vigor,  there  the 
varied  skill  of  the  artist  in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  has  been  a 
saving  element  in  national  education,  although  it  affected  strongly  only  a  limited 
number  of  persons.  The  English  nation  was  less  influenced  by  artistic  culture  than 
the  nations  of  the  Continent.  American  secondary  and  higher  education  copied 
English  models,  and  were  also  injuriously  affected  by  the  Puritan,  Genevan,  Scotch- 
Presbyterian,  and  Quaker  disdain  for  the  fine  arts.  As  the  result  the  programs  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  allotted  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  school 
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time  to  tlie  culttvatioa  of  the  Benses  through  music  and  drawing;  and,  until  lately, 
boys  and  girls  in  secondary  schools  did  not  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  fine  arts 
by  any  outside  or  voluntary  organizations.  As  a  rule,  the  young  men  admitted  to 
American  coU^es  can  neither  draw  nor  sing;  and  they  possess  no  other  skill  of  eye» 
ear,  or  hand. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  element  in  the  education  of  the 
white  race  has  been  developing,  slowly  for  100  years,  but  rapidly  during  the  past  50. 
This  new  element  is  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  science.  Through  the  study 
of  these  subjects  the  medical  profession  has  been  revolutionized,  and  several  new 
profeosions  of  high  value  have  been  created,  such  as  that  of  the  chemist,  of  the  engi- 
neer— civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  or  metallurgical — and  of  the  forester.  Through 
the  radical  work  of  great  inventors  and  discoverers  and  of  these  new  professions,  all 
the  large  industries  and  transportation  methods  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  com- 
merce of  the  world «  have  been  so  changed  that  the  producers  and  traders  of  times 
preceding  1850  would  find,  if  they  should  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  labors,  that  the 
processes  by  which  they  made  their  livings  had  completely  disappeared.  This 
prodigious  change  should  have  instructed  the  makers  of  programs  for  schools  and 
colleges  maintained  by  nations  which  were  undergoing  this  great  revolution  in  rega^ 
to  their  means  of  livelihood;  but  for  the  most  part  professional  educators  have  been, 
and  still  are,  blind  to  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  reformation  or  revision  of  the 
processes  of  education. 

There  is  one  profession,  however,  in  which  the  educational  processes  have  been 
adequately  changed,  but  only  within  recent  years,  namely,  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine. The  reason  for  the  comparatively  early  improvement  of  medical  education  is 
that  the  medical  art  has  always  de])ended,  for  such  measure  of  success  as  it  attained, 
on  the  physician's  power  of  accurate  observation  and  his  faculty  of  reasoning  cau- 
tiously and  soundly  on  the  testimony  which  his  senses  gave  him.  From  remotest 
times  the  successful  physician  has  been  by  nature  a  natiuraUst.  He  saw  and  heard 
straight,  and  his  touch  gave  him  trustworthy  information.  He  has  still,  and  must 
always  have,  the  naturalist's  temperament,  and  he  must  possess  the  naturalist's 
trained  senses.  The  reason  that  medicine  and  suigery  have  within  25  years  made  such 
astonishing  progress  is  that  the  practitioner,  possessing  the  senses  and  mental  habits 
of  the  naturalist,  has  been  supplied  through  the  progress  of  biological,  chemical,  and 
physical  science  with  wonderful  new  means  of  accurate  dii^osis.  The  training  the 
medical  student  now  receives  is  very  largely  individual  training  in  the  use  of  his 
senses;  and  this  training  is  given  by  experts  in  the  use  of  their  own  eyes,  ears,  and 
hands  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  just  reasoning  follows  on  the  trustworthy 
observation.  What  has  already  been  done  in  medical  education  needs  to  be  done  in 
all  other  forms  of  education,  whether  for  trades  or  for  professions,  whether  for  occupa- 
tions chiefly  manual  or  for  those  chiefly  mental. 

The  great  increase  of  urban  population  at  the  expense  of  rural  which  has  taken  place 
doling  the  past  60  years,  with  the  accompanying  growth  of  factories  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  working  people  and  their  families,  has  resulted,  so  far  as  schools  and 
coU^es  are  concerned,  in  placing  more  children  and  youths  than  formerly  under  the 
influence  of  systematic  education  and  keeping  them  there  for  a  longer  period;  but  this 
impiovement  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
sense  training  which  children  and  adolescents  have  received.  In  cities  and  large 
towns  the  trade  which  a  boy  chooses,  or  is  assigned  to,  no  longer  demands  for  admis- 
sion a  prolonged  apprenticeship.  Machinery  turns  out  an  ample  product,  without 
the  need  of  much  skilled  labor.  The  general  result  is  an  inadequate  training  of  the 
senses  of  the  rising  generation  for  accurate  and  quick  observation. 

In  recent  yeazs,  on  account  of  the  complexities,  urgencies,  and  numerous  accidents 
of  uiba&  life,  there  has  been  a  striking  revelation  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  human 
testimony,  not  because  witnesses  intended  to  deceive,  but  because  they  were  unable 
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to  966,  hear,  or  describe  accurately  what  really  happened  in  their  presence.  This 
inability  to  see,  hear,  and  describe  correctly  is  not  at  sdl  confined  to  uneducated  people. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  found  in  men  and  women  whose  education  haa  been  pro- 
longed and  thorough,  but  never  contained  any  significant  element  of  sense  training. 
Many  highly  educated  American  ministers,  lawyers,  and  teachers  have  never  received 
any  scientific  training,  have  never  used  any  instrument  of  precision,  possess  no  manual 
skill  whatever,  and  can  not  draw,  sing,  or  play  on  a  musical  instrument.  Their  entire 
education  has  dwelt  in  the  region  of  language,  literature,  philosophy,  and  history, 
with  a  brief  excursion  into  the  field  of  mathematics.  Many  an  elderly  profeesional 
man,  looking  back  on  his  education  and  examining  his  own  habits  of  thought  and  of 
expression,  perceives  that  his  senses  were  never  trained  to  act  with  precision;  that  hia 
habits  of  thought  permit  vagueness,  obscurity,  and  inaccuracy,  and  that  his  spoken 
or  written  statement  lacks  that  measured,  cautious,  candid,  simple  quality  which  the 
scientific  spirit  fosters  and  inculcates. 

A  survey  of  the  programs  of  the  existing  American  secondary  schools — public, 
private,  and  endowed — ^would  show  that,  as  a  rule,  they  pay  little  attention  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  senses,  and  provide  small  opportunities  for  acquiring  any  skill  of  eye,  ear, 
or  hand,  or  any  acquaintance  with  ^e  accurate  recording  and  cautious  reasoning 
which  modem  science  prescribes.  The  general  result  of  such  a  survey  would  be  that 
the  secondary  schools  are  giving  not  more  than  one-tenth  to  one-sixth  of  their  force 
to  observational,  sense-training  subjects.  Any  school  superintendent,  teacher,  or 
committee  man  can  verify  the  results  of  this  analysis  in  any  secondary  schools  with 
which  he  is  acquainted. 

The  changes  which  oug^t  to  be  made  immediately  in  the  programs  of  American 
secondary  schools,  in  order  to  correct  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the  present  prognunty 
are  chiefly  the  introduction  of  more  hand,  ear,  and  eye  work,  such  as  drawing,  carpen- 
try, turning,  music,  sewing,  and  cooking;  and  the  giving  of  much  more  time  to  the 
sciences  of  observation— chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  geography,  not  political, 
but  geological  and  ethnographical  geography.  These  sciences  should  be  taught  in 
the  most  concrete  manner  possible — that  is,  in  laboratories,  with  ample  experimenting 
done  by  the  individual  pupil  with  his  own  eyes  and  hands,  and  in  the  field  throu^ 
the  pupil's  own  observation  guided  by  expert  leaders.  In  secondary  schools  situated 
in  the  country  the  elements  of  agriculture  should  have  an  important  place  in  the 
program,  and  the  pupils  should  all  work  in  the  school  gardens  and  experimental  plats, 
both  individually  and  in  cooperation  with  others.  In  city  schools  a  manual  training 
should  be  given  which  should  prepare  a  boy  for  any  one  of  many  different  trades,  not 
by  familiarizing  him  with  the  details  of  actual  work  in  any  trade,  but  by  giving  him 
an  all-round  bodily  vigor,  a  nervous  system  capable  of  multiform  coordinated  efforts, 
a  liking  for  doing  his  best  in  competition  with  mates,  and  a  widely  applicable  skill  of 
eye  and  hand.  Again,  music  should  be  given  a  substantial  place  in  the  program  of 
every  secondary  school,  in  oider  that  all  the  pupils  may  learn  musical  notation,  and 
may  get  much  practice  in  reading  music  and  in  singing.  Drawing,  both  freehand 
and  mechanical,  should  be  given  ample  time  in  every  secondary  school  program, 
because  it  is  an  admirable  mode  of  expression  which  supplements  language  and  is 
often  to  be  preferred  to  it,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  many  arts  and  trades, 
affords  simultaneously  good  training  for  both  eye  aad  hand,  and  gives  much  enjoy- 
ment throughout  life  to  the  possessor  of  even  a  moderate  amount  of  skill. 

Drawing  and  music,  like  other  fine-art  studies,  were  regarded  by  the  Puritan  settlers 
of  New  England  and  by  all  their  social  and  religious  kindred  as  superfluities,  which, 
if  not  positively  evil,  were  still  of  wasteful  or  haxmful  tendency,  and  were,  therefore, 
to  be  kept  out  of  every  course  of  education.  By  many  teachers  and  educational 
administrators  music  and  drawing  are  still  regarded  as  fads  or  trivial  accomplishmentB 
not  worthy  to  rank  as  substantial  educational  material;  whereaa  they  are  important 
f  eatures  in  the  outfit  of  every  human  being  who  means  to  be  cultivated,  efficient,  and 
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ratioiially  happy.  In  coufleqaence,  many  native  Americans  have  grown  up  without 
mufflcal  faculty  and  without  any  power  to  draw  or  sketch,  and  so  without  the  high 
capacity  for  enjoymefit,  and  for  giving  joy,  which  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with 
these  arts  imparts.  This  is  a  disaster  which  has  much  diminished  the  happiness  of 
the  native  American  stock.  It  is  high  time  that  the  American  school— urban  or  rural, 
mechanical,  commercial,  or  classical,  public,  private,  or  endowed — set  earnestly  to 
work  to  repair  this  great  Iobb  and  damage.  Although  considerable  improvements 
have  been  recently  made  in  the  programs  of  American  secondary  schools,  especially 
within  the  past  10  years,  or  since  vocational  training  has  been  much  discussed,  multi- 
tudes of  Americans  continue  to  regard  the  sense-training  subjects  as  fads  and  super- 
fluitieB.  They  say,  let  the  public  blementary  schools  teach  thoroughly  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  let  natural  science,  drawing,  music,  domestic 
arts  and  crafts,  and  manual  training  severely  alone.  Let  the  secondary  schools  teach 
thoroughly  English,  lAtin,  American  history,  and  mathematics,  with  a  dash  of  eco- 
nomics and  civics,  and  cease  to  encumber  their  programs  with  bits  of  the  new  sciences 
and  the  new  sociology.  This  doctrine  is  dangerously  conservative;  for  it  would  restrict 
the  rifling  generations  to  memory  studies,  and  give  lliem  no  real  acquaintance  with  tile 
sciences  and  arts  which  within  a  hundred  yeim  have  revolutionized  all  the  industries 
of  the  white  race,  modified  profoundly  all  the  political  and  ethical  conceptions  of  the 
freedom-loving  peoples,  and  added  wonderfully  to  the  productive  capacity  of  Europe 
and  America. 

If  anyone  asks  how  it  can  be  possible  that  these  new  subjects,  all  time-consuming, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  existing  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States,  the 
answer— adequate,  though  not  easy  to  put  into  practice — ^is,  first,  that  the  memory  sub- 
jects and  the  mathematics  should  be  somewhat  reduced  as  regards  number  of  assigned 
periods  in  the  week;  secondly,  that  afternoon  hours  should  be  utilized,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  school  day  should  be  lengthened;  and  thirdly,  that  the  long  summer 
vacation  should  be  reduced.  It  is  worse  than  absurd  to  turn  city  children  into  the 
streets  for  more  than  two  months  every  summer.  Since  the  new  subjects  all  require 
bodQy  as  well  as  mental  exertion,  they  can  be  added  to  the  memory  subjects  without 
any  risk  to  the  health  of  the  children;  provided  that  the  shops,  laboratories,  and 
exerdsing  rooms  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated.  In  rural  schools  a  good  part  of  the 
new  work  in  sowing,  plantihg,  cultivating  the  ground,  and  harvesting  must  be  done  out 
of  doors.  The  observational,  manual,  and  scientific  subjects  often  prove  capable  of 
awaking  in  a  boy  or  young  man  an  intellectual  interest  and  a  zeal  in  woik  which 
memory  studies  have  never  stirred.  Hand-and-eye  work  often  develops  a  power  of 
concentrated  attention  which  bookwork  had  failed  to  produce,  but  which  can  be 
transferred  to  bookwork  when  once  created.  All  the  new  subjects  require  vigorous 
and  constant  use  of  the  memory,  knd  give  much  practice  in  exact  recording,  and  in 
drawing  only  the  limited  and  legitimate  inference  from  the  recorded  facts. 

The  suggested  changes  in  American  school  programs  will  not  make  public-school 
life  harder  or  more  fatiguing  for  the  pupils.  On  the  contrary,  observational  study 
and  concrete  teaching  are  more  interesting  to  bol^  children  and  adults  than  memory 
study  of  any  sort;  and  whenever  the  interest  of  pupils  is  aroused,  it  brings  out  more 
concentrated  attention  and  harder  work,  but  causes  less  fatigue.  The  obvious  utility 
of  mental  labor  directed  to  a  practical  end  increases  the  interest  the  pupils  take  in 
their  work,  and  stimulates  them  to  effective  e£Port.  To  use  a  good  tool  or  machine 
and  get  the  results  it  is  competent  t6  produce  when  in  skilful  hands,  is  vastly  more 
interestiiig  than  reading  or  hekring  about  the  xa&k  of  such  a  tool  or  machine.  When- 
ever, by  the  use  of  observntional  and  concrete  methods,  the  pupils'  power  of  attention 
and  of  concentrated  efifort  is  developed,  that  power  of  attention  once  acquired  can  be 
exercised  in  other  subjects.  This  principle  holds  true  not  only  of  manual  or  bodily 
labor  but  also  of  games  and  sports,  and  of  cooperation  in  rhythmical  movements,  like 
dancing.    The  power  of  concentntted  attention  won  in  carpentry,  toning,  foiging,  or 
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f  ann  work  is  easily  transfened  to  work  in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  or  at  a  later 
stage  in  history,  literature,  and  civics;  so  that  the  reduction  in  the  so-called  academic 
studies  made  to  allow  the  introduction  of  observational  studies  Heed  not  result  in  leaa 
attainment  in  the  academic  studies  themselves. 

For  this  great  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  American  secondary  schools  a  good 
deal  of  preparation  has  already  been  made.  The  new  schools  of  mechanic  arts,  the 
trade  schools,  the  various  endowed  institutes  for  giving  a  sound  training  in  applied 
science,  and  such  institutions  as  the  Hampton  Institute  and  Tusk^gee  Institute  aie 
showing  how  to  learn  by  actual  seeing,  hearing,  touching,  and  doing,  instead  of  by 
reading  and  committing  to  memory.  They  have  proved  that  the  mental  powers,  as 
well  as  the  bodily  powers,  are  strongly  developed  by  the  kind  of  instruction  they  give; 
so  that  nobody  need  apprehend  that  reduced  attention  to  memory  subjects,  with 
increased  attention  to  the  training  of  the  senses,  the  musd^,  and  the  nerves,  will 
result  in  a  smaller  capacity  for  sound  thinking  and  for  the  exercise  of  an  animating 
good  will. 

It  is  not  the  secondary  school  alone  which  needs  to  be  reformed;  the  elementary 
school  needs  to  set  a  different  standard  of  attainment,  not  lower  or  easier,  but,  rather, 
higher  and  harder;  a  standard  in  which  the  training  of  the  senses  shall  be  an  important 
element. 

If  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  served  well  boys  and  girls  from  6  to  18 
years  of  age,  the  main  reform  would,  in  time,  be  accomplished.  It  is  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  youth  of  the  country  that  go  to  the  colleges  and  the  higher  technical 
schools;  and  the  parents  of  this  small  percentage  are  often  able  to  provide  their  children, 
with  opportunities  for  securing,  outside  of  their  systematic  education,  a  well  coordi- 
nated use  of  all  their  senses  and  nerves,  such  as  a  violinist,  organist,  pilot,  locomotive 
engineer,  or  sharpshooter  requires.  The  educational  publicist  must  keep  in  mind 
the  interests  of  the  95  per  cent  of  the  children,  rather  than  those  of  the  5  per  cent; 
for  it  is  on  the  wise  treatment  of  the  mass  of  the  population  during  youth  that  a  modem 
democracy  must  rely  for  assuring  the  public  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

If  the  educational  material  and  the  method  of  instruction  were  right,  the  training^ 
given  in  the  grades  would  be  just  as  good  for  the  children  who  leave  school  at  14  as 
for  those  who  go  on  till  18,  and  the  training  in  the  high  school  would  be  equally  appro- 
priate for  pupils  who  do  not  go  to  college  as  for  those  who  do.  The  progressive  sense- 
training  from  beginning  to  end  of  systematic  education  is  desirable  for  all  pupils, 
whatever  their  destination  in  after  life,  and  should  prepare  every  pupil  for  his  best 
entrance  on  earning  a  livelihood,  at  whatever  age  that  necessity  is  to  come  upon  him. 
It  should  be  the  same  with  the  language  and  history  studies  in  every  public  school 
program.  At  every  stage,  or  in  every  grade,  they  should  be  suitable  for  every  pupil, 
no  matter  what  his  destination.  Flexibility  and  adaptation  to  individual  needs 
would  still  be  necessary  in  the  programs,  first,  in  order  to  enable  the  individual  pupil 
to  concentrate  on  the  studies  he  prefers  and  excels  in,  and  secondly  to  enable  pupils 
of  different  capacity  to  advance  at  different  rates. 

The  adoption  of  these  principles  would  solve  justly  problems  in  the  American  tax- 
supported  system  of  public  education  which  have  been  in  debate  for  generations. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  any  advocate  of  more  sense  training  in  education 
expects  to  diminish  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  or  of  the  motive  powers 
which  distinguish  man  from  the  other  animals,  or  to  impair  man's  faith  in  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  world,  or  his  sense  of  duty  toward  fellowmen,  or  his  sympathies  with 
them.  The  devotees  of  natural  and  physical  science  during  the  last  150  years  have 
not  shown  themselves  inferior  to  any  other  class  of  men  in  their  power  to  reason  and 
to  will,  and  have  shown  themselves  superior  to  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  value  or 
worth  to  society  of  the  product  of  those  powers.  The  men  who  have  done  most  for 
the  human  race  since  the  nineteenth  century  began,  through  the  right  use  of  their 
reason,  imagination,  and  will,  are  the  men  of  science,  the  artists,  and  the  skilled 
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cnftanen,  not  the  metaphyBiciaiiB,  the  erators,  the  historianB,  or  the  rulera.  In 
modem  times  the  most  beneficent  of  the  rulers  have  been  men  who  shared  in  some 
degree  the  new  scientific  spirit,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  metaphysicians.  As  to 
the  real  poets,  teachers  of  religion,  and  other  men  of  genius,  their  beet  work  has  the 
wrifflitific  quality  of  precision  and  truthfulnesB;  and  their  rhetorical  or  oratorical  work 
IB  only  their  second  best.  The  best  poetry  of  the  last  three  centuries  perfectly  illus- 
trates this  general  truth.  Shakespeare  wrote:  "I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild 
thyme  gfows."  The  florists  now  tell  us  that  thyme  will  not  thrive  except  on  a  bank. 
Geoige  Herbert  wrote: 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright; 

The  bndal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 

For  thou  must  die. 

Precisian  of  statement  could  not  go  farther;  thought  and  word  are  perfectly  accurate. 
Emerson  said  to  the  rhodora:  "The  selfsame  power  that  brought  me  here,  brought 
you."  A  more  accurate  description  of  the  imiversal  Providence  could  not  be  given. 
Even  martial  poetry  often  possesses  the  same  absolute  accuracy: 

Ohl  Tiber,  Father  Tiber, 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  dayl 

Gannon  to  risht  of  them, 
Gannon  to  left  of  them. 

Volleyed  and  thundered. 
Into  the  laws  of  Death 

Rode  tne  six  htmdred. 

When  human  emotions  are  to  be  stirred,  and  human  wills  inspired,  it  is  the  accuratOi 
perfectly  true  statement  which  moves  most  and  lasts  longest:  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this:  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

The  most  exact,  complete,  satisfying,  and  influential  description  of  true  neig^bor- 
linesB  in  all  literature  is  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan:  "Which  of  these  three, 
thinkest  thou,  proved  neighbor  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  robbers?  And  he  said, 
He  that  showed  mercy  on  him.    And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Go  and  do  thou  likewise." 

It  is  an  important  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  great  war  that  under  the  paodonate 
excitements  and  tremendous  strains  of  the  widespread  disaster  the  medical  profession 
and  the  nurses  of  all  coimtries  are  holding  firmly  to  that  exact  definition  of  the  neigh- 
bor, and  are  obeying  strictly  the  command,  "  Do  thou  likewise."  These  are  men  and 
women  who  have  received  thorough  training  of  the  senses  without  suffering  any  loss 
at  quick  sjnnpathy  or  of  humane  devotion. 

Rhetorical  exaggeration,  paradox,  hyperbole,  and  rhapsody  doubtless  have  their 
uses  in  moving  to  immediate  action  masses  of  ordinary  men  and  women;  but  they 
are  not  the  finest  weapons  of  the  teacher  and  moralist: 


Speaks  for  itself  the  fact, 
^  unrelentinff  Nature  leaves 
Her  every  act  I 


Adjournment. 
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Pan  Amebxoan  UNiok, 
Tuesday  aftenuxm,  December  S8, 1915. 

Honorary  Chairman,  Antonio  RAMfBEZ  Fontecha. 
Qiairman,  P.  P.  Claxton. 

The  seBsion  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman,  who 
introduced  the  honorary  chairman,  Dr.  Antonio  Ramirek  Fontecha, 
the  ex-commissioner  general  of  Honduras  for  the  International 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Dr.  Fontecha  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  of  presiding  at  this  session.  He  begged  further  to 
extend  to  the  congress  the  cordial  wishes  of  one  of  the  small  countries 
of  the  American  Continent,  but  not  the  least  in  ideals. 

The  following  program  was  arranged  for  this  session  by  the  sub- 
sectional  committees  on  commerce  and  conunercial  education: 

INTHODUCTOBY  REMARKS. 

Hon.  William  C.  Redfield. 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters. 
Dr.  Edmimd  J.  James. 

GENERAL  TOPIC:  PREPARATION  FOR  TRADE,  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  business  man,*  by  J.  A.  FitrreH. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  educator,  by  Edwin  F.  Gay. 

introdIuctort  remarks. 

By  Hon.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD, 
Stcretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  I  am  a  littie  overwhelmed 
at  haying  it  said  that  the  first  address  of  the  afternoon  is  to  be  by 
me,  for  I  have  nothing  about  me  so  suspicious  as  an  address.  In  the 
hours  that  pass  away  so  imsuspectingly  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce it  had  not  occurred  to  me  it  was  possible  for  you  to  expect  a 
formal  address  when  there  are  others  so  much  better  fitted  by  training 
and  disposition  to  address  you  than  I.  And  yet  I  should  be  false  to 
much  of  my  deepest  feeling  if  I  did  not  come  at  least  to  say  a  word 
or  two  of  appreciation  about  the  fact  that  a  scientific  body  allows  a 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  to  come  near  it  at  all.  It  has  imtil  recent 
years  been  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  commerce  in  this 
country  that  it  should  often  give  a  cold  shoulder  to  science  of  every 
kind.  I  feel  that  you  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  and 
upon  the  Department  I  represent  in  extending  an  invitation  on 
behatf  of  scientists  to  a  mere  man  of  commerce  to  come  into  your 
sacred  presence. 

Now,  there  is  more  truth  than  I  wish  there  was  in  what  I  have  just 
said  to  you.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  business  in  many  lands  science 
and  commerce  have  been  greatly  separated.  It  is  not  a  mere  expres- 
sion. They  have  looked  at  each  other  askance,  and  not  in  this  country 
alone.  There  have  been  and  there  still  are  men  in  America  who 
speak  of  the  ''practical'^  things  as  distinguished  from  the  scientific 
things.  This  antagonism  between  the  so-called  practical  and  the 
scientific  method  has  been  deeply  hurtful  to  American  commerce; 
has  resulted  too  much  in  the  reign,  now  rapidly  passing,  of  what  we 
may  call  the  "rule  of  thumb."  King  Thumb  has  been  a  great  power 
in  American  industry,  and  King  Science  has  looked  in  through  closed 
windows  too  often  to  see  King  Thumb  hard  at  work.  But  that  day, 
thanks  to  the  patience  and  power  of  science,  has  in  large  part  passed, 
and  will  ere  long  disappear  entirely.  Now,  I  find  in  a  newspaper 
published  this  week  an  article  that  will  strike  you,  I  am  sure, 
strangely,  for  the  title  of  it  reads,  "Adapting  science  to  commerce." 
As  if  science  after  all  was  to  come  to  be  a  servant  and  handmaiden 
of  this  thing  we  call  commerce.  I  hope  there  still  may  be  a  larger 
development  of  this  thought,  and  that  we  shall  come  to  recognize 
the  beginnings  at  least,  of  a  science  of  commerce,  and  that  we  shall 
consider  commerce  itself  as  a  matter  requiring  in  very  truth  a  scien- 
tific training. 

There  is  a  modest  fitness,  after  all,  in  my  being  here,  since  we 
represent  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  four  or  five  great  scien- 
tific services  of  the  Government.  I  have  been  glad  to  cause  to  have 
printed  and  circulated  here  a  little  pamphlet  giving  you  in  brief  the 
names  and  addresses  of  these  different  scientific  services  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  work  they  do.  Being  myself  a  commercial  man, 
brought  up  in  a  factory,  I  want  to  bear  witness  as  duch  to  my  pro- 
found respect  for  and  my  belief  in  the  great  scientific  work  for  devel- 
opment of  industry.  One  of  the  things  of  which  I  am  really  most 
proud  is  that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  these  scientific  services 
divorced  from  everything  except  scientific  considerations  in  eveiy 
manner.  Now,  we  would  welcome  the  scientific  friends  here  to 
any  one  of  these  scientific  services,  where  we  would  be  glad  to  show 
you  what  is  being  done,  and  the  method  of  doing ;  to  put  before  you 
something  of  the  height  and  depth  of  this  scientific  development. 
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We  sometimeB  say  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  for  ite 
jurisdiction  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneathi  and  the  waters 
between.  This  is  literally  true,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  map  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  to  look  after  the  health,  number,  and  quality  of  the 
fish  that  are  in  our  waters  and  the  methods  of  catching  them;  to  pro- 
tect and  map  our  coast  line ;  to,  in  a  large  part,  survey  and  measure 
the  extent  of  the  land;  and  to  care  for  the  wireless  system,  which 
has  its  work  entirely  in  the  atmosphere.  So,  you  see,  we  do  reach 
from  the  heavens  above  to  the  waters  beneath  the  earth. 

We  are  expecting  to  show,  in  connection  with  an  address  which 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Greodetic  Survey  will  give  next 
week  in  the  Raleigh  Hotel  before  one  of  your  sections,  moving  pic- 
tures of  how  some  of  our  scientific  work  is  carried  on. 

How  do  we  make  the  sciences,  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  the 
servants  of  commerce)  If  I  were  one  of  you  gentlemen  who  have 
papers  to  read,  and  knew  how  long  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  apt 
to  talk  when  he  gets  on  that  subject,  I  should  fold  my  paper,  like  the 
Arab  his  tent,  and  quietly  steal  away.  Yet  I  purpose  to  be  merciful 
to  you,  and  only  touch  very  briefly  on  a  little  of  what  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Government  is,  so  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  it. 

First,  as  to  how  it  affects  the  commerce  of  the  coimtry.  To  my 
thinkingi  gentlemen,  we  shall  never  reach  what  the  commerce  of 
America  ought  to  be ;  it  will  never  be  the  friend  to  our  country  and 
other  countries  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be ;  it  will  never  spread  its 
influence  abroad  as  it  ought  to  do,  until  we  find  the  United  States 
aiding  her  commerce  with  the  light  that  science  can  shed  upon  it. 
We  need  in  our  industries — ^we  do  not  yet  realize  that  we  need  it  as 
much  as  we  do — the  constant  aid  of  scientific  men.  We  are  as  yet 
bimglers  in  much  of  our  commercial  work.  We  are  attempting  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  commercial  work  all  over  the  land  with  untrained 
and  imtaught  instruments.  We  have  not  yet  developed  a  class  of 
trained  commercial  men.  If  you  knew  the  difficulty  we  have  to 
get  men  fitted  to  go  into  the  lands  at  the  south;  fitted  to  go  into 
the  presence  as  their  equals  in  mind  and  training  of  the  great  mer- 
chants and  bankers  and  business  men  of  the  South  and  Central 
American  countries,  you  would  realize  this  more  fiiUy.  The  simple 
question,  What  modem  languages  does  this  gentleman  speak?  mows 
down  like  a  scythe  the  great  mass  of  applicants  for  commercial 
work.  In  what  particular  branch  of  commerce  is  the  gentleman 
trained,  acts  also  like  a  sickle.  Those  we  are  able  to  get  are  pitifully 
few  as  compared  with  the  needs  that  exist  for  trained  men,  speak- 
ing the  living  languages  of  the  world,  and  knowing  something  at 
least  of  what  commerce  means  in  all  its  broad  significance. 

The  modem  conquistador  of  commerce  leaves  no  ruins  in  his 
path.  He  is  a  builder  up  of  things.  He  is  not  a  man  who  tram- 
ples with  the  iron  heel  of  war,  but  he  is  a  true  constructor.    He 
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draws  nations  together,  and  just  as  the  conquistador  of  old  had  to 
be  trained  for  his  fierce  and  cruel  war,  so  the  conquistador  of  to-day 
needs  to  be  trained  for  his  work  of  useful  living,  of  helpful  service. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  to  send  a  man  out  into  the  great  oom- 
mercial  arenas  of  this  world  untaught  and  untrained,  with  what  we 
are  pleased  sometimes  to  call  a  general  education,  is  to  send  him  to 
defeat,  and  to  submit  the  nation  to  harm  because  the  man  is  not 
equipped  for  the  task  he  is  sent  to  do.  That  is  a  branch  of  com- 
mercial education  which  has  its  manifold  phases.  I  could  not  as 
much  as  touch  upon  them  all  here  to-day,  but  I  may  hft  a  comer  of 
the  veil  which  shows  how  true  it  is  that  the  scientific  man  of  this 
hour  is  the  servant  and  supporter  of  commerce  and  how  upon  his 
work  commerce  is  building. 

K  it  were  not  for  applied  biology  there  would  be  no  pearl-button 
industry  in  America.  I  prestune  there  are  a  great  many  pearl  but- 
tons in  this  audience.  You  pay  a  few  cents  for  them,  take  them  and 
use  them  without  a  thought  that  it  requires  constant  active  work 
of  biological  scientists  to  provide  so  simple  a  matter  as  a  pearl  but- 
ton. Yet  if  we  did  not  have  applied  biology  your  pearl  buttons 
would  be  very  high  priced,  because  the  supply  now  comes  from  the 
rivers  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey,  and  was  long  ago  threatened  to  be 
exhausted.  How  was  the  supply  to  be  replenished?  Some  one, 
somewhere,  had  to  find  where  the  fresh-water  clam  came  from,  for 
it  is  this  clam  shell  that  provides  the  raw  material  from  which  the 
pearl  button  is  obtained.  Whence  came  the  fresh-water  clam? 
He  was  discovered  at  last  hiding  away  in  the  larva  stage  in  the  gills 
of  a  fish.  From  that  discovery  has  come  much  for  our  great  Mis- 
sissippi River  industry.  The  Mississippi  has  a  habit  of  overflowing  its 
banks  every  spring.  This  causes  the  river,  when  reaching  its  normal 
limits  again,  to  leave  on  the  banks  smaU  ponds,  which  very  soon  dry 
up.  These  ponds  contain  many  fish  which  their  drying  would  de- 
stroy. Our  men  go  many  miles  up  and  down  this  stream,  taking 
these  fish  from  the  small,  disappearing  ponds  and  carrying  them  to 
the  large  biological  laboratory  or  other  temporary  stations  in  the  vicin- 
ity where  they  are  inoculated  with  the  germs  which  eventually  become 
fresh-water  clams.  These  httle  germs  which  are  kept  in  tanks  fasten 
themselves  on  the  gills  of  the  fish  in  the  tank  and  stay  there.  These 
fish  are  then  put  back  in  the  river  and  so  distribute  the  germs  all 
over  the  Mississippi  Valley.  When  the  germs  are  five  or  six  or  seven 
weeks  old,  they  mature  and  drop  off  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  where 
they  remain  till  in  due  time  the  pearl  fisher  makes  his  catch,  and  the 
shells  are  made  into  pearl  buttons.  Were  it  not  for  the  continued 
inoculation  of  millions  of  fish  (8,000,000  last  year,  I  believe)  by  this 
process,  I  doubt  whether  you  would  be  able  to  get  pearl  buttons 
readily. 
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We  discovered  in  another  one  of  our  scientific  services  another 
Washington  Monument  not  long  ago — one  bigger,  comparatively 
speaking;  than  the  one  we  can  see  here  in  Washington.  This  par- 
ticular Washington  Monument  of  ours  is  under  the  sea  where  it  comes 
up  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide  to  within  17  feet  of  the  top.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  a  Washington  Monument  as  large  as  that  to 
be  under  the  sea.  It  sticks  up  like  a  spire  about  50  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  about  650  feet  high.  We  have  had  the  habit  in  past  years 
of  finding  these  things  by  wrecking  a  ship  on  them  and  then  naming 
them  after  the  ship.  It  now  and  then  caused  the  loss  of  a  good 
many  lives,  but  we  didn't  seem  to  mind  it.  We  have  changed  all 
that.  Now  we  go  about  hunting  these  submerged  monuments  before 
the  wreck.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  wiU  talk  about 
this  and  show  you  a  picture  of  the  work. 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  researches  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  where  they  go  into  the  great  facts  which  underlie  our 
industries.  There  we  keep  something  like  400  yoimg  scientific  men 
working  all  the  time.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  standard  of  color  ?  That  your  views  and  yoiu*  fellow  man's 
views  as  to  what  is  red,  yellow,  or  green  may  be  diflPerent  ?  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  red.  Did  you  ever  realize  that  there 
are  great  industries  depending  upon  accurate  colors?  As  there  is 
no  standard  by  which  these  things  can  be  positively  determined,  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  one  in  this  room  who  could  say  with  accu- 
racy what  is  red,  green,  blue,  or  yellow.  If  I  asked  you  to  bring 
me  red  I  am  sure  20  different  shades,  if  not  200,  would  be  brought. 
Tliese  things  have  to  be  known.  There  are  industries  depending 
upon  a  definite  known  standard  of  color,  just  as  much  as  oleomar- 
garine, butter,  cottonseed  oil,  etc.  We  are  working  at  the  depart- 
ment to  determine  what  standards  of  color  are. 

Now,  without  wearying  you,  it  is  our  duty  to  go  into  many  facts 
which  are  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary  things  of  living,  and  bring 
them  out,  and  see  if  we  can  determine  the  lines  by  which  nature 
operates  and  make  them  useful  to  mankind. 

In  all  this  we  are  simply  the  servants  of  commerce,  and  it  rejoices 
us  more  and  more  day  by  day  to  see  recognition  of  this  service 
coming  from  men  who  are  the  great  producers  of  the  commercial 
world.  We  believe  that  the  veil  is  lifting,  and  the  scientific  man 
is  finding  his  place,  and  that  we  shall  add  to  the  science  of  commerce, 
as  it  should  be  done,  men  trained  in  science  in  aU  its  bearings, 
backing  up  commerce  by  scientific  truths,  and  supporting  commerce 
in  its  final  phases. 

So  we  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  look  most  gratefully  to 
this  body  of  scientific  men  met  here  to  consider  those  things  which 
make  for  the  larger  lights  of  life  as  our  fellow  workers,  and  as  those 
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whom  we  would  willingly  serve.  More  and  more  it  seems  to  me  true 
that  many  conditions  of  our  lives  are  usually  misunderstood.  We  do 
not  know,  and  therefore  disagree  where,  if  we  knew  more  fully,  we 
would  see  a  common  ground  for  oiu:  work.  The  Ughting  by 
knowledge,  the  drawing  of  the  veil  from  the  secrets  of  nature,  the 
opening  up  of  truth  in  all  its  multiform  phases  brings  the  balm  of 
peace  to  mankind.  Additions  to  human  thought  bring  in  greater 
measure  the  power  of  service  to  us  all.  So  I  pray  that  the  growth  of 
scientific  thought  may  go  on;  that  it  may  be  received  sympathetically 
by  public  men;  and  that  we  of  the  commercial  world  may  long 
continue  to  be  its  servants. 


OUR  GOVERNMENTS  ATnTUDE  WTTH  RESPECT  TO  PREPARATION 

FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

By  ANDREW  J.  PETERS, 
AitiUani  SeereUtry  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  present  is  indeed  an  opportune  time  for  the  enlargement  of 
mutual  trade  and  financial  interests  of  the  Americas.  The  benefits 
which  resulted  from  the  Pan  American  financial  conference  of  May 
last  have  in  great  measure  paved  the  way.  Heretofore  merchants  of 
this  country  piux;hasing  consignments  from  our  sister  Republics  had 
to  pay  for  them  by  drafts  on  London,  while  now  the  American  dollar 
is  practically  the  only  one  not  at  a  discount,  and  plans  are  already 
under  way  by  prominent  financiers  of  this  coimtry  to  furnish  the 
money  which  is  no  longer  available  from  Europe  and  so  badly  needed 
in  South  and  Central  America  for  the  development  of  their  enterprises. 

Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  cement  that  friendship  which  has  always 
existed  between  this  country  and  the  southern  Republics  in  a  material 
way  by  stepping  into  the  breach  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
European  capital  from  South  America  and  laying  foundations  for  a 
continuance  of  our  present  participation  in  the  South  American  trade 
when  the  European  war  has  ended,  for  this  is  the  only  way  we  shall 
keep  it.  This  is  probably  the  first  real  opportunity  this  country  has 
ever  had  of  enjoying  its  just  share  of  the  trade  with  its  sister  Repub- 
lics, for  until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  we  have  been  imable 
to  compete  with  our  European  rivals,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
American  steamship  lines  and  the  further  fact  that  rebates  and 
preferential  rates  were  granted  by  European  countries  which  resulted 
in  monopolizing  for  them  this  vast  trade,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  taken  the  greater  part  of  South  American 
exports. 
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The  question  of  adequate  shipping  facilities  is  the  paramount  one 
which  concerns  our  trade  and  further  relationship  with  the  Latin- 
American  Republics.  This  matter  is  now  receiving  the  atteiltion  of 
Congress  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  broad  fundamental  law  will  be 
enacted  at  the  present  session  which  will  result  in  the  creation  of  an 
adequate  merchant  marine  for  the  conduct  of  our  South  American 
and  foreign  trade  and  which  will  put  an  end  to  foreign  monopoly  of 
the  seas  in  this  regard. 

This  country  is  now  passing  through  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
eras  in  its  history.  Our  domestic  and  foreign  trade  has  expanded 
to  enormous  proportions.  Unemployment  is  not  a  problem  to-day 
and  the  country  has  been  blessed  agam  with  huge  crops.  This  great 
revival  in  business  is  legitimate  and  would  have  been  experienced 
even  though  the  European  war  had  never  occurred.  VSTien  the  war 
is  over,  however,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  output  of 
some  commodities  which  are  now  swelling  our  exports,  but  if  we  are 
successful  in  procuring  adequate  shipping  facilities  with  which  to 
transport  our  surplus  goods  to  the  Latin-American  Republics,  as 
•well  as  to  other  foreign  countries,  we  will,  I  am  confident,  be  '^pre- 
pared for  peace"  as  far  as  our  future  foreign  commerce  is  concerned. 
,  We  must  not  be  overconfident,  however,  in  our  ability  to  retain 
our  present  participation  in  the  Latin-American  trade.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  our  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  neighbors  be 
genuine  and  altruistic.  We  should  therefore  be  prepared  to  extend 
to  them  every  f aciUty  that  our  resources  wiU  permit,  study,  and  adapt 
ourselves  to,  their  trade  customs  and  render  them  better  service 
than  they  were  accustomed  in  the  past  to  receive  from  Europe. 

We  realize  the  necessity  for  a  better  mutual  understanding  between 
the  nations  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  efforts  to  establish  that 
condition  are  meeting  with  success.  Our  desire  for  a  resultant  in- 
creased trade  relation  is  not  a  selfish  one,  and  can  never  expand  or 
survive  if  based  solely  on  selfish  aims.  Its  true  basis  can  rest  only 
on  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the  respective  countries 
and  the  mutual  benefit  and  help  which  is  derived  from  such  under- 
standing. Commerce  can  not  be  advanced  by  the  attempted  ex- 
ploitation of  one  country  by  another,  or  by  one  country  seeking  solely 
to  seU  goods  to  another.  It  must  exist  by  trade  that  is  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all  countries  concerned.  There  must  be  a  mutual 
exchange,  and  for  that  reason  the  calling  and  meeting  of  such  a 
conference  as  this  is  of  immense  advantage  to  all  nations  concerned. 

TRAINING  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  interest  in  foreign  trade 
in  the  United  States  has  been  something  entirely  unparalleled  in 
our  previous  experience.    During  the  last  half  century,  when  our 
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foreign  trade  has  been  growing  steadily  from  year  to  year,  we  have 
not  had  the  same  attitude  toward  foreign  trade  which  the  people 
in  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  had.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  not  possessed  a  merchant  marine.  Thus  our  foreign  trade  has 
been  physically  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  other  commercial 
nations.  We  have  exported  chiefly  raw  materials  and  agricultural 
products  which  practically  sold  themselves,  and  consequently  did 
not  have  to  go  out  and  study  foreign  markets  and  possible  foreign 
outlets  for  our  principal  export  products.  Instead,  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  merchandbing  concerns  and  the  foreign  merchants 
came  to  us  and  took  off  our  hands  what  we  had  to  supply,  and  there 
was  the  end  of  the  transaction.  All  the  merchandising  problems, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  were  solved  for  us  by  the  mere  force 
of  economic  conditions.  We  were  anxious  to  sell  only  to  the  same 
extent  that  foreign  buyers  were  anxious  to  buy. 

The  result  of  it  all  has  been  that  foreign  trade  has  not  offered 
a  career  to  a  large  number  of  Americans  in  the  same  way  that  foreign 
trade  has  offered  a  career  to  a  large  nimiber  of  Englishmen,  a  lai^e 
number  of  Dutchmen,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen.  The  peoples  of 
those  nationalities  have  for  years  been  marketing  manufactured 
products,  and  manufactured  products  which  required  the  cidtivation 
of  sales  of  ability  and  vigorous  penetration  into  foreign  markets. 
Those  countries  have  been  developing  their  merchant  marines  and 
have  been  actually  handling  their  own  export  commodities  up  to 
the  time  when  they  reached  the  consumers  in  foreign  lands.  Foreign 
conmierce  in  those  countries  has  consequently  for  years  offered  a 
career.  In  Elngland  yoimg  men  starting  in  business  have  been  con- 
fronted with  specific  opportunities  to  go  to  the  colonies  and  to  go 
to  foreign  countries  representing  English  industrial  concerns.  In 
France  the  development  has  been  along  the  same  lines,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale.  It  is  interesting  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  French 
official  pubUcation,  Moniteur  du  Conunerce,  and  note  the  adver- 
tisements of  opportunities  for  yoimg  Frenchmen  to  represent  French 
manufacturers  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  same 
column  are  likewise  numerous  advertisements  of  young  Frenchmen 
who  have  prepared  themselves  for  service  in  the  foreign  and  colonial 
fields,  who  are  looking  for  appointments.  In  our  coimtry  we  have 
thought  of  ''the  learned  professions,"  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  pos- 
sibly some  other  branches  of  Government  service  under  the  con- 
ception of  a  career.  Certainly  the  ordinary  employee  beginning  with 
a  commercial  concern  has  had  no  such  lofty  idea  as  that  of  a  career 
ahead  of  him.  He  has  a  job,  no  very  definite  aims  or  ambitions; 
if  another  line  of  employment  offered  a  better  job,  he  would  take 
it,  no  matter  how  far  removed  it  might  be  from  the  line  he  was  in 
before,  if  he  thought  he  could  hold  down  the  new  job,  liked  the  firm, 
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etc.    In  the  great  commercial  nations  of  Europe  the  situation  has 
been  different. 

Perhaps  in  Germany,  even  more  than  in  Englandi  France,  and  the 
other  countries,  commerce  has  been  looked  on  as  a  career,  just  as  the 
Army  and  Navy  or  one  of  ''the  learned  professions."  The  result  is 
that  in  Germany  there  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  a  larger,  better 
trained,  more  specialized  supply  of  available  men  and  women  for  the 
different  posts  in  the  commerce  organization.  With  us  how  many 
export  sales  managers  began  their  business  life  with  the  ambition  or 
the  definite  aim  to  fit  themselves  to  become  export  sales  managers  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  most  of  them  went  into  business  life  with  the 
idea  of  taking  their  chances  on  learning  the  general  business  of  the 
firms  they  were  with,  and  taking  their  chances  on  promotions  in  the 
service  in  whatever  direction  the  openings  might  arise  1  They  have 
worked  up,  and  by  ability  shown  in  other  lines  in  the  business  of  their 
firms  they  earned  promotions  to  positions  of  more  and  more  respon- 
sibility, and  then  when  the  position  of  export  sales  manager  became 
open,  have  been  shunted  in  there  on  the  firm's  confidence  from  their 
success  in  other  lines  that  they  would  make  good  in  that.  Our  leading 
men  in  foreign-trade  work  have  been  recruited  to  a  surprisingly  large 
degree  from  other  lines.  They  are  men  who  have  jumped  in  and  have 
had  to  learn  the  things  which  they  should  know  after  thay  have 
arrived  in  their  present  positions.  This  is  a  more  or  less  haphazard 
method  of  filling  these  positions,  and  the  men  selected  have  in  too 
many  instances  had  only  a  haphazard  training. 

We*  have  had  Germany  cited  to  us  as  the  great  example  so  often 
that  we  are  apt  to  become  wearied  of  repetitions  along  this  line.  But 
even  so,  we  must  acknowledge  that  Germany  is  indisputably  ahead 
of  us  in  the  whole  matter  of  vocational  training,  and  though  the 
development  of  the  fine  network  of  schools  of  commerce  in  that 
country  is  recent,  the  system  has  brought  and  is  bringing  such  good 
results  that  the  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  in- 
struction have  not  been  begrudged.  It  is  in  these  schools  that  the 
Germans  get  the  training  which  fits  them  for  commerce  as  a  career; 
those  who  select  foreign  commerce,  world  commerce,  receive  the 
proper  training  for  their  chosen  work. 

Before  1880  the  commercial  schools  (Handelsschulen)  were  almost 
unknown  even  in  their  elementary  forms,  and  it  is  only  since  1890  that 
their  development  has  been  really  notable.  The  commercial  schools 
were  at  first  looked  upon  as  superfluous  or  as  specializing  too  early  or 
too  highly.  Gradually,  however,  the  various  governments,  the  trade 
organizations,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  came  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  class  of  instruction,  and  tonday  in  Germany  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  devoting  special  attention  to  the  training  of 
men  to  meet  the  vast  problems  of  world  trade,  are  better  established 


and  better  equipped  than  those  of  any  other  country.  The  trade 
schoob  teadti  the  artiaan  how  to  apply  science  and  skill  in  the  handi- 
craft employmenta,  and  the  commercial  schools  educate  the  merchant, 
the  wholesaler,  the  world  dealer,  the  great  banker,  the  consular  officer ; 
in  short,  the  men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  felt  that  both  systems  of  education  are  necessary  for 
the  successful  development  of  the  manufacturing  industry  and  the 
marketing  of  commodities,  upon  which,  in  truth,  the  success  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  so  largely  depends. 

The  highest  step  in  the  general  system  of  commercial  education  in 
Gennany  is  occupied  by  the  so-called  conmiercial  high  schools 
(Handelssohulen),  where  instruction  is  on  a  par  with  instruction  in  the 
liberal  arts  in  the  universities.  Those  schools  rank  with  the  famous 
technical  high  schools,  agricultural  high  schools,  and  the  universities. 
In  some  instances  they  are  independent  organizations  and  in  others 
they  are  a  part  of  long  established  universities.  A  few  years  ago  United 
States  Deputy  Consul  Meyer  made  an  interesting  report  on  the  devel- 
opment of  these  schools  and  on  the  attitude  toward  them  in  Germany. 
This  report  was  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  Special 
Consular  Reports,  volume  33.  Mr.  Meyer  has  pointe'd  out  that  in  Ger- 
many education  invests  a  man  with  a  peculiar  social  prestige,  irre- 
spective of  his  personality.  The  social  standing  of  the  mercantile 
classes  has  been  elevated  by  a  higher  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
type  of  the  commercial  high  schools.  Instruction  in  these  schools 
is  given  not  only  by  the  regular  professors  but  is  in  a  very  large 
measure  given  by  practical  men  of  affairs.  The  effort  has  constantly 
been  made  to  safeguard  the  instruction  from  becoming  too  academic 
and  including  too  practical  aspects;  that  is,  to  keep  the  instruction 
from  becoming  of  a  typical  professional  sort.  In  one  or  another  of  the 
schools  practically  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world  are  taught, 
not  only  the  ordinary  commercial  languages  which  are  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  our  universities,  but  even  the  most  outlandish  tongues, 
such  as  the  Bantu  and  other  Negro  dialects,  which  prevail  in  some 
sections  of  Africa  where  the  Germans  have  been  seeking  foreign  trade. 

In  our  Government  service  we  have  recently  expanded  our  foreign 
trade  work  in  consequence  of  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  such 
work  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers.  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  State  have 
experienced  difficulty,  particularly  in  getting  men  with  the  proper 
education  and  training  to  do  this  class  of  work.  In  language  training 
most  candidates  have  been  decidedly  deficient.  The  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
been  conducting  examinations  practically  every  month  during  the 
year  1915.  Candidates  have  reported  that  they  have  studied  French, 
German,  or  Spanish  for  so  and  so  many  years  in  our  universities, 
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and  when  the  tests  have  come  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  woefully 
deficient  in  practical  knowledge  of  the  languages.  Their  training 
in  conunercial  geography  and  in  any  matters  relating  to  the  technique 
of  the  export  trade  has  been  equally  deficient. 

The  National  City  Bank  in  New  York  has  experienced  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  difficidty,  and  that  institution  has  now  established 
a  foreign  trade  training  school  of  its  own,  in  which  it  is  giving  funda- 
mental instruction  in  foreign  languages  and  in  matters  of  foreign 
trade  and  foreign  banking  with  the  emphasis  all  on  the  practical  side 
of  the  work.  For  this  service  they  have  been  picking  recent  graduates 
of  our  leading  universities  who  have  had  an  interest  in  work  of  this 
kind.  The  material  has  often  been  pretty  crude  at  the  start,  and  the 
really  practical  matters  have  come  as  a  revelation  to  most  of  these 
young  men,  even  after  they  have  taken  courses  in  our  educational 
institutions  which  were  drawn  up  and  conducted  with  the  idea  of 
preparing  them  for  foreign  trade  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  feature  in  this  problem  is  that  the 
leaders  in  our  schools  and  colleges  seem  unable  or  xmwiiling  to  see 
the  need,  or,  having  seen  it,  are  unable  or  xmwiiling  to  give  the 
thorough  instruction  necessary.  If  ever  the  educator  had  a  definite, 
concrete  problem  to  solve,  it  is  this.  Up  to  the  present  time  there 
are  no  appreciable  results.  Several  of  the  conmiercial  schools  and 
colleges  are  giving  excellent  instruction  to  young  men  intending  to 
engage  in  business  in  this  country,  and  some  are  oflFering  good  courses 
in  foreign  trade.  But  these  courses  have  not  been  grouped  so  as  to 
give  the  all-round  training  necessary  for  success  in  export  trade; 
the  language  work  is  inadequate,  and  no  opportunity  is  provided  to 
acquire  the  requisite  practical  experience. 

At  one  institution  a  novel  step  has  been  taken  and  a  promising 
plan  is  ready  to  be  put  into  operation.  New  York  University  has 
announced  the  creation  of  a  limited  number  of  special  business 
fellowships  for  the  purpose  of  training  men  for  foreign  trade.  These 
fellowships  are  awarded  by  business  cone-ems  to  men  selected  from  a 
large  nimaber  of  appUcants  throughout  the  country.  The  plan  is  to 
employ  the  men  on  a  part-time  arrangement  in  the  New  York  ofiices 
of  these  concerns  and  let  them  spend  the  remainder  of  their  time  in 
study  at  the  New  York  University.  Dining  the  sununers,  which 
would  ordinarily  be  devoted  to  vacation,  the  men  will  be  expected 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  business  concerns 
employing  them.  For  this  half-time  work  they  are  to  receive  from 
$60  to  $75  per  month,  and  the  course  of  training  will  usually  last 
three  years,  though  each  man  must  of  course  adapt  his  training  to 
the  need  of  his  employers.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  men  will 
Uve  in  clubs  located  near  the  university,  each  club  devoted  to  the 
study  of  one  foreign  language.    During  the  coming  year  there 
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probably  will  be  25  to  30  men  studying  and  working  on  this  basis, 
and  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  is  expected  in  the  future. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when  compared  with  the  thorough 
and  careful  training  which  Germany  and  other  European  countries 
have  given  their  foreign  representatives,  our  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  lamentably  weak.  Our  previous  attitude  toward  foreign 
trade  expansion  has,  however,  been  largely,  if  not  directly  responsible 
for  this.  But  I  am  strongly  of  the  behef  that  with  the  stimulus 
recently  given  our  export  trade,  and  the  natural  incentive  to  hold 
the  advantage  which  we  now  have  in  the  world's  trade,  will  result  in 
a  general  awakening  of  our  exporters  to  the  great  possibiUties  that  are 
within  their  reach  and  that  they  will  profit  by  the  example  set  by  our 
more  experienced  trade  competitors  in  Europe  by  making  an  intelli- 
gent study  of  foreign  markets  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  trade 
customs  of  such  markets. 

This  gathering  of  distinguished  representatives  from  the  Americas 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  valuable  interchange  of  thought 
along  this  line,  and  I  am  confident  the  benefits  to  be  derived  will  be 
far-reaching  and  enduring. 


ADDRESS 

» 

By  EDMUND  J.  JAMES, 
President  of  the  Univernty  of  Illinois, 

Thirty-two  years  ago  this  autiunn  I  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  school  was  an  integral  part  of  the  college  depart- 
ment of  that  great  xmiversity.  So  far  as  I  know  it  represented  in  its 
origin  and  development  the  first  real  attempt  either  in  Europe  or 
America  to  develop  a  center  of  higher  learning  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  other  important  faculties  of  our  historic  imiversities, 
to  provide  a  curriculum  of  university  grade  and  university  character 
for  the  future  business  man. 

Many  of  the  subjects  which  entered  into  the  curriculum  of  this 
school  had,  of  course,  been  for  a  long  time  objects  of  cultivation  in 
imiversity  centers  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Economics  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  politics,  and  history,  had  been  of  course  impor- 
tant subjects  of  study  in  university  centers  since  the  development  of 
these  sciences.  More  practical  subjects  like  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing, and  commercial  geography  had  been  utilized  as  instruments  of 
training  in  the  secondary  schools  and  in  special  technical  prepara- 
tory schools  in  all  countries.  A  course  in  commercial  education 
had  been  organized  and  conducted  for  a  brief  period  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies,  but  it  did  not  succeed 
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according  to  the  ideas  of  the  men  responsihle  for  the  conduct  of  the 
institution,  and  was  soon  dropped. 

The  great  commercial  schools  in  Europe,  such  as  those  at  Antwerp, 
Leipzig,  Vienna,  Paris,  etc.,  had  no  intimate  connection,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  connection  at  all,  with  the  universities  or  uni- 
versity life  of  their  respective  coimtries.  In  fact,  it  was  felt  that^ 
there  was  nothing  in  the  business  career,  nothing  in  the  subjects 
with  which  a  business  man  concerned  himself,  which  offered  any 
good  ground  for  including  the  study  of  these  subjects  in  the  uni- 
versity CTirriculum  or  locating  their  cultivation  at  the  university 
centers.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy  represented  a  real  departure.  Its  organization, 
development,  and  great  success  marked  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  this  important  side  of  higher  learning. 

I  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy 
in  the  autmnn  of  1883,  was  subsequently  made  director,  and  for  13 
years  devoted  my  best  energies  to  the  elaboration  and  application  of  a 
program  of  study  which  should  be  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view — 
a  purpose  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  that  of  making  the 
university  as  much  a  center  of  interest  and  value  to  the  student 
who  is  looking  forward  to  the  practical  work  of  business  in  all  its 
various  ramifications  as  it  had  been  in  the  past  to  the  physician, 
the  lawyer,  the  theologian,  the  scientist. 

The  idea  being  new,  as  I  suggested  before,  met  all  sorts  of  obstacles. 
It  was  urged  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  literature  of  business  life 
or  business  practice  which  compared  for  an  instant  in  logic  or  in  value 
to  the  hterature  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  theology,  of  chemistry,  of 
physics,  of  philology,  etc.  It  was  asserted  that  the  future  business 
man  must  get  his  training  and  his  experience  at  the  actual  work  of 
business  in  an  office,  serving  as  a  cadet  to  successful  men.  In  other 
words,  all  the  ordinary  arguments  which  in  this  coimtry,  at  any 
rate,  had  been  made  to  do  service  against  the  development  of  any 
kind  of  a  technical  course  for  a  professional  career — that  is,  against 
the  development  of  the  university  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term — 
were  brought  in  here  and  emphasized  doubly.  Some  of  us  who  are 
not  yet  very  old  can  still  remember  the  time  when  in  this  coimtry  a 
physician  was  very  Ukely  to  advise  a  yoimgster  that  it  was  xmneces- 
sary  to  go  to  a  medical  school  for  more  than  a  brief  term  of  three  or 
six  months;  that  the  best  way  to  prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  by  entering  a  doctor's  office,  washing  his  bottles, 
helping  him  to  make  up  his  prescriptions,  traveling  with  him  on  his 
roimds,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  immediate  bedside  instruction, 
etc.  The  same  argument  was  appUed  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  youngster  was  advised  not  to  go  to  a  law  school,  but  to  spend  his 
time  in  a  lawyer's  office,  copying  instruments,  looking  up  cases, 
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carrying  the  bag  for  the  lawyer  mto  the  court  room,  listening  to 
the  argument  of  the  counsel  and  the  charge  of  the  judges,  etc. 

An  that  sounds  now  very  much  Uke  ancient  history — so  ancient, 
indeed,  that  it  has  no  relation  to  the  work  which  we  are  doing  in  our 
great  unirersities  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  only  recently,  for 
instance,  that  the  public  has  come  around  to  the  view  that  the  engi- 
neer can  find  in  a  properly  organized  engineering  school  a  better 
training  for  certain  portions  of  his  preparation  than  he  can  get  in 
any  other  way;  and  the  victory  of  the  engineering  school  over  the 
haphazard  training  of  the  office  and  the  job  has  only  been  a  very 
recent  one.  It  has,  however,  been  all  the  more  complete,  and  engi* 
neeiing  is  now  recognized  to  be  as  important,  as  dignified,  as  worthy 
a  subject  of  university  instruction  as  medicine  or  law  or  theology  or 
any  of  the  important  independent  sciences,  like  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  as  well  worth  the  while  of  a  student  to  spend  time  and 
money  in  acquiring. 

The  victory  has  not  yet  been  fully  achieved  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial education,  but  it  is  just  as  inevitable  as  in  the  fields  already 
mentioned.  It  is  just  as  certain  to  come  to  pass  in  the  next  genera- 
tion that  business  men  will  look  to  the  universities  to  an  increasing 
extent  as  centers  where  they,  too,  if  they  are  wise,  must  spend  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time  in  getting  a  kind  of  preparation  for  their 
work  which  the  office  and  the  counting  house  can  not  so  well  give. 

In  this  work  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  as  I 
said  above,  has  been  a  pioneer,  and  has  influenced  the  policy,  not 
merely  of  this  coimtry,  but  of  foreign  countries  as  well.  I  think  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  the  commercial 
courses  at  Manchester  and  the  other  provincial  English  universities, 
the  affiliation  of  the  great  schools  of  commerce  in  BerUn  and  Leipzig 
and  Munich  with  the  imiversities  can  be  traced  pretty  directly  toward 
the  movement  inaugurated  and  ever  since  pursued  by  this  original 
university  school  of  business,  while  it  has  led  numerous  American 
universities  to  follow  the  example  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  diffictdt  to  define  a  university  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the 
definition  apply  with  exactness  to  all  the  institutions  of  different 
countries  which  may  fairly  be  put  in  the  class  described  by  the  term. 
I  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  any  definition  of  the  university,  but 
I  should  say  that  university  work  and  training,  however  it  may  be 
organized,  is  characterized  by  two  or  three  things,  and  that  whenever 
work  or  training  is  characterized  by  those  things  it  may  properly  be 
called  university  work. 

The  fifst  characteristic  of  university  work  is  that  it  is  carried  on 
by  students  of  a  considerable  degree  of  maturity  and  with  a  compre*- 
hensive  liberal  preparatory  training.  Work  which  is  done  by  boys  of 
12  or  15,  no  matter  what  you  call  it,  is  not  university  work.    Work 
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carried  on  by  boys  who  have  had  UtUe  or  no  prelimmary  intellectiial 
training,  even  if  they  are  16  or  17  or  18  or  20,  is  not  university  work. 
To  my  mind  this  quaUty  of  prehminary  preparation  of  a  Uberal 
kind  in  the  students  themselves  and  a  considerable  degree  of  mental 
maturity  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  what  I  should  call  university^ 
training. 

A  second  characteristic  of  university  training  is  that  it  is  directed 
toward  some  definite  end  with  the  idea  of  preparing  a  man  to  handle 
some  definite  concrete  problem  or  series  of  problems  such  as  are 
associated  with  some  distinct  calUng  Uke  that  of  a  physician  or  a 
lawyer  or  an  engineer  or  farmer  or  teacher. 

A  third  characteristic  of  university  work  and  training  is  that  it  has 
to  do  primarily  with  introducing  the  students  who  are  pursuing  it  to 
the  sciences  which  imderUe  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  learned  calling 
or  profession.  The  university  law  training  is  concerned  about  intro- 
ducing students  to  the  f unadmental  sciences  which  make  up  the  great 
subject  of  law;  and  in  medicine  the  university  training  of  a  physician 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  introducing  and  thoroughly  grounding  the 
student  in  those  sciences — so-called  laboratory  and  so-called  clinical 
sciences — ^which  are  fundamental  to  the  practice  of  this  profession. 
And  if  B  man  is  given  a  university  training  in  even  a  simple  and  self- 
dependent  subject,  Uke  mathematics,  for  instance,  the  effort  is  not 
primarily  directed  toward  teaching  the  student  everything  that  has 
been  f oimd  out  in  the  field  of  mathematics  up  to  the  present  time,  but 
rather  in  giving  him  such  a  grounding  in  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  science  of  mathematics  that  he  will  be  able  subsequently  himself 
to  go  on  ever  increasing  his  knowledge,  ever  applying  it  more  effec- 
tively, and  ever  utilizing  it  more  thoroughly  for  the  purposes  for 
which  this  training  is  acquired. 

If  the  university,  therefore,  is  to  become  a  center  of  training  for  the 
future  business  man,  it  must  have  a  set  of  sciences  by  the  introduction 
to  and  the  acquisition  of  which  it  can  give  this  fundamental  training 
which  shall  prepare  a  man  for  the  lai^est  success  in  a  business  way. 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  certain  sciences  which  form  a  content 
of  this  training.  There  must  be  a  hterature  of  the  sciences  of  business 
corresponding  to  medical  hterature  and  legal  hterature  and  theo- 
logical hterature  and, engineering  hterature. 

This  was  to  a  considerable  extent  the  greatest  obstacle  which  we 
had  to  overcome  in  the  initiating  work  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy.  There  was  httle  or  no  valuable  hterature 
accessible  to  the  student  bearing  on  the  subjects  which  he  might  wish 
to  pursue  as  a  part  of  his  training  for  business.  Speaking  in  a  large 
way,  there  was  no  book  in  English  in  the  year  1883  on  the  subject  of 
railroading,  aside  from  the  engineering  and  stock  organization,  which 
was  worth  reading.    There  was  no  valuable  hterature  on  insurance. 
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There  was  no  book  on  finance  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  term. 
There  had  been  many  works  on  economics,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  termi  like  Adam  Smith's,  Mill's,  etc.,  but  these  were  simply  the 
foundation  of  these  practical  economic  subjects.  They  were  simply 
an  introduction  and  had  about  the  same  relation  to  all  these  technical 
subjects  which  we  have  since  elaborated  that  elementary  chemistry 
or  biology  have  to  a  medical  course.  The  work  in  accounting,  which 
presents  some  most  Taluable  and  interesting  scientific  aspects,  was  not 
in  a  teachable  shape  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  effective  practical  or 
theoretical  training  of  university  scope.  In  other  words,  one  might 
say  that  30  years  ago,  before  any  effective  work  could  be  done  at  all 
satisfactory  to  those  of  us  who  beheved  in  this  enterprise,  it  was 
necessary  to  create  a  hterature,  a  technical  literature,  a  Uterature 
based  on  the  elaboration  of  scientific  principles  and  shot  through  with 
the  elements  of  sanity,  growing  out  of  practical  touch  and  experience 
with  actual  business  conditions. 

One  reason  why  the  movement  has  received  such  a  great  impetus 
in  the  second  15  years  as  compared  with  what  was  possible  in  the 
first  15  years  of  this  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  finally  developing  a  hterature  worth  studying  and  worth  adding 
to  by  the  best  brains  of  the  community. 

I  expect  to  see  what  I  prophesied  30  years  ago  I  should  see  if  I 
lived  out  my  three  score  years  and  ten — the  university  in  the  United 
States  of  America  a  center  for  the  scientific  study  of  business  and 
for  valuable  scientific  contributions  to  our  knowllodge  of  business. 
I  expect  to  see  our  practical  people  tumiog  more  and  more  toward  the 
university  as  the  place  from  which  thoughtful  logical  analysis  and 
criticism  of  business  methods  and  business  practices  shall  proceed. 
In  other  words,  I  expect  to  see  our  American  pubhc  expecting  from 
the  professor  of  business  in  the  universities  some  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  our  imderstanding  of  business  phenomena  and  to 
our  grasp  of  business  conditions. 

I  expect  to  see,  further,  even  in  the  short  time  which  is  to  elapse 
between  now  and  the  time  when  I  shall  have  reached  three  score  years 
and  ten,  if  I  am  so  fortimate  as  to  do  so,  the  business  world  coming 
to  an  ever  greater  reaUzation  of  the  fact  that  they  can  find  in  the 
young  men  who  have  had  this  business  training  of  the  imiversity 
most  valuable  assistants — ^men  who  can  do  in  five  years  or  ten  years 
what  untrained  men  can  not  do  in  a  generation,  and  many  times 
can  not  do  at  all.  If  this  comes  about,  the  young  man  who  is  looking 
forward  to  a  business  career,  who  is  expecting  to  become  a  banker 
or  a  railh>ad  officer  or  an  insurance  officer  or  the  head  of  a  merchan- 
dising firm  will  think  as  Uttle  of  going  into  any  one  of  these  businesses 
without  a  preparatory  imiversity  training  as  the  yoimgster  thinks 
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to-^ay  of  f  onowing  a  medical  careeir  without  going  to  a  medical  school 
or  a  legal  career  without  attending  a  law  school  or  an  engineering 
career  without  completing  the  course  of  an  engineering  school. 

The  result  of  this,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  a  much  better  trained  set 
of  business  men,  a  reduction  in  the  losses  incident  to  carrying  on 
business,  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  men  who  are  in  control  of 
business,  and  an  imderstanding  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  community  of  the  essentially  learned  quality,  if 
you  wish  to  use  that  term,  of  a  successful  body  of  business  men. 

Aside  from  the  improvement  im  business  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term,  there  will  accrue  a  great  social  advantage  from  centering  in 
the  universities — the  higher  education  of  business  men,  which,  to 
my  mind,  will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  advantages 
of  bringing  about  this  consmnmation.  When  in  one  great  institution 
we  bring  together  the  young  men  who  are  studying  medicine  and  law 
and  engineering  and  agriculture  and  business — ^i.  e.,  the  men  who, 
in  a  peculiar  way,  help  to  increase  those  forces  in  the  community 
which  are  making  for  harmony,  for  intelligence,  and  for  cooperation — 
the  members  of  each  profession  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  other  professions  and  will  derive  great  advanti^e  from 
this  mere  acquaintanceship.  They  will  realize  that  they  are  all 
foUowiog  the  same  high  aim  of  serving  humanity  through  the  de- 
velopment and  appUcation  of  science. 

In  this  way  each  of  the  great  callings  which  demand  a  scientific 
and  Uberal  training  will  become  a  learned  profession,  with  all  that 
which  means  for  increased  efficiency,  for  wider  outlook,  for  broader 
views,  for  the  more  rapid  advance  of  civilization. 


pbeparahon  for  trade,  domestic  and  foreign. 

By  EDWIN  P.  GAY, 
2)Aifiy  ChoAutti  Sthool  of  Btuiin£S$  Adiniwuitationf  Sarvofd  UntvittUjf. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  our  educational  (ffgamzation  has  not  kept 
pace  with  our  industrial  organization.  The  surrender  or  abandonment  of  its  educa- 
tional function  by  industry  and  trade  mm  apparent  with  the  adyent  of  the  industrial 
roYolutian,  and  has  become  more  obyioos  with  the  progress  of  this  eoonooiic  ttaiis- 
lonnatioQ  from  country  to  country,  from  industry  to  industry,  and  from  industry  to 
commerce.  Meantime  the  educational  system,  with  its  conservative  ideas  and  tndi« 
tional  methods,  has  only  commenced  to  adjust  itself  to  the  radically  changed  condi* 
tions  of  the  economic  and  sodal  environment. 

The  older  social  oiganisatioii  of  our  European  background  had  evdved  an  educa- 
tioDal  equipment  flirty  suffident  for  its  needs.  It  was  a  society  predamiiAntly  agii- 
culUual,  with  industry  and  trade  limited  to  small  individua]  units  i^Miating  in  local 
or  restricted  markets,  and  with  a  nmill  gTTTnminff  rlann  inrrintnd  bj  a  gronp  pmfnwionilly 
trained  for  the  church,  the  law  courts,  and  the  public  administration.  Its  agricul- 
tural wodran  were  largely  illiterate,  but  the  traditional  lore  of  huebandry  and  house- 
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wifery  was  passed  on  securely  from  generation  to  generation.  The  hard  labor  of  the 
fields  and  the  home,  together  with  the  proverbs  and  tales  of  the  fireside,  long  furnished 
the  schooling  of  the  masses.  Even  the  educational  institutions  of  the  time  were 
adjusted  to  the  economic  requirements  of  the  agricultural  community.  Our  long 
summer  school  vacation,  now  an  absurd  anachronism,  is  the  survival  from  what,  to  use 
a  modem  term,  we  may  call  a  part-time  system.  The  young  recruits  for  the  handicraft 
shop  and  the  trader's  countinghouse  were  trained  by  a  system  of  long-term  apprentice* 
ship  which,  under  the  eye  of  the  master  in  shop  and  home,  gave  the  necessary  but  not 
highly  specialized  proficiency  and  returned  in  labor  a  fair  compensation  for  the  time 
and  trouble  of  instruction.  For  this  group  and  for  a  small  part  of  the  agricultural  class 
the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  came  gradually  to  be  provided  by 
supplementary  teaching.  The  dame  school  was  typical  for  its  period.  The  higher 
schoob  for  the  few  of  the  upper  classes,  following  medieval  and  humanistic  models, . 
were  not  merely  engaged  in  preserving  the  thin  classical  tradition  as  a  veneer  of  cul- 
ture to  the  leisure  class,  but  gave  the  essential  foundation  for  a  professional  career. 
Latin,  for  instance,  was  a  necessary  tool  for  the  churchman,  the  lawyer,  the  administra- 
tor, and  diplomat.  The  education  of  the  university  was  vocational.  The  whole  edu* 
cational  system,  crude  and  imperfect  though  it  was,  was  firmly  rooted  in  a  relatively 
stable  social  organization  and  was  adapted  to  its  simple  needs.  From  its  long  per- 
sistence it  developed  on  its  formal  school  side  a  traditional  authority  and  prestige 
which,  upheld  zealously  by  its  university  leadership,  has  been  maintained,  with  per- 
haps some  impairment,  through  a  century  of  defective  readjustment. 

Compared  with  the  slow-moving  industrial  changes  of  earlier  periods,  the  modem 
factory  system,  with  its  sudden  and  ^mptive  force  and  its  enormous  social  reactions, 
may  jusUy  be  called  revolutionary.  It  has  undermined  and  is  still  undermining  the 
practical  education  for  the  working  life  which  was  given  under  the  older  order,  and  it 
is  now  making  great  demands  upon  the  school,  formerly  only  a  subordinate  adjunct, 
which  the  school  has  been  unprepared  to  meet.  The  extreme  subdivision  ql  labor 
which  characterizes  modem  business  organization  has  inevitably  destroyed  the  insti- 
tution of  apprenticeship.  Factory  products  have  supplanted  the  diversified  hand- 
work of  the  home.  The  new  marketing  methods,  reaching  a  wider  and  denser  mass  of 
consumers,  like  the  large-scale  production  which  called  them  into  being,  are  develop- 
ing large  distributing  organizations  within  which  the  giving  of  a  comprehensive  trade 
education  is  increasingly  impossible.  Even  in  agriculture  the  new  spirit  of  scien- 
tific method  and  commercial  enterprise  is  displacing  old  custom.  The  farmer's  chil- 
dren can  no  longer  trust  the  wise  saw  and  ancient  precept  handed  down  from  the 
eldoB. 

The  business  man  is  apt  to  take  the  schoolmaster  to  task  for  a  great  gap  in  our  edu- 
cational equipment,  the  absence  of  satisfactory  vocational  training,  for  which  the 
business  man's  modem  methods  are  largely  responsible.  The  school  must  take  up 
this  burden,  almost  altogether  relinquifiied  by  industry  and  trade.  But  before  it 
undertook  this  perplexing  problem  it  had  a  still  greater  task  to  perform.  The  devel- 
opment of  political  democracy,  with  its  wide  extension  of  the  ballot,  has  carried  with 
it  the  obligation  of  public  and  universal  elementary  education.  The  democratic 
theory  of  the  modem  State  can  not  tolerate  illiteracy;  if  the  great  experiment  of  democ- 
racy is  to  succeed,  it  must  demand  as  its  first  requisite  an  intelligent  electorate.  Edu- 
cation for  citizenship,  therefore,  has  been  the  first  obligation  of  the  school,  above  all 
necessary  in  the  young  Republics  of  the  American  Continent,  to  which  a  great  and 
composite  immigration  has  been  streaming.  The  fulfillment  of  this  task  has,  it  is  true, 
(alien  short  of  the  ideal;  in  equipment  and  methods  the  work  even  of  elementary  edu- 
cation is  still  far  from  completion,  but  the  most  severe  critic  must  admit  that  the  past 
century  shows  in  this  direction  an  accomplishment  of  astounding  magnitude,  unpre* 
cedented  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
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The  problem  o!  vocational  education  is  met  in  the  stages  above  the  most  elementary 
instruction,  and  here  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  young  republic  have  combined  with 
educational  conservatism  to  check  an  early  differentiation  in  the  character  of  the 
training.  Such  differentiation  is  easier  in  a  stratified  society  with  clearly  marked, 
traditional  class  distinctions;  but  in  one  where  the  ideal  of  equality  of  opporttmity 
exists  and  where  in  fact  the  rapid  extension  of  population  in  newly  settled  regions 
has  opened  wide  to  all  the  door  of  opporttmity,  there  is  a  reluctance  to  force  the  child 
to  an  early  choice  of  vocation.  When  parents,  as  a  general  rule,  seek  for  their  children 
a  station  in  life  higher  than  their  own,  they  tend  to  choose  thai  school  in  a  free  public- 
school  system  which  keeps  the  choice  of  career  open  rather  than  that  which  definitely 
determines  it.  This  perhaps  somewhat  vague  impulse  toward  the  open  door  and  the 
consequent  postponement  of  decision  helps  to  account  for  acquiescence  in  the  non- 
vocational  character  of  much  of  the  education  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  The  school  on  its  side  has  hesitated  to  assume  the  increased  responsi- 
bility of  directing  the  vocational  destiny  of  its  pupils.  Until  the  higher  school,  there- 
fore, has  tardily  come  under  the  serious  pressure  of  its  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment, it  has  been  content  to  follow  the  scholastic  ideals  appropriate  to  the  different 
social  class  for  which  in  earlier  times  its  educational  facilities  were  provided. 

It  is  clear  that  for  mastery  in  any  skilled  occupation  there  must  be  systematic 
training  for  the  chosen  vocation.  Our  difficulty  has  been  that,  with  the  unavoidable 
withdrawal  of  the  busineas  man  from  direct  educational  guidance  and  with  the  com- 
prehensible reluctance  of  the  school  to  undertake  the  new  responsibility,  the  boy  and 
girl  were  ill  equipped  for  the  work  of  life.  Too  often  there  was  no  systematic  training 
at  all.  Not  only  was  there  a  failure  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  the  world  outside 
the  school,  but  with  the  absence  of  a  definite  vocational  motive  there  was  also  a 
failure  to  interest  the  pupil  in  the  deferred  values  of  the  studies  pursued  within  the 
school.  The  school  was  rendering  service  with  its  broadening  cultural  studies,  but 
it  was  not  satisfactorily  fulfilling  its  function  either  to  society  or  to  the  individual. 
This  has  been  to  a  large  extent  true  both  of  the  high  school  and  the  college. 

During  the  last  generation,  and  notably  within  recent  years,  there  have  been 
nimierous  educational  experiments  to  meet  this  deficiency.  On  the  side  of  industrial 
training,  agencies  of  varied  cliaracter  are  coming  into  existence  which  seem  to  be 
leading  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  industrial  night  school,  and  especially  the 
compulsory  continuation  school,  can  supply  the  need  for  those  large  classes  who  must 
leave  the  day  school  at  an  early  age.  The  trade  school,  when  well  planned  in  coop- 
eration with  the  local  industries,  seems  to  answer  its  purpose  but  is  limited  in  its  appli- 
cability. For  the  higher  training,  technical  colleges  have  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage. 

But  in  the  field  of  commercial  education  the  situation  is  less  well  developed.  This 
is  laigely  due  to  the  fact  that,  except  for  piu^ly  clerical  work,  such  as  stenography 
and  bookkeeping,  the  demand  from  the  business  world  has  only  recently  become 
insistent  and  specific.  The  tradition  of  education  within  the  business  has  here  per^ 
Bisted,  although  the  opportunity  for  systematic  training  within  the  concern  has  dimin- 
ished with  the  growth  in  its  size  and  complexity.  Some  of  the  laiger  business  organi- 
sations have  established  '* store  schools"  or  "corporation  schools'* — a  significant 
recognition  of  educational  needs.  These  vary  widely  in  scope  and  quality,  but  even 
at  their  best  liave  only  a  limited  effectiveness.  They  are  possible  only  for  businesses 
of  considerable  size,  and  they  necessarily  tend  to  emphasize  the  specific  methods 
and  practice  of  the  particular  concern.  But  they  nevertheless  point  the  way  toward 
the  advantage  of  close  cooperation  between  theory  and  practice.  The  smaller  con- 
cerns may  cooperate  with  others  in  their  own  line  of  business  to  provide  a  type  of 
instruction  analogous  to  that  aimed  at  by  the  corporation  school,  but  they  are  more 
likely  to  throw  this  burden  on  the  public-school  systems,  not  merely  because  thus 
they  will  save  trouble  and  expense,  but  because  in  the  long  run  the  school  wiU  be 
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better  eqmpped  as  a  spedalized  social  function  to  perfonn  efficiently  the  task  of  voca- 
tional education.  The  ambitious  plans  of  some  advocates  of  the  corporation  school 
may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  pioneer  enthusiasm  in  a  new  movement,  valuable 
as  an  indication  of  the  educational  current  and  as  a  transitional  experimentation. 
But  ultimately  tiie  spheres  of  private  and  public  agencies  will  be  more  clearly  de- 
limited. The  individual  business,  for  instance,  will  instruct  its  young  salesmen  in 
the  qualities  and  selling  points  of  its  own  products,  in  the  rules,  traditions,  and  poli- 
cies of  the  organization,  but  it  will  expect  them  to  bring  from  their  school  training  a 
disciplined  mind  and  also  some  knowledge  of  market  organization,  of  the  prindplee 
and  methods  of  salesmanship,  and  some  practice  in  the  analysis  of  elementary  mar- 
keting problems.  The  business  man  will  build  on  a  sound  vocational  foundation 
already  laid  in  the  school. 

ITie  piogieaB  of  commercial  education  in  the  past  decade  and  the  increasing  evi- 
dence of  a  widespread  demand  for  such  education  warrant  the  belief  that  the  schools 
will  lespond  soon  and  with  growing  effectiveness,  not  only  in  volume,  but  in  quality, 
to  an  intelligent  demand.  The  commercial  ni^t  school  and  the  continuation  school 
have  their  highly  important  part  to  play  in  this  movement,  since  the  great  majority 
of  those  entering  trade  as  well  as  industry  must  continue  to  come  from  the  grammar 
school.  But  it  is  especially  to  the  high  sdiool  and  the  college  that  the  business  world 
moat  look  for  its  best  regular  xecruits  to  the  commercial  service.  Influenced  by  the 
early  example  of  the  successful  private  commercial  schools,  the  high  schools  have  long 
offered  so-called  commercdal  courses  of  limited  scope.  For  many  years  classes  in 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  and  a  little  commercial  geography  have  found  a  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  many  high  schools.  Their  place  was  humble  and  their  ambition 
was  humble,  but  they  have  established  a  footing  for  commercial  studies  and  can  now 
furnish  astarting  point  for  the  further  development  which  has  already  begun .  Cities  of 
laige  population  can  and  should  afford  specialized  commercial  high  schools  like  those 
already  successfully  established  in  some  of  our  leading  centers.  For  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  and  for  the  greater  number  of  higjh  schools  such  a  high  degree  of  special- 
ization is  uneconomical  and  inexpedient.  The  existing  and  newly  added  business 
courses  in  the  commercial  department  or  subschool  should  be  strengthened  by  more 
efficient  teaching,  with  a  broader  vision  of  the  significance  of  business  activities,  and 
they  should  be  vitalized  by  close  cooperation  between  business  men  and  the  sdiool. 

The  higjb  schools  are  accustomed,  perhaps  unduly,  to  look  to  the  college  and  uni- 
venity  for  guidance  and  direction.  They  have  been  shaped  in  large  measure  by  the 
requirements  of  college  pre])aratiGn.  The  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  these  voca- 
tional studies  will  assLst  in  their  emancipation  from  a  too  dominating  college  influence. 
But  it  is  from  the  college  or  university  that  tiiey  are  more  and  more  drawing  their 
teadiers  and  the  inspiration  of  their  teachers,  and  it  is  the  university  which  should 
lead  the  way  in  the  sdentific  study  of  business.  The  universities,  fortunately,  are 
aaawering  the  call.  The  vigor  of  this  comparatively  new  effort  in  American  colleges 
and  nnivenities  is  truly  remarkable.  Beginning  with  the  Wharton  School  of  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1886  and  expanding  more  rapidly  during  the  last  decade, 
the  movement  for  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  university  schools  of  business 
administration  has  spread  across  the  continent.  The  old  endowed  imiversities  of  the 
East  are  vying  with  the  great  State  universities  of  the  West.  There  are  large  univer* 
sity  ni^t  schools,  such  as  those  in  New  York,  Fhiladeli^iia,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
Pittsbui]^,  for  the  training  of  young  men  who  have  already  entered  their  business  life. 
For  the  education  in  business  of  the  college  student,  the  prevailing  tyx>e  of  university 
organization  is  the  undergraduate  department  or  sdiool,  with  business  courses  offered 
mainly  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  normal  four-year  period  of  college  residence .  A  few 
institations,  preforing  to  encourage  a  longer  period  of  general  preliminary  training 
and  a  maturer  specialization,  have  organized  schools  either  partially  or  wholly  gradu- 
ate in  charactN<— the  Tuck  School  at  Dartmouth,  for  example,  demanding  one  under- 
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graduate  year  and  one  year  of  graduate  study;  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin 
istration  at  Harvard,  requiring  two  years  of  graduate  work. 

College  training  for  business  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  experiment.  Working  with 
varying  degrees  of  efficiency,  but  with  steadily  improving  sureness  of  method,  the 
college  business  schools,  which  were  foimded  in  response  to  the  demand  from  business 
itself,  are  receiving  general  recognition  from  progressive  business  men.  In  critical 
academic  circles  it  is  admitted  that  the  new  business  studies  may  be  of  professional 
quality  and  susceptible  to  the  scientific  approach.  Yet  in  an  educational  and  scien- 
tific field  comparatively  so  untrodden  there  must  of  necessity  be  much  that  is  experi- 
mental, both  as  to  the  content  of  the  study  and  as  to  the  method  of  instruction.  In 
certain  directions  the  path  has  been  fairly  well  beaten.  Notably  for  such  subjects  as 
accounting,  banking,  transportation,  and  insurance  there  has  come  into  existence  a 
large  literature  with  contributions  from  business  practice  and  from  economic  theory. 
But  ten  years  ago  there  was  no  similar  body  of  material  readily  available  for  the  in- 
structor in  the  subjects  most  central  and  essential,  concerned  with  the  making  and 
marketing  of  commodities  and  with  the  policies  of  biisiness  management.  Enough  had 
been  done  by  the  engineer  and  the  manufacturer,  working  conjointly  on  the  problems 
of  the  factory,  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art  in  factory  manage- 
ment, but  the  principles  of  that  science  were  imperfectly  formulated,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  a  question  whether  even  the  rudiments  could  be  taught  in  the  classroom  without 
intimate  contact  with  the  art  in  the  factory  itself.  Since,  however,  the  development 
of  the  technical  school  and  the  science  of  the  engineer  had  earlier  answered  a  similar 
doubt  on  the  technical  side,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  admimstrative  prob- 
lems were  open  to  analogous  attack.  But  while  the  way  had  here  been  blazed,  the 
study  of  marketing  was  almost  a  trackless  wilderness.  Yet  if  preparation  for  trade, 
domestic  and  foreign,  was  to  be  seriously  undertaken  by  the  educator,  if  he  was  to 
initiate  the  student  into  a  central  activity  of  business,  the  mystery  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing with  all  its  complex  factors,  he  could  not  be  content  with  teaching  the  ordinary 
commercial  geography,  a  jumble  of  more  or  less  useful  information,  or  even  the  eco- 
nomics of  price  making.  He  must  go  for  his  facts  to  the  business  man  in  action,  col- 
lect, describe,  and  analyze  the  operations  of  the  market,  study  its  shifting  (»'gauization 
and  its  complicated  mechanism. 

Obviously  here  is  a  case  for  the  application  of  research  as  requisite  to  sound  instruc- 
tion. Some  of  the  university  business  schools  have  already  imdertaken  thorough 
and  promising  investigations  of  this  kind,  and  the  possibilities  of  this  work  as  it  widely 
extends  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Research  and  scientific  observation  must 
be  relied  upon  to  give  a  foundation  of  reality  for  systematic  commercial  instruction 
in  the  higher  institutions  and  also,  be  it  observed,  in  the  secondary  schools.  It 
will,  furthermore,  render  a  most  fruitful  service  to  the  business  community,  which  has 
already  learned  the  practical  value  to  industry  and  agriculture  of  laboratory  inves  - 
tigation  in  the  natural  sciences  and  which  will  doubtless  increasingly  rely  on  the 
unbiased,  objective,  and  scientifically  disciplined  assistance  of  university  research 
in  solving  the  complex  problems  of  business  policy. 

The  experience  thus  far  acquired  in  educating  for  business  is  limited,  but  it  never- 
theless indicates  clearly  the  wisdom  of  concentrating  upon  fundamentals  and  of 
training  the  student  to  list  and  weigh  the  factors  in  selected  business  problems  and 
to  acquire,  in  short,  the  habit  of  judicial  analysis.  It  is  better  to  utilize  the  growing 
volume  of  informative  fact-material,  gathered  from  a  wide  range  of  business  practice, 
for  inductively  reaching  general  conclusions  as  to  principles  of  business  action,  than 
to  attempt  a  description  in  minute  detail  of  the  routine  and  the  customs  of  a  variety 
of  particular  trades.  The  initiation  to  detail  is  the  task  of  the  employer  and  is  best 
left  to  him.  No  amount  of  preliminary  schooling  can  absolve  the  young  business 
man  from  undergoing  a  practical  apprenticeship  in  the  method  of  the  concern  he 
serves.    But  the  trade  apprentice  and  his  employer  under  modern  conditions  find  it 
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increasingly  ady&ntageouB  to  base  their  specialization  upon  the  broad  general  train- 
ing in  the  theory  of  business  which  the  school  is  learning  how  to  give.  The  university 
business  school  will  surely  perform  the  function  for  commercial  life  which  the  law 
school  has  vindicated  for  itself  during  the  last  generation. 

This  relation  of  general  and  fundamental  training  to  the  specific  training  in  the  par- 
ticular line  of  business,  of  theory  to  practice,  holds  true  in  the  preparation  for  foreign 
as  well  as  for  domestic  trade.  In  training  young  men  to  enter  the  foreign-trade  field 
there  are  certain  things  which  the  school  should  do  and  some  which  it  can  not  do- 
The  studies  leading  to  foreign  trade  need  not  be  markedly  differentiated  from  those 
fundamental  to  domestic-trade  preparation.  The  courses  in  marketing  methods  and 
policies  in  the  United  States,  in  accounting  principles  and  practice,  in  domestic 
corpoiate  organization  and  finance,  in  commercial  law,  should  be  required  of  all 
students  who  aim  at  competence  in  commercial  lines  either  at  home  or  abroad .  Some 
specialization  should  be  provided  by  a  limited  number  of  practical  courses  covering 
our  chief  foreign  markets  and  foreign-trade  methods,  together  with  an  introduction 
to  foreign  exchange  and  marine  insurance.  The  chief  defect,  however,  of  our  exist- 
ing educational  equipment  for  foreign  trade  is  in  the  subjects  of  the  high  school  and 
ccdlege  programs,  for  which,  as  a  rule,  the  commercial  school  is  not  directly  responsible, 
namely,  the  foreign-language  teaching  and  the  history  and  geography  courses.  The 
languages  are  usually  taught  as  though  langtiage  training  was  an  end  in  itself,  when  in 
reality  the  control  of  our  own  tongue  and  of  the  speech  of  our  most  important  foreign 
neighbors  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  the  practical  business  of  life.  A  history  which 
is  made  merely  a  repellant  study  of  dates  and  a  geography  of  dry  and  unrelated  facts 
can  not  succeed  in  opening  the  mind  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  humanity  of  other  times  and  climes.  The  desiccation  of  these  vital 
subjects  is  largely  due  to  our  national  Isolation  and  self-sufficiency,  and  their  teaching 
in  the  lower  schools,  already  showing  signs  of  improvement,  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  inevitable  growth  of  our  international  relations.  The  certain 
result  of  the  keener  competition  in  foreign  markets,  which  is  impending  for  the 
United  States,  is  the  reaction  upon  our  schools.  I  f  we  learn  aright  the  lesson  of  inward 
preparedness,  of  individual  dedication  to  the  national  life,  our  schools  and  our  schol- 
ars will  be  animated  by  a  more  earnest  and  intense  spirit.  Conditions  of  life  in  our 
new  and  rich  continent  have  not  hitherto  called  for  much  more  than  a  diffusion  of 
elementary  education  and  an  easy  superficiality.  There  are  more  serious  times 
ahead,  demanding  fiur  more  thoroughness  and  discipline  in  education  as  in  all  else. 

However  sound  the  preliminary  school  preparation  for  foreign  trade  nmy  be,  it 
can  provide  no  substitute  for  that  portion  of  the  equipment  which  can  only  be  obtained 
in  the  office  and,  above  all,  in  the  foreign  countay  where  trade  connections  must  be 
made.  Prolonged  foreign  residence  and  study  are  needful  not  merely  for  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  language  but  still  more  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  luitional  manners 
and  customs,  trade  usages,  and  business  organizations.  Business  is  built  up  not  merely 
by  giving  a  service  which  utilizes  such  knowledge,  but  by  establishing  personal  rela- 
tionahips  and  credit  confidence.  AH  this  calls  for  a  readiness  for  expatriation  which 
is  rare  among  the  young  men  of  this  country.  The  apparently  deep-rooted  dis- 
inclination for  foreign  service  is  explainable  by  the  facts  of  our  national  economic 
situation,  past  and  present,  but  the  deficiency  in  our  supply  of  exportable  talent 
must  be  remedied  if  the  United  States  is  to  play  any  considerable  part  in  the  active 
trade  of  the  world.  The  schools,  higher  or  lower,  can  by  themselves  do  little  to 
overcome  this  disinclination  except  in  so  far  as  their  more  vital  teaching  of  languages> 
history,  and  geography  may  produce  a  more  appreciative  attitude  toward  other  coun- 
tries in  the  place  of  our  native  provincialism.  But  they  can  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide special  facilities  of  instruction  uidess  there  is  an  effective  demand  for  such 
training.  This  must  come  from  the  leaders  of  American  businesB  interested  in  secur^ 
ing  wider  markets  abroad.    If  they  want  keen  and  energetic  young  Americans  for 
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thiB  work,  they  muflt  make  a  career  in  foreign  trade  as  attractive  as  in  domesftic  trade, 
or  if  anything  a  little  more  attractive,  both  as  to  pay  and  possible  promotion.  And 
if  they  want  the  school  to  do  its  part  in  training  these  men,  they  will  cooperate  with 
the  school  by  sharing  experience,  aid  in  planning  instruction,  and  by  providing 
employment.  Possibly  some  form'  of  international  cooperation  as  between  business 
concerns  may  be  organized  to  provide  for  a  systematic  exchange  of  young  men;  but 
it  will  require  an  exceptional  farsightedness  and  good-will  to  surmount  the  practical 
difficulties  and  prejudices  which  will  oppose  such  an  arrangement. 

This  discussion  of  preparation  for  trade,  domestic  and  foreign,  from  the  educational 
standpoint,  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  apparent  tardiness  and  deficiencies  of 
the  educational  system  in  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  its  new  economic  environ- 
ment. It  has  also  emphasized  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  the  university 
as  leaders  in  the  teaching  and  scientific  investigation  of  business.  For  this  a  thorough 
cooperation  is  needful  between  the  teacher  and  the  business  man.  The  door  of  com- 
mercial education  is  opening  wide,  but  we  have  as  yet  hardly  passed  beyond  the 
threshold.  The  business  man  will  assist  not  only  by  keen  criticism  of  the  schoors 
defects,  but  by  patient  counsel  and  by  willingness  to  furnish  specific  information  con- 
cerning his  own  experience,  so  that  the  teacher's  theory  may  rest  upon  ascertained 
and  tested  facts. 

Adjournment. 
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The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  paper  of  the  session  is  by  Dr.  D.  Rivas, 
of  the  University  of  Pennaylvama,  and  has  for  subject  'The  pro* 
paratory  and  college  education  in  the  Latin-American  colleges  in 
relation  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 


THE  PSEPARATORT  AND  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  LATIN- AMERICAN 
COLLEGES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  STUDIES  OF  MEDICINE  IN  THE  MED« 
ICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

By  DAMASO  RIYAS, 
ProfeuoTf  the  Univenityof  PenMylvania,  PkikMphia,  Pa. 

I.  Intzoduction. 

II.  Pk«pantory  and  college  education  in  the  Latin-American  countries. 

III.  Entrance  lequirementB  of  the  univeraitiee  of  the  United  States  to  the  schools 
of  medicine. 

IV.  Teaching  and  research  woric  among  Acuities  of  the  medical  schools. 

V.  The  most  appropriate  instruction  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 

VI.  The  standard  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  United  States. 

VII.  Minimum  requirement  for  graduation. 

I.  iNTBODUCndN. 

A  glance  into  the  development  of  ciyilization  of  ancient  and  modem  times  clearly 
■howB  that  its  evolution  is  marked  by  periods  or  ages,  so  characteristic  and  distinct 
from  each  other  that  history  has  symbolized  those  periods  under  separate  and  appro- 
priate  epochs  of  the  cultured  development  of  man.  Thus,  from  prehistoric  times  up 
to  the  cxiental  and  ^yptian  civilization,  merely  the  rudiments  are  known;  not 
periups  because  the  ancients  did  not  make  wonderful  and  efficient  progress,  but 
because  their  history  is  buried  in  the  dark  days  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  of  which 
ooly  fragments  and  a  few  broken  links  are  recorded. 

At  a  more  recent  date  the  Greek  epoch,  or  "the  intellectual  age,"  stands  preemi- 
nently before  us,  because  it  has  constituted  the  basis  for  our  modem  civilization. 
Philosophy  dates  her  origin  in  this  epoch,  emerging  as  she  did  from  the  conflict  between 
NMon  and  religious  authority.  In  these  days,  the  "physicians,"  as  Aristotie  terms 
tbem,  in  contradistinction  to  the  theologians,  relegated  the  traditional  gods  to  the 
domain  of  fable.    But  philosophy  did  not  cast  off  the  mythological  garb,  for  the  gods 
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were  not  abolished,  but  restored  to  their  true  nature  and  regarded  as  elements,  and 
philosophy  b^ns  to  ask  herself  the  question,  "What  is  the  primitive  element,  the  one 
that  precedes  the  others  in  dignity  and  in  time  and  from  which  the  others  have  been 
generated?'' 

Thales,  about  600  B.C.,  father  of  all  Ionian  schools,  upon  the  basis  of  the  old  Aryan 
myth  of  the  Heavenly  okeanos,  regards  water  as  the  first  primordial  element,  the  uni- 
versal substance,  of  which  bodies  are  merely  modifications.  For  Anaximander  and 
Anaximenes  this  primordial  substance  is  the  atmosphere  and  the  air,  or  breath,  respec- 
tively, and  HeraclikoB  regards  it  as  fire,  or  warm  breath. 

Pythagoras  gives  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  mathematics,  geometry, 
astronomy,  music,  and  medicine.  For  Pythagoras,  number  is  the  principle  of  the 
world,  and  things  are  sensible  numbers.  Every  being  represents  a  number,  and  the 
final  goal  of  science  is  to  find  for  each  being  a  nimiber  for  which  it  stands. 

The  doctrines  of  Socrates,  the  materialistic  teaching  of  Aristotle,  and  the  idealistic 
philosophy  of  Plato  may  be  said  to  embody  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
Greek  civilization. 

To  summarize,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greek  civilization  is  characterized 
by  the  intellectual  development  of  man;  it  is  the  age  of  philosophical  and  meta- 
physical speculations,  when  the  causes  of  a  phenomenon  are  explained  by  reasoning 
and  logic,  but  not  by  experimental  evidence.  From  this  time  down  to  the  twelfth 
century  A.  D.,  the  civilization  may  be  said  to  have  remained  dormant,  and  the 
lethargy  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  lack  of  means  of  experi- 
mentation. 

After  the  twelfth  century  there  b^^aa  a  period  which  properly  has  been  called 
''The  Renaissance.''  We  see  in  this  time  the  thoughts  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
revived  and  guiding  the  development  of  our  modem  civilization.  In  this  period, 
which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
Europe,  man,  not  being  satisfied  with  philosophical  and  metaphysical  speculations 
alone,  searched  for  the  truth  based  upon  experimental  evidence,  and  the  dogmatic 
principles  of  the  scholastic  period  gradually  gave  way  before  the  discovery  of  printing, 
the  compass,  the  telescope,  and  the  microscope.  The  Middle  Age  underwent  meta- 
morphosis, and  from  the  fermentation  of  that  intellectual  development  of  the  epoch 
there  appeared  men  of  great  originality.  Columbus  enlaiged  the  earth;  Copernicus 
widened  the  universe;  Kepler  discovered  the  form  and  laws  of  planetary  orbits; 
Galileo  taught  the  double  moti<m  of  the  earth,  Newton  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
Bruno  conceived  the  world  as  composed  of  innumerable  solar  systems,  of  centers,  by 
postulating  that  the  "universe  is  a  sphere  with  center  everywhere  and  periphery 
nowhere." 

The  science  of  biology  and  medicine  likewise  has  undeigone  profound  changes. 
In  the  ancient  times  the  cause  of  disease  was  attributed  to  evil  spirits,  offended  gods, 
and  the  like.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and 
even  among  the  Romans,  and  all  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  was  rudimentary,  and 
its  development  may  be  said  to  have  begun  only  after  the  Crusades,  with  the  importa- 
tion of  the  "oriental  diseases"  into  Europe.  In  1553  Vesale  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  human  anatomy.  Harvey,  in  1628,  proved  the  theory  of  Servet  con- 
cerning the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Leewenhock  discovered  the  microscopical  world, 
and  Lamarck  founded  the  theory  of  evolution.  Great  advancement  was  made  with 
the  discovery  of  quinine  as  a  specific  for  malaria.  But  it  is  only  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century  and  in  recent'  years  ^at  Pasteur,  Koch,  Manson,  Schaudinn, 
Grassi,  Ross,  Reed,  Carrol,  Agramontes,  Chagas,  and  others  proved  the  cause  of  diseases 
to  be  due  to  biological  agencies,  and  medicine  cast  off  the  garb  of  empiricism  to  be- 
come a  true  science. 

I  heg  to  apologize  for  the  rather  lengthy  dissertation  given  to  the  above  facts,  but 
they  are  presented  to  show  that,  like  other  branches  of  knowledge,  medicine  has  also 
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undei]gone  profound  changes,  and  has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  late  years  that,  for 
the  study  of  this  science,  a  proper  preliminary  preparation  is  essential.  The  study  of 
modem  medicine  presupposes  a  fair  knowledge  of  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  or  not  the  Latin- American  colleges  and 
institutions  offer  appropriate  facilities  for  the  study  of  these  subjects. 

II.  PitEPABATORY  AND  GOLLEOB   EDUCATION   IN  THE   LaTIN- AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 

The  college  education  in  the  Latin- American  countries  is  generally  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  program  in  existence  in  the  colleges  of  Spain  and  France. 
But  do  they  offer  the  same  facilities?  They  are  indeed  efficient  in  so  far  as  history^ 
geography,  and  more  especially  literature,  are  concerned;  but  it  must  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  the  study  of  science  and  practical  laboratory  work  has  not  received  the 
proper  attention.  Li  most  of  the  Latin- American  colleges  the  preparatory  education ' 
usually  consistB  more  or  less  of  three  years'  preliminary  studies,  three  years  of  the  high 
school,  and  five  or  six  years  of  college,  preparatory  to  the  entrance  to  the  university. 
During  these  12  years  a  very  efficient  preparation  is  given  to  the  student  for  the  aca- 
demic studies  and  literature  in  particular;  a  fair  education  is  given  in  science,  but  the 
practical  laboratory  work  can  not  be  considered  as  first  class. 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this?  Your  boys,  upon  coming  to  this  country,  on  presenting 
their  cxedentials  are  found,  to  a  certain  extent,  unfit  for  the  difficult  task  of  studying 
medicine,  which,  as  may  be  understood,  requires  a  thorough  preparation  in  biology, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  •If  to  this  is  added  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  English, 
it  is  easy  to  realize  the  difficulties  in  pursuing  the  studies.  It  is,  therefore,  time  to 
awake  to  the  circumstances  and  modify  the  preparatory  education  in  your  colleges. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that  the  Latin- American  countries,  as  weU  as 
the  United  States,  formerly  looked  to  Europe  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  be- 
cause, no  doubt,  they  had  better  opportunities  there.  Only  a  few  years  ago  you  pre- 
fened  Europe  for  the  education  of  your  sons,  but  judging  from  my  experience  I  see 
that  you  are  now  inclined  to  send  tiiem  preferably  to  the  United  States;  and  this  is 
only  natural,  because,  while  this  country  may  not  have  better  universities  than  those 
in  Europe,  nevertheless  they  are  not  inferior;  and  in  regard  to  the  medical  schools, 
judging  from  my  experience  as  a  student  in  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Lille,  Berlin,. 
Heidelberg,  and  Grata,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  our  schools  offer  opportunities 
equal  to  those  of  Europe,  and  in  certain  branches,  especially  surgery,  asepsis,  and 
practical  work,  our  facilities  rank  with  the  highest. 

III.  EmTBANCB  RBQUmXXBNTS  OF  THE  UNIVBRSmBB  OF  THB  UNrTED  StATBS. 

To  Ae  ichooU  of  medicine. — ^The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  universities  in 
the  United  States  are  usually  as  follows: 

Hi^  school,  and  two  years  of  preparatory  studies  in  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
or  a  '*B.  8. "  or  "A.  B."  from  college.  Those  of  you  who  have  had  your  preparatory 
•ducation  for  the  study  of  medicine  in  this  country  will  remember  that  in  the  courses 
of  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry  special  attention  is  given  to  laboratory  work.  We 
neglect,  it  is  true,  the  studies  of  philosophy,  economics,  and  some  other  subjects  im- 
portant  in  themselves,  but  not  essential  for  medical  education,  as  they  properly  can 
be  relegated  to  other  spedaltiee;  and  if  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  preparatory 
course  in  the  United  States  and  the  Latin- American  countries  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
practical  and  laboratory  work,  as  already  stated,  is  deficient  in  some  respects.  I  can 
not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  &ct  that  since  you  look  to  the  United  States  and  not  to 
Europe  for  the  education  of  yoiur  sons,  you  and  your  Government  should  make  aa 
investigation  of  the  studies  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  and  modify 
the  prpgram  of  your  preparatory  education  accordingly. 
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IV.  Teachiko  and  Rbsxabcb  Work  Among  Facxtltobs  of  thb  Mbdical  Schooia. 

Teaching  and  research  work  are  commonly  mingled  in  the  medical  faculties  of  the 
universities  of  the  United  States — a  thing  which,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  should 
receive  more  careful  consideration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  realize  that  ea<^, 
to  a  certain  extent,  belongs  to  different  fields  of  work.  The  teacher's  duty,  of  course, 
is  to  put  before  the  pupil  the  facts  which  either  through  common  consent  or  by  actual 
demonstration  and  observation  are  generally  known  to  be  truths.  The  research 
worker  or  investigator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  with  the  demonstration  of 
those  facts,  and  if  he  happens  to  be  also  a  teacher  his  view  must  be  impartial  and  de< 
barred  of  any  undue  enthusiasm  or  personal  belief  which  is  apt  to  ]ead  to  unorthodox 
interpretation,  and  his  results  must  bear  the  test  of  time  and  corroboration  before  they 
are  taught. 

It  is,  of  coiurse,  a  hard  thing  to  decide  who  is  a  good  teacher  and  who  is  a  i>oor  one, 
but  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  understand  that  a  good  teacher,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the  one 
who  makes  the  most  brilliant  dissertation  in  the  lectures,  but  the  one  who  has  personal 
qualifications,  and  above  all  the  one  who  does  not  teach  indiscriminately,  but  especi- 
aUy  knows  what  not  to  teach. 

v.  Thb  Most  Appbopriatb  Instruction  for  thb  Practice  of  Medicinb. 

Tlie  duty  of  the  medical  instructor  is.  first  of  all,  to  make  of.  the  student  a  physi- 
cian— a  man  who,  as  the  profession  implies,  should  take  into  his  heart  the  welfare 
of  the  community  at  large  and  of  his  patient  in  particular.  For  this  simple  but  es- 
sential principle  it  requires  conscientious  study  of  the  fundamental  8ubiects<^  medi- 
cine— anatomy,  physiology,  physics,  diemistry,  and  pathology — which  are  taught  in 
our  universities  in  the  first  and  second  years;  a  thorough  and  practical  instruction 
in  surgery,  medicine,  and  their  branches  which  are  given  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  In  my  experience  as  a  student  and  teacher  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
I  have  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  in  expounding 
these  subjects,  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  present  who  has  studied  medicine  in  this 
university  will  agree  with  me  that  a  glance  at  the  program  of  the  four  years '  course 
clearly  shows  that  none  of  the  important  branches  are  n<^lected.  So  far  as  the  present 
knowledge  of  science  requires,  theoretical  and  practical  branches  are  taught  in  an 
efficient  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  students  in  the  hospitals  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  common  and 
the  most  rare  diseases  of  man  can  be  seen.  We  are  not  even  lacking  in  material  for 
the  study  of  those  diseases  peculiar  to  the  Tropics,  because  Philadelphia,  by  virtue  of 
being  a  port  and  near  to  the  tropical  countries,  the  intercourse  with  the  South  supplies 
us  with  sufficient  cases  for  the  study  of  those  diseases.  I  may  be  excused  for  praising 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  my  alma  mater,  if  in  doing  so  I  merely  express  an 
impartial  view  and  the  experience  of  my  connection  with  tlie  institution  for  the  last 
20  years;  but,  of  course,  this  distinction  does  not  belong  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  as  many  other  universities  in  this  country,  like  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago,  California,  Tulane,  and  many  others,  afford  equal  facilities. 

YI.  The  Standard  of  the  Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

The  improvement  of  our  schools  through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  the  last  five  years  has  been  crowned  with  remarkable  success.  Of  the  92 
medical  colleges  which  have  ceased  to  exist  since  1904,  52  were  closed  by  merger  and 
40  became  extinct.  This  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  collies,  began  with 
the  creation  of  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  1905.  The  largest  number  closing  in  a  single  year  was  10  in  1907,  when  the  council's 
first  classification  of  medical  colleges  was  prepared;  13  in  1910,  when  the  second  classi- 
fication was  published;  and  14  in  1913,  when  the  third  classification  was  made  pubUc. 
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Hie  number  of  colleges  is  growing  smaller  and  is  approaching  more  nearly  the 
normal  for  this  country.  But  the  hi^-grade,  stronger  medical  colleges  are  constantly 
increasing.  There  are  still  16  cities,  each  of  which  has  two  or  more  medical  schools, 
and  in  two  of  these  mergers  are  scarcely  possible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  are 
for  different  races,  leaving  14  cities  where  meigers  are  still  possible .  The  cities  and  the 
number  of  collies  In  each  are:  Chicago,  8;  New  York,  7;  Philadelphia,  6;  Boston,  4; 
San  Francisco,  3;  St.  Louis,  3;  Washington,  3;  and  there  are  two  colleges  each  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Iowa  City,  lx)s  Angeles,  and  Omaha.  In 
1904  there  were  24  cities  having  each  from  2  to  14  medical  schools. 

Illinois  has  heretofore  had  the  laigest  number  of  medical  colleges,  but  now  the  first 
place  is  held  by  New  York,  where  there  are  10  colleges.  Illinois  has  8,  Pennsylvania 
hw  7,  and  California  has  6  collies.  Illinois  still  has  the  laigest  number  of  students 
enrolled,  having  2,213  matriculants  last  season,  followed  by  New  York  with  1,117  and 
Penns3dvania  with  1,458.  All  this  tends  to  show  the  high  standing  of  most  medical 
institutiona  in  thia  country  and  the  earnest  consideration  which  the  study  of  this 
mbject  has  received  in  the  late  years. 

YII.  Minimum  Requirbmsnt  for  Graduation. 

The  minimmn  requirements  for  graduation  comprise  four  years  oi  study  in  medicine. 
In  addition  to  this,  in  some  of  the  States,  a  year  of  hospital  service  is  required .  I  can 
not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  to  you.  There  is  a  general  tendency 
in  the  Latin-American  countries  to  regard  the  study  of  medicine  complete  after  the 
four  yean  of  studies  and  the  gianting  of  a  diploma,  but  these  four  yean  ol  studies, 
good  as  they  may  be,  are  not  sufficient,  and  one  year  at  least  of  hospital  experience 
is  most  desirable  to  have.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  I  will  advise  that  your 
sons  should  have  hospital  experience  before  returning  home,  because ,  though  the 
diploma  makes  the  doctor,  it  is  the  ex]>erience  that  makes  the  physician. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Rivas's  very  admirable  paper  is  one  which 
should  have  particular  appeal  to  the  Latin-American  peoples.  The 
Chair  would  be  very  glad  to  hav^  his  paper  discussed. 

Mr.  Baldt.  The  paper  opens  up  a  very  live  question^  and  one 
which  must  be  met.  This  question  has  been  raised  recently  in 
Pennsylvania  and  is  now  at  issue  between  the  schools  and  the  bureau 
of  education  of  that  State.  First,  I  might  say  that  the  State  law 
requires  that  the  bureau  of  education  pass  upon  all  preliminary 
requirements  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  before  any  school  can 
accept  a  student  in  pharmacyi  dentistry,  or  medicine.  Some  of 
the  schools  have  tentatively  ignored  this  matter  of  law  in  the  case 
of  the  South  American  students  and  have  admitted  to  their  classes 
male  applicants  from  these  countries  without  having  had  the  bureau 
pass  upon  their  preliminary  qualifications.  A  complaint  from  one  of 
the  schools  in  regard  to  other  schools  so  doing,  stated  that  this 
school  was  not  doing  it.  Of  course,  the  bureau  had  to  take  official 
notice  of  the  complaint.  AU  schools  were  officially  notified  by  the 
bureau  that  they  must  at  once  secure  from  the  students  in  their 
classes  a  certificate  of  preliminary  work,  without  specifying  why. 
This  brought  at  once  the  subject  to  issue,  and  there  has  been  an 
objection  from  some  of  the  schools,  notably  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  one  among  all  others  from  which  we  should  least  expect 
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such  objection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  one  school  entered  a 
formal  complaint  of  the  order — I  say  order,  because  such  notice 
from  the  bureau  is  an  order.  It'  was  distinctly  understood  and  it 
will  be  enforced. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  students  from  the  South  American 
countries  are  not  in  a  position  at  all  times  to  secure  the  preliminaries, 
and,  as  has  been  so  clearly  brought  out  in  the  paper  by  Dr.  Rivas, 
their  deficiencies  have  been  strongly  suspected.  The  lack  of  these 
quaUfications  is  in  the  laboratory,  which  in  this  country  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  preliminary  education. 
The  attention  of  the  South  American  colleges  can  not  be  too  closely 
called  to  this  situation  which,  as  Dr.  Rivas  has  pointed  out,  still 
obtains  in  almost  all  of  the  South  American  countries.  It  means 
one  of  two  things,  either  we  must  close  the  doors  of  the  universities 
to  these  apphcants  or  we  must  wink  at  the  deficiencies  of  the  col- 
leges in  those  countries,  which  we  do  not  and  will  not  do  in  the  case 
of  applicants  in  our  own  country.  This  is  plainly  the  situation 
which  faces  us,  gentlemen,  and  I  can  see  no  other  solution.  There 
may  be  found  some  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  We  are  not  at  all 
set  in  our  ways  at  the  Pennsylvania  imiversities.  The  tendency  of 
the  bureau  has  been,  in  administrative  duties  toward  medical  stu- 
dents, to  try  and  tide  over  the  temporary  difficulties,  aiming  for 
the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  ? 
The  next  paper  is  on  ^*The  premedical  education  in  biology,"  by 
Dr.  Paul  Bartsch,  of  The  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  PREMEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  BIOLOGY. 

By  PAUL  BARTSCH, 
0/  the  United  States  National  Museum, 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  your  committee  to  address 
you  on  a  topic  which  has  been  dear  to  my  heart  for  many  a  year — a  topic  upon  which 
I  have  not  only  pondered,  and  about  which  I  have  formed  pet  ideas,  but  one  to  which 
I  have  devoted  precious  years  of  practical  application.  In  this  contemplation  I 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  which  the  double  opportunity  of  serving  as  the  head 
of  the  department  of  zoology  in  a  university  and  also  as  the  director  of  the  histologic 
and  physiologic  laboratories  of  a  wide-awake  medical  department  present. 

It  was  this  combination  of  duties  and  the  opportunities  connected  therewith  that 
have  enabled  me  to  look  deeply  into  the  needs  of  the  medical  student,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  has  also  provided  the  chance  to  see  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  for  the 
university  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  "premedical  requirements."  I  have 
patiently  listened  for  hours  to  lengthy  and  vigorous  discussions  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences of  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
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and  have  watched  the  fonnulation  of  laws  and  recommendationfi  which,  though 
they  seein  ideal  when  viewed  from  the  medical  standpoint,  prove  at  times  entirely 
impracticable  when  considered  from  the  university  side.  As  a  complete  compliance 
with  these  rulings  would  frequently  require  great  readjustment  of  the  courses  offered 
in  the  prescribed  subject  by  the  universities,  and  there  are  few  universities,  I  dare 
say,  that  could,  even  were  they  willing,  disarrange  interdigitating  schedules  of  large 
departments  to  meet  the  especial  needs  of  the  few  students  who  will  be  destined  to 
pursue  medical  studies  after  having  met  the  entrance  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

If  one  passes  in  review  the  educational  activities  of  the  last  25  years  one  is  forcibly 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  applied  sciences  have  been  receiving  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  from  year  to  year,  and  foremost  among  these  the  art — ^I  wish  I 
might  say  science — of  medicine.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
that  the  much-debated  report  on  "Medical  education  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,**  by  Abraham  Flexner  and  Henry  S.  Fritchett,  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  linked  with  the  activities  of  the  council  on  medical 
education  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards  of  the  United  States,  have  produced  epoch-making  results.  They  have  not 
only  removed  the  undesirable,  unequipped,  make-believe  institutions,  but  have 
effectively  strengthened  those  suited  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore, 
to  look  back  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  few  years,  but  even  a 
greater  one  to  look  forward  to  the  days  when  the  medical  schools  will  be  filled  with 
students  possessing  a  basic  knov/iedge  of  those  sciences  that  form  the  very  foundation 
for  the  specialized  field  of  medicine. 

At  the  present  time  a  student  ia  reqiured  to  present  credits  for  a  year's  college 
work  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  German,  or  French.    Unfortunately  the  impres- 
sion still  seems  to  linger  in  the  minds  of  many  university  professors  that  the  pre- 
medical  work  is  intended  to  serve  chieiiy  to  increase  the  cultural  element  of  the  students' 
training.    On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  medical  faculty  considtf  the  weeding- 
out  process  to  which  the  preliminary  work  will  subject  the  applicants  as  its  main 
function.    It  goes  without  saying  that  both  are  wrong,  for  each  of  these  judgments 
displays  an  unfamiliarity  with  the  full  needs  as  well  as  the  possibilities  offered  by 
the  premedical  work.    If  the  university  professor  would  take  pains  to  examine  the 
medical  curriculum,  as  it  stood  before  this  definite  premedical  requirement  was 
introduced,  he  would  note  that  it  was  entirely  unreasonable  to  believe  that  any 
student,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  could  have  done  justice  to  the  enormous  field  of 
studies  required  of  him  during  his  four  yean  of  medical  work.    It  should  therefore 
be  frankly  stated  that  those  premedical  years  are  intended  to  unburden  the  medical 
curriculum  by  transferring  the  general  basic  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
and  botany,  as  well  as  the  languages,  which  formerly  were  taught  in  the  medical 
course,  from  the  medical  to  the  premedical  curriculum,  thereby  lightening  the  burden 
and  giving  greater  freedom  for  clinical  studies  during  the  student's  last  two  years 
in  the  medical  school.    The  premedical  work  therefore  really  represents  a  length- 
ening of  the  medical  course,  and  should  be  considered  assigned  to  the  university 
solely  because  the  university  is  the  possessor  of  the  necessary  faculty  and  the  equip- 
ment especially  fitted  for  carrying  on  this  work. 

The  requirements  of  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  have,  in  the  short  period  that  they  have  been  in  force,  called  forth  con- 
iderable  protest  on  the  part  of  the  universities,  not  because  the  tiniversities  were 
unwilling  to  furnish  instructions  in  the  desired  subjects,  but  because  the  number  of 
hours  called  for  in  the  various  subjects  in  the  regular  courses  were  as  a  rule  less  than 
those  given  by  the  university.  At  first  sight  the  solution  seemed  simple,  you  will 
say;  let  the  premedical  student  subscribe  to  the  complete  course,  the  additional 
knowledge  will  not  hurt  him.    This  is  true,  but  all  these  required  sciences  are  labo- 
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ratory  counes,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  hours  for  this  work  Interfere  with 
each  other;  but  even  if  this  could  be  avoided  I  fear  that  the  student  would  be  taxed 
completely  beyond  his  strength  to  master  full  courses  within  the  limit  of  a  single 
year.  Fortunately  this  difficulty  will  disappear  with  the  introduction  of  the  two 
years'  premedical  college  requirement,  which  is  soon  to  be  put  into  effect. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  discuss  the  premedical  work  as  a  whole  this  morning.  I 
simply  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  single  phase  of  it,  the  so-called  biological 
requirement. 

The  ineffective  hybrid  botanic-zoologic  course,  consisting  largely  of  lectured 
offered  by  many  colleges  in  this  country  to  beginners,  under  the  name  of  biology, 
should  not  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  premedical  student  in  this 
science.  I  feel  that  botany  and  zoology  should  be  substituted  for  it.  A  real  study 
of  biology  demands  as  prerequisite  a  basic  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  this  my  experience  has  shown  is  rarely  possessed 
by  the  student  enrolling  for  premedical  work.  The  student  who  has  enjoyed  a 
thorough  modem  systematic  course  will  have  enough  information  about  life  processes 
and  properties  to  serve  as  a  basic  groundwork  for  more  extended  study. 

While  I  feel  that  the  course  which  I  suggest  would  not  be  as  popular  aa  the 
one  largely  devoted  to  brilliant  lectures,  I  nevertheless  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in 
these  days  of  laboratory  effort  the  laboratory  course  providing  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  skill  in  technique  is  strongly  indicated,  and  I  would  reverse  the  order 
prescribed  and  say  160  hours  laboratory  work,  including  of  course  the  necessary 
introductions,  directions,  and  explanations  by  the  instructor,  and  34  hours  of 
lectures. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  student  to  the  one  course  I  would  prescribe 
zoology,  for  the  field  of  animal  parasites  has  long  since  outstripped  that  of  the  disease 
producing  plants,  and  when  you  add  to  this  the  insect  carriers  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  diseases,  and  the  training  in  comparative  anatomy,  then  botany  assumes 
a  comparatively  insignificant  rdle.  Even  as  therapeutic  elements  the  animal 
products  are  rapidly  assuming,  if  they  have  not  already  attained,  a  value  equaling 
that  yielded  by  the  plants. 

I  will  now  take  the  liberty  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  what  should  be  included  in  r« 
course  in  systematic  zoology  for  the  premedical  student.  This  course  is  to  cover 
one  year  of  six  periods  a  week,  or  the  work  may  be  divided  into  two  years  of  three 
periods  a  week.  In  either  case  the  first  half  should  be  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  invertebrates — ^i.  e.,  the  first  11  phyla  out  of  the  12  into  which  the  animal 
kingdom  is  divided,  and  while  the  second  half  should  be  devoted  wholly  to  the 
Chordata. 

Now,  let  Us  see  what  I  would  offer  my  premedical  men  in  zoology. 

I  would  devote  five  weeks  to  protozoa,  for  a  knowledge  of  these  unicellular  organismB 
forms  a  splendid  groundwork  for  the  underBtandii^  of  cell  structure,  cytology,  his- 
tology, embryology,  physiology,  heredity,  biochemistry,  and  the  diBcussion  of  living 
matter  and  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  it.  In  addition  to  an  examination  of  the  usual 
nonpathogenic  living  material  and  permanently  mounted  specimens,  I  would  call 
their  attention  to  the  important  rdle  played  in  Uie  human  economy  by  some  of  these 
organisms  by  citing  the  more  important  parasitic  members  while  passing  the  various 
classes  in  review .  I  need  only  mention  such  names  as  Endamoeba  histolytica  Schaudinn, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  20  or  more  additional  species  of  this  genus,  and  members  of  other 
genera  belonging  to  the  Rkizopoda  that  disturb  man  at  times. 

Of  the  MaUigophora  (the  Flagellates),  Treponema  pallidum  Schaudinn  and  Trt- 
ponema  pertenue  Castellani,  and  some  of  the  host  of  Spirochetes  and  Monadids,  and 
the  Trypanoeomee,  should  be  discussed.  Of  course  we  are  not  forgetting  Euglena, 
Pandorina,  and  Vblvox,  and  the  contributions  offered  by  tl^e  latter  in  the  discussion 
of 
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The  Sporozoa  bring  malaria  with  its  wonderful  history  and  the  insects  as  disease 
carriers  prominently  into  the  for^;round|  while  Cocddium,  Babesia,  Bartonella,  and 
others  may  be  touched  upon  as  strongly  as  time  will  permit. 

The  Infiuoria,  while  of  less  importance  from  a  medical  standpoint  than  the  other 
classes,  nevertheless  lend  themselves  splendidly  for  demonstrating  the  extreme 
complexity,  differentiation,  and  specialization  that  has  been  attained  by  the  bit  of 
protoplasm,  a  single  cell,  that  constitutes  these  marvelous  animals. 

Phylum  Porifera. — I  would  devote  a  single  week  only  to  these  animals,  which  give 
us  the  first  development  of  the  primary  blastodermic  layers — the  ectoderm,  mesoderm, 
and  entoderm — so  dear  to  us  in  tissue  classification  in  histology.  But  I  would  call 
attention,  and  that  strongly,  to  the  undesirability  of  a  toilet  sponge  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  bathroom  by  picturing  its  habits  of  serving  as  a  filthy  breeding  place  for 
bacteria. 

Phylum  CoeUnterata. — I  would  give  three  weeks  to  the  group,  which  is  a  large  one  of 
considerable  zoological  and  geological  importance.  It  also  gives  us  splendid  pictures 
of  the  gattrula  stage  as  a  group  attainment,  and  we  also  see  here  for  the  first  time 
specialized  nerve  cells,  and  learn  the  part  played  by  the  nematocysts,  a  function 
which  may  bring  the  physician  dwelling  at  the  seaside  an  occasional  call. 

Phylum  Platyhelminthes, — ^We  will  have  to  do  some  very  intensive  work  in  the  two 
weeks  allotted  to  this  group.  In  this  time  the  student  will  examine  entire  and  sec- 
tioned  material  of  the  liver  fluke  {Fasdola  hepatica  L.)  and  the  beef  tapeworm  {Tasnia 
saginata  Goeze).  The  lecturer  will  discuss  the  life  history  of  both.  He  will  also 
touch  upon  the  other  platyhelminthes  found  parasitic  upon  man,  particularly  the 
Trematodes,  Paragonimus  wesiermani  (Kerb.),  and  Schistosoma  haematobium  (Bilharz) 
and  the  Cestodes,  Taenia  solium  (L.),  Txnia  sagiruita  (Goeze),  Dibotriocephalus  lotus 
(L.),  and  Hymenolepis  nana  (v.  Sieb.). 

Pliylum  Nemathelminthes, — ^To  this  I  would  devote  three  weeks  and  I  would  select 
as  typical  material  for  detailed  study  Ascaris  lumhricoides  (L.),  Trichinella  spiralis 
(Owen)  and  Ancylostorna  duodenale  (Dubini).  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  r61e 
played  by  FUaria,  Trichocephalus,  Oxyuris,  Echinorhynchus,  and  other  forms,  as  well 
as  a  general  impression  of  the  modem  concept  of  the  importance  of  the  nematodes  as 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  agricultiuist. 

Phylum  Trochelminthes  and  Phylum  Mollusooidea, — I  woidd  give  a  week  each  to 
these  two  phyla.  As  far  as  known,  no  special  importance  from  the  medical  view- 
point attaches  to  them,  but  we  have  interesting  larval  forms  introduced  that  shed 
considerable  light  on  phylogenetic  relationships. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  next  phylmn,  that  of  the  Echinodermata,  which 
should  receive  three  weeks  of  time. 

Phylum  Anntdata  should  receive  four  weeks  of  attention.  It  bears  a  direct  interest 
to  the  medical  student,  since  it  includes  the  medicinal  leech  and  the  land  leeches, 
with  which  those  of  you  who  have  worked  in  the  Tropics  are  sufficiently  familiar, 
80  I  need  say  no  more  about  them.  Here  also  we  get  our  hirudin  for  our  physiologic 
experiments.  Of  course,  the  enormous  development  of  the  group  on  land  and  in  the 
sea  will  not  be  overlooked. 

Phylum  Arthropoda. — Six  weeks — ^with  emphasis  on  the  Myriopoda  (centipedes), 
Arathnida  (mites,  spiders,  and  scorpions),  and  the  true  insects.  The  importance 
of  these  forms  as  disease  carriers  becomes  more  manifest  with  each  day,  and  the 
time  allotted  will  permit  our  students  to  get  that  general  grotmding  which  must  be 
expanded  as  their  needs  increase. 

Phylum  Mollusca, — Four  weeks  should  be  given  to  this,  the  highest  of  the  inverte- 
brate groups;  and  this  brings  us  to  th^  close  of  the  first  year,  if  the  work  is  divided 
into  two  yean,  or  to  the  end  of  the  first  half,  where  a  daily  attendance  is  required. 
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The  second  year  is  leas  complex,  but  not  lees  important.  It  deals  solely  with  the 
Phylum  Chordata  lour  o^m  near  relatives,).  In  this  I  would  consider  the  following 
types  representing  the  different  classes  into  which  the  Phylum  is  divided: 


Adelocfaorda — Balaruyflosnu 2 

Urochoidm — Mol*mia  or  Asddia  or  Salpa 2 

Euchorda — AmphioxiLS 3 

Cyclostomata — lamprey  i^lectures  only;. 

Elasmobranchia — Doirfidh 4 

Hsces — True  bony  fishes  (lectures  only). 

Amphibia — Frog.". 3i 

Reptilia— SnaJte 3} 

Aves — Pigeon'. 4 

Mammalia — Cat  or  rabbit 10 

Total 32 

This  work,  superimposed  upon  the  students*  efforts  with  the  Invertebrate  groups, 
should  give  him  a  basic  working  knowledge  off  the  animal  kingdom.  He  should 
know  where  each  s>^tem  of  organs  made  its  fiist  appearance  and  the  modifications 
that  it  presents  as  one  passes  from  group  to  group,  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  hearers  would  be  able*  to  tell  me  where  we  find  the 
first  indication  of  the  paired  limbs,  the  arms  and  legs,  and  where  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  humerus,  ulna  and  radius,  carpals,  etc.,  or  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula, 
etc. — that  is,  the  one-two-many  arrangement  of  the  limbs.  Or  where  the  teeth,  our 
endoskeleton,  the  central  nervous  system,  or  any  of  the  other  systems,  for  that 
matter,  have  their  origin.  Yet  these  are  things  that  you  can  not  escape  if  you  follow 
the  course  that  I  have  outlined.  Embryology  becomes  easily  understood  because  our 
lecturer  has  shown  us  lantern  slides  depicting  the  main  story  of  the  life  history  of  each 
type  selected  for  discussion,  while  to  anatomy  our  student  will  bring  a  knowledge 
and  skill  that  will  render  his  dismemberment  of  that  most  highly  specialized  of  all 
mammals — ^raan — not  a  gruesome,  bungling  task,  but  an  intensely  interesting  com- 
parative study  of  the  most  refined  type. 

Then,  too,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  future  trend  of  medicine  is  headed  alto- 
gether toward  prophylaxis,  which  requires  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  life  processes  common  to  all  living  matter;  it  demands  a  knowledge  of 
that  intimate  relationship  and  interdependence  that  exists  between  the  various 
organisms  of  our  sphere — a  knowledge  most  readily  obtained  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested. 

I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you,  but  only  plead,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  medical  man, 
to  substitute  zoology — or,  better  yet,  zoology  and  an  equivalent  course  in  botany — 
for  our  so-called  biology  of  the  pre  medical  curriculum. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  Dr. 
Bartsch's  most  excellent  paper  on  '*The  premedical  education  in 
biology/'  which  is  particularly  pertinent  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Rivas's  paper.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  with  the  two  years'  col- 
lege requirements  of  the  American  Medical  Association  there  may 
arise  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  students  from  South 
America.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  the  American  medical  educator 
to  have  as  large  a  number  of  students  as  possible  from  the  South 
American  countries  entering  our  American  medical  educational  insti- 
tutions. I  would  therefore  be  very  glad  to  have  Dr.  Rivas  discuss 
the  question  at  this  moment  as  to  what  effect,  if  any,  the  new  require- 
ments of  the  American  Medical  Association  of  two  years  of  college 
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work  would  have  upon  the  admission  of  South  American  students  to 
our  medical  institutions.  Dr.  Rivas,  could  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion upon  that  point  ? 

Dr.  RiVAS,  I  fully  agree  with  all  that  Dr.  Bartsch  has  stated  in 
regard  to  a  preliminary  medical  education  in  biology.  The  name 
biology  implies  so  many  subjects,  such  as  botany,  zoology,  and  other 
branches,  many  of  which  have  importance  as  a  preliminary  education 
for  the  study  of  medicine.  Zoology  is  of  particular  interest.  In 
giving,  therefore,  the  requirements  for  the  study  of  biology  it  will  be 
better  to  state  in  clear  terms,  as  Dr.  Bartsch  has  said,  that  certain 
men  need  the  study  of  zoology  in  covering  such  and  such  a  subject, 
and  not  merely  a  preliminary  education  in  biology  which  may  imply 
other  subjects  of  no  especial  interest  or  interest  as  a  preliminary  edu- 
cation for  medicine.  In  respect  to  the  question  I  was  asked,  I  shall 
say  that  this  requirement  is  absolutely  essential.  Eiu*ope  requires 
six  years  of  medical  but  only  two  years  of  premedical  education. 
That  is  the  situation  I  find  abroad  with  respect  to  premedical  edu- 
cation in  general. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  there  any  fmrther  discussion  ?  Has  Dr.  Bartsch 
anything  to  add  in  conclusion  ? 

Dr.  Bartsch.  It  will  probably  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  remarks 
along  this  line.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  study  of  biology  to  follow 
the  facts.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  offered  this  particular  outline 
which  I  think  is  suited,  with  such  modification  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  to  serve  as  a  basic  outline.  It  gives  the  things  that  every 
medical  student  should  possess,  and  especially  avoids  the  spending  of 
time  along  lines  which  need  very  little  time  and  which  lead  nowhere. 
I  think  there  is  a  tendency,  particularly  in  the  American  university, 
to  follow  the  great  leaders  in  their  investigations,  and  in  following 
them  to  forget  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  first  of  all  a  foundation 
upon  which  that  superstructure  might  be  built.  That  was  my  aim 
in  presenting  this  outline  which  I  consider  an  exceedingly  simple  and 
basic  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  is  on  '^Medical  education,'^  by 
John  M.  Baldy,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  JOHN  MONTGOMERY  BALDY, 

PrenderU  Penntylvania  Btureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure. 

With  the  publication  of  annual  reports  on  medical  education,  commenced  in  the 
Journal  in  1901  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  began  the  history  of  real  medical 
education  in  the  United  States.  The  following  year  the  work  was  taken  up  formally 
and  continued  by  a  committee  on  medical  education  of  the  association,  which  com* 
mittee  was  later  merged  into  the  present  council  on  medical  education.    The  contin- 
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uing  and  progressive  work  of  this  council,  supplemented  in  1910  by  the  publication 
of  tJie  Carnegie  Foundation,  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  movement.  Like 
publicity  in  all  other  matters,  tRese  publications,  which  exposed  to  the  public  and 
to  the  medical  profession  alike  the  miserable  pretenses  which  existed,  caused  the 
beginning  of  what  might  be  called  modem  medical  education  in  this  country.  Five 
years  prior  to  this  time  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  existing  low  standards,  and  had  been  making 
a  valiant  fight  for  improvement.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  publication  came  very 
opportunely  to  the  rescue  of  the  council's  efforts,  and  gave  such  an  impetus  by  its 
pitiless  exposure  that  in  the  intervening  period  such  a  change  has  taken  place  as  is 
almost  marvelous;  which,  had  it  been  predicted,  would  have  been  considered  the 
fancies  of  a  madman. 

The  final  standards  in  the  United  States  are  hardly  yet  established;  the  future  is 
being  trusted  to  for  much.  In  this  country  of  State  rights,  things  do  not  progress 
evenly,  and  the  progress  of  medical  education  is  no  exception.  But  this  may  be  said, 
that  the  revolution  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  assure  the  future  absolutely  and  that 
within  a  comparatively  short  period. 

Behind  the  movement  stands  first  and  foremost  the  council  on  medical  education 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  But  even  this  body  has  not  been  able  to  live 
up  to  its  announced  standards  on  account  of  the  inequality  already  referred  to.  Cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  constantly  are  found  unable  to  travel  the  pace,  and  have 
lagged  behind  until  finally  the  council  has  adopted  as  its  standard  policy  to  go  only 
just  BO  fsjBt  as  the  slowest  might  be  able  to  follow.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  sluggard  is  allowed  to  dictate  how  fast  its  pace  shall  be,  but  practically  its 
sluggish  movements  have  had  a  measurably  potent  influence  on  the  pace.  In  the 
main  the  council's  work  has  been  so  well  done  that  it  would  seem  to  be  hypercritical 
to  question  its  wisdom  in  modifying  its  decisions.  Possibly  also  in  the  long  run  those 
who  have  been  and  are  dissatisfied  with  some  of  its  actions  will  admit  in  their  final 
judgment  that  it  has  acted  wisely.  And  yet  it  would  seem  in  some  essential  instances 
that  it  might  have  "stuck  more  closely  to  its  guns.''  Nothing  is  ever  builded  for 
permanency  without  a  sure  and  solid  foundation,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  technical 
education  can  be  builded  soundly  without  the  foundation  of  preliminary  requirements. 
A  weakness  at  this  point  is  a  weakness  along  the  whole  line,  and  where  advance  could 
be  made  rapidly  at  various  points,  a  weakness  in  this  element  impairs  the  finishing 
of  the  whole  superstructure. 

On  paper  the  medical  standards  of  education  in  the  United  States  atjthe  present  day 
are  a  preliminary  education  of  a  satis&ctorily  completed  four  years*  high-school  course 
plus  a  year  of  college  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  a  modem  language,  to 
be  followed  by  a  four  year  graded  medical  course,  the  first  two  years  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  laboratory  subjects  and  the  second  two  years  to  the  clinical  features, 
and  then  a  year's  practical  training  as  an  intern  in  a  hospital.  This  standard,  which  is 
the  ''ideal  standard  "  of  the  council,  is  in  process  of  attainment,  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicate  that  it  surely  will  be  reached.  When  once  attained,  this  standard  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  and  equal  to  that  of  any  coimtry  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  One 
can  not  make  a  systematized  comparison  between  the  medical  standards  of  the  various 
countries  because  of  the  fact  that  they  differ  in  essentials  in  many  respects.  For 
instance,  the  German  standard  is  founded  lai^gely  on  the  laboratory,  tiie  English 
standard  is  founded  largely  on  the  hospital,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  standard  of  the 
United  States  is  one  whch  attempts  to  select  the  good  from  both  of  these  standards — 
that  is,  the  laboratory  and  the  hospital  are  duly  and  equally  emphasized. 

How  far,  then,  has  this  country  been  able  to  attain  that  whidi  is  its  ideal?  It  is 
hardly  just  to  judge  the  standard  of  a  country  by  the  standards  attained  in  certain 
sections.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unfair  not  to  bring  in  sharp  relief  the  fact  that 
certain  sections  have  measurably  approached  the  more  nearly  ideal  than  has  the  coun- 
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try  at  luge.  This  is  more  true  of  this  country  than  any  other,  afi  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  because  of  our  multiple  standards  of  control,  due  to  State  rights.  The  fact 
that  certain  sections  of  the  country  have  approached  more  closely  to  the  ideal  and  are 
veil  on  the  way  to  the  completion  of  that  approach  is  sufficient  evidence  that  in 
time  all  the  country  will  be  on  the  same  footing.  In  studying  the  situation  as  it 
exists  to-day,  it  is  just,  therefore,  that  that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  meet  ad- 
^'aLDced  in  these  matters  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  discussion;  consequently  I  will  use 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  my  comments. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  real  foundation,  without  which  no  superstructure  can  stand 
is  the  preliminary  requirement.  Under  the  yielding  and  leadership  of  the  council 
on  medical  education  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  this  foundation  has  been 
and  is  weakened.  Whatever  may  be  the  excuse,  the  tiicts  remain  the  same,  and  until 
the  day  comes  that  this  Association  insists  that  all  subterfuges  and  all  evasions  be  done 
away  with,  the  superstnicture  can  not  be  finished.  The  reasons  given  for  allowing 
the  student  to  enter  the  medical  school  with  conditions  in  his  preliminary  work  may 
be  basically  sound,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  so  weakened  the  superstructure 
that  it  has  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  those  States  wishing  and  endeavoring  to 
live  up  strictly  to  the  annoxmced  preliminary  to  hold  their  course.  I  myself  am 
Btnmgly  of  the  opinion  that  the  allowance  of  conditions  at  the  present  stage  of  devel- 
opment is  entirely  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  and  is  holding  back  the  desired  end; 
not  only  the  length  of  time  that  these  conditions  are  being  allowed,  but  many  years 
in  addition.  The  Pennsylvania  medical  schools  have  been  in  no  better  condition 
to  enforce  preliminary  requirements,  if  one  is  to  accept  as  true  the  report  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  than  are  those  in  many  other  sections  of  the  country.  And  yet 
Pennsylvania  has  been  able  for  the  past  two  years  to  enforce  strictly  the  fulfilling  of 
the  preliminary  requirement.  No  school  in  that  State  allows  of  conditions  to  the 
ftppHoant  entering  the  medical  school,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  allowance  made  by  the 
council  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  conditions  are  so  widely  taken 
advantage  of  by  many  schoobi. 

The  constant  result  of  the  inequality  as  established  by  this  council  is  that  applicants 
tie  rejected  on  account  of  deficiency  by  Pennsylvania  schools  and  immediately  cross 
the  bolder  into  a  neighboring  State  and  are  admitted  to  schools  which  are  just  as  well 
and  better  able  to  stand  the  financial  loss.    It  has  been  contended  and  it  is  true,  as 
bas  been  demonstrated  by  the  Pennsylvania  schools,  that  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
pretindnary  requirements  has  caused  a  loss  to  the  class  of  two-thirds  or  more  of  its 
penonnel.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  equaUy  demonstrated  that  this  loss 
ia  a  mere  temporary  one  and  that  the  reaction  begins  immediately.    The  second  class 
M)llowing  tlie  strict  enforcement  of  the  prelinunary  shows  not  only  a  marked  increase 
but  an  increase  fully  equivalent  to  one-half  or  more  of  the  previous  loss,  and  thereafter 
there  is  a  steady  and  healthy  increase,  as  far  as  nimibeis  are  concerned.    I  am  not 
pfetending  that  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  having  schools  enforcing  the  proper 
standard.     I  am  merely  using  it  as  illustrative  of  what  is  true  of  all  of  the  better 
collies  in  the  country  which  are  enforcing  their  requirements  strictly,  irrespective 
of  irregular  standards  encouraged  and  allowed  by  the  council  of  the  American  Medical 
Aaeodation.    However,  the  council  has  promised  that  in  1917  these  allowances  shall 
cease.    Therefore,  it  is  in  sight  that  as  far  as  preliminary  requirements  are  con- 
cerned, this  country  will  be  fully  up  to  its  ideal  standard.    Of  course,  this  will  mean 
the  elimination  of  a  few  more  of  the  medical  schools  already  in  the  field.    The  actual 
B^mnkage  in  the  number  of  schools  began  in  1907,  following  the  presentation  of  the 
first  classification  of  medical  colleges  by  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the  movement  for  betterment  since  then  has 
been  continuous.    This  shrinkage  has  been  going  on  more  or  less  rapidly — certainly 
Bteadily— ever  since,  and  there  are  possibly  15  or  20  schools  to-day  in  existence  which 
^11  not  be  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  next  five  years.    Whether  it  is  possible  or 
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not  that  the  leniency  displayed  by  the  council  on  medical  education  has  saved  thus 
far  some  of  the  existing  schools,  the  more  important  question  involved  by  its  action  is 
whether  these  schools  were  worth  saving  and  whether  they  will  not  finally  succumb. 

Presumably  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  removed  from  the  medical  curriculum 
and  injected  into  the  preliminary  course  are  basically  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  branches  retained  in  the  medical  curriculum  itself.  This  is  one  view  of  the 
desirability  and  necessity  of  an  advanced  preliminary  education  in  medical  matters. 
The  other  view  on  this  matter  is  well  maintained  by  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard 
University,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education.  This  view  embraces  the  cultural  idea  of  the  college  work  rather 
than  the  utilitarian.  These  two  views,  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  have 
largely  been  straddled  by  the  council  in  its  efforts  to  satisfy  everybody.  Certainly 
one  in  administering  these  affairs  can  not  act  in  a  dual  capacity;  administration  must 
be  based  on  either  one  view  or  the  other  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  "Culture"  in  edu- 
cation is  like  a  great  many  other  words — ^widely  used,  but  with  no  common  basic 
understanding  as  to  what  it  means.  Certain  it  is  that  culture  can  be  derived  from 
college  studies  of  a  scientific  character  just  as  well  as  it  can  from  general  collie  topics 
and  the  man  who  can  not  acquire  culture  in  his  scientific  work  will  be  unable  to  acquire 
culture  in  his  classical  work.  To  draw  such  a  line  of  distinction  is  absurd.  The 
practical  point  involved  is,  Is  a  man  who  is  looking  forward  to  devoting  his  coming 
studies  to  a  technical  subject  to  give  an  undue  amount  of  time  to  purely  so-called 
culture  and  to  neglect  deliberately  in  the  acquiring  of  that  cultiu«  those  branches 
which  are  basically  necessary  to  his  understanding  of  his  future  techncial  work? 

Penns^'^lvania  has  decided  in  the  negative  in  this  matter.  The  State  law  requires 
a  year  of  college  work,  specifying  the  minimum  amount;  not  only  the  minimum 
amount  of  work,  but  also  the  minimum  number  of  subjects  which  may  be  included, 
namely,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  The  schools  of  PennsyhTinia,  ad\'ancing 
one  step  further  than  the  State,  require  in  addition  a  modem  language.  A  number 
of  Pennsylvania  schools  have  themselves  increased  these  requirements  to  two  years 
of  collie  work,  but  these  two  years  must  include  the  amount  of  science  specified  in 
the  State  law.  It  may  be  that  a  man  is  unable  to  acquire  the  amount  of  culture  in 
college  work  of  this  type  that  would  be  acquired  by  him  were  he  to  omit  this  amount 
of  science  and  substitute  for  it  the  ordinary  college  branches  as  laid  down  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  literary  colleges.  I  myself  not  only  doubt  this,  but  also  do  not  believe 
it.  In  any  event,  if  he  does  lose  a  bit  of  culture,  he  has  attained  so  much  more  basic 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  necessary  for  his  understanding  of  his  future  studies  that 
he  will  run  away  with  the  college  man  not  ha\'ing  had  the  opportimity  to  take  this 
science  work.  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  administers  on  the  supposition  of  the  science 
work  as  essential  and  that  culture  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  an  equiva- 
lent length  of  time.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  fl>ang  in  the  face  of  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  educators  of  the  country,  but  nevertheless  I  am  perfectly 
confident  that  time  will  prove  the  correctness  of  this  decision. 

The  medical  curriculum,  being  freed  from  the  basic  sciences,  has  been  able  to  adjust 
itself  to  a  definite  standard.  This  standard  has  been  evolved  by  the  adaptation  of 
parts  of  both  the  German  and  the  English  systems.  It  has  been  believed  by  medical 
educators  in  the  United  States  that  neither  of  these  systems  is  adapted  to  our  native 
aoil,  however  much  they  may  be  so  to  the  soil  of  the  parent  country.  The  first  two 
years  of  the  curriculum  have  been  devoted  to  that  portion  on  which  the  German 
school  is  based,  namely,  the  laboratories.  The  final  two  years  of  the  medical  course 
have  been  given  over  to  that  portion  which  is  especially  emphasized  by  the  English 
system — bedside  instruction.  The  curriculum  throughout  the  whole  country  is  largely 
standardized  to-day,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  work  done  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  better  class,  those  schools  which  are  likely  to  live.  It  has  been  fully 
recognized,  however,  that  four  years  is  all  too  short  a  time  for  any  candidate  to  leain 
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much  more  tbao  the  facts  of  modem  medicine,  and  that  in  the  final  two  years  it  is 
irnpo^ble  to  give  a  sufficiency  of  practical  application  of  the  facts  of  medicine  to 
round  out  the  candidate's  knowledge.  Consequently  the  council  on  medical  educa- 
tion in  its  ideal  standard  advised  a  year's  practical  training  as  intern  in  a  hospital. 

The  hospital  year  is  intended  to  be  a  year  in  which  the  student  begins  independ- 
ently, iir  rather  with  competent  aid,  to  apply  the  facts  of  medicine  which  he  haa 
learned  in  the  schools  during  his  four  years  of  medical  study.  A  division  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  whether  this  year  should  be  obtained  prior  to  issuing  the  medical  degree  or 
after  the  medical  degree  has  been  issued  by  the  college  and  prior  to  the  student  enter- 
ing the  State  examination.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  the  work  of  this  year 
from  both  points  of  view,  but  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  failiure  will  attend  that  e£fort 
which  goes  in  the  direction  of  the  intern  year  prior  to  graduation.  Again  State  rights 
v^  materially  enter  into  this  subject.  In  a  coiintry  like  Germany,  where  paternalism 
obtains  and  hospitals  are  largely  if  not  entirely  under  Government  control,  such  a 
eystem  is  possible.  In  the  United  States,  where  few  hospitals  are  owned  by  the  State 
tod  few  medical  schools  are  State  institutions,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  almost  impoadble 
task.  The  University  of  Minnesota  is  making  an  efifort  to  solve  the  problem  in  this 
way,  but  is  having  very  considerable  difficulty,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  they  may 
fail,  although  the  university  is  the  only  medical  school  in  Uie  State  of  Minnesota. 
Pennsylvania  has  adopted  the  policy  of  providing  an  internship  after  graduation  but 
piior  to  the  entrance  to  the  State  examination.  The  act  of  assembly  amending  the 
laedical  act  of  1913  requires  that: 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  medical  examination  shall 
have  completed  a  year  as  intern  in  a  hospital  which  shall  have  at  least  twenty-five  beds 
to  each  intern,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  medical,  surgical,  gynecological,  and  spedal 
diseases;  shall  maintain  or  establish  cooperation  wiUi  a  maternity  department  or 
hospital  in  which  each  intern  shall  have  not  less  than  six  weeks'  service  or  the  equiv- 
alent thereof,  during  whidi  time  he  shall  have  attended  or  participated  in  the  attend- 
ance upon  not  lees  than  six  confinements;  shall  maintain  a  thoroughl^r  equipped 
modem  pathological  and  clinical  laboratory  proportionate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
hospital;  the  records  on  file  of  the  cases  treated  in  said  hospitals  shall  give  evidence  of 
the  laboratory  work  so  done  by  the  intern ;  shall  maintain  a  department  of  anesthesia 
consisting  of  one  or  more  anesthetists  who  shall  have  supervision  over  all  the  anesthesia 
given  in  the  institution  and  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  instruct  the  intern  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  anesthetics. 

Many  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  enforcement  of  this  provision  of  the  medical 
act  and  although  the  requirements  went  into  e£fect  the  first  day  of  January,  1914,  the 
vork  is  as  yet  uncompleted.    On  investigation  of  the  hospitals  of  the  State,  both 
those  owned  by  the  State  and  those  owned  by  private  corporations,  many  were  found 
Dot  to  measure  up  to  the  standard  written  into  the  law.    Laboratories,  anesthetic 
departments,  and  maternity  departments  were  found  wanting  in  a  surprisingly  large 
portion  of  the  hospitals.    On  first  investigation  the  bureau  of  medical  education  and 
licensure,  which  was  made  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  act,  was  unable 
tentatively  to  improve  more  than  a  hundred  out  of  about  200  institutions  in  the  State. 
A  year's  trial  of  these  institutions  has  developed  many  points  of  interest  as  well  as  of 
difficulty.    It  was  found  that  there  was  a  conidderable  reluctance  by  hospitals  to  raise 
and  expend  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  laboratories  and  other  required  depart- 
ments, in  consequence  of  which  a  rider  was  attached  to  each  hospital  appropriation  by 
the  legislature  of  1915  to  the  effect  that  laboratories  and  anesthetic  departments  must 
be  established  in  the  institution  to  which  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  the 
approval  of  these  departments  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bureau  of  medical 
education  and  licensure.    With  the  original  requirements  in  the  amendment  of  1913 
Vid  the  requirements  of  the  recent  appropriation  acts,  the  bureau  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  licensure  has  found  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  presented  them- 
Klves.    It  is  now  in  process  of  inspecting  all  the  hospitals,  carefully  going  over  with 
them  the  facilities  they  possess  and  indicating  to  them  the  necessary  improvements 
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and  additions.  The  readjustment  to  the  new  order  of  thmgs  is  being  rapidly  made, 
and  it  may  confidently  be  predicted  that  within  the  next  year  every  hospital  in 
Pennsylvania  which  shall  stand  approved  by  the  medical  authorities  for  internship 
will  possess  a  proper  and  sufficient  equipment  and  personnel  with  which  to  give  the 
intern  a  proper  fifth  year  of  medical  study. 

With  the  completion  of  this  movement  there  will  be  established  in  that  State  finally 
and  definitely  the  ideal  standard  set  in  1914  as  the  essential  standard  by  the  council 
on  medical  education,  namely,  a  satisfactorily  completed  four  years'  high  school 
course  pliis  a  year  of  college  work  of  college  grade  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
and  a  modem  language  to  be  obtained  prior  to  entrance  on  medical  study;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  graded  four  years'  medical  course  in  an 
approved  medical  school ;  this  to  be  followed  by  a  year's  service  as  intern  in  an  approved 
hospital.  In  addition  to  this,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  already  three 
of  the  seven  schools  of  the  State,  following  the  example  of  other  first-class  schools  of  the 
country,  are  requiring  a  preliminary  two  years  of  college  work  instead  of  one  such  year. 

As  the  preliminaries  are  the  necessary  basis  of  the  medical  curriculum,  just  so  is  the 
internship  the  basis  of  future  practice.  The  graduated  student  passing  from  the 
medical  school  into  the  wards  of  the  hospital  begins  in  a  measure  for  the  first  time  to 
apply  on  his  own  responsibility  the  facts  of  medicine  which  he  has  previously  gathered. 
These  facts  he  now  begins  to  learn  to  correlate,  and  without  competent  systematic 
correlation  his  facts  will  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the  future.  This  year  is  or  should 
be  an  actual  year  of  instruction.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  intern  be  allowed  to 
practice  on  the  patients  in  the  wards,  but  all  his  methods  and  actions  should  be  care- 
fully overlooked  and  carefully  guided  and  his  mistakes  pointed  out  to  him  and  cor- 
rected. Without  this,  half  or  more  of  the  value  of  the  internship  would  be  lost.  Con- 
sequently the  hospital  which  the  intern  enters  should  be  an  approved  one.  This 
inevitably  leads  to  the  necessity  that  medical  authorities  inspect  and  carry  out  super- 
vision of  hospitals.  The  necessity  for  thb  is  unquestioned .  The  method  of  ob taini ng 
the  power  to  accomplish  the  result  is  open  to  administrators  to  find.  In  Pennsylvania 
this  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  work  of  approving  the  hospitals  for  internship  is 
well  under  way.  The  medical  act  specifically  requires  an  internship,  stating  that 
it  shall  be  in  an  approved  hospital,  and  at  the  same  time  specifically  stating  certain 
departments  which  must  exist.  During  the  1915  session  of  the  legislature,  the  appro- 
priation bills  to  hospitals  required  that  several  of  these  departments,  including  the 
pathologic  departments,  which  in  many  institutions  were  woefully  deficient  and  in 
some  altogether  absent,  be  established,  and  the  funds  were  provided  therefor.  A 
tentative  list  of  hospitals  in  the  State  has  been  established  and  approved  for  intern- 
ship, largely  on  the  reports  from  the  hospitals  themselves  as  to  what  advantages  they 
offer.  In  the  meantime  the  bureau  of  medical  education  and  licensure  has  under- 
taken a  thorough  investigation  of  each  individual  hospital  in  order  that  it  might  satisfy 
itself  as  to  the  true  situation  as  to  the  competency  of  the  institution  for  the  purposes 
proposed.  All  institutions  found  deficient  are  notified  as  to  their  deficiences  and 
advised  as  to  how  to  go  about  rectifying  them.  As  soon  as  the  work  of  the  bureau  is 
completed,  a  new  list  of  approved  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  published,  and 
thereafter  no  internship  will  be  accepted  excepting  from  these  approved  institutions. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Pennsylvania  is  a  pioneer  in  the  requirement  of  the 
internship  and  also  is  showing  the  way  to  effectively  bring  the  hospitals  into  line  for  the 
purpose  intended,  namely,  a  competent  course  of  a  year  of  practical  instruction  for 
the  medical  student  prior  to  allowing  him  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Hospitals  vary  as  to  the  length  of  their  internship,  some  having  12  months,  some 
18  months,  and  a  few  two  years.  The  internes  have  their  choice  of  any  hospital  on 
the  approved  list,  but  having  once  entered  on  the  service  of  that  institution,  are  held 
to  the  full  term  of  internship,  be  it  12  months  or  be  it  24  months,  before  he  is  admitted 
to  the  State  examinations. 
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To  ftflBume  that  this  internship  simply  means  a  year  of  education  for  the  intern 
himself  would  show  an  exceedingly  narrow  view  of  the  importance  of  the  whole  move- 
ment.  The  bureau  of  medical  education  and  licensure,  during  the  process  of  its 
inspections,  has  found  to  be  a  fact  that  which  it  had  long  since  suspected,  namely, 
that  many  men  of  the  medical  and  surgical  staffs  of  the  institutions  are  incompetent  to 
fill  their  positions,  using  the  hospitals  largely  for  their  own  private  purposes  and  in  no 
way  attempting  to  give  a  competent  rettim  to  the  institution,  to  its  patients,  or  to  the 
public  for  the  opportunities  they  themselves  are  receiving.  The  bureau  has  found 
laboratories  existing  in  institutions  of  from  75  to  100  beds,  which  laboratory  had 
existed  for  some  years.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  during 
the  past  3^ear  several  hundred  examinations,  largely  of  urine  and  blood,  made  in  these 
departments.  The  year  following  the  agitation  started  by  the  State  medical  authori- 
ties demanding  that  the  pathologic  departments  be  properly  equipped  and  properly 
ran,  the  examinations  in  these  departments  were  found  to  have  increased  to  several 
thousands.  The  conclusions  are  inevitable  that  the  men  on  the  staff  of  these  particular 
institations  had  never,  before  being  faced  with  the  necessity  to  do  so,  made  even  a 
raq^ectable  effort  toward  fulfilling  their  duties  to  the  hospital  and  its  patients. 

It  10  easy  to  lonee  with  our  experience  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  in  this  respect  will  be  not  only  the  education  of  the 
intern,  but  also  a  most  potent  &ctor  in  the  education  of  the  staff  members  themselves. 
These  men,  who  were  either  too  lazy  or  indifferent  or  ignorant  in  the  past,  will  be,  by 
publicity,  spurred  to  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  the  laboratories.  The  men  with  a 
deoie  and  ability  to  use  the  laboratory  will  be  given  wider  opportunities  on  account 
of  the  increased  facilities  and  the  competency  of  the  laboratory  work;  one  of  the  main 
features  being  demanded  is  a  competent  laboratory  personnel.  The  sum  total  is 
bound  to  be  the  elevation  of  the  whole  tone  of  the  service  of  the  hospital  and  of  every 
man  connected  with  the  service.  It  will  also  tend  by  comparison  to  improve  the 
unfit,  and  will  give  boards  of  managers  in  the  future  opportunities  to  know  who  are 
BAfit  by  observing  the  use  they  make  of  the  laboratory. 

Nor  will  the  movement  end  at  this  point.  As  the  men  of  the  hospital  staff  use 
more  and  more  freely  the  opportunities  placed  at  their  command,  they  will  realize 
more  and  more  the  advantages  modem  medicine  can  offer  from  the  diagnostic  and 
prognoetic  standpoints.  Through  properly  equipped  and  properly  manned  labora- 
tories their  patients  will  soon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of  such  service 
^d  will  demand  it  of  other  physicians  practicing  in  the  community.  The  prac- 
titioners in  the  community,  having  their  patients  going  to  the  institution  and  seeing 
the  exact  methods  the  technician  applies  and  realizing  their  value,  will  demand  their 
ose  more  and  more  thereafter.  Those  on  the  outside  who  are  too  slothful  or  too 
ignorant  will  be  shortly  marked  as  unfit  by  the  community  itself. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  through  a  properly  organized  system  of  control  of 
hospital  focilities,  not  only  is  the  intern  educated  to  such  a  point  that  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  unfit  practitioners  in  the  State  in  future,  but  the  hospital  staff  is  equally 
benefited,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  community  itself  will  be  educated  to  such  a 
point  that  it  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  fit  from  the  unfit.  The  benefits  of  the 
internship  are  limitless,  and  it  is  our  belief  in  Pennsylvania  that  it  is  equally  potent 
with  the  establishment  of  proper  preliminaries  in  the  bringing  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  country  out  of  the  low  state  into  which  it  has  fallen. 

If  all  this  be  true,  then  it  would  seem  that  it  would  take  a  powerful  hand  not  only 
to  get  control  of  the  reform  but  also  to  carry  it  out.  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  indi- 
vidual agency,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  medical  school,  can  accomplish  this  as  quickly 
and  as  effectively  as  can  the  State  itself?  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  from  our 
experience  that  the  State  and  not  the  college  is  the  proper  authority  to  take  in  hand 
the  question  of  internship.  The  authority  of  the  college  is  limited  and  can  not 
spread  equally  wide  and  with  equal  potency  as  can  that  of  the  State. 
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It  may  be  said,  then,  with  truth,  that  the  ideal  standard  as  proposed  by  the  council 
on  medical  education  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  been  reached  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  whole  country  will  have  landed 
on  the  same  platform.  With  a  standard  of  preliminary  education  requiring  four  years* 
high  school  work  and  one  year  of  college  work,  including  the  necessary  basic  sciences, 
a  graded  four-year  medical  course  and  a  period  of  internship,  can  it  longer  be  said 
that  there  is  any  other  country  which  exceeds  the  United  States  in  its  efficiency  in 
medical  teaching? 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  a  very  great  privilege  to  listen  to  this 
paper  by  an  authority  on  medical  education,  and  by  a  man  who  has 
done  so  much  to  place  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania upon  a  proper  basis.    Is  .there  any  discussion  of  this  paper  ? 

Mr.  Waite.  I  agree  entirely  with  what  Dr.  Baldy  says  in  regard 
to  preliminary  education.  I  am  a  strict  constructionist  myself,  but  I 
had  some  share  in  the  leniency  which  is  allowed  on  conditions.  The 
reason  for  that  leniency  was  found  after  inspecting  medical  schools 
and  upon  giving  credentials  to  the  man  who  has  entered  college 
the  last  year  or  two  under  the  supposed  one-year  college  require- 
ment. We  found  that  it  had  not  been  enforced.  Furthermore, 
we  could  not  hope  to  enforce  it  absolutely  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  men  proposed  could 
actually  meet  the  published  requirements.  It  was  apparent  that 
progress  had  been  too  rapid,  or  rather  that  our  education  of  educators 
had  not  been  entirely  in  the  right  quarter.  We  had  educated  men  in 
medical  schools.  They  knew  what  was  coining  but  the  teachers  in 
the  undergraduate  colleges  did  not  know  and  had  not  been  informed. 
Their  curricula  had  not  been  adjusted  to  it,  so  it  was  impossible  for 
a  boy  to  get  a  full  year's  work.  It  seemed  best,  however,  after  going 
over  the  country  and  finding  these  conditions,  especially  in  the  South, 
to  make  an  adjustment  for  a  year  or  two  which  these  schools  could  live 
up  to,  rather  than  to  go  on  with  the  old  statement  on  paper  and  wink 
at  the  various  failures  to  comply  with  it ;  and  it  was  on  that  basis,  and 
that  alone,  that  the  leniency  which  was  allowed  in  the  circular  pub- 
lished last  spring  was  conceived.  I  think  that  everyone  is  agreed  that 
beginning  with  1917  the  full  requirements,  the  full  standard  of  one 
year's  studies,  including  a  minimum  in  these  various  subjects,  should 
be  enforced,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  if  all  the  State  boards  would  take 
the  same  position  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  board  has  taken,  it 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  do  it  immediately.  I  have  very  great 
admiration  for  what  the  Pennsylvania  State  board  has  done,  and  I 
think  we  are  all  very  much  indebted  for  having  taken  the  State  board 
educational  viewpoint,  while  so  many  State  boards  have  taken  only 
the  practitioner's  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Bartsch.  I  think  we  agree  quite  fully  in  having  the  desired 
requirements  met,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Medical 
Association,  or  rather  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Medical  Association,  simply  formulated  the  laws  without  inquiring 
or  asking  the  cooperation  of  the  universities  in  this  matter.  It  seems 
to  me  that  cooperation  must  come  from  the  univei'sity  and  the  medical 
schools.  If  there  had  been  an  invitation  issued  to  the  deans  of  col- 
leges representing  the  various  schools  and  universities  to  discuss  that 
matter  with  the  Council  of  Medical  Education,  it  seems  to  me  we  could 
hare  arrived  at  some  basic  conclusion  in  a  very  short  time ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  prescribed  amount  of  wealth  would  not  have  been  the  basis  of 
adjustment  between  two  institutions,  and  as  it  stands  to-day  it  is 
not  an  adjustment  but  a  requirement.  I  think  there  is  where  the 
difficulty  lies.  I  do  not  know  but  what  even  at  this  late  day  a  move- 
ment of  that  sort  might  be  indicated.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
see  what  Pennsylvania  is  doing. 

Mr.  RiYAS.  I  perfectly  agree  that  the  States  should  regulate  the 
entrance  requirements  to  the  medical  schools  in  the  United  States, 
because  by  doing  so  we  shall  have  uniformity  in  those  entrance  re- 
quirements. The  preparation,  which  will  be  the  same  in  all  univer- 
sities, will  therefore  simplify  considerably  the  preliminary  study  in 
medicine.  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  is  the  diversity  of  require- 
ments in  the  different  universitiesy  which  means  that  some  are  up-to- 
date  but  others  are  not.  To  that  extent,  consequently,  it  is  easy  for 
miprepared  and  prospective  students  to  get  admission  into  univer- 
sities where  the  requirements  are  not  so  high. 

Hie  Chaibman.  The  next  paper  on  ''Medical  education"  is  by 
Buckner  Magill  Randolph,  M.  D.;  professor  of  therapeutics,  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CORRELATION  OF  THE  PURELY  SCIENTIFIC  AND  CLINICAL  BRANCHES 
IN   THE  UNDERGRADUATE   MEDICAL   CURRICULUM. 

By  B.  M.  RANDOLPH, 

Trojenar  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Medical  Department  of  George  Washing^ 

ton  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Shoitly  after  beginning  the  practice  of  medicine  the  writer  was  asked  by  an  old 
countryman  this  question,  ''Are  you  a  practice  doctor  or  a  theory  doctor?"  We 
need  hardly  add  that  his  preference  was  for  what  he  termed  a  ''practice  doctor,"  and 
he  recited  numerous  observations  to  support  his  choice. 

We  smile  at  the  crudenees  of  my  old  acquaintance,  but  it  requires  only  a  little  reflec- 
tion to  realize  that  his  crudeness  lay  raUier  in  his  method  of  expression  than  in  the 
idea  expressed.  The  majority  of  laymen  and  not  a  few  physicians  seem  possessed  by 
the  conviction  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  hostility  between  the  theorist  and  the 
prtctical  man,  and  each  must  avoid  the  contagion  of  the  other.  It  is  only  the  occa- 
Biooal  one,  who  thinks  below  the  surface,  that  is  able  to  realize  the  inevitable  duality 
that  involves  everything  in  human  experience,  who  sees  that  there  are  always  two 
qualities  which  seem  to  conflict,  which,  when  allowed  to  run  unchecked  do  con- 
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flict,  but  which  are  designed  under  proper  diacipline,  and  with  mutual  yielding  and 
restraint,  to  fulfill  harmonioufily  their  common  purpose. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  medical  science  and 
practice  lies  in  a  lack  of  harmony,  an  atmosphere  of  hostility  between  theory  and 
practice.  It  is  so  obvious  in  theory  that  harmony  between  these  two  is  essential 
that  any  statement  to  that  effect  may  seem  insulting  to  the  intelligent  listener.  But 
if  we  examine  into  actual  conditions,  as  we  come  into  contact  with  them  in  our  daily 
work  and  intercourse,  it  would  seem  that  a  reiteration  of  this  obvious  platitude  is  not 
only  appropriate  but  necessary,  at  least  in  regard  to  medicine. 

The  diplomas  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  adorn  the  walls  of  our  offices  when 
we  begin  our  careers — instruments  couched  in  more  or  less  bad  Latin — ^proclaim  that 
we  are  doctissimus,  or  prseclarissimus,  or  otherwise  flatteringly  equipped  in  the  art 
and  science  of  medicine.  These  ancient  formulse  show  that  the  conception  has  pre- 
vailed for  centuries  that  medicine  is  not  an  art,  not  a  science,  but  both  an  art  and 
science  working  together  harmoniously  for  a  common  purpose.  Just  as  surveying  is 
the  science  geometry  applied  to  the  mensuration  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  is  medi- 
cine the  application  of  the  pure  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  to  the 
field  of  the  human  organism.  The  mathematician  can  not  sit  in  his  study  and  con- 
struct a  map  of  the  farmer's  land  that  will  protect  the  latter's  title;  nor  can  the  lout 
that  bears  the  rod  and  chain  read  the  sextant  and  compute  its  findings  with  logarithmic 
tables.  In  addition  to  his  theoretical  knowledge  and  ability  to  use  instruments  of 
precision,  the  surveyor  must  have  stout  legs  and  endurance;  must  be  at  home  in  forest, 
field,  thicket,  and  marsh;  must  be  able  to  use  unskilled  help,  and  know  enough  of 
human  nature  to  interpret  his  technical  findings  in  terms  intelligible  to  his  client. 
The  applied  science  of  medicine  is  just  so  much  more  complicated  than  surveying  as 
the  combined  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  are  more  complicated  than 
geometry;  as  much  more  intricate  as  the  human  organism  is  more  intricate  than  the 
gross  characters  of  the  land's  surface.  So  many  are  the  intricacies,  and  so  numerous 
the  mass  of  facts  bearing  on  the  application  of  science  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
human  maladies,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  individual  to  master  both  the  scien- 
tific basis  and  the  detailed  application  of  all.  This  has  naturally  and  properly  led  to 
the  development  of  specialists;  but  it  has  also  led  many  to  be  satisfied  with  a  very 
superficial  knowledge  of  a  limited  field,  and  to  ignoring  the  basic  scientific  principles 
on  which  even  a  limited  specialty  must  rest. 

Granted  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  leave  our  medical  schools  will  special- 
ize in  some  line,  either  of  clinical  or  laboratory  work,  it  will  always  be  true  that  the 
iaiger  number  will  become  general  practitioners.  It  is  for  the  training  of  these  as 
scientific  men  that  the  standards  of  the  medical  curriculum  should  be  adjusted. 
Those  that  are  to  become  specialists  will  waste  no  time  nor  be  any  the  worse  off  for  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  whole  subject.  The  plan  of  electives  is  not  for  the  under- 
graduate. 

In  our  daily  intercourse  with  the  members  of  our  profession  we  can  not  fail  to  be 
aware  of  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  hostility  that  prevails  between  the  laboratory 
worker  and  the  practitioner.  The  practitioner  is  both  resentful  and  skeptical  toward 
the  attitude  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  man  who  rarely  sees  a  clinical  case,  and 
the  latter  is  prone  to  belittle  the  judgment  and  ignore  the  observation  of  the  practi- 
tioner. The  effect  is  that  the  practitioner  drifts  more  and  more  away  from  science 
toward  empiricism,  and  the  scientist  tends  to  become  more  and  more  narrow,  as  he 
is  shut  off  from  the  control  that  is  afforded  by  contact  with  clinical  phenomena.  The 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas  which  would  make  each  a  better  man  in  his  own  field  is  too 
often  lacking.  The  clinician  suffers  in  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
resources  offered  by  the  laboratory  for  his  assistance,  nor  is  he  able  to  interpret  properly 
the  laboratory  findings  when  he  has  obtained  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labora- 
tory man  is  cut  off  from  clinical  contact  with  disease,  fails  to  get  a  proper  perspective 
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of  the  phenomena  presented,  and  is  deprived  of  invaluable  stimulus  to  his  imagina- 
tion, and  of  guidance  toward  intelligent  research. 

I  can  not  pass  without  a  word  on  the  subject  of  research.  Research  is  essential  for 
the  progress  of  science  and  its  application.  All  praise  to  the  men  who,  with  talent, 
training,  and  zeal  for  the  truth,  are  by  this  means  advancing  the  art  and  science  of 
mediciiie.  But  apart  from  genuine  research,  the  word  itself  has  been  so  exalted 
that  its  meaning  has  been  sad  ly  cheapened .  Following  the  German  lead ,  we  in  North 
America  have  bowed  down  and  worahipped  '*  research, ''  and  anything  that  assumes 
to  call  itself  by  this  name  is  given  unbounded  credit.  The  man  who  has  published 
something  tenned  an  original  investigation  is  hearkened  to  with  a  kind  of  awe,  even 
though  he  rivals  in  dialectics  and  far-fetched  inferences  the  medieval  school  men, 
who  debated  how  many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  A  teacher  may 
haVe  surpaaaing  talent  for  imparting  to  his  students  the  subject  which  he  teaches, 
may  serve  them  as  a  life-long  inspiration  to  high  standards  of  work  and  conduct,  but 
if  he  has  not  condescended  to  advertise  himself  by  publishing  some  effort  that  may 
pasB  as  ''research,"  he  is  frowned  upon  by  those  who  have  constituted  themselves 
censon  of  medical  standards.  I  believe  that  I  am  not  greatly  in  error  when  I  make 
the  statement  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  material  that  clogs  the  pages  of  our 
medical  literature  under  the  label  of  research  is  of  no  value  whatever. 

I  should  state  the  essential  conditions  for  genuine  and  valuable  research  as  follows: 

1.  A  sincere  and  fundamental  devotion  to  truth. 

2.  A  question  that  requires  an  answer. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  what  is  already  known  on  the  subject. 

4.  Absence  or  complete  surrender  of  preconceived  theories  on  the  subject. 

5.  A  training  in  technique  which  can  avoid  error. 

6.  A  ripe  judgment »  which  will  stop  at  the  fact  ascertained  and  not  undertake  to 
3dd  ^  top-heavy  superstructure  of  inference  and  speculation.  The  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  much  so-called  research  seems  to  lie  in  the  folloTting: 

1.  The  motive.  Research  makes  one  great.  I  would  be  great.  Therefore  I  shall 
indulge  in  reeearch. 

2.  Prejudgment.  Too  much  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  pre- 
conceived theory.  In  this  state  of  mind,  phenomena  that  do  not  serve  or  that  conflict 
▼iUi  the  purpose  in  view  are  overlooked  or  ignored. 

3.  Ignorance.  If  many  investigators  would  find  out  what  is  already  known  on  a 
nibject  their  researches  would  not  be  undertaken. 

4.  Incompetency.  Like  the  singer  T^ho  wishes  to  take  the  rdle  of  Brunhilde  as 
soon  as  she  is  told  that  she  has  a  voice,  so  many  plunge  into  original  investigation 
without  the  long  and  tedious  training  required  to  fit  them  for  it. 

The  putting  of  t^e  undergraduate  student  upon  serious  research  is  the  utmost  folly. 
Even  if,  perchance,  he  should  light  upon  something  of  importance,  it  is  more  than 
likely  to  spoil  him  for  the  rest  of  his  career. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  undergraduate  curriculum?  I  have  endeavored , 
by  pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of  our  profession,  to  indicate  a  standard  which  is  to 
be  held  before  the  student  of  medicine,  by  the  observance  of  which  he  may  shun  these 
flhortcomings.  This  standard  is  a  practitioner  who  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  basic 
sciences  upon  which  his  life's  work  rests;  one  who  will  do  nothing,  think  nothing,  say 
nothing,  without  knowing,  or  seeking  to  know,  the  scientific  principles  upon  which 
are  founded  his  actions,  thoughts,  words;  who  will  serve  science  (which  Vi  truth) 
with  humility  and  without  fear,  realizing  that  by  this  service  he  is  beet  serving  the 
interests  of  those  by  whom  he  is  employed;  who  will  understand  the  language  of 
science,  so  that  he  may  commune  with  his  fellows  by  word  and  in  print;  who  will  not 
fear  to  say  '*  I  do  not  know." 

The  task  imposed  upon  the  student  of  medicine  is  arduous,  as  must  of  necessity  be 
the  case.    But  I  have  yet  to  see  an  earnest  student  who  will  complain  of  hitfd  work, 
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provided  he  feels  that  he  ia  sretun^  a  return  for  the  effort  expended.  The  difficulties 
with  -n-hich  he  has  to  contend  are  undoubtedly  made  greater  than  they  need  be  by 
the  failure  of  coordination  of  the  various  subjects;  that  is,  by  bad  teaching.  lie  may 
be  taught  anatomy  as  one  ^hject.  and  physiology  as  something  remotely,  if  at  all, 
related  to  it.  We  vould  hardly  detach  in  our  minds  the  mechanical  structure  of  an 
automobile  from  the  same  machine  running  along  the  road,  but  too  often  the  relation 
bet  veen  anatomy  and  physi^lrrg>*  is  left  to  the  intuition  of  the  student. 

Having  *' gotten  off**  chemiFtr>%  he  na-v  engages  v  ith  that  bane  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent, materia  medica.  Instead  of  being  made  to  realize  that  he  is  dealing  with, 
substances  of  definite  chemical  structure  and  ph3'8ical  characters,  whose  effects  upon 
the  human  <»ganiflm  are  purely  physical  and  chemical  reactions  subject  to  biological 
law,  he  is  stuffed  with  endless  repetitions,  a  mixture  of  facts  derived  partly  from 
experiment,  partly  from  testimony,  along  with  folklore,  mythology,  and  endleas 
speculation;  classifications  botanical,  wliidi  are  useless;  claasificatipns  therapeutic, 
which  are  ^roneous;  classifications  alphabetical,  which  at  least  have  the  virtue  of 
easy  reference. 

Practice  is  presented  as  a  list  of  names  of  diseases,  for  eadi  of  which  he  is  requested 
to  memorize  a  group  of  symptrans.  How  many  physicians  look  upon  their  patients 
from  the  point  d  view  of  the  pathological  variations  presented?  Do  not  most  of  us, 
after  studying  enough  objective  and  subjective  phenomena  to  enable  us  to  affix  a 
label  to  the  malady  under  consideration,  stop  short  without  visualising  the  actual 
morbid  changes  in  tissue  and  function?  Frequoitly  have  my  fonner  students, 
after  begim&ing  practice,  said  to  me  that  this  or  that  case  was  very  different  from  the 
typical  textbook  case  of  such  and  such  a  disease.  Of  course.  If  one  should  accurately 
describe  the  Johnstown  flood  as  an  example  of  the  activity  of  water  seeking  its  own 
level,  we  should  not  expect  every  broken  dam  to  give  identically  the  same  picture. 
One  man  who  has  eaten  a  bad  oyster  will  vomit  immediately,  another  will  Jiave 
diarrhea  the  next  day,  a  third  will  not  be  disturbed  at  all. 

Therapeutics  is  perhaps  the  most  illogical  of  all.  Look  upon  the  massive  tomes  in 
countless  number  telling  us  how  to  treat  disease.  Given  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  combined  with  pathology,  both  structural  and  functional,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  substances  and  procedures  by  which  we  can  modify  function  and 
structure,  the  proper  therapeutic  procedture  follows  with  inexorable  logic.  Treatment 
by  rule  of  thumb  is  on  the  same  basis  as  the  housewife's  remedies,  and  in  the  hands  of 
physicians  ia  apt  to  be  no  more  beneficial  and  much  more  injurious.  Out  of  my  own 
professional  experience  I  can  say  with  utmost  sincerity  that  when  I  have  sought 
in  vain  for  adequate  help  in  various  textbooks  on  therapeutics,  I  have  turned  with 
success  to  books  on  physiology  and  chemistry. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  tJie  student  ia  vexed;  that  he  bums  the  midnight  oil  in 
the  futile  endeavor  to  memorize  absolutely  what  he  has  sought  in  vain  to  arrange  in  his 
mind  by  logical  process. 

The  remedy  would  seem  to  lie  in  realizing  the  fact  that  our  clinicians  are  not  good 
enough  pathologists;  that  our  laboratory  men  are  not  good  enough  clinicians.  Each 
one  should  be  able  to  speak  to  the  student  in  the  language  of  the  other;  should  read  and 
imderstand  the  literature  of  the  other;  should  come  freely  into  contact  with  each  other 
in  the  study  of  cases  and  laboratory  procedures,  and  in  the  joint  discussion  of  medical 
topics.  The  influence  of  such  a  condition  upon  the  student  would  be  admirable. 
Instead  of  being  led  to  believe  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  matters  concerning 
his  profession  is  impossible,  and  that  he  is  to  be  satisfied  with  a  certain  minimum,  he 
will  get  the  impression  that  the  true  phyaidan  can  be  en  rapport  with  what  is  going 
on  in  all  directions,  even  if  he  does  have  to  say,  "I  don't  Imow,''  with  reference  to 
technical  details. 

The  medical  student  enters  upon  his  studies  with  very  vague  notions  of  what  he  is 
undertaking,  and  with  no  ideals  with  regard  to  his  profesaion  that  will  stay  by  him, 
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unless  it  be  that  of  making  money.  Because  he  is  human  he  needs  an  ideal,  and  looks 
about  him  to  find  it.  lie  is  apt  to  seek  it  in  the  personality  of  his  teachers,  and  the 
esult  will  be  the  selection  of  an  individual,  or  a  composite  character,  the  former  or 
the  latter,  according  as  enthusiasm  or  judgment  prevails  in  his  constitution.  He  will 
speedily  adopt  the  prejudices  and  antipathies  of  his  prototype,  as  well  as  the  virtues. 
He  may  learn  from  the  laboratory  man  to  sneer  at  the  ignorance  of  the  practitioner  in 
scientific  matters,  or  from  the  practitioner  that  the  services  of  the  laboratory  are  of 
problematic  value  to  the  sick. 

I  believe  that  when  active  and  effective  coordination  in  teaching  takes  the  place 
of  the  attitude  too  often  assumed  by  the  teacher  that  his  subject  is  a  thing  apart,  and 
the  only  one  of  importance;  when  all  of  our  teachers,  clinical  and  otherwise,  are  able 
to  speak  to  the  student  freely  in  terms  of  natural  science;  that  when  our  laboratory 
men  through  more  frequent  clinical  contact  with  disease  are  able  to  impress  better 
upon  the  student  the  practical  value  of  laboratory  procedures,  that  so  much  the  better 
wiU  medical  schools  fulfill  their  function  by  supplying  to  their  communities  better 
practitioners,  because  devotees  of  science;  better  scientists,  because  practical  men. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  this  excoUent 
paper  by  a  man  who  combines  both  science  and  art  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  in  his  teaching.  Is  there  any  discussion  on  this 
paper! 

Mr.  Bartsch.  I  wish  some  one  might  indicate  ways  and  means  of 
conveying  to  students  of  medical  schools  tlie  interrelationship  of  all 
the  various  subjects.  The  great  difficulty  which  I  have  found  in 
teaching  medical  students  is  to  get  them  away  from  the  feeling  that 
histology  is  histology.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  see  the 
relationship  which  it  be^rs  to  anatomy  or  to  see  the  relationship  of 
all  these  subjects.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  see  in  physiology 
the  sftmo  problems  that  confront  them  in  anatomy  or  histology. 
The  student  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  tlicso  are  unrelated  subjects. 
Now  if  some  one  will  indicate  how  it  is  possible  to  feel  the  boivuti- 
ful  interrelationship  which  exists,  how  one  subject  is  dependent  upon 
another,  and  how  the  man  who  knows  his  liistology  could  not  make 
a  mistake  in  physiology — if  an  outlined  scheme  or  some  method 
could  be  evolved  whereby  the  students  could  see  the  whole  rather 
than  the  part — I  should  indeed  be  very  happy. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  the  session  will 
stand  adjourned. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  AS  ADMINISTERED  IN 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

By  A.  C.  TRUE, 

Director  of  States  Relations  Service,  United  States  Department  of  AgrieuUuxe^  and  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleger 
and  Experiment  Stations. 

In  the  United  States  the  term  "agricultural  college"  is  used  with  two  general  signifi- 
cations: First,  it  may  designate  any  one  of  the  State  colleges  or  universities  endowed 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  supplementary 
legislation.  These  institutions  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  complex  in  their  organization, 
having  a  number  of  divisions  or  colleges  for  instruction  in  subjects  other  than  agri- 
culture, as  for  example,  engineering,  liberal  arts,  medicine,  law,  etc.  Thus  the 
University  of  Illinois  may  be  loosely  designated  as  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College. 
The  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  or  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  may  be  similarly  designated,  and  this  is  sometimes  done  by  persons 
who  do  not  realize  how  complex  is  the  organization  and  work  of  these  institutions. 
Secondly,  in  a  stricter  sense,  we  use  this  term  to  designate  that  branch  of  a  collegiate 
institution  in  which  agriculture  is  taught— e.  g.,  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  or  the  agricultural  division  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute.    In  this  paper  the  term  will  be  used  in  its  stricter  sense. 

By  a  college  courde  in  agriculture  we  usually  mean  a  four  years'  course  leading  to 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  including  instruction  in  various  branches  of  agriculture, 
combined  with  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  languages,  history,  economics,  and 
other  subjects. 

Agriculture  as  a  general  subject  of  instruction  includes  plant  production  (sub- 
divided into  agronomy  [field  crops],  horticulture,  and  forestry),  animal  production 
(including  both  zootechny  and  veterinary  medicine),  agrotechny  (including  dairying, 
sugar  making,  etc.),  nual  engineering,  and  rural  economics  and  sociology.    Besides 
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couiaes  coverii^  these  subjects  in  a  general  way  there  may  be  courses  or  separate  schools 
for  special  instruction  in  horticulture,  forestry,  veterinary  medicine,  etc. 

Most  o/  our  agricultural  colleges  are  State  institutions,  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  number  of  private  colleges  in  which  some  agricultiire  is  taught 
is  increasing.  In  1914  the  Federal  funds  constituted  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  income  of  the  State  colleges. 

Besides  the  regular  coUege  courses  many  of  our  agricultural  colleges  give  short 
courses  in  agriculture  and  some  have  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  connected  with 
them.  Most  of  these  colleges  are  giving  some  graduate  instruction  in  agricultural 
subjects,  often -leading  to  a  master's  degree,  and  a  few  of  them  have  regularly  organized 
graduate  courBes  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

This  paper  will  deal  exclusively  with  the  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture 
which  lead  to  the  bachelor's  d^ree.  These  courses  cover  four  years  of  college  work. 
About  15,000  students  were  enrolled  in  such  courses  in  1914.  The  requirements  for 
•dmiiwion  vary  in  the  different  States.  There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  steady 
movement  in  the  direction  of  increasing  these  requirements  until  they  reach  the 
level  of  the  requirements  set  by  our  first-class  colleges  for  entrance  to  other  coursoB 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  d^ree,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  States  this  standard 
has  already  been  reached.  Subjects  generally  included  in  the  entrance  requirements 
are  Engliah  language  and  literature,  mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry), 
(me  or  moro  natural  sciences  (chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  etc.),  and  history. 
Credit  may  alao  be  given  for  ancient  and  modem  languages  or  for  agricultural  studies 
puiaued  in  the  preparatory  school. 

The  college  counses  in  agriculture  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  vary  considerably 
in  the  different  States  as  regards  the  variety  of  subjects,  the  number  of  required  and 
elective  subjects,  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  arranged,  and  the  amount  of 
instmction  given  under  each  subject.  In  a  general  way  there  la  a  relatively  large 
UMmnt  of  required  work  in  the  first  two  years,  while  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  there 
is  a  constantly  widening  number  of  electives  as  the  resources  and  faunilties  of  the  agri- 
coltnnd  collies  are  broadened.  In  recent  yean  there  is,  however,  a  distinct  tendency 
to  limit  the  choice  of  the  student  throughout  his  course  to  certain  groups  of  subjects 
vranged  with  reference  to  ultimate  speciaHzation  in  some  branch  of  agriculture  or 
agricultural  science. 

A  study  of  the  bachelor-degree  courses  in  our  agricultural  colleges  made  by  the  com- 
mittee on  instruction  in  agriculture  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  in  1911  brought  out  the  following  general  facts: 

An  examination  of  the  recent  catalogues  of  the  agricultural  colleges  shows  that  there 
is  aVelatively  large  amount  of  required  studies  in  Qie  first  two  years  of  the  course,  but 
that  a  oonsiaerable  number  of  institutions  have  some  required  studies  in  the  third 
tnd  fourth  years.  The  list  of  studies  required  at  some  time  in  the  course  by  one  or 
more  of  the  agricultural  colleges  includes  about  40  subjects.  There  are  also  a  laige 
number  of  elective  courses.  These  are  principally  found  in  the  third  and  fourm 
years,  but  a  considerable  number  of  institutions  offer  some  electives  in  the  first  and 
ttcond  veaiB.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  subjects  which  are  quite  generally 
included  among  the  required  or  elective  studies.  Tnese  subjects  and  the  number  of 
colleges  in  whidi  they  are  taught  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Stadia  given  in  a  eontiderable  number  of  agriaiUural  colleges,^ 


Subjects. 


Reqdred: 
EngUib. 


First 
year. 


38 
16 
30 


Beoood 
ye«r. 


22 
15 


Third 
year. 


Fourth 
year. 


lUthMnatics 

The  flgores  in  this  table  Indicate  the  numb.^  of  colleges  in  whldi  the  subjests  are  taught. 
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Studies  given  in  a  considerable  number  of  agrieultural  colleges — Continued. 


Subjects. 


Bequircd— Con  I  Inued. 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoolo^ 

Drawing 

Military 

Agronomy 

Animal  husbandry. 

Horticulture 

Elective: 

Ec(Hiomlcs 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Agronomy 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


24 

23 


16 
27 
21 
22 


18 
36 
22 
17 


Third 
year. 


Fourh 
year. 


26 
31 
24 


16 


21 

18 


11 

8 

14 


9 

9 
16 


It  may  therefore  be  said  that  there  is  more  or  less  general  agreement  among  the  agn 
cultural  colleges  that  the  subjects  (about  a  dozen)  named  in  the  above  table  should  be 
included  in  a  college  course  m  agriculture,  and  that  most  of  them  should  be  required 
studies  in  the  first  and  second  years.  Outside  of  these  subjects  there  is  apparently 
great  variety  of  opinion  among  uese  colleges  as  to  the  make-up  of  courses. 

As  a  basis  for  aiscussion  of  the  grouping  of  studies  in  agricultural  coUese  courses, 
the  following  groups  are  suggested:  (1)  Langui^es;  (2)  mathematics  and  sciences; 
(3)  history,  economics,  and  psychology;  (4)  agriculture;  and  (5)  drawing,  mititary, 
«nd  gymnastics.  Several  courses  grouped  in  this  way  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Grouping  of  studies  in  college  courses. 

[The  figures  in  the  table  indicate  semester  credits.]  > 


Subjects. 


Group  1: 

I'.iielish 

Modern  language. 


Total. 


Group  2: 

Math(»matics, 

Physics 

Geology 

Chemistry... 
Astronomy.. 

Botany 

Bacteriology. 
Physiology.. 

Zoology 

Entomology. 

Biology 

Minor  study. 


Total. 


<}roup3: 

History 

Koonomios . . 
Biuiness  law , 
l*8yol)olagy. . 
Kthios 


Total , 

Total  In  groups  1 , 2,  and  3 . 


} 


Wlsoon-  Commit- 
sin  (agri-i  tee  (agri- 
culture). '  cninire). 


8 
0 


8 


3 
3 
0 
14 
0 
8 
4 
0 


0 
0 


41 


2 
3 
0 
0 
0 


54 


6 

S 


14 


3 

10 

0 

19 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 


} 

{   u 


60 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


74 


10 
12 


22 


5 
6 
3 
14 
0 

10 

10 

0 

0 
0 


48 


8 
0 
0 
3 
1 


12 


82 


1  The  figures  In  the  table  Indicate  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  during  the  two  hall  years 
<8emostors)  into  which  the  college  year  of  about  36  weeks  is  commonly  divided:  i.  e.,  10  indicates  that  the 
«tudy  covers  a  period  equl\'alent  to  five  hours  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

>  In  the  Iowa  Ooll(*ge  the  group  method  of  arranging  courses  is  followed.  There  Is  no  general  course  in 
«griculture,  but  sci>arate  courses  in  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to  speciali- 
cation  in  one  of  tliesi*  subjects.    For  tlie  table  the  course  in  agronomy  has  beon  selected. 
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Grouping  ofstudie*  in  college  courses — Continued. 


Subjects. 


Ot«ip4; 

iMERMia 


Hortfeultim. 


IMiyiiiS 

AgiioDltiml  flngliiMring. 
AgriaittunU  econonUcg. . 


Ifa^fltudy 

ElflctiTn  in  ac^ooitare! 


ToW 

TMalnqoired.. 


Iowa 
(agron- 
omy). 


13 
0 

P 

1 
0 
0 


Wisoon* 
dnragrl- 
onlturo). 


74* 


Total. 


GnnpS: 


D.p5 

SOU 


itary. 


Dxswinc. 
Ubntj. 


TMal 

GiandtoteL 


128 


fSt 


? 

0 
5 

? 

? 

0 
10 
12 


Oominit- 
tw(agri. 

OOltOK). 


47 


1381 


8 
0 
0 
2 


10 


1481 


131 
13 


} 


8 
0 
0 

8 


3 

6 
S 
2 

8 
8 


80 


133 


8 
8 
0 
0 


16 


140 


132 
00 


132 


} 


8 
2 


10 


143 


K  In  a  general  way  the  agricaltunl  collem  may  be  divided  into  two  claaoefl,  according 
to  the  amount  of  strictly  agicultuial  studies  which  are  required  of  students  mduating 
m  tgncultural  courses.  These  two  classes  of  institutions  and  the  way  in  wtdch  their 
fjnuses  work  out  when  ananged  in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  grouns  may  be 
ulostrated  by  the  agricultural  courses  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Iowa 
State  CoUm. 

Anaiwad  on  a  similar  plan,  the  course  in  agriculture  outlined  by  this  committee, 
is  stated  above,  has  been  included  in  the  table,  with  modifications  permitting  spedali- 
zttion  through  a  major  study  and  some  electtves  in  agriculture. 
.  Further  theoretical  studies  in  pedagogy,  as  well  as  the  practical  experience  of  many 
^Btitations,  indicate  that  some  of  the  more  eljementaiy  subjects  in  agriculture  should 
be  tan^t  in  the  freshman  year.  *  *  *  The  increased  requirements  for  entrance 
to  coll^  also  make  this  more  feasible.  Such  a  change  in  the  coU^  course  tends 
^secure  more  students  for  the  agricultural  courses,  shows  them  ea^y  in  their  course 
the  importaxice  and  interest  in  agricultural  studies,  and  starts  them  out  in  a  path 
vmch  they  will  be  more  likely  to  follow  to  the  end  of  the  college  course. 

For  many  years  the  agricultural  subjects  taught  in  our  agricultural  colleges  were 
^^oeBy  those  which  related  to  the  production  of  plants  and  animals,  together  with 
^>uyn^.  Recently  an  increasing  amount  and  variety  of  instruction  are  given  in  sub- 
jects coming  under  the  head  of  rural  engineering,  including  drainage,  irrigation,  road 
i&tkiog,  farm  buildings,  and  farm  machinery.  In  the  ordinary  bachelor-degree 
cooise  only  enough  of  these  subjects  is  included  to  enable  the  student  to  understand 
tbeir  relation  to  agricultural  production  and  to  perform  the  more  elementary  practices 
of  rural  engineering  required  on  the  iBrm.  In  some  institutions,  however,  more  or 
^  specialized  courses  in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  are  offered. 

I^ere  is  now  great  interest  in  rural  economics,  including  farm  management,  and 
sociology.  Separate  chairs  for  these  subjects  are  already  established  in  a  considerable 
^^uuber  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  some  instruction  along  these  lines  is  generally 
Siveo  Iq  bachelor-degree  courses  in  agriculture.  The  subject  of  farm  management 
is  being  actively  studied  and  a  system  for  analyzing  the  business  of  the  farm  to  deter- 
ge irbAi  are  the  sources  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  actual  operation  of  farms  has  been 
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worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  being  extensively  uBod  in  the 
coUeges.  While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  fann  management  should  be  oiganiEed 
and  taught  aa  a  separate  subject  there  is  still  variety  of  opinion  whether  it  should  be 
conaideied  as  a  branch  of  rural  economics.  The  committee  on  instruction  in  a^ri- 
culture  also  studied  this  subject  in  1911  and  reported  its  concluaions  as  foUows: 

The  subject  tauijjit  or  investigated  under  the  head  of  form  management,  as  related 
to  the  organization  and  management  of  individual  estates  devoted  to  aoiculture,  in 
the  jud^nent  of  this  conmiittee  necessaiily  involves  the  application  of  tne  principles 
of  economics.  These  principles  constitute  the  scientific  basis  of  fann  managenient 
and  give  this  subject  its  only  just  claim  for  consideration  as  having  a  pedagogical 
value  entitling  it  to  a  place  in  courses  of  study  or  a  scientific  standing  as  related  to 
problems  of  investigation. 

It  is  true  that  the  fann  manager  should  take  into  account  what  is  tau£|^t  under 
agronomy,  animal  husbandly,  agrotechny,  and  rural  eng^ineerin^,  but  he  is  chiefly 
and  essentially  concerned  with  the  application  of  economic  principles  to  the  conduct 
of  his  business.  Outside  of  economics  there  is  nothing  whicn  can  give  his  business  a 
sound  scientific  basis.  The  mere  collection  of  the  details  of  methods  of  conducting 
(Afferent  farms  will  not  suffice.  There  must  be  the  reference  of  these  matters  to  some 
underlying  principles.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  clear  that  farm  management  comes 
within  the  domain  of  economics,  because  the  purpose  of  farming  is  to  secure  a  profit 
from  the  use  of  the  land  and  its  equipment.  If  profit  is  lost  sigjht  of,  the  farm  manager, 
though  trained  in  all  branches  of  farm  practice,  is  doomed  to  failure.    *    *    * 

It  seems  desirable  to  use  the  term  ''rural  economics"  as  applicable  to  the  general 
field  of  economics  in  its  relation  to  agricultural  and  rural  communities.  The  term 
"farm  management"  may  properly  be  restricted  to  that  phase  of  rural  economics 
which  deals  with  the  business  organization  and  direction  of  individual  farm  enter- 
prises, or,  in  other  words,  deals  with  the  farm  as  a  unit.    *    *    * 

But  besides  the  more  eeneral  courses  in  rural  economics  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
an  increasing  number  of  courses  treating  of  various  subdivisions  of  this  subject,  in 
addition  to  farm  management.  Such,  for  example,  would  be  courses  in  farm  account- 
ing, cooperation  and  credit,  farm  labor,  markets  and  marketing,  taxation,  eto. 

There  is  another  eroup  of  rural  problems  which  is  quite  clearly  differentiated  from 
rural  economics  anof  forms  a  branch  of  social  science  or  sociology,  to  which  the  name 
of  rural  sociology  may  be  appropriately  applied.  Rural  law  and  legislation,  history 
of  agriculture,  and  comparative  agriculture  are  also  subjects  more  or  less  distinct 
and  separate.  For  the  present,  however,  it  may  be  desirable  to  put  such  subjects  in 
some  other  department  in  order  that  some  attention  may  be  given  them  in  the  achenne 
of  college  courses  in  agpciculture.  As  the  resources  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in- 
crease and  trained  specialists  along  these  lines  are  available,  separate  chain  should 
be  established  to  represent  these  important  subjects. 

Your  committee  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  developing  strong 
courses  in  rural  economics  and  sociology  and  the  other  subjects  just  referred  to.  These 
all  involve  the  human  element  In  agriculture  and  country  life.  They  tend  to  raise 
the  college  courses  in  agriculture  above  the  materialistic  plane,  to  emphasize  broadly 
the  human  interest  that  properly  inheres  in  agricultural  studies,  and  thus  to  inspire 
both  faculties  and  students  in  our  agricultural  colleges  with  a  higher  sense  of  the  wide 
responsibilities  attaching  to  leadership  in  agricultural  afiEairs.  Pedagt^cally  they 
serve  to  show  that  agriculture  when  oroadly  treated  is  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
humanities,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  and  ethically  they  point  out  the  vital  connection 
between  agricultural  science  and  the  welfare  of  rural  people  and  even  of  all  mankind . 

In  their  earlier  years  our  agricultural  colleges,  not  having  much  scientific  knowl* 
edge  directly  relating  to  agriculture,  laid  much  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
tural piractice  and  insisted  that  the  students  should  engage  regularly  in  labor  on 
the  college  farm.  The  systems  of  student  labor  then  devised  soon  became  exceed* 
ingly  irksome  to  the  students,  and,  not  having  in  them  much  educational  value,  were 
abandoned.  Then  followed  a  period  when  the  teaching  of  agriculture  itself  declined 
in  relative  importance  in  these  colleges  and  its  place  was  laigely  occupied  by  the 
natural  sciences^  which  were  so  taught  as  to  bring  out  their  growing  relations  to 
agriculture.  Later  on  agriculture  was  increasingly  organised  as  a  science  and  spedati- 
sation  in  its  different  branches  made  much  headway.  Thus  the  theory  of  agriculture 
came  to  hold  a  leading  place  in  the  undeigraduate  curriculum.  But  recently  a 
demand  has  arisen  that  our  agricultural  colleges  shall  give  more  attention  to  making 
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their  graduatei  competent  practitionerB  of  agriculture.  This  demand  has  come  from 
diiferent  sources.  Educators  are  coming  to  believe  that  practice  in  an  art  haa  a  certain 
educational  value  in  itself  and  that  in  vocational  studies  the  actual  and  concrete 
should  be  closely  associated  with  the  theoretical.  In  agriculture  the  field  and  the 
stable  should  tiUce  the  pjace  of  the  workshop  in  other  industries  or  the  laboratory 
in  chonistry  or  physics.  Again,  ^aige  numbers  of  students  are  coming  to  our  agr^ 
cultural  collies  from  the  cities,  and  they  must  have  agricultural  practice  to  enable 
tiiem  to  understand  agricultural  science  or  to  fit  them  to  engage  in  farming.  More- 
over, there  is  a  Uuge  and  growing  demand  for  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  to  fill 
positions  as  teachers  in  secondary  schools  or  as  extension  workers  among  the  farmers. 
These  men  must  be  efficient  farm  practitioners  if  they  are  to  have  any  large  measure 
of  success  in  such  positions.  There  is  also  a  growing  demand  for  college  graduates 
as  farm  superintendents,  and  the  colleges  of  course  can  not  recommend  their  graduates 
for  such  positions  unless  they  have  definite  assurance  that  these  men  know  how  to 
operate  fanns. 

The  colleges  are  therefore  giving  much  attention  to  devising  plans  for  securing 
definite  farm  practice  as  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  agriculture. 
In  1913  and  1914  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  made  a  study  of  farm 
pvactice  as  conducted  or  arranged  for  by  our  agricultural  colleges.  The  results  of 
this  study  are  included  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
CoUeges  and  Experiment  Stations  for  those  years. 

As  a  result  of  its  study  the  committee  finds  that  the  colleges  recognize  three  more 
or  lea  distinct  types  of  mrm  practice,  viz: 

1.  Practice  or  experience  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  the  farm. 

2.  Practice  in  the  handicraft  of  operations  which  constitute  an  essential  part  o  f 
the  college  course  in  agriculture. 

3.  Practice  in  the  business  of  farming,  i.  e.,  farm  management. 

TYPES  OF  FARM  PRACnCB. 

1.  Practice  in  the  fimdamental  operations  of  the  farm  should  lead  to  a  working 
knowledge  of  such  thines  as  harnessing  horses,  milking  cows  by  hand,  plowing, 
planting,  harvesting,  ana  other  operations  which  every  farm-reared  boy  learns.  So 
far  as  tne  agricultural  colleges  are  concerned,  a  knowledge  of  these  operations  should 
constitute  a  prereauisite  to  entrance.    *    *    * 

2.  Phictice  in  tne  handicraft  of  operations  which  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
the  college  course  in  agriculture  includes  such  exercises  as  running  gasoline  engines, 
spray  rigs,  cream  separators,  and  incubators,  preparing  poultry  for  smpment,  grading 
and  packing  fruit  or  egfa,  judging  animals  or  crops,  laying  out  drainage  systems, 
graftuif  and  pruning  fruit  trees,  testing  cows,  and  the  Like.  Such  practice  is  quite 
generafly  insisted  upon  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  the 
theoretical  instruction  in  agriculture,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  manual 
dexterity.  It  includes  two  fairly  distinct  phases — (a)  Practice  in  course — ^laooratory, 
bam,  and  field  work,  which  is  orainarily  distributea  throughout  the  several  semesters, 
but  in  some  cases  is  combined  in  one  semester,  or  longer  period,  devoted  primarily 
to  practice;  and  (6)  vacation  practice  on  specialized  farms  or  in  commercial  plants 
devoted  to  duiying,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising,  or  some  other  special  phase  of 
^ricT^ture,  anci  on  observation  trips  to  ni^hly  specialized  farms,  truck  or  fruit 
regions,  fairs  and  expositions,  agricultural  engmeering  projects,  and  the  like. 

.3.  IWtice  in  the  business  of  farming,  or  farm  management,  in  which  the  students, 
^ther  as  graduates  or  as  undergraduates,  undertake  the  management  of  a  farm  while 
■till  under  the  guidance  of  me  college  authorities,  or  are  employed  as  student 
Apprentices  by  competent  farmers  selected  by  the  college,  and  in  either  case  receive 
<^il^  credit  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  their  work. 

Ab  regards  the  '*  Practice  or  experience  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  the  farm 
which  every  student  of  agriculture  should  have"  the  committee  found — 

That  fann  experience  is  an  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  a^cultural  stu- 
dent through  college,  as  well  as  in  his  probable  success  in  a  future  agricultural  voca- 
tion, is  now  quite  generally  believed  oy  his  instructOTB.    Even  those  in  charge  of 
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courses  in  plant  breeding,  plant  pathology,  economic  entomology,  and  other  like 
applied  sciences  are  inchned  to  urge  upon  their  students  the  importance  of  liviog 
for  a  time  the  life  of  a  farmer,  in  order  that  they  may  see  his  point  of  view  and  better 
appreciate  his  problems.  But  how  the  coUe^  can  best  aia  students  coming  from 
other  occupations  to  acquire  the  necessary  minimum  knowledge  of  farm  practice  is 
still  an  unsolved  problem. 

However,  the  committee  reached  the  following  general  conclusions: 

Every  student  enrolling  in  the  four-year  agricultural  courae  should  be  given  some 
sort  of  examination  to  determine  ^e  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  farm  operatiopB. 

If  it  is  unwise  or  impractici^le  at  present  to  exclude  sucn  students  as  fiul  in  this 
examination  until  they  shall  have  gamed  farm  experience^  the  colleges  must  eventu- 
ally assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  means  for  giving  them  such  experience, 
eitner  on  farms  owned  by  the  colleges  or  on  private  farms. 

Eeurm  practice  of  a  general  nature  should  oe  acquired  early  in  the  college  couzee 
in  order  to  prepare  the  students  for  practice  in  special  branches  of  agriculture  in  the 
later  years. 

It  wiU  doubtless  be  impracticable  for  the  a^cultural  colleges  to  provide  any 
considerable  number  of  students  with  training  in  the  manual  arts  of  the  farm  by 
employing  them  on  the  college  or  station  fBrms. 

Colleges  having  a  number  of  demonstration  farms  may  be  able  to  train  a  few  students 
in  farm  practice  on  theee  and  the  college  farms.  But  neither  college  farms  nor  demon- 
stration farms  are  operated  under  normal  conditions.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  for 
the  colleges  to  send  inexperienced  students  to  selected  private  farms  for  pnctical 
experience. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  Uiese  farms.  As  near  as  possible 
they  should  meet  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  should  be  relatively  small  general  farms  in  order  that  the  students  may  get 
a  variety  of  work  and  experience. 

2.  They  should  be  well  equipped  and  well  managed. 

3.  They  should  be  in  charge  of  men  who  are  friendly  to  students,  capable  and 
willing  to  teach  them,  and  possessed  of  good  judgment  as  to  the  wages  earned  by  the 
students. 

The  colleges  should  neither  encourage  nor  permit  inexperienced  students  whom 
they  place  on  farms  to  hire  out  at  high  wages.  Disappointment  and  dissatisfaction 
are  almost  sure  to  result  from  such  an  arrangement.  It  would  be  better  for  each 
student  to  hire  out  for  board,  work  cloUies,  and  whatever  else  the  farmer  thinks  his 
services  are  worth. 

Each  student  should  be  required  to  bring  from  his  employer  a  certificate  of  merit 
as  a  farm  laborer  before  being  credited  with  passing  his  fsurm-practice  condition.  He 
ehotdd  also  make  a  report  on  his  own  observations  and  experiences  and  on  the  business 
management  of  the  ton  on  which  he  has  worked.  Forms  for  the  certificate  of  merit 
and  for  the  student  reports  should  be  furnished  by  the  college. 

For  fimn-reared  students  and  advanced  students  specializing  in  some  branch  of 
agriculture,  lists  should  be  made  of  dairy  farmers,  stock  farmers,  fruit  farmers,  truck 
nxmers,  poultry  farmers,  and  the  like,  who  are  willing  to  employ  advanced  students 
and  capable  of  instructing  them.  Students  working  on  these  farms  should  likewise 
be  required  to  bring  back  certificates  of  merit  and  personal  reports. 

The  practice  now  followed  in  man^  institutions  of  arranging  for  groups  of  students 
to  supplement  their  practical  experience  by  visiting  successfully  manas^ed  farms  is 
to  be  nighly  commenaed.  Farm  observation  trips  can  be  made  of  great  value  not  only 
to  students  who  have  begun  to  specialize  but  also  to  those  in  the  more  general  courses 
in  agriculture. 

All  fanna  to  which  students  are  sent  for  training  or  observation  should  be  open  at 
all  times  to  visitation  and  inspection  by  members  of  the  agricultural  facult]^,  and  in 
return  their  owners  or  managers  should  receive  from  the  colleges  special  consideration 
in  the  way  of  advice  and  assistance. 

The  committee  foimd  that  the  practice  work  provided  for  in  American  agricultural 
colleges  as  a  part  of  the  college  courpe,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  fundamental  farm  practices — 

is  quite  generally  insisted  upon  as  a  feature  of  the  instruction  in  every  branch  of  api- 
culture, out  it  has  by  no  means  reached  its  optimum  development.  In  connection 
with  some  courses  there  is  too  little  practice ;  with  others,  too  much.  In  the  main  there 
is  a  feeling  that  there  is  too  little  practice  for  effective  teaching. 
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Belatively  speaking,  more  attention  to  practice  is  given  in  the  newer  couiBes  in 
i^culture,  Uke  horticulture,  poultry  husbandry,  and  rural  engineering,  and  lees  in 
the  older  rabjecti  of  agronomy  and  animal  husbandly. 

The  jvactice  work  is  auite  generalljr  given  in  connection  with  related  lecture 
counefl  in  agriculture  ana  ia  thus  distributed  over  the  four-year  course,  but  some 
iostitiitioiis  make  definite  provision  for  vacation  practice,  or  arrange  for  tae  employ- 
ment of  students  on  approved  farms  for  a  year  or  more,  or  place  students  in  chan»  of 
6mn  pnctice  projects  for  definite  stated  periods— all  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
prvrtice  in  farming.  Educational  excursions  may  also  be  included  among  practice 
piraectB. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  have  hindered  the  satisfactory  development  of  practice 
work  in  connection  with  agricultural  courses  may  be  mentioned — {!)  large  class 
sections  due  to  the  npid  increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural  students,  tne  relatively 
emill  teaching  force,  and  the  lack  of  duplicate  equipment  for  the  use  of  individual 
itudents,  and  (2)  inadequate  funds  to  employ  additional  instructorB  and  to  purchase 
land,  appaiatus,  animals,  and  other  facilities  for  instructional  purposes. 

To  nmedy  these  conditions  it  is  desirable,  of  coursej  to  secure  more  liberal  ftmds, 
more  land,  more  laboratory  space  and  additional  equipment,  but  in  the  meantime 
much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  practice  work  by  (giving  serious  attention  to  securing 
the  hi^est  possible  efficiency  of  the  present  teadung  force  and  equipment.  •  *  • 
It  IB  believed  that  with  better  oiganuation  of  the  teaching  force  and  more  definite 
planning  of  the  work  of  teachers  and  students,  mudi  time  can  be  saved  and  more 
effective  ptacticums  can  be  developed,  and  that  with  some  planning  for  the  more 
constant  use  of  equipment  more  students  can  be  accommodated  in  the  practicums. 
But  no  voy  marked  advance  can  be  made  in  this  direction  without  the  sjrmpathetic 
and  intelligeat  cooperation  of  an  alert,  well-tzained  t^eaching  force— «  teachmg  force 
whose  members,  individually  and  collectively,  believe  in  dignifying  farm  practice 
with  a  definite  and  important  place  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Thero  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  2,000  secondary  schools  in  which  agri- 
culture is  tau^t;  1,200  counties  have  agricultural  extension  agents;  and  there  are  at 
least  1,000  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  in  our  colleges.  All  these  positions  and 
the  (greater  number  which  will  be  open  within  a  few  yean  should  be  filled  by  men  who 
have  had  professional  training  in  education  as  well  as  agriculture.  Hie  agricultural 
coUeges  are  therefore  feeling  an  increasing  obligation  to  give  special  training  to 
students  fitting  themselves  to  become  teachers  or  extension  workers.  Sixteen  coUeges 
h&ve  already  established  chain  of  agricultural  education  and  have  offered  special 
courses  in  psychology  and  pedagogy  which  may  be  taken  as  electives  in  the  bachelor- 
<iegree  course.  A  few  colleges  are  now  offering  courses  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  extension  worken. 

The  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  made  this  the  subject  of  its  study  this 
year  and  its  report  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  association  for  1915.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  courses  for  extension  worken  should  include 
UAdergraduate  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology,  with  special  reference 
to  ^eir  agricultural  applications,  and  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture.  In^ 
addition,  "adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  work  in  rural  social  and  economic 
Kience,  in  professional  courses  for  the  teacher  and  the  extension  worker,  and  in 
public  spealdng  and  other  forms  of  self-expression."  After  receiving  the  bachelor's 
degree  candidates  for  positions  as  extension  worken  should  have  at  least  two  yean  of 
Sniduate  study  and  imictice,  and  one  of  these  yean  should  be  spent  in  farm  work  and 
extension  practice  away  from  the  coUege. 

Mrs.  Mabt  S.  Woolman.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Dr.  True  how 
young  the  people  are  who  are  receiving  training  through  the  Federal 
aid  biU  that  has  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  Smith-Lever 
bill— whether  the  age  was  not  about  the  same?  The  question  is 
whether  it  does  reach  the  youth  of  13  or  14  or  15  years  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  college  extension  student  of  19  or  20  years. 
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Mr.  Tbue.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  has  been  interpreted  to  include 
the  children  on  the  farms  as  well  as  the  adults.  It  begins  with  10 
years — ^from  10  to  18  years  of  age  are  included. 

Mrs.  WooLMAN.  I  suppose  that  the  Smith-Hughes  biU  was  intended 
to  provide  for  instruction  in  schools — ^that  is,  in  the  country  schools  ? 

Mr.  Tetje.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Of  course,  that  has  not  come  under  any 
real  discussion.  What  will  come  out  of  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  live 
do  not  know.  In  a  general  way  it  was  intended  for  secondary  work 
and  some  continuation  work  in  the  elementary  courses,  which  I 
think  would  include  such  people  as  you  are  interested  in. 

Mrs.  WooLMAN.  Exactly;  I  was  just  wondering  if  that  were  the 
case.  Of  course,  we  touch  in  a  small  way  towns  as  well  as  agricul- 
tural conmiunities. 

Mr.  True.  Well,  it  is  quite  a  broad  measure. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  FOR  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

By  MiB.  MARY  SCHENCK  WOOLMAN, 

Chmrman  CommiUee  of  Women*8  Work,  Naiional  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 

Eduoottton, 

A.  Coneenilng  the  adviaability  of  training  girls  and  women  for  industry: 

1.  In  the  United  States  Gensus  of  1910  we  find  the  following  data  of  women  engaged 
in  variouB  occupations:^  Agricultural  punuits,  1,087,050;  professional  service,  673,418; 
domestic  and  personal,  2,620,857;  trade  and  transportation,  1,202,352;  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  punuits,  1,772,095.  Each  recurring  census  shows  a  greater  number 
of  women  in  wage-earning  occupations.  In  1890  there  were  4,005,532;  in  1900  there 
were  5,319,397;  and  in  the  last  one  (1910)  we  find  8,075,772. 

2.  Tlie  United  States  is  an  increasingly  important,  industrial  Nation.  Success 
depends  largely  on  her  working  people.  Important  industries  require  the  skUl  and 
deft  handling  of  women,  but  up  to  this  time  the  great  body  of  them  is  untrained,  hence 
a  large  factor  in  national  prosperity  is  lacking.  Neither  the  public  schools  nor  systema 
of  apprenticeship  are  meeting  the  need  for  training  them  for  vocation.  Therefore  the 
majority  of  girls  and  women  are  employed  in  unskilled  occupations,  and  some  means 
must  be  provided  by  which  they  can  obtain  better  pay  in  less  deadening  jobs. 

3.  European  nations  long  ago  trained  their  girls  for  their  leading  industries  in 
well-organized  courses  of  three  to  five  yean  in  length.  We  can  gain  much  by  a  survey 
of  this  work,  but  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  rank  and  file  can  not  give  so  much  time 
even  for  free  instruction.  The  United  States  has  made  progress,  also,  in  giving  prac- 
tical education  in  the  practical  arts  high  schools,  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  girls 
who  must  work  ever  reach  the  high  school.  The  problem  at  the  present  time,  there- 
fore, is  the  training  of  girls  who  are  already  employed  and  must  be  educated  while  they 
work,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  become  wage  earners  and  can  give  but  a  few  months 
or  a  year  to  preparation. 

4.  Laige  numbers  of  men  can  not  earn  enough  to  support  their  families,  conse- 
quently their  soiu  and  daughters  must  assist  as  soon  as  they  are  free  to  get  their  working 
papers,  which  is  14  years  of  age  in  most  States.    Frequently  the  elementary  school  has 

<  United  States  Oensos,  1010,  vol.  4— Occupations,  p.  41 
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BOi  been  completed,  as  pwentB  and  children  are  indifferent  to  the  education  found 
there.    Many  leave  for  work  even  when  the  need  for  their  wai^e  is  not  great. 

5.  A  heavy  burden  ie  laid  on  young  girls  and  older  women,  for  mothers  of  famitiee 
are  alsD  in  tiie  workrooms.  To  safeguard  the  future  of  the  country  we  must  protect 
them,  and  if  they  must  be  broadwinnen  see  to  it  that  the  conditions  are  the  best  that 
oan  be  obtained.  Training  of  an  adequate  kind  will  not  only  enable  them  to  make  a 
Hving  wage,  but  will  give  each  a  chance  to  rise  to  more  responsible  positions.  If  for 
one  day  the  girb  and  women  did  not  go  to  their  usual  positions  in  workrooms  and  offices 
the  buflineflB  world  would  be  handicapped ,  so  thorougjhly  have  their  services  been  inter- 
woven with  the  trades  and  industries  of  the  country. 

Hie  inflnenee  of  the  dull,  unskilled  task,  the  blight  of  overfatigue,  and  the  natural 
impulse  of  youth  to  go  to  extremes  of  excitement  as  a  relief,  are  a  menace  to  our  future. 
Wholesome  wage  earning  has  distinct  advantages  as  a  means  of  development,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  all  girls  could  have  some  of  it,  but  they  must  be  saved  from  the  men- 
td,  physical,  and  moral  blight  of  working  under  deteriorating  conditions  without  a 
preparation.  It  is  a  waste  of  human  energy  and  leads  to  the  habit  of  drifting  about 
and  expecting  seasons  of  idleness.  A  great  step  will  be  taken  when  each  young  wage 
euner  is  trained  to  the  job  fitted  to  her.  It  is  deadening  to  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
to  feel  that  a  chance  to  get  ahead  is  virtually  denied  through  no  fakult  of  her  own. 

6.  Employen  bitterly  complain  of  the  lack  in  their  young  employees  of  qualities 
vhidi  make  for  succeas  in  life,  but  the  ability  to  face  the  world  as  a  sldlled  worker  has 
been  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  drewing  out  a  girrs  best  characteristica 
and  givii^  her  penonal  dignity. 

7.  Lcj^slation  for  the  minimum  wage  and  to  raise  the  compulsory  school  year  to  16 
can  not  be  effective  until  education  provides  the  instruction  which  makes  the  worker  % 
euning  ability  equivalent  to  the  living  wage,  and  which  appeals  to  the  young  worker 
10  worth  staying  in  school  to  attain. 

B.  Some  of  the  problems  to  consider  when  organizing  trade  training: 

1.  Women  are  employed  in  almost  every  industry,  but  few  offer  to  them  great 
oppoftonitieB  for  advancement.  It  should  be  characteristic  of  the  trades  for  whidi 
tnining  is  offered  that  expert  work  is  needed,  slack  seasons  are  few,  the  wages  and 
cbances  of  rise  are  good,  and  physical  and  moral  conditions  are  satisfactory.  If  a 
tnde,  otherwise  good,  has  long,  slack  seasons  an  allied  occupation,  busy  when  the 
other  is  dull,  must  supplement  it. 

2.  The  kinds  of  schools  that  are  needed  for  young  workers  are  the  all-day  vocational 
school,  the  all-day  short-time  trade  school,  the  part-time  day  classes  for  those  already 
it  work,  and  the  part-time  factory  school  within  the  industry  itself.  For  older  worken 
there  are  short-unit  courses  in  the  ni^t  schools.  In  great  industrial  cities  where  there 
is  proMure  to  go  to  work  the  all-day  courses  must  be  brief— three  months  to  a  year. 
The  sitoatian,  probably,  will  be  met  best  by  the  training  in  part-time  classes.  There 
is  much  danger  in  too  short  a  training. 

In  small  cities  and  towns  the  all-around  worker  is  wanted  in  the  industries  rether 
than  the  higjily  specialized  young  girl.  There  are  localities  also  where  the  wage* 
tuning  opportunities  are  in  household  arts^-occupations  in  the  homes  more  than  in 
TOkrooms.  Ihe  all-day  vocational  school  will  give  its  greatest  service  by  offering 
two  or  more  yean  training  for  all-around  worken  or  in  businesslike  home-making 
coarBBB,  idiich  fit  for  wage  earning  as  well  as  for  home  life. 

3.  Comparing  the  wage-earning  conditions  and  the  trades  open  to  women  in  various 
oomnmnities  differences  are  found  which  must  be  considered  before  organizing  a 
trade  sdiod.  Trade  courses  which  are  successful  in  one  dty  may  not  be  adapted  to 
iBother.  Every  dty  should  make  a  survey  of  its  own  industries  and  educational 
Virilities  and  plan  its  course  of  work  accordingly.  N<v  must  it  be  considered  that  a 
Borrey  undertaken  before  a  school  is  open  will  settle  the  matter  for  all  time.  Industry 
V  a  powing  process  and  conditions  obtaining  to^iay  change  to-moirow.    The  director 
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and  instructors  in  such  a  school  should  continttally  keep  in  touch  with  the  trades  of 
their  locality. 

4.  The  vocational  school  is  parallel  to  and  must  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  school.  The  present  tendency  toward  more  piac- 
tical,  business-like  courses  in  the  regular  schools  is  already  laying  a  foimdation  for 
later  wage  earning  which  will  serve  the  vocational  school. 

5.  The  workrooms  of  a  trade  school  should  have  the  same  organization  as  in  the 
working  world.  The  product  should  be  judged  by  business  standards  and  made  for 
the  market.  Work  can  be  done  for  institutions  and  for  private  and  wholesale  ofden, 
and  the  school  should  emphasize  (1)  businees  management  in  invoices  of  raw  material 
and  sales  of  product;  (2)  the  taking  of  orders  correctly  and  finishing  them  on  time; 

(3)  the  apportionment  of  work  that  each  student  may  have  the  work  best  for  her; 

(4)  the  cooperation  of  the  business  world  through  the  product  made  for  them,  and 
the  bringing  of  a  correct  estimate  of  her  wage-earning  value  to  each  student.  The 
school  must  never  underbid  the  market  in  the  prices  it  charges  for  its  product. 

6.  Every  school  that  is  training  girls  for  wage  earning  should  develop  their  ability 
to  think  and  their  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  at  the  same  time.  Arithmetic 
and  English  in  trade  and  everyday  relations  should  accompany  this  training.  The 
highest  artistic  design  as  a  part  of  each  trade  should  be  considered  fundamental. 

7.  Good  health  is  an  asset  in  business  life.  To  attain  it  and  keep  it  require  indi- 
vidual knowledge,  interest,  and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility.  ConditionB  of  life 
for  many  workers  are  not  favorable  to  maintaining  good  health  unless  they  are  taugjit 
the  way  to  take  care  of  themselves.  ^ 

8.  A  trade  school  must  be  in  close  relation  to  the  labor  situation  in  the  community. 
Injury  may  be  done  to  other  workers  by  training  too  many  for  an  industry  and  thereby 
lowering  wages;  filling  places  with  workers  when  a  strike  is  on;  selling  goods  at  too 
low  a  price  or  selling  to  a  workshop  where  a  strike  is  in  progress;  training  for  an  occu- 
pation without  the  accompanying  effort  to  broaden  industrial  intelligence;  and 
replacing  well-paid  positions  with  trade-school  girls  at  a  lower  price.  The  needs  ol 
labor  and  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  the  employer  must  both  be  fair- 
mindedly  considered.  Cooperating  committees  representing  both  sides  should  work 
with  the  management  of  the  school.  Trade  agreements  should  be  made  between  aU 
parties  concerned  as  to  the  class  of  training  to  be  given,  the  possible  salaries  and  the 
opportunities  of  advancement  when  the  students  enter  the  market.  Diplomas  of 
the  school  should  be  granted  after  a  student  has  been  a  year  in  trade  and  has  proved 
her  ability  to  make  use  of  the  instruction. 

9.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  obtaining  of  an  adequate  teaching  staff  are 
at  present  serious  but  not  insurmountable.  All  teachers  of  trade  subjects  must  have 
workroom  experience  as  well  as  teaching  ability  of  a  high  order.  Both  teacher  and 
trade  worker  are  needed,  but  the  combination  is  difficult  to  find  imited  in  one  person. 
The  future  must  solve  this  problem  by  adequate  instruction.  At  present  both  kinds 
of  instructors  are  in  service  and  each  is  endeavoring  to  qualify  while  teaching. 

10.  These  schools  should  be  under  public  control  rather  than  under  private,  for  the 
advantages  of  the  free  school  supported  by  public  taxation  are  numerous.  The 
different  States  which  have  begun  this  class  of  education  have  each  their  own  ideas 
of  management  and  as  to  whether  the  work  should  be  voluntary  or  compulsory.  The 
legislatures  can  decide  these  matters  to  suit  their  constituents.  State  aid  is  given  in 
most  States  to  supplement  municipal  taxation.  Many  States  lack  the  requisite 
funds  to  begin  the  work  effectively,  and  Federal  aid  is  being  urged  before  CongresB  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  passed  in  the  near  future.  This  will  equalize  the  opportunities 
in  the  various  States. 

0.  The  cost  of  equipping  workrooms  for  women's  trades  need  not  be  laige  if  the 
school  is  willing  to  conform  to  the  practical  simplicity  of  trade  workrooms.  A  sewing, 
dressmaking,  or  millinery  shop  can  be  equipped  for  20  workers  for  $300  to  1500;  an 
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electriopover  opetmtiiig  workroom  for  20  workers,  including  the  motor  for  $1,000  to 
11,500; — this  does  not  provide  for  special  machines,  which  cost  from  $26  upward — 
and  a  sample  mounting  and  novelty  workroom  using  paste  or  glue  heated  by  elec- 
tncityfor|S00to$400. 

The  cost  of  running  an  all-<iay  trade  school  need  not  be  more  than  a  high  school  if 
it  also  were  open  throughout  the  year .  A  trade  school  should  always  be  open  all  the 
year  and  students  Aould  be  allowed  to  enter  at  any  time,  or  it  will  fail  to  really  help 
tbe  very  cJaes  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  initial  cost  of  preparing,  equipping,  and 
fuBidung  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  in  New  York  City  for  100  students  was  $9,500; 
this  included  workrooms  for  sewing,  dressmaking,  white  work,  millinery,  electric- 
power  opefating,  sample  motmting,  and  regular  classrooms,  offices,  an  art  studio,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  lunchroom.  The  educational  budget  was  $50,000  when  050  girls  were 
enrolled  during  the  year  and  900  were  in  attendance  at  any  one  time.  The  salaries 
took  about  half  of  this  amount  and  rent  and  maintenance  the  other  half.  The  raw 
mateiialB  for  piractice  and  order  work  cost  about  $25,000,  but  this  money  returned  to 
the  school  and  gave  a  profit  also. 

BASIS  or  XNTORMATION  AND  BIBUOGRAPHT. 

Personal  experience:  Organizing  and  directing  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Giris  in  New  York  City,  1902  to  1910.  The  school  then  passed  over  to  the  board  of 
education. 

Psnooml  writing:  The  Making  of  a  Trade  School;  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Boston. 
This  book  deals  with.the  problems  of  organization  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School, 
which  was  the  first  short-time  trade  school  in  the  United  States. 
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of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  January,  1909. 

Trade  Schools,  from  the  Cyclopedia  Americana. 

Training  the  Youngest  Girk  for  Wage  Earning.  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
vol.  1,  No.  1, 1910. 

Trade  Schools  and  Culture,  Educational  Keview. 

Home  ifairitig  in  the  Vocational  School.  A  Plea.  Pamphlet  No.  8,  Consumer's 
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tional Education,  1914  and  1913;  Bulletins  Nos.  4,  23,  36,  37,  38,  and  39  in  1914,  and 
Nos.  1  and  23  in  1915. 

Bulletins  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  New 
York  aty.    Especially  Nos.  4, 10, 12, 13, 14, 18,  20,  and  21. 
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Relations  of  Women,  especially  vol.  1,  parti  and  part  2;  vol.  3;  vol.  4;  vol.  5;  vol.8. 

The  Worker  and  the  State.    Century  Co.    Arthur  D.  Dean. 

Out  of  Work.    Frances  A.  Kellor. 

Heports  of  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education.    1906  and  1908. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth.    Meyer  Bloomfield. 

Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Girl's  Trade  Schools.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Gardner  and 
Murtland.    This  book  was  written  for  tbe  use  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School. 

Family  Expense  Account.    D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.    Brookman. 

Technical  Education  for  Women  and  Girls  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Macmillan. 
Originally  brought  out  by  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  of  London. 

A  Glance  at  Some  European  and  American  Vocational  Schools.  Published  by  the 
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Mr.  Andrews.  May  I  inquire,  Mrs.  Woolman,  what  is  the  attitude 
toward  your  work  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  of 
organized  labor?    How  do  you  get  along  with  them  % 
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Mrs.  WooLSCAN.  At  first  I  experienced  considerable  trouble,  be- 
cause, being  a  univerBity  woman,  they  doubted  me.  But  after  I  had 
been  working  awhile  they  saw  that  my  very  earnest  endeavor  was  for 
them  to  learn  what  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  them.  By  and 
by  they  began  to  see  how  mterested  I  was,  and  gradually  their  atti- 
tude changed.  Now  Mr.  Gompers  and  other  labor  leaders  are  very 
much  interested  in  industrial  education.  But  they  insist  that  the 
instruction  given  in  trade  schools  be  complete  and  not  merely  super- 
ficial. I  feel  that  they  have  a  very  great  right  to  complain  that  many 
of  those  instructed  in  trade  schools  are  foimd  to  be  unqualified  for 
industry. 

Mr.  Anbbews.  Do  theiy  cooperate  at  all ) 

Mrs.  WoOLMAN.  They  have  cooperated  wonderfully.  But  as  yet 
they  are  a  Uttle  in  doubt  as  to  how  it  will  come  out.  They  are  a 
little  afraid  of  corporation  schools.  But  I  think  that  as  they  learn 
what  we  are  working  for  they  are  beginning  to  cooperate  more  and 
more.  For  instance,  in  Minneapolis  there  has  been  'wonderfid  unity 
brought  about  by  having  conferences  and  discussions  between 
organized-labor  people  and  those  administering  industrial  education. 

Mr.  FisHEB.  I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman's  question  a 
little  more  fully.  I  think  I  may  do  it,  because  I  have  been  in  both 
trade-school  and  corporation-school  work.  I  think  that  all  you  will 
have  to  do  is  to  let  the  labor  people  know  exactly  where  you  stand 
and  have  your  ideals  right,  and  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  diffi- 
culty with  them  at  all.  Naturally,  labor  leaders  are  in  advance  of 
those  whom  they  lead,  and  often  the  leader  will  be  with  you  even 
when  some  one  down  in  the  ranks  is  objecting. 

Mr.  Andbews.  I  know  that  in  some  of  the  trades  they  have  re- 
stricted apprenticeships,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  trade 
schools  would  come  into  conflict  with  them  unless  there  is  coopera- 
tion with  the  approval  of  the  trades. 

Mr.  FiSHEB.  I  should  go  no  farther  to  get  their  formal  approval,  of 
course,  than  I  should  go  to  other  associations  of  employers  to  get 
their  approval.  I  should,  however,  like  to  have  the  individuals  as 
well  as  the  employers  know  what  was  planned,  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  any  side  of  the  case,  because  you  would  get  ideas 
worth  while  from  both  sides. 

Mrs.  WooLBiAN.  In  Minneapolis  the  effort  has  been  to  get  all  the 
different  people  together.    They  get  along  there  remarkably. 

Mr.  Bawden.  It  may  be  of  interest  to-day  to  say  something  about 
these  trade  agreements  in  Minneapolis.  The  trade  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  machinist's  union  and  the  association,  the 
employing  communities,  and  the  board  of  education  provides  that 
approximately  so  many  boys  shaU  be  trained  each  year,  and  the 
imion  agrees  that  if  the  boy  completes  the  course  he  will  be  given  a 
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sufastantiAl  allowance  on  his  apprenticefihip.  He  will  go  out,  not  £8 
a  beginner,  but  as  one  who  has  traversed  a  certain  portion  of  the  high- 
way. The  employer,  on  his  part,  agrees  to  provide  places  for  an 
approximate  number  of  graduates  at  certain  wages.  In  addition  to 
what  Mr.  Fisher  stated  about  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  say  that  this  question  about  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  graduates  is  not  quite  so  prominent  in  discussion  now  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  because  labor  union  officials  are  becoming  convinced,  in 
the  first  place,  of  the  sincerity  of  the  leaders  in  the  industrial  educa- 
tion movement.  Tiiey  are  convinced  now  that  we  are  to  have  trade 
schools  in  this  country,  and  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  dominated 
by  the  selfish  attitude  of  the  employer.  That  problem,  then,  to  a 
certain  extent,  has  been  settled.  As  I  understand  the  attitude  of 
labor  at  the  present  time  it  is  this:  The  emphasis  is  on  two  points* 
In  the  first  place,  they  insist  that  these  schools  shall  be  under  public 
auspices — ^that  is,  controlled  by  the  board  of  education,  and  by  the 
members  of  the  labor  unions  as  citizens  in  the  community.  Second, 
they  demand  that  whatever  training  is  given  shall  be  thorough;  no 
attempt  at  short  cuts  in  preparing  workers  for  specific  jobs,  such  as 
machine  tenders  or  mere  mechanics  assistants.  And  closely  corre- 
lated with  that,  of  course,  is  that  it  shall  not  be  a  narrow  form  of 
training,  but  shell  include  this  broader  human  interest  in  the  work — 
the  boy  or  girl  to  be  developed  as  a  human  being,  to  take  a  place  in 
life,  :\nd  not  simply  be  an  operative  in  some  factory.  If  the  move- 
ment for  industrial  education  can  not  meet  these  two  demands  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor,  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  I  am  sure,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  they  are  properly  taken  care  of  we  will  have  the 
cordial  support  and  cooperation  of  org>mizedlnbor  in  the  development 
of  these  plans. 
Adjournment. 
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Chairman,  S.  P.  Capbn. 

The  foUowing  program  was  offered: 

Is  there  a  profession  of  business,  and  can  we  really  train  for  it  1  by 
Eniot  H.  Qoodwm. 

The  proper  use  of  business  experts  in  class  instruction  on  domestic 
and  foreign  conunerce.  Papers  presented  by  Roger  W.  Babson, 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  Wallace  D.  Simmons,  B.  Olney  Hough,  Harry 
Erwin  Bard,  J.  F.  Crowell,  John  Clausen,  and  E.  T.  Gundlach. 

IS  THERE  A  PROFESSION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  CAN  WE  REALLY  TRAIN 

FOR  m 

By  ELLIOT  H.  GOODWIN, 
General  Secretary  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce^  WaMngton^  D.  C. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  this  i>aper,  ''Is  there  a  profession  of  business  and  can 
we  really  train  for  it?''  the  question  immediately  arises,  Who  can  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  which  will  be  generally  accepted  as  final?  My  personal  opinion  could  as- 
suredly be  of  no  value;  the  only  advantages  I  possess  are  those  of  a  detached  point  of 
view  and  facilities  in  my  position  as  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  for  securing  information  on  matters  pertaining  to  business.  Nor  would 
the  mere  opinions  of  deans  and  professors  in  commercial  schools  and  colleges  be 
accepted  as  unbiased.  In  the  long  run  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  training  for 
business  must  be  decided  by  the  business  men  themselves,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  by  the  results,  for  the  results  which  advocates  of  commercial  training  seek  are 
an  increased  demand  by  business  heads  for  trained  subordinates,  which  demand  will 
be  based  upon  an  increasing  success  of  school-trained  over  office-trained  men,  and 
must  lead  to  an  increased  number  of  students. 

But  if  it  is  to  be  the  business  men  who  will  give  the  conclusive  answer,  how  is  this 
answer  to  be  ascertained?  Surely  not  by  a  referendum,  much  as  I  admire  this  method 
within  its  proper  limits  of  usefulness.  It  has  been  essayed  in  at  least  one  instance 
within  recent  years  by  a  large  manufacturers'  association  among  its  own  members, 
and  with  results  which  should  not  be  considered  discouraging  by  the  advocates  of 
conmierdal  education.  As  might  be  expected,  however,  the  number  that  took  the 
trouble  to  reply  to  the  questions  was  small ;  the  opinions  expressed  scattered  over  a  wide 
field  and  were  not  in  sll  cases  subject  to  dear  interpretation.    In  a  new  movement  or 
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reform  it  is  its  intrinaic  value,  not  the  numbers  that  support  it,  that  counts.  For 
13  yean  I  was  doeely  connected  in  an  executive  capacity  with  the  dvil  sendee  refiorm 
"knovement  and  I  am  proud  stOl  to  be  affiliated  with  it.  The  ultimate  proof  of  its 
■cmndness  rested  in  its  acceptance  by  the  sovereign  people.  In  its  inception  it  had 
bat  lew  advocates,  who  were  the  subjects  of  scorn  and  derision.  During  the  first  10  or 
periiaps  20  years  of  its  existence  a  submission  of  the  question  to  plebiscite  would  have 
resulted  in  defeat;  yet  to-day  it  haa  proved  itself  not  only  by  its  widespread  adoption 
but  by  the  popular  support  it  has  received  in  elections  where  the  question  of  adoption 
or  extension  was  submitted  to  the  people. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  business  men  as  a  whole  which  would  be  decisive 
•0  to  the  value  of  commercial  education  at  the  present  time.  Lack  of  experience, 
inability  to  forecast  coming  business  conditions,  and  an  obstinate  instinct  to  stand 
by  old  methods  and  customs  disqualify  a  laige  proportion  from  expresring  an  intel- 
ligent opinion.  Mere  numbers  should  not  count;  it  is  the  enlightened  business 
opinion  and  proof  of  its  attitude  for  which  we  must  seek. 

The  most  satiafoctory  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  and  support  of  commercial 
education  in  this  country.  From  what  quarter  has  come  the  incentive  for  the  estab- 
liflhment  of  commercial  schools  and  colleges  and  commercial  departments  of  univer- 
aties?  From  enlightened  businesB  opinion  looking  to  the  future.  Again,  what  has 
been  the  moving  force  for  the  installation  of  courses  in  business  administration  looking 
to  the  training  of  young  men  eventually  to  fill  the  highest  business  positions,  and 
again  the  answv ,  enlightened  business  opinion.  Is  this  opinion  well  founded? 
H  not,  how  account  for  the  growth  of  commercial  school  and  university  departments 
lince  the  establishment  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1881  and  for  the  steady  increase  in 
nnmber  of  students?  How  explain  the  demonstiated  readiness  of  business  men  to 
cooperate  with  conunerdal  departments  by  giving  their  time  to  lecturing,  opening 
tikeir  plants  to  students,  and  the  Uke?  Assuredly  interest  may  be  stimulated  by 
advertising,  by  novelty,  by  attractive  conditions,  but  in  the  long  run  the  law  of 
mp{dy  and  demand  will  assert  itself.  Universities  and  colleges  will  not  continue 
to  offer,  much  less  to  augment,  courses  for  which  there  is  little  demand  on  the  part 
of  students;  nor  will  students  enter  courses  for  commercial  training  indefinitely 
onless  there  is  a  demand  for  the  commercially  educated  in  the  busineaB  world.  And 
it  is  now  nearly  35  years  since  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  was 
founded. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  actual  statLstics  because  of  the  confusion  that  exists 
between  business  colleges,  so  called,  which  train  only  for  the  clerical,  bookkeeping, 
and  stenograi^y  branches,  vocational  and  continuation  courses  and  commercial 
courses  of  the  university  g^ade  dealing  with  business  administration.  A  complete 
investigation  and  report  would  be  enlightening  and  no  doubt  encouraging.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  in  his  report  for  1913  lists  226  insti- 
tutions under  the  head  of  university  schools  of  commerce,  notes  growth  in  numbers 
and  increase  in  enrollments,  and  points  out  that  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce  Accounts  and  Finance  alone  had  on  its  rolls  during  1912-13  over  1,800 
^dents. 

Whatever  skepticism  on  the  part  of  business  men  may  have  existed  In  the  past 
in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  commercial  training  certainly  has  been  greatly 
lesKned  in  the  face  of  the  crisis  through  which  we  are  now  passing.  The  lessons  of 
the  war  in  r^^  to  business  come  home  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  intercourse 
between  North  and  South  America.  What  more  than  any  other  one  thing  stands 
in  the  path  of  complete  development  of  commercial  relations  between  the  nations 
of  the  south,  cut  off  from  their  usual  sources  of  financial  aid  and  industrial  supplies, 
ftod  that  rich  nation  of  the  northern  continent  seeking  new  markets  for  its  over- 
supply  above  domestic  consumption?    In  the  face  of  the  emergency  and  the  opi>or- 
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tonity  bittfldy  mut  we,  nortb  and  mmtik^  in  Ftui  America  rogret  that  lack  of  real 
oommenaal  edncBtion  wliidi  goes  beyond  kogaageB,  commercial  tuages,  interna- 
tional hanking,  cieditB,  and  foreign  trade-HMeds  wMd^  we  are  aideavoring  to  Bappkf 
by  emflfgency  achoQli  and  rlowm  to  tiiose  fondamentala  of  sacoesBful  commefcial 
intorooime,  knowledge  of  geggmphy,  racial  oonditiona,  hiatory,  cnstama,  and  social 
life.  The  cataclyoai  of  the  Soropean  war  cang^t  the  Americas,  North  and  South, 
commercially  imprepaied  and  that  trnpreparedneoB  lies  mainly  in  the  lack  of  com- 
mercial educat&dn. 

The  leaoona  of  the  war  come  home  to  na  not  only  as  regards  foreign  commerce  but 
domestic  trade  as  welL    Individnalisn  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  Americnn  bnsi- 
nesi  man.    He  has  gone  his  way  regardless  of  experience  of  foreign  nations  and 
scarcely  leaKaing  how  new  oondittooB  abroad  min^t  afifect  those  at  home.     With 
the  opening  of  the  war  we  barely  escaped  a  financial  and  bnainesB  panic.    With  the 
nsoal  market  for  goods  cat  off,  few  were  to  be  foond  who  had  stadied  where  other 
markets  for  these  goods  lay  and  under  iHiat  dicomstances  they  could  enter  them. 
With  immense  production  OTsr  what  we  could  consume  domestically,  with  an  almost 
immediate  demand  for  new  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  the  business  man  resorted 
to  experimentation,  sought  hasty  legislation  and  iU-conaidered  remedies,  realised, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  tune  the  lack  of  ivoperly  trained  men  to  advise  and  guide  him 
in  the  new  lines  of  opportunity  and  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing without  such  aid  and  knowledge  on  a  permanent  basis  those  articles  for  which, 
although  there  was  great  need  for  them  at  all  times  in  this  country,  we  had  been 
content  to  depoid  on  foreign  nations  which  the  war  had  cut  off  from  us.    There  is 
a  movement  now  on  foot,  and  fostoed  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Gonunerce,  for 
closer  cooperation  between  our  universities  and  industry,  and  we  hear  it  frequently 
stated  that  the  most  promising  field  offered  to  the  young  man  to-day  is  that  of  indus- 
trial research. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  prescribed  for  this  paper  called 
for  an  answer  to  the  question  ''Is  there  a  profession  of  businesB?"  But  I  hold  this 
of  little  impart  when  compared  with  the  larger  question  of  the  practicability  of 
businesB  training,  and  largely  a  matter  of  the  use  of  terms.  Little  more  is  involved 
in  it  than  the  pride  with  which  one  announces  himself  a  professional  man  and  the 
belittling  sense  that  some  exhibit  in  admitting  that  they  are  engaged  in  business. 
The  recognized  professions  used  to  be  but  three— law,  theology,  and  medicine.  The 
distinction  that  is  made  in  favor  of  a  profession  is  that  of  special  knowledge  acquired 
by  preliminary  training  and  education.  The  number  of  the  professions  has  been 
greatly  augmented,  and  they,  or  many  of  them,  have  been  allied  with  or  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  business.  Business,  which  covers  at  one  time  the  country  store 
and  the  department  store,  the  individual  in  a  domestic  exchange  and  the  great 
trust  operating  all  over  the  world,  is  a  multitude  of  professions  and  is  becoming 
professionalized.  Whether  with  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  education  for 
business,  business  itself  is  rated  a  profession,  as  it  conceivably  might  be  entitled 
to  be,  is  a  matter  of  nomenclature  only;  its  position  in  the  social  status  will  be  equally 
well  assured  whether  or  not  thus  entitled. 

Those  who  doubt  and  cavil  at  the  value  of  commercial  education  for  business  have 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  extent  to  which  business  is  becoming  professionalized.  They 
have  failed  to  note  the  lawyers,  the  engineers,  the  chemists,  the  accountants,  the 
scientific  managers  who  from  positions  of  consultants  only  in  emergencies  have  come 
to  occupy  positions  of  heads  of  departments,  business  managers,  partners  or  chief 
administrators  and  owners.  They  have  passed  over  with  singular  obtuseness  the  pro- 
fesdonaUaing  of  their  own  staffs,  or  of  those  of  their  successful  competitors,  in  special* 
izing  ixk  advertising,  cost  accounting,  salesmanship,  handling  of  industrial  problems* 
employment,  and  the  like.  With  all  the  advance  that  American  business  has  made 
there  remain  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  changed  conditions  that  time  has 
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brought,  who  denie  to  be  let  alone  to  do  buainess  in  the  old  wmy  and  who  spend  their 
time  in  inveq^iing  against  laws  and  ratiictions,  superViaon  and  control,  the  oigani- 
atiioo  of  labor,  and  other  conditiona  that  have  come  to  stay.  Fundamentally  they 
lack  the  edncation  and  the  resolting  elasticity  to  conform  to  the  new  and  are  engaged 
in  butting  their  heads  against  a  wall.  Every  now  and  then  a  failure  in  an  old-estab- 
lidied  finn  of  solid  reputation  calls  striking  attention  to  this  attitude  of  a  part  of 
American  busineaB. 

The  truth  in  n^aid  to  the  success  of  American  buainess  was  somewhat  boldly  stated 
by  Hon.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  some  yearn  ago: 

With  the  limitless  wealth  of  resources  which  we  have  had  in  America,  the  successful 
conduct  of  a  business  enterprise  has  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Nothing 
ihort  of  egtmaoB  error  has  been  likely  to  lead  to  nilure.  Any  ordimuy  mistalce  in 
judang  candfitionB  or  in  the  application  of  principles  has,  as  a  rule,  been  obliterated 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  country's  growth  and  the  extent  of  its  industrial  and  commercial 
development.  If  some  of  the  men  who  have  made  notable  conunercial  successes  had 
been  forced  to  face  the  harder  conditions  that  exist  in  the  old  world,  the  measure  of 
their  success  mlf  ht  have  been  very  dlfiferent.  Had  they  been  confronted  bv  a  situa- 
tioD  whoe  population  was  pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  where  all  the  soil 
was  under  cultivation,  where  the  mmeral  resources  were  meager,  and  where  there 
was  lacking  the  wealth  of  the  viigin  forests,  they  would  have  needed  greater  abilities 
and  better  trained  faculties  in  order  to  achieve  marked  success.  *  *  *  One  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  laviahness  of  opportunity  has  brought  commercial 
soccesB  to  many  who  have  come  into  the  field  illy  prepared  and  with  small  ability. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  these  conditions  have  disappeared,  but  merely  that  we  are 
realizing  that  they  will  disappear.  Competition  in  buainess  is  becoming  keener; 
aoccess  is  requiring  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge,  breadth,  and  ability.  The  develop- 
ment of  foreign  trade  has  brought  the  American  merchant  in  touch  with  foreign  com- 
petitors and  the  lessons  thus  learned  as  to  new  methods  of  doing  business  have  been 
reflected  at  home.  It  is  one  thing  to  compete  with  your  fellow  countryman  in  the 
home  market  behind  the  protection  of  a  tariff  wall  and  a  totally  different  thing  to 
break  into  the  fordgn  market  where  a  foreign  competitor  has  already  intrenched  and 
compete  with  hun  with  no  protection  of  any  kind.  The  lessons  thus  learned  have 
their  application  to  domestic  competition. 

The  field  for  business  education  is  there.  How  it  shall  be  taught  and  how  far  it 
can  practically  be  carried  are  the  main  questioner.  I  leave  the  first  to  the  educator  to 
UBwer.  Method  of  teaching  is  a  question  for  the  expert.  As  to  the  scoi>e,  the  appli- 
cibility  of  trade  school  training,  vocational  education,  engineering,  and  other  scien- 
tific i»ex)aration  is  obvious,  but  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  teaching  of  actual  business 
•dministration  where  executive  ability  and  business  shrewdness  play  so  large  a  part. 

There  have  been  and  there  always  will  be  two  schools — and  it  is  really  fortunate 
tbat  it  is  so — composed  of  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  lay  main  stress  on  the  lessons 
of  actual  experience  and  those,  on  the  other,  who  advocate  the  previous  training  as 
doing  away  in  part  the  necessity  of  learning  by  experience.  The  one  exercises  a  curb 
00  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  maintain  that  too  much  time  may  be  spent  in  preparation 
eo  that  the  youth  is  delayed  beyond  the  proper  age  for  taking  up  the  practical  end, 
but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difiicult  to  understand  in  the  present  and  growing 
complexity  of  businesB  how  the  youth  who  enters  business  as  office  boy  or  brakeman 
cui  acquire,  through  experience  alone,  the  training  which  will  advance  him  to  the 
head. 

Clearly  the  school  of  practical  experience  produces  but  a  small  proportion  of  men 
with  large  buainess  capacity.  As  a  method  of  training  it  is  wasteful.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  college  or  university  commercial  training  can  not  be  expected  to  graduate 
only  those  of  marked  business  ability  any  more  than  law  schools  produce  great  lawyers 
or  medical  schools  produce  great  surgeons.    Much  remains  with  the  man  himself,  his 
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inborn  capacity  and  power  to  expand.  Yet  profeanonal  tiaining  for  lawyera  and 
docton  is  now  univenally  accepted.  What  ia  there  about  busineflB  capacity  or  execu- 
tive  ability  that  would  place  them  beyond  the  pale  of  thoee  things  for  whidi  a  special 
education  is  valuable?  Is  it  the  power  to  handle  men?  Then  the  tiaining  of  the 
army  officer  or  the  profenor  should  be  equally  futile.  Is  it  the  imagination,  the  power 
to  grasp  and  anange  in  an  orderly  manner  and  execute?  If  these  can  not  be  trained 
in  part  what  practical  purpose  does  education  serve?  To  what  end  the  study  of 
history  and  biography  if  it  does  not  enable  us  to  apply  the  experience  and  the  ingen- 
uity of  others  to  our  own  problems?  In  spite  of  the  example  of  men  in  aU  walks  of 
life  who  have  started  at  the  bottom  and  risen  to  the  highest  places,  there  is  nothing 
so  sad  in  business  and  industry  as  the  consideration  of  that  90  per  cent  of  those  who 
are  competent  for  the  positions  they  fill  but  who  lack  the  education  or  the  almost 
superhuman  will  to  make  up  for  its  lack  which  will  permit  them  to  rise  above  a  certain 
dead  level. 
In  commercial  education  lies  the  hope  for  the  future  of  American  business. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  paper  was  discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  Albert  A. 
Snowden,  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  Crowell,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  an  expert  on  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Snowden  said  in  part: 

The  National  Association  of  ICanufacturers  is  composed  of  about  4,000  concerns 
engaged  in  business.  All  of  these  member  concerns  have  something  like  6,000,000 
employees.  The  extent  of  the  organisation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  members 
produce  more  goods  than  any  other  industry  in  the  country.  We  are  interested  in 
industrial  education  rather  than  in  commerdal.  Perhaps  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  getting  instruction  in  industries  and  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial education  in  various  forais  of  schools — State,  municipal,  private,  and  other 
forms.  The  students  in  our  institutions  are  receiving  education  in  a  peculiar  way. 
They  axe  our  employees,  and  while  they  are  earning  money  they  axe  receiving instmc- 
tion  in  a  practical  way.  I  feel  as  though  we  oug^t  to  have  a  complete  and  thorough 
oiganization  for  finding  out  what  has  been  done  in  similar  oiganizations  in  other 
countries  of  the  world.  We  have  a  very  large  audience  through  our  publications 
in  connection  with  these  indxistrial  matters.  A  penisal  of  these  publications  will 
show  you  that  this  body  is  greatly  interested  in  commercial  and  industrial  training. 

There  is  a  wonderful  lack  of  space  in  this  congress  devoted  to  manufactured  goods. 
It  is  in  education  along  this  line  that  we  are  interested  Jn  the  promotion  of  foreign 
trade  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  trader  may  have  knowledge  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  in  detail  and  the  conditions  of  sale  of  such  goods,  etc.  fVom  our  point 
of  view,  at  least,  it  is  considered  quite  practical  that  these  courses,  especially  studies 
which  are  supplementary  to  the  regular  courses  usually  given  in  schools,  include 
continuous  instruction  in  matters  connected  with  exports,  the  banking  business, 
etc.  There  ought  to  be  some  classification  of  manuifactured  articles— from  experi- 
ments myself  I  know  there  are  somewhere  between  35  and  40 — and  a  part  of  the 
program  should  be  given  over  to  the  treatment  of  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Crowell  remarked: 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  question  of  whether  business  is  a  profession. 
It  seems  to  me,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  field,  that  it  is  not  yet  what  it 
may  aspire  to,  because  the  business  man,  taken  as  a  class,  has  not  developed  any  such 
privileged  position  as  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  engineer.  Again,  the  field 
of  commercial  knowledge  is  in  no  sense  oiganized,  as  it  is  in  medicine  or  in  law  or  in 
engineering  or  in  theology.  In  the  third  place,  the  sense  of  economic  responsibility 
by  which  all  business  conduct  can  be  referred  to  a  common  standard,  is  not  so  highly 
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developed  in  the  borineaB  man  of  to-day  as  is  the  ethical  which  we  find  in  the  ministiy 
or  in  the  law  or  other  ptofeBsiooB.  Fourthly,  a  professional  career  is  not  primaiily  a 
career  whose  end  is  economic  profit.  The  busineaB  man's  aim  and  end  is  primarily 
profit.  Hie  professional  man  works  to  attain  and  maintain  a  privileged  position  and 
a  high  standing  in  his  community.  Any  profit  connected  with  that  work  is,  in  a 
messiue,  incidental.  The  standing  he  attains  in  his  community  is  a  part  of  his 
reward.  Fdrthermore,  he  works  for  progress  in  his  profession— medicine,  theology, 
orwhatewritmay  be.  The  business  man  devotes  himself  to  1^  business  for  gain, 
for  profit,  primarily,  while  the  professional  man  follows  his  pursuit  for  the  attainment 
of  1  privileged  position.  Tbeae  distinctions  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive  as  against 
the  daim  that  you  can  train  business  men  up  to  the  high  plane  occupied  by  the 
piofeadonal  man.  Certainly  business  has  not  yet  attained  to  anything  like  a  pro- 
feanooal  status.  I  believe,  however,  that  with  the  development  of  education  there 
will  be  a  marked  rise  in  the  standards  of  businen  men  in  businen  pursuits. 


PROPER  USB  OP  BUSINESS  EXPERTS  IN  CLASS  INSTRUCTION  ON 
DOMDBSnC  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  (SYMPOSIUM). 

The  following  are  brief  papers  or  authors'  abstracts  of  the  same 
offered  for  discussion  in  this  symposium: 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  president  The  Babson  Statistical  Organiza- 
tion, Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  : 

The  president  of  one  of  the  htfgest  of  our  country's  great  industrial  organizations 
once  asked  me  as  to  the  hest  college  to  which  to  send  his  son,  who  was  about  to  graduate 
from  a  preparatory  school.  The  father  said  that  he  desired  to  fit  his  boy  to  become 
vice  prssidait  of  Uie  great  corpomtion  and  eventually  to  take  his  position  as  president 
and  have  entire  chaige  of  its  investments,  its  property,  and  its  employees.  Knowing 
that  the  head  of  sudi  a  corporation  should  have  some  knowledge  of  machinery  and 
engineering,  I  immediately  suggested  the  Ifaseachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
This  captain  of  industry,  however,  replied: 

No,  I  have  carefully  considered  its  engineering  courses  and  have  concluded  that  the 
institute  would  not  give  my  son  an  adequate  education.  I  do  not  wish  him  to  become 
in  enpneer,  so  interested  in  the  details  of  his  work  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  com- 
mercial questions,  especially  as  I  can  always  obtain  experts  who  have  kr  mater 
knowledge  in  their  own  lines  than  my  son  could  ever  acquire.  I  wish  him  to  nave  a 
thorougji  tnuning  in  general  econonucs,  banking,  transportation  problems,  and  espe- 
cially a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  fundamental  business  conditions  in  order  always 
correctly  to  dii^ose  present  conditions  and  be  forewarned  as  to  what  the  future  is  to 

bring  forth. 

•  ••«•*» 

Thereupon  I  recommended  that  he  send  his  son  to  a  certain  great  university  which 

gives  a  most  thorough  course  in  economics;  but  to  this  the  father  strenuously  objected 

because  the  univenity  in  question  did  not  have  a  sufficiently  practical  engineering 

department  and  because  he  did  not  approve  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  its  economic 

counes.    I  then  suggested  that  his  son  take  a  general  four-year  course  at  some  other 

university  and  then  two  additional  years  of  engineering  work  at  the  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology,  or,  as  an  alternative,  that  his  son  spend  four  years  at  the 

Institate  and  then  two  yean  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration. 

.  To  this,  however,  he  also  objected,  saying  that  his  son,  who  was  not  a  natural  student, 

wished  to  enter  business  without  much  further  education.    Although  he  a^eed  that 

the  six  yean  divided  in  either  of  the  two  above-mentioned  ways  would  be  an  ideal 

combination,  yet  he  believed  six  yean  was  too  long  in  this  instance.    In  conclusion, 
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he  stated  that  the  period  of  study  must  be  limited  to  four  yean  and  that  the  coiine 
must  be  such  as  m^t  be  called  commercial  engineermg. 

This  incident  well  illustrates  the  position  which  many  men  of  afihdrs  take  rd&tlve 
to  higher  education  for  administrative  positions;  and  whether  or  not  we  fully  agree 
with  it  we  should  adapt  ourselves  to  conditions  and  not  to  theories.  Hence  I  hope  to 
see  more  institutions  soon  make  definite  provision  for  meeting  this  well 
demand. 

The  kind  of  course  which  I  have  in  mind  may  be  outlined  as  foUows:  Tlie  first  y( 
might  be  identical  with  the  other  counes  at  any  collie,  while  in  the  second  year  the 
student  might  take  up,  with  the  general  work  common  to  the  engineering  ooiines. 
the  study  of  bookkeeping  and  business  mathematics  and  begin  the  study  of  applied 
economLc^.  The  third  year  the  student  might  specialize  along  the  line  of  options  and 
begin  the  practical  engineering  work  most  applicable  to  the  special  option  chosen. 
These  options  might  well  include  a  manufacturing  option,  a  transpcxtation  option, 
and  a  banking  option.  For  instance,  beginning  with  the  second  year,  a  young  man 
would  decide  whether  he  desires  to  enter  manufacturing,  railroading,  or  banking  and 
general  busLness.  If  he  decides  to  enter  manufacturing  he  will,  before  gnuiuating, 
take  some  fairly  advanced  studies  in  mechanical  engineering.  If  he  decides  to  enter 
the  transportation  business,  he  will  take  strong  courses  in  railroad  engineering  and 
electrical  engineering.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  intends  to  go  into  banking  or  general 
biudnesB,  he  will  study  the  financial  side  of  railroad  and  industrial  enterprises  as  wdl 
as  the  further  advanced  features  connected  with  general  banking. 

The  main  reason  why  I  am  anxious  to  have  schools  establish  such  courses  of  com- 
mercial training  is  because  at  the  present  time  there  are  almost  no  such  combined 
courses  provided.  There  are  institutions  which  give  a  good  course  in  economics,  and 
there  are  those  which  provide  a  good  course  in  industrial,  railroad,  and  general  engi- 
neering, but  very  few  seem  to  have  grasped  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  com- 
bined course  such  as  this  new  course  should  be.  In  fact,  this  combination  feature — 
that  of  uniting  the  strong,  broad  business  training  with  the  highest  class  of  practical 
engineering — will  make  the  course  especially  valuable.  Moreover,  most  schools  in 
order  successfully  to  operate  such  a  course  would  need  to  incur  tremendous  additional 
expense  so  as  to  provide  attractive  and  suitable  laboratories  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  great  industrial  and  transportation  problems. 

However,  the  establishment  of  such  courses  in  any  school  would  greatly  help  the 
institution  on  the  public  and  financial  sides,  especially  by  causing  the  leaders  of 
industry  to  interest  themselves  more  directly  in  its  work,  by  attracting  young  men  of 
wealth  who  seek  to  prepare  themselves  for  administrative  rather  than  engineering 
positions,  and  thus  creating  a  body  of  alumni  of  greater  financial  power. 

Irrespective,  however,  of  the  general  demand  for  such  a  course  to-day  and  of  the 
need  of  any  school  for  such  students  as  this  course  wiU  attract,  there  is  a  far  greater 
reason  why  all  of  us  should  aid  in  the  establishment  of  courses  in  conmierdal  training. 
I  refer  to  our  Nation's  need  for  men  trained  along  these  lines.  The  need  of  a  scientific 
education  such  as  technical  schools  provide,  and  its  value  to  the  community,  has 
been  so  thoroughly  proved  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  subject.  As 
to  whether  engineering  or  economic  training  produces  more  for  a  community,  I  will 
not  discuss.  Engineering  courses  in  all  institutions  are  here  to  stay,  and  we  must  do 
everything  poorible  to  advance  their  growth  and  efficiency;  but  I  feel  nevertheless 
that  future  efforts  along  educational  lines  should  be  directed  to  turning  to  practical 
use  the  teachings  and  conclusions  of  our  foremost  economists. 

Our  Nation  has  grown  industrially  with  great  rapidity.    We  have  the  largest  manu- 
factories! the  greatest  railroad  systems,  and  the  most  powerful  industrial  oiganizations. 
in  the  world.    We  unfortunately  have  also  the  greatest  panics  and  the  most  reckless 
''booms,''  which  are  very  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  economic  training  in  our  colleges. 
Every  feature  of  mechanical,  electrical,  and  chemical  engineering  has  been  taught 
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in  its  minutest  details;  but  to  the  great  fundamental  facton  of  trade,  upon  which  the 
ultimate  prograBs  oi  all  our  industzial,  electrical,  and  transportation  enterprises  rests, 
ve  have  given  only  the  briefest  consideration.  For  this  reason,  probably  more  than 
any  other,  although  America  leads  in  many  industrial,  transportation,  and  allied 
industries,  yet  we  have  one  of  the  poorest  commercial  systems  on  the  hce  of  the 
globe.  Young  men  are  graduated  from  our  universitiee  capable  of  solving  problemi 
involving  descriptive  geometry,  least  squares,  and  the  calculus,  but  utterly  unable 
to  discuss  intelligently  the  fundamental  principles  of  credit,  trade,  and  conservation^ 

Our  countzy  has  magnificent  natural  resources,  great  tncts  of  iron,  copper  and 
other  ore,  miUiona  of  square  miles  of  most  fertile  fields,  great  forests  of  splendid  timberi 
abundance  of  water  power,  coal  deposits,  and  hundreda  of  other  blessinga.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  people  are  wasting  these  resources,  misdirecting  their  efforts  and 
playing  at  politica,  because  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  are  not  thoroughly  grounded 
in  applied  economics.  Our  Nation  is  like  a  big,  healthy  boy,  endowed  with  wealth 
and  surrounded  with  luxury,  blessed  with  a  robust  constitution,  but  utterly  untrained* 
We  waste  our  wealth,  we  misdirect  our  efforts,  we  become  recklessly  crazy  during  a 
pcnod  of  proaperity  and  shamefully  distressed  during  a  period  of  depression,  simply 
because  the  men  at  the  head  of  our  industries  lack  sufiident  knowledge  of  applied 
wmaaaca  and  are  utterly  untrained  in  the  study  of  fundamental  business  condi- 
tuniB.  Therefore,  I  appeal  to  every  member  of  this  congress  to  use  his  efforts  to 
provide  a  course  whereby  a  young  man  must  not  simply  choose  between  becoming  a 
Mechanical  engineer  of  arts,  but  rather  may  graduate  as  a  ''commercial  engineer" 
uid  thus  become  a  member  of  a  new  profession. 

All  of  us  have  been  intensely  interested  as  we  have  heard  addresses  relative  to 
presentrday  education;  but  thus  &r  a  most  important  feature  of  the  work  has  not 
been  mentioned.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  others  have  been  preaching  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  while  Taylcar,  Gilbreth,  and  their  friends  have 
been  preaching  the  conservation  of  labor  and  time.  Now,  why  not  go  a  step  forther 
^  teach  the  conservation  of  wealth  and  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  applied 
economics  upon  which  the  success  of  all  the  Pan  American  countries  so  greatly 
depends? 

When  I  say  this,  I  speak  most  seriously  concerning  the  United  States,  for  our 
Nfttion's  progress  during  the  next  20  years  must  be  due  to  something  else  than  our 
Q&tural  resources.  Up  to  the  present  time  oiir  country  has  grown  in  spite  of  itself, 
because  of  what  its  great  mines,  forests,  and  fertile  fields  have  produced.  Moreover, 
our  pfoducts  have  had  little  competition  and  our  country  has  Uius  far  been  the  only 
"land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave" — ^the  only  land  to  which  the  enter- 
P^ioBg  and  industrious  European  could  go  and  win  his  way.  Now,  times  are  changing ; 
•^igentina  and  the  other  South  American  countries  are  becoming  great  competitors 
of  ours;  Japan,  with  the  great  Chinese  Empire,  is  bound  to  cause  us  much  thought; 
▼bile  RusBia,  Siberia,  Africa,  and  other  countries  are  beginning  to  present  great  oppor- 
^^ties.  This  is  likely  to  result  in  violent  fluctuation  of  immigration,  foreign  trade, 
and  many  other  fBcion  upon  which  the  success  of  our  country  has  been  so  dependent. 

I^erefore,  more  than  ever  before,  our  own  country  will  need,  during  future  years, 
inen  thorou^ily  trained  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics;  men  who  will 
'  iu>l  permit  this  country  to  be  handicapped  either  by  reckless  periods  of  prosperity 
luir  by  distressing  periods  of  depression;  men  who  will  eliminate  unhealthy  booms 
sod  ruinous  panics;  men  who,  graduating  as  economic  engineers  in  this  new  profes- 
sion, will  understand  the  scientific  management,  direction,  and  development  of  our 
V^t  industrial,  transportation,  and  banking  enterprises. 
But  if  the  chief  aim  of  our  educational  system  is  to  help  young  men  to  make  money, 

then  there  should  be  some  systematic  way  to  make  boys  some  day  pay  back  to  the 

coBununity  in  real  dollars  some  part  at  least  of  what  the  community  has  done  for  them. 

I  am  not  referring  to  primary  and  secondary  schools.    We  have  these  for  the  good  and 
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protection  o!  the  community;  and  the  community  is  justified  in  pajring  the  bill,  as 
it  pays  for  police  and  fire  protection.  But  when  we  give  a  man  commercial  tfaining 
primarily  to  make  money,  some  provision  should  be  made  to  have  him  later  pay  back 
to  the  community  in  real  money  the  cost,  with  a  fair  profit,  of  such  commercial  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  step  which  should  be  developed  at  once,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the 
community  but  also  for  the  man  himself. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  a  word  about  experts.  Experts  can  never  take  the  place  of 
teachers.  It  is  well  to  have  the  boys  meet  these  practical  men  of  affairs;  it  wotild  be 
desirable  to  have  these  experts  lecture,  guide,  and  even  examine  the  teaching  force; 
but  they  can  not  take  the  place  of  faithful  teachers.  Making  money  is  one  art,  bnt 
teaching  is  another.  Exx)erts  are  usually  very  poor  teachers.  Our  boys  need  real 
teachers  and  consecutive  courses  of  instruction;  not  spasmodic  or  disconnected 
lectures. 

In  view  of  this,  I  believe  that  instead  of  attempting  to  substitute  the  elpert  for  the 
teacher,  we  should  select  first  those  who  can  teach  and  then  give  them  the  required 
knowledge  regarding  these  practical  business  affairs.  In  other  words,  we  should  at 
once  begin  to  train  more  men  teachers  to  teach  business  and  economics  as  these  subjects 
should  be  taught.  In  helping  to  so  train  these  teachers,  the  experts  could  be  of 
great  service.  Surely  our  professors  and  teachers  should  be  responsible  to  some  one 
who  knows  more  than  they  do. 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  the  United  States: 

Professional  and  business  activities  were  once  limited  by  national  boundaries,  but 
to-day  the  pursuit  of  any  profession  or  occupation  is  likely  to  lead  into  the  foreign 
field.  Only  political  boundaries  now  remain;  economic  and  industrial  frontiers  have 
been  swept  away.  The  business  man,  more  frequently  than  any  other  now,  becomes 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  As  foreign  trade  increases  the  question  of  industrial  efficiency 
and  of  the  fitness  of  the  business  man  of  to-day  becomes  more  important .  This  touches 
particularly  the  college  student,  to  whom  the  business  man  of  the  present,  versed  in 
the  requirements  of  the  domestic  market,  must  eventually  pass  over  the  reins.  A 
manufactured  article  never  sells  itself  abroad  as  does  a  bushel  of  wheat.  It  must 
either  fill  a  new  demand  or  displace  a  like  product  from  another  country.  And  the 
early  detection  of  the  new  demand  requires  as  much,  if  not  more,  skill  and  organiza- 
tion than  does  the  attainment  of  superiority  in  quality  over  the  rival  British  or  German 
article. 

The  college  man  entering  upon  a  foreign-trade  career,  whether  his  individual  task 
lies  in  the  export  department  of  a  great  American  industry  or  takes  him  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  is  sure  to  be  imder  the  spur  of  competition.  Export  trade  is  a  balance 
wheel  to  recurring  periods  of  domestic  prosperity  and  depression .  The  older  European 
industrial  nations  prize  their  export  trade,  won  through  sacrifice  and  effort,  some- 
times through  war.  They  will  not  lightly  let  it  go.  All  British  statesmanship  and 
industry  for  four  centuries  have  bent  toward  the  capture  of  distant  markets.  The 
very  essence  of  German  imperialism,  as  conceived  by  Bismarck,  was  an  industrial 
Germany  serving  all  the  world  markets.  While  the  boys  of  the  United  States  have 
been  educated  to  the  responsibilities  of  domestic  trade,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
youth  of  Europe  has  been  specially  trained  for  foreign  commerce.  In  languages,  in 
world-business  practice,  in  banking  and  in  shipping  law,  they  have  been  painstak- 
ingly instructed,  and  thus  each  of  our  great  competitors  has  a  huge  army  of  capable 
young  foreign  traders  familiar  with  the  rules  and  phraseology  of  world  trade,  subjects 
of  which  all  but  a  comparatively  few  Americans  are  ignorant.  Our  fortunate  situa- 
tion in  this  bountiful  country  has  rendered  unnecessary  the  thoroughness  which 
characterizes  industry  in  Europe.    Long  sheltered  by  a  tariff  that  reserved  the  prizes 
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of  the  home  market  for  home  industries,  the  pinch  of  competitive  necessity  is  only 
now  beiQ^  felt. 

Nothing  would  enable  the  college  student  to  grasp  the  significance  of  foreign  trade 
80  quickly  as  a  comtact  in  the  classroom  with  men  prominent  in  the  foreign  business 
of  the  United  States.  Men  who  are  directly  in  touch  with  foreign  competition  can 
fonoish  detailed  and  practical  information  obtainable  nowhere  else,  and  in  addition 
they  will  inspire  the  student  with  the  enthusiasm  which  comes  only  from  personal 
touch  with  big  affairs.  My  intention  is  not  to  depreciate  the  systematic  teaching 
of  fore^  languages,  banldng  and  shipping  laws,  commercial  geography  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  statistics,  cost  accounting  and  bookkeeping,  and  in  fact  a  general 
systematic  course  in  foreign  trade.  These  are,  of  course,  essential.  I  think,  however, 
that  such  a  course  should  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  lectures  of  experts 
from  the  busineas  world.  These  men  will  make  the  student  realise  the  vital  relation 
between  bis  studies  and  the  conquest  of  foreign  markets,  and  give  him  enthusiasm  for 
achievement  over  our  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Gundlach,  Gundlach  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 

Recent  college  experiments  in  the  use  of  business  men  as  clasfr-leeturers  prove,  in 
spite  of  many  failures,  that  the  innovation  can  be  made  a  success.  But  the  talent  must 
be  carefully  sifted,  then  coached  in  advance,  and  properly  restricted.  This  con- 
clusion may  be  stated  with  considerable  confidence,  for  it  is  the  unanimous  verdict, 
both  as  regards  the  value  and  the  limitation  of  the  plan,  of  15  leading  imiversities. 
In  fleveral  institutions,  notably  at  Harvard  University,  experiments  were  begun 
eariy  and  have  ripened  into  a  system.  This  past  experience,  combining  encourage- 
ment and  warning,  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  other  colleges  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
begin  similar  work. 

MEETS  THE  POPULAR  DEMAND. 

That  the  infusion  of  practical  talks  into  academic  college  courses  ought  to  meet 
with  popular  favor  may  be  seen  from  the  entire  tendency  in  educational  matters. 

Testimony  coincides  that  the  tremendous  growth  in  college  attendance  during  the 
past  generation  has  been  consistently  along  vocational  lines.  Nearly  all  students  not 
preparing  to  become  teachers  begin  generally  at  the  age  of  18  or  19  to  shape  their 
college  courses  away  from  academic  lines  and  in  the  direction  of  the  careers  they 
have  planned.  The  coUeges  marked  by  the  greatest  growth  during  the  last  15  years 
all  throw  emphasis  on  the  vocational  side  of  life,  beginning,  at  the  latest,  in  the  junior 
year.    (See  report  of  GonmiisBioner  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.) 

LIMrrATIONS  AND  WARNING. 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  the  experience  of  fifteen  universities: 
Before  business  experts  can  be  used  more  largely  and  more  successfully  in  our 
Qmyersities,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  courses 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  business  experts,  through  a  series  of  lectures,  are  nearly  all 
^nres.  A  regular  teacher  must  take  charge,  mapping  out  the  ooiurse  and  assigning 
Vibjects.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  master  mind,  a  director  continuously  in 
cbaige.  In  the  second  place,  the  detail  of  each  subject  must  be  sketched  out.  It 
sppeaiB  almost  necessary  to  tell  each  business  expert  exactly  the  limits  within  which 
be  is  to  speak;  perhaps  even  giving  him  the  questions  in  trade  or  manufacture  to  which 
the  lecture  is  to  be  a  reply.  Many  outsiders,  upon  appearing  before  a  class  of  students, 
proceed  to  air  their  views  on  business  ethics  and  on  life  in  general.  It  is  important 
to  tell  these  business  men  that  they  are  asked  to  speak  because  they  know  a  subject, 
tbat  other  subjects  are  covered  by  other  lecturers,  and  that  each  speaker  will  please 
confine  himself  strictly  to  his  theme.    In  the  third  place,  the  lecturers  must  be  thor- 
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oiighly  prepared.  They  must  be  notified  long  in  advance  and  they  must  be  aiked 
to  work  up,  not  one  lecture  of  an  ho!ir,  but,  let  us  aay,  one  lecture  of  three  or  four 
hours,  and  then  to  condense  it  into  50  or  65  minutes.  For  one  of  the  most  common 
complaints  made  by  univendties  appears  to  be  that  half  the  lecturers  come  idtfaoat 
having  much  of  anything  to  say,  merely  talking  in  a  general  way  and  sometunefl 
closing  before  the  hour  is  half  over. 
On  all  of  the  above  the  college  authorities  agree. 

CHOOSE  LBCTUBBSB  BT  CANVASS. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should  like  to  add  a  fourth  recommendation — namely, 
that  the  universities  should  make  a  different  type  of  canvass  to  secure  a  larger  per- 
centage of  capable  men.  While  some  of  our  highest  grade  business  men  are  now  leo 
turing,  other  "  experts"  have  been  secured  in  a  haphazard  way.  The  colleges  most 
avoid  securing  from  any  one  trade  or  line  of  commerce  those  men,  of  which  every 
trade  has  its  share,  who  are  self-advertisers  and  publicity  pushers.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  every  line  of  business  the  most  capable  men  are  little  known  to  the  laity. 
Those  of  whom  the  public  at  large  hear  the  most  are  not  as  a  rule  the  leading  counselors 
within  the  inner  circle.  They  are  the  theorists  and  the  talkers. 
^To  secure  the  true  students  within  any  industry  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  uni- 
versity to  make  a  rather  wide  inquiry  within  the  narrow  limits  of  each  trade.  The 
judgment  of  competitors  is  fair,  clear-headed,  and  impartial;  and,  in  comparison  witb 
the  limeligjit  seekers,  we  should  secure  a  very  much  higher  grade  of  material. 

Mr.  Wallace  D.  Simmons,  chairman  conunittee  on  commercial  edu- 
cation of  tlie  National  Foreign  Trade  Council: 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Ooimdl,  through  its  committee  on  education  for  foreign 
trade,  has  obtained  from  several  hundred  American  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
exporters,  bankers,  etc.,  expressions  with  reference  to  our  present  methods  of  educa- 
tion and  the  extent  to  which  they  offer  to  our  young  people  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  get  a  thorough  grounding  for  successful  service  in  connection  with  foreign  trade, 
either  in  work  in  the  home  office  or  in  the  foreign  field. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  reading  of  these  letters  has  given  our  committee  much 
food  for  thought  The  opinions  expressed  and  the  suggestions  made  cover  a  wide 
field  and  a  great  variety  of  ideas.  One  can  not  help  but  be  impressed,  however, 
with  the  extent  to  which  a  large  percentage  of  the  replies  point  to  certain  few  fundap 
mental  defects  in  our  educational  systems  which  exist  to-day  in  most  of  the  school 
districts  of  this  country.  These  defects  appear  both  in  our  elementary  and  our  sec- 
ondary schoob. 

For  instance,  we  asked  whether  the  present  courses  in  foreign  languages  gave  those 
who  took  them  an  adequate  grounding  for  buainesB  correspondence  or  CQnversatioD 
in  such  languages.  The  replies  were  almost  unammously  in  the  negative.  More- 
over, a  large  percentage  of  the. gentlemen  answering  the  questionnaire  volunteered 
in  that  connection  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  our  schools,  even  those  of  high 
standing  in  the  country,  did  not  turn  out  many  graduates  who  could  conduct  busineff 
correspondence  creditably  in  the  English  language,  or  who  even  use  reasonably  good 
English  in  conversing  with  customers  or  others  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
in  the  daily  routine  of  business. 

The  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that  one  of  the  most  important  changes  to  be 
made  by  our  schools  was  that  looking  to  an  improvement  in  the  ability  to  write  a 
business  letter  expressed  in  terse,  grammatical  English,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  the  ability  to  converse  in  a  manner  creditable  to  a  representative  of  a  firm  of  high 
standing.  There  was  also  frequent  reference  to  the  inability  of  graduates  of  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  to  do,  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  rapidity,  such  figuring 
as  employees  in  all  kinds  of  positions  frequently  have  occasion  to  do.    Another  quite 
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univenal  Gommeat  was  about  the  lack  of  accurate  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  world  at  laige»  especially  commercial  geog- 
mphy,  mich  as  should  be  the  basis  of  an  intelligent  grasp  of  either  domestic  or  inter- 
national commerce. 

All  of  these  camments  point  to  the  need  of  finding  some  effective  way  to  introduce 
into  our  school  systems  some  method  of  getting  the  cooperation  or  guidance  of  practical 
business  men.  In  this  way  the  students  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  is  directly 
naefal  in  the  current  run  of  business  to-day  as  compared  to  the  great  mass  of  informa- 
tioD  which  could  be  acquired  under  this  general  heading,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  history  than  of  practical,  present-day  geography. 
Stodaits  now  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  historical  phase,  most  of  which  might 
better  be  put  on  those  elements  of  the  work  which  relate  to  the  present  time,  and  have 
to  do  with  the  facilities  for  communication  and  transportation  in  the  world  to-day. 

If  such  a  convention  as  this  could  develop  a  practical  means  for  having  our  schools 
make  good  use  of  such  information  and  suggeBtions  as  might  be  obtained  from  the 
businesB  world,  perhaps  the  educational  committee  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  might  suggest  some  way  of  obtaining  that  information,  not  only  the  essence 
of  it  in  definite  and  condensed  shape  on  paper,  but  perhaps  in  addition  to  that,  find 
some  means  ol  having  it  followed  up  in  each  locality  by  the  cooperation  of  practical 
business  men,  representing  those  that  are  actively  engaged  in  commerce.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  business  men  it  may' be  possible  for  the  educators  of  the  country 
to  impress  our  students  more  thoroughly  with  the  importance  of  these  fundamental 
things,  and  also  to  impress  their  parents  with  the  relative  value  of  thoroughness  in 
them,  aa  compared  to  the  efforts  that  may  be  found  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
to  "  take"  a  large  variety  of  subjects  with  the  result  that  there  is  actually  acquired 
very  much  less  thorough  knowledge  of  any  of  them  than  is  needed  to  enable  students 
to  utilise  the  inf onnation  effectually  in  their  future  work. 

The  field  ol  <q>portunity  in  this  direction  is  so  vast  and  the  present  variety  of 
available  infonnatian  so  great  as  to  make  it  an  exceedingly  puzzling  problem  to  know 
how  to  begin  to  cooidinate  our  efforts  in  some  general  movement  that  will  make  for 
ofiecdvenesB.  Other  nations  have  been  giving  this  subject  very  much  more  thought 
ud  attention  than  we  have  during  the  past  one  or  two  generations.  If  we  can  not 
at  first  cover  the  whole  field  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  get  as  favorable  results, 
we  should  find  a  way  to  concentrate  on  a  few  fundamentals  and  expand  from  them. 

If  we  can  get  the  educators  of  this  whole  country  to  teach  these  few  things  and 
teach  them  as  well  as  they  are  being  taught  to  the  youth  of  other  nationalitieB  we 
dttU  have  made  a  long  step  forward,  and  will  make  possible  further  development 
approaching  the  standards  of  our  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Harry  E.  Bard,  secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of   the 
United  States: 

In  the  preparation  for  a  career  in  foreign  commerce  four  things  seem  to  me  to  be  of 
oseattal  importance:  (1)  A  complete  course  of  study  of  constructive  character, 
which  would  represent  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  various  competent  authorities 
in  tike  field;  (2)  special  methods  for  the  different  subjects  which  go  to  make  up  the 
comae  of  study,  including  a  complete  outline  of  subject  matter,  proper  method  of 
pxesentation,  classroom  technique,  etc.,  for  each;  (3)  professionally  trained  teachers, 
having  each  a  mastery  of  the  subject  matter,  special  method,  etc.,  of  the  subject  he 
u  to  teach  and  a  good  understanding  of  the  relation  of  this  subject  to  the  whole;  (4) 
biudneBs  experts  competent  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  professionally  trained 
teachen  by  lecturing  on  special  topics  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  and  method 
QiKler  the  immediate  guidance  and  direction  of  the  teacher  in  chaige,  bringing  to 
the  students  somethii^  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  practical  foreign 
commercial  life. 
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The  number  of  different  subjects  which  merit  conaidaAtion  in  preparing  a  satis- 
factory course  of  study  is  laige,  and  the  work  of  choosing  the  most  important  and  of 
oiganizing  these  so  as  to  meet  at  once  the  demands  of  pedagogical  science  and  the 
practical  requirements  of  foreign  commerce  is  such  as  to  engage  the  best  thought  and 
efforts  of  those  most  competent  for  the  task. 

The  work  of  developing  a  special  method  for  each  of  the  subjects  included  in  the 
course  of  study  is  even  more  important.  The  selection  and  organization  in  detailed 
outline  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  development  of  proper  method  of  treatment  and 
classroom  technique  can  not  ordinarily  be  left  entirely  to  the  individual  teacher, 
although  room  should  be  left  always  for  the  exercise  by  the  teacher  of  personal  initia- 
tive and  some  reasonable  measure  of  original  thought.  The  work  of  buslneaB  expats 
must  be  considered,  and  careful  thought  given  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter 
which  these  experts  will  be  expected  to  present  and  its  proper  relation  to  the  whole. 

Professional  training  for  the  teacher  is  essential  and  no  amount  of  practical  busi- 
ness experience  can  take  its  place.  More  emphasis  rather  than  less  should  be  put 
on  the  importance  and  need  of  such  training.  Teachers  who  have  had  practical 
business  experience  as  well  as  such  professional  training  as  is  implied  above  are 
not  available,  and  will  not  be  uotil  teaching  positions  can  be  made  more  attractive 
than  now.  There  is  need  then  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  preparing  students  for 
a  career  in  foreign  commerce  be  properly  supplemented,  and  this  is  the  special  func- 
tion of  the  business  expert. 

The  business  expert  will,  of  course,  be  a  person  practically  engaged  in  the  Bold  of 
foreign  commerce,  who  has  a  special  message  and  is  competent  to  present  it.  The 
topic  of  his  lecture  will  have  very  definite  relation  to  the  subject  as  a  whole.  The 
students  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  his  message  by  previous  instruction  and 
assigned  reading,  which  will  be  further  driven  home  by  subsequent  classroom  dis- 
cussions and  examinations.  Occasional  lectures  on  unrelated  topics,  even  by  the 
most  competent  business  experts,  will  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

B.  Olney  Hough,  editor  American  Exporter: 

Seven  years  ago  the  president  of  a  well-known  university  wrote  to  me:  ''Our  expe- 
rience, which  was  confirmed  last  evening  by  some  of  the  professors  from  other  insti- 
tutions, has  been  that  the  ordinary  business  man  called  upon  to  address  classes  does 
not  make  the  preparation  necessary  to  present  the  subject  in  a  scientific  and  concise 
way.  He  is  quite  apt  to  spend  his  time  in  relating  unimportant  incidences  rather 
than  give  his  whole  time  to  matters  which  instruct  them.'' 

My  reply  to  the  president  was  then  and  would  be  to-day:  "Is  it  not  possible  to 
utilize  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  business  men,  and  make  both  effective 
instruments  of  education,  through  suitable  cooperation  and  editorial  supervision  on 
the  part  of  professional  educators?" 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  actual  motions  involved  in  doing  business  can  not 
successfully  be  taught  from  textbooks.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  schools,  and  espe- 
cially colleges,  too  often  disdain  not  only  the  motions  but  the  very  spirit  of  work  in 
the  business  world  for  which  they  profess  to  be  preparing  boys  and  young  men, 
devoting  themselves  wholly  to  what  may  be  called  the  ''higher  aspects  "  of  commerce, 
to  theories  of  tariff  and  finance,  to  pure  economics,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  instead 
of  to  applied  business  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  few  business  men  have  either  the  inclination 
or  the  time  to  take  any  active  or  personal  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  employees 
in  their  own  offices.  It  is  especially  characteristic  of  business  establidiments  here 
in  the  United  States  that  when  a  youth  secures  a  position  in  an  office  he  is  virtually 
left  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  to  swim  out  unaided  to  the  raft  "Success.''  Our 
apprenticeship  system,  lacking  or  woefully  weak  in  the  trades,  absolutely  does  not 
exist  in  the  office.    That  is  another  and  equally  as  serious  a  problem .    What  concerns 
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naiatk  preliminaiy  way  ii:  Oan  the  buaineBB  man  bo  help  in  the  youth's  educational 
equipment  as  to  eaftble  the  young  fellow  to  swim  foster  and  with  surer  strokes,  once 
he  lu»  been  thrown  overboard  into  the  sea  of  business  life?  We  have  to  remember 
that  few  young  men  indeed  leave  school,  college  or  postgraduate  university  to  take 
their  ssats  immediately  in  cushioned  chairs  about  the  director's  table.  Nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  no 
mattsr  what  their  educational  equipment. 

Undoabtedly  the  business  man  can  profitably  be  utilized  in  schemes  for  more 
piactical  busKness  education,  especially  in  view  of  the  intensifying  consciousness  of 
civic  and  national  responsibilities  which  is  so  encouraging  a  characteristic  of  the 
times.  Buflineas  men  are  to  be  found  who  not  only  are  masters  in  a  broad  way,  as 
well  as  in  detail,  of  the  principles  and  minutiA  of  their  own  afbdn,  but  who  are  gener- 
oofily  disposed  to  do  what  they  can  to  raise  the  plane  of  the  country's  business  life. 
But  none  of  them  are  teachers.  Few  of  them  but  are  too  far  removed  from  their  own 
school  days  to  recall  distinctly  how  lessons  were  taught.  Most  of  them  have  had 
much  else  to  think  of  during  recent  years  than  modem  educational  theory. 

To  adL  business  men  to  take  into  their  offices  for  practical  work  boys  or  young  men 
▼ho  are  spending  a  part  of  their  day  in  the  schools  is,  theoretically,  an  ideal  plan, 
coupling  educational  equipment,  text-book  training  in  theory  and  the  "reasons 
^y,"  with  actual,  routine  day-to-day  business  transactions,  and  furthermore  cul- 
tivating habits  of  method  and  application.  Such  opportunities  may  be  earnestly 
sought  and  ei^rly  embraced,  but  are  almost  certain  to  be  few.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
ii  any  considerable  number  of  employers  will  be  willing  to  suffer  the  really  severe 
tax  on  their  time  and  the  inevitable  disruption  in  their  offices  which  such  a  course 
is  bound  to  occasion  if  the  young  men  are  to  receive  real  assistance,  even  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  business  men  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  as  lecturers,  supple- 
menting school  and  college  courses,  then  it  will  probably  be  the  part  of  the  professional 
teacher  to  take  his  business  man  in  hand  and,  through  a  joint  study  of  the  situation, 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  together  map  out  clearly  and  definitely  the  exact 
lines  of  the  business  lecturo.  This  will  involve  quite  as  much  work  on  the  teacher's 
part  as  on  the  business  man's,  very  likely  more.  The  business  man  has  many  things 
to  say;  most  of  them  he  considers  important  if  not  essential.  Can  he  condense  them 
all  into  an  hour's  talk  and  make  all  of  them  effective?  Usually  not,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
unless  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  thought  out  and  blue-penciled  by  teacher 
and  lecturer  together. 

The  criticism  which  I  have  had  to  make  of  certain  experiments  during  the  last  year 
or  two  with  business  men's  talks  on  export  trade  to  classes  in  New  York  has  been  that 
lecturers  have  been  given  or  have  been  allowed  to  choose  subjects  at  once  too  broad 
and  too  deep— subjects  whose  adequate  discuaaion  would  properly  involve  a  series  of 
10  or  20  lectures.  Result,  one  hour  of  glittering  genemlities,  or  a  rambling  talk  getting 
nowhwe,  without  sufficient  emphasis  or  explanation  as  to  any  single  essential  feature 
to  drive  the  lecturer's  lesson  home.  To  expect  students  themselves  to  put  questions 
to  the  lecturer  in  order  to  clear  up  points  they  have  not  understood  is  to  suppose  them 
already  experienced  in  practical  work  where  those  problems  have  arisen,  or  to  have 
powers  of  quicker  appreciation  and  keener  analysis  than  young  men  without  actual 
personal  experience  usually  possess.  In  most  cases  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  lee- 
tiirer's  hour  of  crowded,  complicated  detail,  or  in  some  cases  of  rambling,  indigestible 
technicalities,  has  been  accepted  merely  as  a  mass  of  statements,  few  of  them  really 
compidiended,  fewer  yet,  if  any,  assimilated. 

Conmercial  geography,  as  only  one  example,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  those  branches 
which  is  not  satisfactorily  taught  to-day  but  one  in  which  business  men,  manufac- 
turers, exporteis,  and  importers,  might  effectively  cooperate.  Scant  attention  is  com- 
monly paid  to  the  whole  great  subject  in  high  schools,  none  at  all  in  colleges.  Yet  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  another  course  which  might  be  made  so  broadening  in  its  influence 
on  Young  America  in  an  elimination  of  provincialism,  to  say  nothing  of  advantages 
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its  appropriate  teaching  should  offer  the  man  who  expects  tojfollow  albustness 
Conunon  elementary  and  advanced  geographies  are  forgotten  too  soon.  Teachers  pn>- 
gress  too  quickly  to  so-called  ''higher  branches."  Commercial  geography  oug^t  to 
rank  among  the  highest  of  the  business  man's  courses.  He  ought  to  have  learned  no^ 
only  what  many  textbooks  include,  the  characteristicB  of  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian 
cotton  fibers,  for  example,  but  he  should  have  been  taught  the  vital  distinction  exist- 
ing between  cotton  textile  manufacturing  and  marketing  methods  in  England  and  ha 
the  United  States,  which  commercial  geographies  rarely,  if  ever,  treat.  From  tech- 
nical trade  details  like  this  up  to  the  psychology  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  affect- 
ing commerce  and  buying  and  selling  relations,  from  the  climatology  of  Latin-Amer- 
ican coast  and  mountain  towns  to  business  customs  of  the  East  Indian — ^in  a  hundred 
aspects  of  the  subject  experienced  merchants  and  technical  experts  can  most  advan- 
tageously be  utilized. 

The  benevolence  of  manufiicturers  and  merchants  of  the  United  States  has  freely 
been  bestowed  on  trade  and  technical  schools.  Can  it  not  be  wisely  extended  ta 
schools  of  commerce  of  a  broader  description?  I  have  always  be^i  particularly 
attracted  by  the  bourses  de  voyage  offered  by  many  a  European  chamber  of  conunerce 
to  prize  students  in  local  business  schools.  I  especially  remember  reading  two  really 
interesting  and  informing  theses  submitted  after  a  year  of  business  experience  respec- 
tively in  Hamburg  and  Manchester  by  students  holding  such  prizes  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Algiers.  Why  should  not  our  American,  North,  Central,  and  South 
American  business  men  and  chambers  of  commerce  similarly  encourage  commercial 
students,  encourage  them  by  making  it  easy  to  acquire  that  actual  acquaintance  with 
and  experience  in  other  lands  which  is  indispensable  to  the  closer  understandingp 
sympathy,  and  community  of  interests  which  we  preach  and  seek?  To  the  personal 
assistance  of  individual  business  men  to  higher  commercial  education  let  there  be  added 
the  broader  interests  of  manufttcturers'  associations  and  local  chambers  of  commerce. 
Support,  help,  encouragement  of  individuals  is  necessary  and  good.  Better  may  be 
the  ofEciai  recognition  by  important  bodies  of  business  men  of  business  students*  dili- 
gence and  success.  Students  from  Latin  America,  following  nu&ny  different  courses, 
are  plentiful  in  schools  of  all  descriptions  in  the  United  States;  the  working,  business, 
postgraduate  student  from  North  American  commercial  colleges  ia  unknown  in  Latin 
America. 

John  Franklin  CVowell,  executive  officer,  New  York  Chamber  of 
Oommerce: 

What  IB  the  proper  use  of  experts  from  the  business  world  in  class  instruction  in 
school  and  college  on  domestic  and  foreign  commerce?  This  theme  of  the  symposium 
under  the  geneml  topic  of  commercial  education  indicates  that  the  expert  is  not  in 
himself  a  sufficient  exponent  of  educational  direction  in  training  for  these  two  main 
divisions  of  commerce.  The  expert  is  a  specialist.  Specialists  are  not  to  be  accepted 
as  authoritative  outside  of  their  own  field.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  question  is  a 
plea  against  specialism  being  put  in  charge  of  directing  and  instructing  those  contem- 
plating a  conmiercial  career.    This  is  a  sound  viewpoint,  if  it  is  not  carried  too  far. 

I.  Why  Experts  Are  Needed. 

Commercial  knowledge  is  not  well  enough  organized,  it  is  not  well  enough  in  hand 
on  the  part  of  teachers  to  dispense  with  the  specialist.  No  system  of  commercial 
instruction  in  colleges  or  universities  can  get  along  without  the  business  expert  for 
several  good  reasons.  One  is  that  no  one  outside  of  his  sphere,  in  which  he  is  master, 
has  acquired  the  general  results  of  his  exx)erience,  so  that  they  may  be  taught  without 
him.  The  other  good  reason  is  that  probably  no  one  else  can  speak  for  the  specialist 
except  in  a  quite  general  way .  Therefore,  we  shall  always  need  the  specialist  to  speak 
for  his  division  of  the  economic  world  about  which  the  student  is  endeavoring  to  learn. 
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II.  How  AND  Whom  to  Sblbct. 

Whftt  different  kinde  of  epedaliet  are  desirable  for  a  echool  or  collegiate  claaB,  seek- 
ing to  acquaint  itself  with  the  facts  and  purposes  of  commerce?  This  will  depend 
■omewhat  on  the  scope  of  instruction  included  in  the  curriculum.  If  it  be  a  graduate 
school,  in  which  the  bacalaureate  degree  or  its  equivalent  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
student's  attainment,  the  kind  of  business  experts  whose  instruction  may  be  of  value 
will  be  more  highly  specialized  than  if  it  were  an  undeigraduate  school.  For  the 
undefgraduate  school  the  general  results  of  expert  experience  should  be  emphasized 
rather  than  the  special  results.  Specialism  in  its  higher  forms  belongs  rather  to  the 
graduate  level  of  instruction. 

III.  HiB  Work — ^To  Broaden  Foundations  of  Business  Training. 

The  expert  should  be  utilized  to  lay  a  broader  foimdation  for  business  training. 
On  these  general  lines  I  should  say  that  the  undergraduate  commercial  instruction 
on  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  should  include  the  following  topics,  each  repre- 
sented by  some  specialist  or  exi>ert  who  could  sum  up  the  fund  of  knowledge  in  his 
field  and  present  it  in  its  relation  to  business.    These  could  be  used  to  advantage: 

1.  A  statistical  expert  on  population,  including  occupational  classes. 

2.  A  statistical  expert  on  natural  resourses. 

3.  An  expert  on  the  products  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  agriailture, 
mannfactures,  etc. 

4.  An  expert  on  the  different  branches  of  commerce,  including  raw  materials, 
manufactured  commodities,  and  miscellaneous. 

5.  An  expert  on  inland  transportation. 

6.  An  expert  on  maritime  transportation. 

7.  Engineering  exi>erts  in  various  fields  of  construction. 

8.  An  expert  on  financing  commerce  both  domestic  and  foreign.  This  should 
include  both  the  outward  movement  of  raw  materials  and  manufacturers  from  sources 
of  supply  and  the  reverse  movement  of  funds  from  consuming  destinations  to  ports  of 
origin  of  products.  This  would  bring  out  the  whole  economic  regime  of  financing 
tiade.  This  might  be  called  the  mechanism  of  the  market  presented  from  the  financial 
standpoint. 

We  must  bring  into  our  class  instruction  in  commerce  more  of  the  international 
viewpoint.  The  specialist  in  this  field  is  not  so  easy  to  find.  But  there  are  still  a 
conaiderable  number  of  professors,  lawyers,  congressmen,  diplomats,  active  or  retired, 
and  others  who  may  be  induced  to  serve  in  such  capacities.  Not  infrequently  there 
are  merchants  who  have  made  special  study  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  our  foreign 
relations  in  commerce.    These  should  be  available,  if  properly  approached. 

IV.  Cooperation  or  Teacher  and  Expert. 

The  supply  of  experts  will  determine  in  part  how  much  use  may  be  made  of  them  in 
any  particular  institution's  work.  This  in  turn  will  depend  on  what  they  are  asked 
to  do.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  expecting  too  much  of  the  specialist  in  business  to  turn 
educator  and  meet  essential  pedagogical  standards.  In  my  own  experience  with 
such  men  good  results  have  been  achieved  by  giving  the  expert  to  understand  that 
their  service  is  to  be  valued  rather  for  its  suggestiveness  than  for  its  systematic  array 
of  knowledge.  After  all,  what  we  want  from  the  practical  man  is  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  work  of  his  field.  We  want  him  to  arouse  the  students  to  asking  questions,  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  answer  them  on  the  spot.  In  engaging  a  specialist  for  an  indi- 
vidual talk  or  two,  it  is  in  general  a  safe  thing  to  ask  him  to  keep  in  mind  three  or 
four  topics  and  to  have  a  good  illustration  or  two  under  each  topic.  These  instances 
of  experience  give  concreteness  to  the  topical  features  of  his  talk. 
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For  example,  you  engage  some  one  to  speak  on  India.  You  can  easily  tell  him  in 
what  kind  of  questions  the  class  is  interested.  A  half  dozen  questions  relating  to  the 
population  of  India,  occupations,  standards  of  living,  cuirency,  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  competition  of  different  nations  for  their  trade — ^these  would  enable  the 
expert  in  that  branch  of  foreign  commerce  to  put  together  valuable  information  by 
which  the  student  could  compare  that  of  other  Asiatic  peoples  of  whom  he  has  knowl- 
edge. 

V.  Thb  Student's  Prbpabation  for  thb  Expert. 

The  use  of  the  expert  wUl  be  very  much  enhanced,  if,  on  the  basis  of  such  an  out- 
line, students  be  held  reeponsible  for  having  certain  information  on  the  subject  either 
by  reading  before  hand  or  within  a  certain  period  thereafter.  Take  the  case  of  India. 
Three  or  four  questions  requiring  brief  answers,  but  which  can  be  answered  within 
10  minutes,  may  be  given  as  a  test  of  the  power  of  the  student  to  restate  the  essentials 
of  the  lecture.  Without  some  such  method  of  conserving  the  valuable  results  of  a 
specialist's  talk  there  will  be  much  waste. 

VI.  Use  of  the  Sinqlb-Paged  Syllabus. 

A  method  which  I  have  followed  in  this  class  work  is  to  make  a  single-paged 
outline  or  syllabus  of  the  main  topics  which  the  speaker  is  to  discuss.  This  may  cover 
probably  the  third  of  a  page  of  the  syllabus.  The  second  third  may  be  occupied  with 
references  to  several  books  on  the  reserve  shelves  of  the  library,  giving  chapters  and 
pages  so  as  to  make  quick  reference  practicable.  The  third  feature  should  contain 
a  list  of  ten  questions  to  show  how  much  the  student  carried  away  with  him.  These 
test  questions  should  not  be  too  ambitious;  they  should  be  brief,  based  on  a  good  body 
of  fact,  and  serve  to  cover  the  four  or  five  featxires  of  the  address  of  the  expert. 

From  this  test  it  is  apparent  that  the  extent  to  which  the  expert  can  be  used  will 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  management  of  the  class.  The  zealous,  enthusiastic  teacher 
of  commercial  subjects,  who  inspires  his  students  with  earnestness  and  concentration, 
can  get  the  best  kind  of  individual  and  team  work  by  preparing  beforehand  his  class 
for  the  expert.  This  is  due  to  the  expert  who  usually  works  for  no  pecuniary  reward. 
This  preparation  of  the  class  for  the  expert's  arrival,  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  conunercial  education  at  this  stage  of  development. 

YII.  Illustrations  from  Shippino  and  Aqriculturb. 

Take  the  expert  who  comes  from  one  of  the  leading  shipping  companies  of  the 
United  States,  who  goes  hundreds  of  miles  to  a  school,  collie,  or  university  only  to 
find  that  neither  the  class  nor  the  professor  has  made  any  preparation  for  him.  This 
is  a  waste  of  good  effort  as  a  rule.  What  should  be  done,  as  I  see  it,  is  this:  The 
teacher  or  director  should  tee  that  himself,  as  well  as  the  class,  has  made  some  gen- 
eral preparation.  He  may  speak  in  an  introductory  way  on  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  as  relating  to  ocean  transportation  or  internal  commerce  by 
way  of  the  Lakes.  The  student  should  be  familisirized  beforehand  with  the  facts  of 
shipping  or  shipbuilding  industry  as  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navi- 
gation. If  the  expert  comes  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  speak  on  the 
crop  movements,  the  Agricultural  Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  contains  the  information  with  which  students-  shoidd  be  more  or  less  at 
home.  They  should  get  the  nudn  facts  of  the  size  of  the  five  leading  cereal  and  cot- 
ton crops,  acreage,  and  the  proportion  of  each  which  passes  into  foreign  commerce. 
This  kind  of  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  expert  will  go  far  toward  im- 
proving the  advantages  of  the  system. 
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VIII.  Rblationb  Bbtwbkn  School  and  Businbss. 

The  fact  is  that  the  expert  himself  needs  to  be  instructed  in  the  preparation  of 
his  knowledge  for  imparting  it  to  classes.  In  doing  this  the  people  in  chaige  of  the 
commeicial  instruction  in  school  and  college  have  great  responsibility. 

Somethii:^  can  be  done  to  biing  the  expert  up  to  the  educational  standard  of  serv- 
ice by  keepiqg  the  men  one  has  in  view  for  future  service  informed  on  what  his 
school  is  doiii^.  Business  men  are  interested  in  these  efforts,  and  the  educators  in 
this  special  field  can  do  much  for  their  cause  by  developing  relations  of  interest 
between  school  and  commerce  on  these  particular  lines. 

Mr.  John  Clausen,  manager  foreign  department,  Crocker  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco: 

The  people  of  this  country  are  awakenii^  to  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
for  more  intin:iate  relations— in  business,  social,  and  intellectual  activitiee — with 
our  sister  Republics  in  Central  and  South  America;  and  while  perhaps  of  the  more 
vital  problems  which  at  present  impede  the  free  flow  of  our  trade  with  Latin  America 
is  the  noticeable  absence  of  adequate  banking  and  shipping  facilities,  oiganized  to 
tdvance  American  interests,  of  no  less  importance  is  the  lack  of  specially  trained 
men  to  carry  out  the  necessary  missionary  work,  which  can  not  readily  be  crowned 
with  success  unless  these  representatives  have  been  intelligently  developed  to  ap- 
pioach  the  merchants  of  that  section  in  terms  familiar  to  our  nei^^boTBin  the  South* 
em  Hemispbere. 

In  the  development  of  closer  relational  ties  our  first  thought  and  attention  must 
therefore  be  given  to  the  necessity  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  customs  and 
langnagee  of  tbe  peoples  of  those  Republics,  as  also  in  other  foreign  countries,  and  at 
the  same  time  endeavor  to  modify  our  present  home  business-winning  methods  to 
suit  the  sentiments  and  prejudices  of  our  foreign  friends.  Unless  these  vital  points 
are  seriously  taken  under  advisement  our  efforts  will  prove  fruitless  and  the  compe- 
tition of  more  progressive  nations  who  have  taken  these  important  issues  into  con- 
sideration will  eventually  compel  us  to  retire  altogether  from  the  field  of  the  world's 
conunercial  struggle. 

While  individual  opportunities  are  even  now  offering  themselves  to  our  enterpris- 
ing business  men  the  general  prosperity  of  Latin- America  trade  can  only  be  guaran- 
teed by  a  ready  cooperation  of  all  elements  in  our  national  business  and  commercial 
rtrengtii. 

Our  attention  is  daily  called  to  the  scarcity  of  available  young  men  who,  in  a 
competent  and  honorable  manner  are  qualified  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. To  meet  this  crjdng  demand  of  the  commercial  world,  too  little  im- 
portance is  given  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  common  ground  on  which  the  business 
man  and  the  educator  can  meet  and  solve  the  great  problem  for  a  better  cooperation 
^  the  national  movement  of  fostering  trade  relations.  In  this  period  of  our  civilized 
development,  we  must  not  only  be  impressed  with  the  thought  for  betterment,  but 
with  the  material  means  to  engender  that  thought  into  practical  application  and 
effect  and,  consequently,  every  encouragement  should  be  afforded  the  matter  of 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  commerce  to  pursue  a  regular  study  of 
coounerdal,  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  between  the  various  peoples  of  the 
world,  keeping  pace  with  the  corresponding  commercial  and  political  developments. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  to  reconunend  that,  through  national  or  State 
legislation,  every  university,  college,  and  public  school  give  preference  to  conunercial 
studies  of  trade  and  finance,  making  this  feature  compulsory  and  requisite  to  the 
obtaining  of  certain  academic  degrees. 

If  we  accept  the  assertion  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
males  in  the  United  States  are  prepared  by  definite  education  for  their  occupations  in 
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life,  it  is  readily  conceived  that  our  present  courses  of  early  studies  are  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  need  of  our  young  element,  who  in  such  a  large  percentage  plan 
for  a  commercial  career.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  forward  step  to  devise  effective 
courses  of  study  and  developed  methods  of  commercial  attainments,  would  be  to 
unite  the  educational  agencies  in  promoting  the  move  of  spedalization  in  instmctioiiB 
for  the  most  direct  preparatory  training,  as  covered  by  the  following  principal  rlaw 
subjects,  viz:  (1)  History;  (2)  modem  languages  and  literature  (preference  to  be 
given  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese);  (3)  industrial  economics;  (4)  commercial  economica; 
(5)  political  economy. 

A  young  man  with  a  theoretical  conmiercial  training  and  the  additumal  linguistic 
attainments  brought  about  by  such  a  course  would  assuredly  prove  of  infinitely  more 
value  to  his  employer  in  many  fields  than  one  who  lacks  such  qualifications. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  scholar,  a  merit  system  should  be  encouraged  for  appoint- 
ments into  the  staff  of  commercial  and  banking  institutions  engaged  in  foreign  timde 
of  worthy  graduates  who  in  their  sphere  of  endeavor  have  demonstrated  their  fitnes 
to  occupy  such  position  of  junior  poets.  It  should  not  prove  a  diflkult  matter  to 
secure  ttte  moral  as  well  as  the  effective  support  of  our  large  banks  and  commeicial 
houses  in  providing  for  a  suitable  number  of  applicants  frcmi  the  available  list  of 
students  who  have  graduated  with  honors. 

While  I  realize  that  such  a  course  may  already  be  in  vogue  among  a  few  phiian- 
thropically  minded  captains  of  industry,  it  is  seldom  pursued  with  a  view  of  bene* 
fiting  the  commercial  concern,  but  rather  to  bestow  a  gift  of  gratitude  upon  the  edu- 
cational institution  from  which  our  successful  business  man  may  have  graduated. 
A  compensative  purchase  and  sale  of  knowledge,  however,  should  take  place  instead — 
in  that  the  universities,  colleges  and  high  schools,  while  being  compensated  for  their 
services  during  the  term  of  schooling,  can  not  well  consider  their  contracts  completed, 
until  the  young  man  is  qualified  and  given  the  opportunity  for  the  effective  develop- 
ment of  his  ambitions  in  commercial  life,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  commercial  and 
financial  concern  may  in  confidence  accept  the  applicant  into  their  service  with  the 
feeling,  that  his  thorough  training  will  be  valuable  to  them,  because  of  his  ability 
to  practically  commercialize  his  theoretical  knowledge. 

We  often  wonder  wherefore  a  business  concern  does  not  prosper  or  advance  in  the 
same  measure  as  another,  and  the  reason  can  generally  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
fundamental  knowledge  and  training  which  is  not  readily  acquired  during  the  active 
strife  for  supremacy  in  the  business  world. 

The  laudable  activities  of  institutions  such  as  the  Young  Men's  GhristiBn  Association 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  can  well  be  considered  criteriouB  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  desire  for  education  along  commercial  lines,  when  it  is  considered 
that  even  members  of  advanced  age  studiously  devote  their  evenings  in  acqxiiring 
the  essential  points  of  business  training  which  were  not  afforded  in  their  younger 
years  of  schooling. 

The  commercial  and  business  classes  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  are 
highly  commendable  and  its  oiganizers  are  ever  mindful  of  securing  able  teachers  and 
lecturers,  who  give  their  unqualified]|[Bupport  in  the  advancement  of  commercial 
education. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking  offers  every  opportunity  to  its  members  for  the  acquisition  of  a  broader 
knowledge  in  banking  and  finance,  commercial  laws,  accounting,  public  speaking,  as 
also  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  only  recently  was  inaugurated  in 
the  interest  of  better  Pan  Americanism,  and  the  institute  now  boasts  a  class  of  135 
pupils  who  are  enthusiastically  lending  every  effort  to  the  successful  mastery  of  this 
linguistic  attainment. 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  especially  cited  to  emphasize  the  value  of  such 
studies  amoQg  the  youiiger  element  of  our  race,  who  in  later  years  expect  to  grasp  in  a 
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mare  Umn  loutiiie  way  the  spirit  and  ideala  of  ionagn  tnde  relatioufi,  more  pardcu- 
lariy  with  the  RepoblicB  to  the  South  who  are  to  be  our  cuatomen  in  the  future.  Only 
■o  can  we  win  their  full  confidence  and  place  ourBelvee  in  a  position  to  deal  with  them 
year  in  and  year  out^  upon  a  baaia  of  mutual  understanding  equally  as  satisfactory  as 
that  80  inteUigeoitly  laid  down  by  our  European  contemporaries. 

In  condnalon,  and  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  presence  in  our  educational  insti- 
totiona  of  tators  who  have  visited  Latin-America  and  intimately  associated  with  its 
rapiu80utailve*nien,  may  I  direct  attention  to  the  return  visit  of  merchants  and  banken 
of  the  Umted  States  to  our  sister  Republics  in  Oentnl  and  South  America^  which,  aa 
an  outcome  of  the  recent  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  is  now  being  ananged 
by  a  special  committee  of  which  Mr.  James  A.  Fairell,  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  OorpocBtion,  is  dudiman,  strongly  recommending  that  a  suitable  number  of 
6dacaton  accompany  that  body,  so  that  on  their  return  they  may  be  qualified  to 
qpMk  with  anthority  conceniing  the  affain  of  our  sister  Republics  and  incidentally 
lend  a  helping  hand  toward  the  national  move  for  closer  relations  between  all  the 
Americaa,  aa  also  to  the  need  for  specialized  commercial  training  in  our  educational 


Keen  interest  was  shown  at  all  times  in  the  papers  of  this  session, 
several  of  which  were  discussed  at  great  length  from  the  floor. 
Mr.  John  F.  CSrowell  remarked: 

Tlie  expert  is  the  hard  man  to  find.  This  is  not  because  he  does  not  exist,  but 
because  he  is  working  in  a  particular  field.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  is  that  the 
aversge  achool-teacher  is  not  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  business  men.  The 
man  who  teaches  oonmierdal  education  and  does  not  make  at  least  two  new  acquaint- 
ances in  the  business  world  every  day  is  a  faUuie.  But  when  we  come  to  specialists, 
we  have  to  hunt  for  him  In  the  business  worid.  We  should  go  to  him  and  teU  him  to 
come  up  before  our  boys  and  tell  them  what  he  does  in  the  handling  of  a  particular 
hne  of  goods.  He  will  come  before  the  pupils  and  tell  them  where  the  article  origi- 
nates,  how  it  is  distributed,  what  depots  there  are  for  meeting  the  national  and  inter- 
natinnal  needs,  and  why  they  are  located  at  filiM*gliAi  rather  than  at  Hongkong  or 
Harbin;  what  is  the  object  of  maintaining  this  kind  of  Qiganization  rather  than  that 
kind;  what  kind  of  Implements  are  sent  to  this  country  or  to  that,  and  why.  The 
youth  win  gamp  the  idea.  He  will  talk  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  boys  will  have 
a  mental  picture  of  the  country,  of  the  conditions,  and  they  will,  as  the  bent  of  the 
boys  natuxaDy  is,  want  to  go  to  that  field. 

When  you  come  to  the  problem  of  transportation  you  can  go  out  and  get  a  man  like 
the  UmJERc  manager  of  one  of  our  trunk  lines  and  bring  him  before  a  group  of  boys,  and 
be  will  tell  them  how  tens  of  thoussnds  of  can  are  handled,  how  they  are  moved  from, 
for  inatance,  Fittsbui]^  to  the  seaboard.  He  will  tell  the  students  of  a  concrete 
instance  where  a  man  ananges  for  the  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  commodities,  say,  10, 
20,  or  90  carioads,  but  is  unable  to  get  them  to  destination  and  close  the  sale,  and  may 
be  compelled  to  dispose  of  them  by  auction  in  order  to  protect  himself.  These  things 
mean  something  to  the  boys.  There  is  not  an  expert  that  can  not  light  up  the  dull 
theme  of  arithmetic,  for  example,  by  applying  its  principles  to  the  huge  business  of 
transportation. 

Take  the  marine  expert.  You  can  get  a  nuui  who  has  spent  all  his  Ufe  in  the 
ihipping  business,  and  he  will  come  to  a  class  and  ask  what  is  the  average  tonnage 
of  ships  built  in  the  United  States  in  a  year.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  impart  to 
boys  such  information  as  that.  Their  mind  has  not  been  trained  in  that  direction. 
The  mind  of  the  expert  has.  Therefore,  while  you,  on  the  one  hand,  do  not  put  such 
questions  as  the  one  I  have  suggested,  the  expert  in  marine  shipping  would  naturally 
think  of  such  a  question  at  the  very  outset  of  his  talk  with  boys. 
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Prof.  John  E.  Trdteyen,  representing  the  University  of  Texas, 
spoke  of  the  effort  made  hy  that  institution  to  use  the  expert  in  its 
business  training  courses.    In  part  he  said : 

We  have  fint  tried  to  select  our  men  with  unusual  care  before  we  have  extended 
an  invitation  to  an  expert  to  addreae  our  students.  We  have  selected  the  expert  witli 
an  eye  to  the  probability,  as  near  as  it  could  be  detennined,  of  his  delivering  to  them 
a  logical,  practical,  and  beneficial  talk.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  been  trying 
to  prepare  our  students  to  listen  to  the  lecturer.  We  have  been  trying  to  pre- 
pare them  by  some  systematic  course  in  the  same  line  as  that  upon  which  the 
expert  will  address  them  when  he  comes  into  the  classroom,  and  by  means  of  aasigned 
readings.  In  the  third  place,  we  have  made  it  a  point  to  have  a  conference  with  each 
person  who  is  to  come  in  contact  with  the  boys.  We  have  also  made  it  a  point  to  talk 
to  the  latter  themselves  bef<»6  the  lecture  is  given  by  the  expert.  Usually,  when  our 
prefsssor  visits  the  expert,  he  does  so  in  his  own  office;  that  is,  the  office  of  the  expert. 
He  talks  with  him  about  his  work,  finds  out  the  things  in  which  he  is  particularly 
interested,  and  helps  the  expert  to  furnish  the  materials  which  he  will  use  in  the 
presentation  of  his  lecture  to  our  classes.  We  have  found  that  if  we  take  the  expert 
out  of  the  formal  atmosphere  of  a  classroom,  he  does  better  work.  Then,  in  the 
smaller  classes,  we  ask  him  in  to  a  round-table  discussion,  either  in  the  homes  of 
professors  or  in  the  lounging  rooms  of  the  school .  In  the  laiger  classes,  we  ask  the  expert 
to  meet  our  classes  in  the  lobby,  where  there  are  easy-chairs,  and  where  the  expert 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  delivering  a  formal  lecture.  The  professor  is  furnished  before- 
hand with  a  line  of  questions  to  which  he  wishes  answers.  This  line  of  questiona 
fumlahes  the  basis  for  the  expert's  talk,  and  this  serves  to  keep  the  lecture  within  the 
bounds  intended. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Wertheim,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association* 
West  Side  Branch,  New  York  City,  said: 

Out  of  3,600  students  last  year  who  came  to  us  to  study  something  along  definite 
commercial  lines  there  was  collected  over  $90,000.    That  is  one  association. 

The  matter  of  getting  men  to  lecture  is  of  especial  interest  and  importance.  The 
expert  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  if  we  can  guide  him 
we  are  doing  something  that  is  well  worth  while.  You  wiU  find  that  if  you  ask  an 
expert  to  come  in  and  speak,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  go  immediately  to  the  library 
and  read  up  on  his  question,  rather  than  take  something  he  is  dealing  with  constantly, 
daily,  and  that  wiU  be  of  much  more  interest  than  anything  he  could  prepare  on. 
The  man  who  tells  of  the  things  that  are  of  everyday  occurrence  with  him  is  the  man 
who  will  be  the  most  beneficiid  to  the  men  and  boys. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  not  in  the  past  sufficiently  recognized  the  dignity  of  commercial 
education.  We  have  not  sufficiently  recognized,  in  practice,  the  fact  that  men  fail  in 
business  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  training.  I  wonder  whether  commercial 
education  will  receive  very  much  attention  in  the  future  unless  we  begin  now  to  give 
more  attention  to  it.  We  have  schools,  secondaiy  schools,  which  prepare  boys  for 
college.  There  we  have  preparation.  Why  is  it  not  just  as  possible  to  spend  a  portion 
of  the  preparatory  period  in  training  the  boys  to  take  their  places  in  the  commercial 
world,  rether  than  to  step  from  the  secondaiy  schools  into  the  college?  Isn't  the  one 
as  feasible  as  the  other? 

Mr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education  of  the  Biireau  of 
Ekiucation  of  the  United  States,  remarked  in  closing: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profession  of  business,  which  is  becoming  recognized  as  a 
learned  profession,  is  itself  undergoing  the  experience  of  older  learned  professions. 
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Originally  all  profeaBional  tnuning  was  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner,  and  you  must 
Boppose  for  the  professions  a  condition  veiy  similar  to  that  in  which  commercial  train- 
ing now  finds  itself,  commercial  training  being  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner 
or  the  expert.  This  is  for  two  reasons  chiefly:  First,  that  you  have  not  enough  teach« 
ers  trained  in  exactly  the  tight  way  for  your  needs  to  train  others  in  the  profession  of 
business;  and,  secondly — and  this  seems  to  me  most  important-— as  I  judge  from  what 
has  been  said  here,  that  you  have  as  yet  no  recognized  teaching  content.  Is  not  that 
the  case?  Isn't  it  necessary,  first  0/  all,  to  know  just  exactly  what  knowledge  shall 
coQstitiite  your  higher  courses  of  commercial  training,  and  isn't  it  necessary  to  organize 
that  knowledge  into  a  system,  to  organize,  in  a  word,  a  teaching  content  and  turn 
that  over  to  the  teacher?  It  is  only  the  occasional  expert  which  you  now  get  in 
schoolirof  medicine  and  in  schools  of  law.  In  medical  schools  the  teachers  give  almost 
their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  teaching.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  law  schools.  I 
anticipate  it  will  be  true  of  the  schools  of  commerce  and  business  administration  in  a 
very  short  time. 

L'  Adjoumment. 
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SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  1,  OF  SECTION  IV. 

Geoboe  Washington  University, 

Wednesday  afternoon,  December  29,  1915, 

Chairman^  Ebnest  C.  Moore. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman, 
who  announced  the  first  paper  on  the  program, ''  How  may  the  school 
be  made  an  effective  health  agency/'  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  of 
Columbia  University: 

HOW  MAT  THE  SCHOOL  BE  MADE  AN  EFFECTIVE  HEALTH  AGENCY? 

By  THOMAS  D.  WOOD, 

Columbia  Univerrity^  New  York  CSly,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Health  Problems 

in  Education  of  the  National  Education  Astodation. 

The  progress  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  marked  by  no  more  important 
development  than  the  increasing  attention  given  to  the  conservation  and  improve- 
ment of  human  health.  This  movement  has  been  quite  general  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Some  aspects  of  the  campaign  for  better  h^th  are,  of  course,  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  war.  And  yet,  the  value  of  health  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
Nation  is  never  more  clearly  recognized  or  more  sharply  emphasized  than  in  time  of 
war.  At  the  present  momentous  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  great  war  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  contributes  an  unprecedented  force  to  the  collective  aigu- 
ment  which  is  convincing  the  nations  of  the  western  world  regarding  the  importance 
and  scope  of  national  preparedness  not  only  with  reference  to  possible  emergencies 
in  international  relations  but  even  more  for  the  sake  of  an  effective  program  of  national 
and  world  progress  in  times  of  peace. 

The  fundamental  item  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  an  individual,  of  a  community, 
and  of  a  nation  is  biologic  fitness  or  health.  The  problem  of  health  involves  all  items 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  almost  every  phase  of  human  relationship.  It  is 
apparent  that  provision  for  care  of  health  must  depend  upon  many  and  diverse 
agencies.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  and  classify  all  the  factors  and  lines  of 
influenice  and  control  required  in  a  complete  program  of  provisions  for  human  health, 
the  consideration  of  any  particular  agency  in  this  group  should  recognize  the  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies  as  clearly  as  the  details  of  ita  own  work. 

The  school  is  peculiarly  situated  as  an  agency  of  at  least  great  potential  usefulness 
in  the  health  field.  The  care  of  the  health  of  a  people  depends  upon  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  functions.  But  more  important  and  fundamental  than  all  of 
these  factors  in  the  preventive  and  constructive  program  aiming  at  the  conservation 
and  improvement  of  health  are  the  significant  and  essential  educational  influences. 
These  must  include  the  acquisition  not  only  of  ideas  but  of  motives  and  habits  of 
health. 

In  a  nation  with  compulsory  education  and  with  free  schools  the  possibilities  of  a 
public  education  program  are  extraordinarily  impressive.  The  acceptance  of  the 
rapidly  widening  social  scope  of  education,  in  preparing  the  young  for  all  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  life,  carries  inevitably  with  it  the  opportunity  and  duty  that 
the  school  shall  undertake  an  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  part  in  the  entire 
continuous  health  campaign. 

•   The  school  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  ia  the  universal,  the  ofiicially  accredited, 
and  the  strategic  agency  for  leading  in  the  educational  program  of  health  and  for 
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oigmirising  uid  directing  the  health  ctfe  of  children  of  public-school  age.  Much  of 
the  actual  work  of  health  care  of  these  children  must  be  accomplished  by  the  home, 
by  health  boards,  and  by  other  oiganizations  both  govonmental  and  voluntary. 
Howevo',  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  province  of  the  school  to  standardize  the 
principles  and  methods  of  child  nurture  and  training. 

The  preparation  and  administration  of  the  school  as  an  effective  health  agency 
involves  a  considoable  number  of  hctan.  The  most  important  function  of  the  school 
as  a  health  agency  is  to  guard  and  promote  the  health  of  the  school  children.  The 
most  significant  and  essential  of  all  our  national  resources  is  the  national  vitality — 
the  health  of  all  the  people.  Further,  the  most  valuable  asset  in  our  capital  of  nationa 
vigor  is  the  health  of  the  children.  Twenty  per  cent  of  our  entire  population  (over 
20,000,000  children  and  youth)  are  attending  school.  For  the  sake  of  their  own 
complete  well-being  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  they  are  compelled  to  attend 
school  at  an  age  when  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  acute  disease  and  to  many 
forms  of  physical  defect.  The  school  is,  in  its  very  nature,  perfectly  adapted  to  serve 
as  an  agency  for  assembling  and  distributing  children's  diseases  throughout  the 
community,  and  all  too  frequently  this  is  just  what  occurs.  The  best  knowledge 
and  skill  of  preventive  medicine  and  the  efficient  service  and  cooperation  of  all  avail- 
able forces — physicians,  nurses,  teachers,  school  officials,  parents,  and  even  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  are  requisite  for  a  reasonable  minimir.ing  of  these  diseases  of  child 
life. 

The  least  the  State  can  do  in  this  negative  service  of  the  school  as  a  health  agency 
is  to  provide  all  the  required  means  and  agents  to  protect  the  children  from  disease 
and  injury  while  they  are  compelled  to  attend  this  State  institution. 

The  conmumicable  diseases  of  childhood  increase  in  prevalence  from  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  with  the  development  of  the  winter  season,  and  the  more  intensive 
housing  in  of  children  at  school  and  at  home  until  March,  when  the  springtime  gives 
the  children  more  outdoor  and  more  healthful  conditions  for  living. 

Every  school  vitally  needs  an  efficient  form  of  health  supervision  with  medical 
direction;  with  the  strikingly  effective  services  of  properly  qualified  school  nurses; 
with  the  essential  cooperation  of  well-trained  teachers  and  of  parents  willing  to  do 
their  share  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  the  children.  The  methods  of  controlling 
and  preventing  communicable  diseases  among  school  children  will  be  greatly  advanced 
when  parents  and  guardians  keep  away  from  school  for  one  day  at  least  children  who 
show  any  of  the  following  health  disorders,  which,  if  not  communicable,  are  often 
fnerunnerB  of  the  communicable  diseases:  Vomiting,  ftuntness,  chill,  fever,  eruption, 
running  nose,  red  or  running  eyes,  sore  throat,  swollen  glands,  new  cough. 

We  have  in  New  York  State  the  first  regularly  constituted  State  medical  inspector 
of  schools.    Corresponding  health  officials  are  needed  in  the  schools  everywhere. 

Closely  allied  to  the  control  of  acute  disease  is  the  attention  to  all  health  defects 
of  children.  About  75  per  cent  of  all  of  our  school  children  have  physical  defects 
which  are  potentially,  if  not  actually,  detrimental  to  health.  Most  of  these  are  par- 
tially or  wholly  remediable. 

Rural  school  children  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  are,  on  the  average, 
leas  healthy  and  are  handicapped  by  moro  physical  defects  than  are  the  children  of 
the  cities.  The  best  of  our  human  material  for  the  Nation's  needs  must  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  come  from  the  farms. 

Children  handicapped  by  health  defects  can  not  make  the  best  use  of  the  educa- 
tion offered  or  forced  upon  them.  Education  which  pretends  to  help  prepare 
the  children  for  life  can  not  logioJly  neglect  any  element  of  vital  concern  in  their 
development.  As  a  health  agency  the  school  must  not  only  bring  to  light  the  health 
conditions  and  limitations  of  the  children  but  must  make  sure  that  requisite  care  is 
provided  for  removal  and  correction  of  existing  defects. 

The  health  program  should  include: 

(a)  Health  examinations,  with  dental  inspection,  at  least  once  a  year. 
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(6)  Follow-up  health  service  by  school  or  district  nurses,  with  cooperation  of  home 
and  available  organizations. 

(e)  Provision  for  correction  of  defects  by  medical  care  and  by  health  and  dental 
clinics. 

(<f)  Warm  school  lunches  for  all  pupils  who  do  not  eat  warm  lunches  at  home. 

Society  should  not  pauperize  any  home  or  child,  but  society  for  its  own  welfare 
should  prevent  by  every  possible  means  malnutrition  in  growing  children.  The 
warm  lunch  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  every  child.  The  school  lunch,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  principles  of  nutrition  and  as  an  object  lesson,  is  the  most  efPeeti^'e  means  of 
educating  the  school  child,  the  home,  and  the  community  in  better  ways  of  selecting 
and  using  foods. 

This  is  only  one  item  in  the  program  of  health  instruction  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  eteential  aspects  of  the  school  as  a  health  agency.  No  subject  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum is  of  more  fundamental  importance  than  health  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  no  subject  is  more  neglected  and,  even  when  attempted,  more  ineffectively 
taught. 

Health  education,  like  moral  education,  involves  not  only  a  scientific  foundation 
of  facts  and  principles  combined  with  an  art  of  human  conduct,  but  there  is  also 
needed  special  provision  for  motivation  to  furnish  convincing  and  compelling  reasons 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice;  between  knowledge  and  conduct. 

The  values  of  health  information  are  not  as  readily  translated  as  many  other  forms 
of  knowledge  into  terms  of  economic  benefit  or  other  conventional  forms  of  self- 
advantage.  The  success  of  health  teaching  depends  especially  upon  an  early  put- 
ting into  practice  of  ideas  gained. 

Effective  health  instruction  depends  in  part  upon  the  following: 

(a)  Inculcation  of  health  habits  affecting  the  pupil  individually  and  in  relation  to 
home,  school,  community,  and  the  State. 

(6)  Instruction  in  facts,  principles,  and  motives  which  will  provide  the  beet  basis 
for  intelligent  and  effective  action. 

(e)  Greater  emphasis  upon  health  than  disease  in  the  program  of  health  teaching. 

((f)  Greater  emphasis  upon  social  than  upon  permnal  or  individual  aspects  of  hjrgiene. 

The  child  is  and  should  be  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  others  than  of  himself. 
He  will  get  the  best  idea  and  habit  in  the  care  of  his  own  health  if  he  believes  it  im- 
portant for  social  service  and  efficiency  rather  than  for  personal  safety  or  satisfaction. 

(e)  Systematic  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  as  a  preliminary  or  accompaniment  of  health  instruction.  This  has  been 
a  common  error  in  the  past.  None  but  the  mature  mind  (and  for  professional  pur- 
poses) is  capable  of,  or  befiefited  by  self-analysis;  by  the  study  of  one's  own  bodily 
structure  and  functions.  Very  little  of  anatomical  or  physiological  instruction  (and 
this  only  incidental)  is  needed  for  successful  health  education  in  our  pubb'c  schools. 

There  is  another  phase  of  health  teaching  regarding  which  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists.  Apparently  the  judgment  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  United  States  to-day 
does  not  support  the  proposal  for  direct  instruction  regarding  sex  hygiene  in  the 
schools.  Public  opinion  is  not  educated  to  the  point  of  acceptance  of  this  part  of  a 
school  program,  and  teachers  are  not  widely  and  thoroughly  enough  trained  to  do 
the  important  but  difficuly  work  in  this  field.  Serious-minded  people  must  agree, 
however,  that  education  to  prepare  the  children  for  responsible  parenthood  must  sooner 
or  later  be  provided.  The  two  factors  in  this  problem  which  may  be  accepted  at  the 
present  time  by  even  conservative  people  are: 

1.  That  the  teachers  should  be  more  comprehensively  and  thoroughly  trained  to 
understand  all  aspects  in  the  lives  of  the  developing  children  under  their  care. 

2.  That  parents  should  be  better  prepared  for  their  own  part  in  the  education  and 
guidance  of  their  own  children. 

It  seems  desirable  that  our  schools  should,  then,  seek  more  adequately  trained 
teachers  as  rapidly  as  the  supply  will  permit,  and,  further,  that  the  schools  should 
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uadmtake  m  much  m  poadblo  of  the  proginm  of  the  education  of  the  home  and  the 
paienta.  A  very  important  part  of  the  health  work  of  the  school  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  Bchools  reach  the  homes  and  influence  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 

Iheie  are  many  reasons  to  support  the  idea  of  parentrteacherB'  associations,  which 
represent  at  the  present  time  the  best  developed  form  of  social  organization  for  bring- 
ing the  home  and  school  into  dose  contact  and  cooperation. 

The  health  influence  of  the  school  may  be  furUier  widened  through  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  and  oiganiaations  of  tha  community.  In  health  matters  the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  health  authorities  are,  of  couxse, 
always  neoemary,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  control  of  communicable  diseases. 
In  both  city  and  country  a  considerable  number  of  our  schools  have  been  able  to 
work  succesrfully  with  the  antituberculosis  societies,  which  are  doing  in  many  parts 
of  our  own  land  most  important  and  effective  wodc. 

The  best  form  of  public  health  otganiaation  for  rural  schools  seems  to  be  that  which 
takes  the  county  as  a  unit.  There  are  several  county  oiganinations  in  various  States 
doing  admirable  work,  a  part  of  which  is  directly  related  to  the  administration  of 
the  schools. 

Another  form  of  voluntary  organisation  which  gives  promise  of  important  assistance 
and  cooperation  in  the  health  field  is  represented  in  type  by  the  Bureau  of  Welfare 
of  School  Children,  in  New  York  City.  This  bureau  devotes  most  of  its  attention  to 
the  health  problems  of  the  school  children.  By  investigating  conditions  in  the  schools 
and  health  conditions  of  the  school  pupils  themselves;  by  issuing  reports  following 
anch  investigations,  and  by  making  recommendations  to  tile  city  authorities  having 
control  of  appropriations,  this  organiaatioti  points  the  way  along  lines  of  new  work 
which  seem  needed,  and  of  improvement  of  methods  already  in  use. 

Fn»n  the  experience  of  this  and  other  similar  oiganisations,  it  is  evident  that 
every  community,  whether  in  city  or  country,  would  be  gteatiy  benefited  by  inde- 
pendent voluntaiy  oiganiaation  of  intelligent  people  who  may,  by  reports  and  recom- 
mendations, help  to  advance  the  cause  of  social  welfare,  particularly  in  health  fields, 
more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  rate  of  progress.  The  leadership,  sssistance 
and  advice  of  such  organizations  may  increase  very  markedly  the  eflSciency  of  the 
achool  as  a  health  agency.  The  schools  interested  in  such  work  may  obtain  to-day 
much  valuable  information  in  the  way  of  reports  and  pamphlets  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  froitt  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  from 
State  and  city  boards  of  health,  and  also  from  various  independent  voluntary  organi- 
sations. 

Another  fundamental  health  feature  is  the  school  environment.  The  schoolhouse 
and  surroundings  should  be  sanitary  and  attractive.  They  diould  be  healthful  not 
only  when  built  but  also  in  their  maintenance  and  use.  A  model  school  fallen  into 
nei^t  may  be  far  less  salutary  in  health  influence  than  a  cheap,  makeshift  building 
well  cared  for.  The  schoolhouse  should  be  as  sanitary  and  healthful  in  all  essential 
particulaiB  as  the  best  home  in  the  community.  Further,  it  should  be  pleasing  and 
attractive  in  appearance,  in  furnishings,  and  in  surrdundings,  so  that  the  conmmnity 
as  a  whole  may  be  proud  of  it;  so  that  the  pupils  and  teachers  may  receive  plessure 
in  attending  school  and  in  caring  for  and  improving  it.  Healthful  and  attractive 
schools  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  physical,  mental,  social,  economic,  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  children  and  teachers,  and  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Such  schools  are  powerful  health  agencies,  serving  ss  examples  of  sanitation 
to  all  who  see  them,  and  affecting  healthfully  pupils  and  teachers  and  all  others  who 
oome  within  their  influence. 

In  the  United  Statee  the  city  schools,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  also 
in  other  respects,  are  far  superior,  on  the  average,  to  the  schools  in  the  small  towns 
and  in  the  country.  The  rural  schoolhouse  in  this  country  is  relatively  the  worst, 
the  most  insanitary,  and  inadequate  type  of  building  in  the  whole  country,  including 
not  only  bmldings  used  for  human  beings  but  also  those  which  house  domestic  animals. 
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We  have,  however,  many  beautiful  and  oanitary  schools  in  city  and  country.  Bapod 
improvement  is  being  brought  about  by  repair,  reconstruction,  and  replacement  of 
unsatiflfactory  and  unworthy  schools.  Several  States  are  stimulating  improvement 
by  school  survejrs,  by  standardization  of  schools,  by  condemnation  of  poor  schools, 
and  by  rewarding  in  various  wajrs  schools  superior  in  type. 

The  last  element  in  this  category  of  factors  involved  in  the  influence  of  the  school 
as  a  health  agency  is  in  some  respects  most  important  of  all.  If  advantage  is  to  be 
taken  of  the  opportunities  offered,  and  if  the  responsibilities  for  health  service  are 
to  be  adequately  met,  the  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  trained  and  equipped  for  the 
task.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  be  healthy — a  helpful  and  inspiring 
example  in  this  whole  field  of  health  influence— and  intelligent  and  wise  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wide  program  of  education. 

Teaching  is  to-day  an  extrahazardous  occupation  in  its  effect  upon  the  health  of 
those  engaged  professionally  in  its  work.  The  death  rate  among  teachers  is  not 
exceptionally  high  as  compared  with  other  occupations.  The  morbidity  or  ill-health 
rate,  however,  is  excessively  high,  particularly  in  the  field  of  nervous  disorders. 
The  work  of  the  teacher,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  is  exceptionally  fatiguing 
for  many  reasons.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  in  an  investigation  of  teachers' 
weUaxe  in  New  York  State,  testified  that  the  condition  of  health  is  not  so  good  as  when 
they  began  to  teach.  A  part  of  this  deterioration  must  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
the  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  following  factors  of  improvement 
seem  advisable  in  relation  to  this  problem: 

(a)  The  teachers  should  be  more  carefully  selected,  partly  with  reference  to  health 
qualifications,  and  they  should  be  more  adequately  trained,  so  that  they  may  direct 
their  own  lives  more  efficiently  and  through  their  better  knowledge  of  health  laws 
fulfill  more  satisfactorily  their  obligations  in  the  schools  and  in  relation  to  their  pupils 
and  to  the  communities  in  which  they  work. 

(6)  Society  should  provide  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  the 
teacher's  health  and  for  the  improved  efficiency  of  the  teacher's  work. 

The  possibilities  of  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  school  as  a  health  agency 
appear  not  only  fascinating  but  limitless. 

The  significance  and  value  of  the  work  to  be  done  makes  the  demand  for  construc- 
tive advancement  imperative. 

No  factor  related  to  fundamentals  in  public  education  or  promotion  of  national 
welfare  seems  more  important  or  more  promising. 

EDUCATION  IN  CIVILIZATION  IDEALS. 

Mr.  Milton  Fairchild,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Insti- 
tution for  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  Washington,  D.  C,  then  presented  the  work 
of  that  institution  for  the  development  of  character  education  as  a  phase  of  public 
education.  It  is  incorporated  for  special  research,  and  has  a  board  of  directors  com- 
posed of  professional  educators  and  representatives  from  the  general  public,  with 
many  collaborators.  It  is  putting  through  the  ''national  $5,000  morality  codes 
competition,"  with  70  selected  writers,  at  least  one  from  each  State  in  the  Nation, 
in  order  to  get  a  set  of  children's  codes  of  morals  which  will  reveal  intelligent  public 
opinion  as  to  the  moral  ideas  which  ought  to  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  children  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Advice  is  asked  from  citizens 
of  other  countries.  There  is  a  body  of  ''civilization  ideals,"  which  is  the  result  of 
experience,  in  loyalty  to  which  all  the  children  of  all  the  Americas  should  be  brought 
up,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  broad  and  solid  basis  for  national  life  and  for  inter- 
national understandings  and  sjrmpathies.  The  institution  will  follow  this  study  of 
moral  ideas  by  a  "national  920,000  character  education  methods  competition,"  in 
which  over  400  professional  educators  will  take  part,  to  determine  expert  opinion 
as  to  the  beet  methods  of  character  education  in  public  schools,  and  then  will  insti- 
tute a  series  of  school  experiments  to  prove  what  methods  succeed  in  getting  results 
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in  character  development.  A  body  of  corresponding  aaBOciatee  Ib  being  oiganized 
that  the  experience  of  other  nations  may  be  accumulated  and  made  available. 

As  an  aid  to  the  morality  code  writers,  a  school  character  chart  has  been  worked 
oat,  which  shows  the  scope  of  the  completely  developed  character  and  the  range  of 
application  to  practical  life  which  morality  has.  The  ''children's  morality  codes" 
are  to  embody  completely  the  childhood  morality  to  be  inculcated,  and  are  not  to  be 
merely  well  woided  wall  cards  of  fine  sentiment. 

A  scheme  for  grading  character  development  has  been  attached  to  the  ''character 
chart/'  in  order  that  a  diagnosis  of  any  particular  child  can  be  made  as  an  aid  to 
determining  its  character  education  needs.  This  list  of  virtues  is  still  under  revision, 
aod  will  be  uaed  when  considered  perfect  as  an  index  to  the  morality  codes  when 
published. 


I 

•J 


THB  CBASACTER  OF  THK  PEBTECT  HUMAN  BEING. 


Intellectual  character,  needed  for  wise  thinking: 
i.  Earnest,  not  triflinj(. 

2.  Sincere  and  open-minded,  not  diverted  by  personal  interests. 

3.  Disoemingr,  not  superflcfail. 

4.  Alert,  not  indolent. 

(.  Accurate,  not  indefinite. 

e.  Useful,  not  merely  interesting. 

7.  Inventi\'e  and  constructive,  not  lacking  initiative. 

8.  Rational  and  Judicious,  not  over  emotional,  hysterical,  or  melancholy. 

9.  Thorough,  not  iUogical. 

10.  Keen  perceptions,  not  unobservlng. 

11.  Retentive  memory,  not  forgetful. 

12.  Inquisitive,  not  lacking  desire  to  know. 


1 


Working  character,  needed  for  doing  useful  work: 

1.  Purposeful,  not  led  merely  by  likes  and  dislikes. 

2.  Teachable,  not  stubborn. 

3.  Cautious,  not  heedless. 

4.  Ambitious,  not  self-satisfied. 

5.  Penis  ent,  not  vacillating. 

6.  Industrious  and  energetic,  not  lazy  and  dilatory. 

7.  Attentive,  not  careless. 

8.  Decisive,  not  procrastinating. 

9.  Prof^resslve,  not  opposed  to  change. 

10.  Thrifty,  not  wasteful. 

11.  Artistic,  not  slovenly. 

12.  Adaptable,  not  slow  to  fit  into  new  surroundings, 
p.  Executive,  not  haphaiard. 


Personal  character,  need  for  doing  right  by  oneself: 

1.  Thouf^tful,  not  merely  impulsive. 

2.  Influenced  by  high  ideals,  not  content  with  low  standards. 

3.  Conscientious,  not  lawless. 

4.  Independent,  not  suggestible. 

5.  Self-controUed,  not  weak. 

6.  Refined,  not  coarse. 

7.  Self-respecting,  not  dissipated. 


Social  character,  needed  for  doing  right  by  others: 

1.  Genuine,  not  alTected. 

2.  Honest,  not  thieving  nor  disposed  to  cheat. 

3.  Truthful,  not  given  to  lying  and  deceiving. 

4.  Honorable,  not  sneaking. 

5.  Just,  not  unfair. 

6.  Harmonious,  not  wrangling. 

7.  Forgiving,  not  vindictive. 

8.  Disposed  to  trust  others,  not  suspicious. 

9.  Sociable,  not  exclusive  nor  snobbish. 

10.  Jx>yal,  not  treacherous. 

11.  Pure,  not  lewd. 

IZ  Courteous,  not  rude. 

13.  Tactful,  not  brusque  nor  priggish. 

14.  Generous  and  sportsmanlike,  not  stingy  nor  jeal  t:H. 

15.  Public  spirited  and  patriotic,  not  selfish. 

16.  Respectful,  not  Impudent  nor  flippant. 
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THC  CHAEACrBB  OF  TBI  PKBnCT  HUMAN  BKINO. 


Emotional  character,  needed  for  the  J07  of  living: 

1.  Couraseoui,  not  timid. 

2.  Capable  of  trae  love,  not  oold-hearted. 
8.  Kindly,  not  cniei  nor  hateful. 

4.  Sympathetic,  not  self-oentered. 

5.  Conceal,  not  repulsive. 

6.  Respanaive  to  the  beautihil,  not  indifTerHit. 

7.  Alive  to  truth,  not  milnterested. 

8.  Devoted  to  rli^teoosness,  not  tndined  to  evil. 

9.  Humble,  not  oonoeitdd. 

10.  Patient,  not  irritable. 

11.  Tolerant  and  with  a  sense  of  humor,  not  angry  over  differeiieea  of  opinloo. 

12.  Hopeful,  not  pessimistic. 
18.  Reverent,  not  irreligioos. 

14.  Friendly,  not  lacking  good  wiU. 

16.  Oratefuj,  not  unappreciatlve  of  kindness. 


Physical  character,  needed  as  a  basis  for  human  life: 

1.  Well-developed  body,  not  poorly  nourished. 

2.  High  resistance  to  disease,  not  susceptible. 
8.  Vital,  not  sluggish. 

4.  Ready  muscular  control,  not  bungling. 

5.  Endurance,  not  quickly  tired. 
0.  Strength,  without  disabilities. 

7.  Grace  of  figure  and  carriafse,  not  frumpy. 

8.  Expressive  fare,  nok^  stolid. 

0.  Strong,  musical  voice,  not  choked  nor  rasping. 


Completely  developed  personality  includes  "religious  character,"  but  it  is 
assumed  that  children  will  receive  their  religious  education  in  the  churches,  and 
that  parents  do  not  wish  public-school  teachers  to  teach  religious  doctrines  and 
duties  nor  to  hold  religious  exercises . 

The  Chairman.  In  the  order  of  the  program  the  next  paper  is 
''Between  what  ages  should  attendance  at  elementaiy  schools  be 
made  compulsoiyf  How  can  a  compulsoiy  attendance  law  for 
elementaiy  education  be  made  effective) ''  by  Sefior  Eduardo  Rog6, 
of  Uruguay.  As  Dr.  Rog6  is  not  present  I  shall  ask  that  his  paper 
be  read  by  Mr.  Ryan  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


XENTRE  QUC  LlMTTES  DE  EDAD  DEBE  HACERSE  OBUGATORU  LA  ASIS- 
TENOA  DE  LOS  Nlf^OS  A  LA  ESCUELA  PRIMARU  ELEMENTAL  7  ;COMO 
PUEDE  HACERSE  EFECnVA  LA  LET  DE  ASISTENCU  OBUGATORU  A 
LA  ESCUELA  PRIMARU  ELEMENTAL? 

Por  EDUARDO  ROGfi, 
Inspector  de  Escuelas  del  Departamento  de  Montevideo,  RepUhliea  Oriental  del  Uruguay, 

Primer  punto, — ^Para  mejor  dilucidar  esta  cuestidn,  es  necesario  tener  en  cuenta  el 
desarroUo  ffsico  del  nifio.  En  efecto,  el  crecimiento  corporal  de  los  nifios  no  es 
regular,  sine  intermitente:  a  un  perfodo  de  actividad,  sigue  otro  de  descanso  o  de 
muy  lento  desarroUo,  siempre  mayor  que  aqu^l.  Asf,  el  aumento  de  la  talla  es  ripido 
en  el  primer  alio;  sigue  creciendo  muy  lentamente  hasta  la  edad  de  6  a  7  afios,  paia 
tomar  gran  impulse  hasta  la  de  8  afloe,  despu^s  de  la  cual  va  disminuyendo  hasta 
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U  de  12  o  13  afios.    A  partir  de  este  momento  el  crecimiento  vuelve  a  acelerane 
bmsoameiito  haste  que  el  nifio  cample  los  14  o  15  afioe. 

£a  cuanto  al  peso,  mu  variaciones  eiguen  una  ley  aniUoga;  sin  embaigo,  en  loe 
primeroe  alias,  y  hada  los  15,  la  talla  aumenta  mucho  mia  que  el  peso;  pero,  a  partir 
de  esta  tUtuna  edad,  la  talla,  que  ha  Uegado  cerca  de  su  mAxiinum,  crece  lentamente 
hssta  los  20  o  30,  mientzaa  que  el  x)eso  aumenta  en  pioporciones  considerables. 

EsCas  crisis  de  czedmiento  van  precedidas  y  seguidas  de  un  largo  perfodo  de  oalma: 
parece  que  el  oiganismo  se  prepaiase  para  dar  esos  saltos  poderosos,  y  que,  despu^ 
de  tan  grandes  eBfuersos,  agotadaa  en  gran  parte  sus  energias,  se  entregam  a  un 
descanso  repaiador. 

La  uukyor  o  menor  capacidad  de  los  nillos  para  el  trabajo  mental,  se  encuentra 
lorzosa  y  natoralmente  reladonada  con  el  mayor  o  menor  eefuerzo  del  oiganismo 
paia  aciecentar  la  talla  o  el  peso  del  cuerpo.  £s  evidente  a  priori,  y  lo  comprueba 
la  experienda,  que,  si  el  oiganismo  gasta  la  mayor  parte  de  bus  energias  en  el  desarrollo 
corpoial  de  loe  nifios,  en  las  crisis  de  crecimiento,  tiene  que  sufrir  una  paralisacidn 
monientAnea,  o  disminuir  cozudderablemente,  el  esfuerao  dedicado  al  trabajo  intelec- 
toal:  la  eneigia  del  crecimiento  y  de  la  mente  se  encuentran,  pues,  en  raa6n  inveraa 
una  de  otia.  En  los  periodos  de  calma  del  desanollo  de  la  eneigia  fisica,  los  esfuerzos 
del  organismo  quedan  disponibles  para  el  trabajo  psiquico. 

El  oonocimiento  de  estos  hechoe  es  de  suma  importancia  para  el  educador,  pues, 
d  no  los  toma  en  cuenta,  se  expone  a  que  bus  esfueraos  resulten  malogrados,  y,  lo  que 
ee  peor  adn,  a  violentar  la  naturaleza  de  los  nifios  exigi^ndoles  un  esfuerso  que  no 
poeden  hacer,  a  que  odien  la  escuela  y  el  estudio,  y  a  producir  en  eUos  un  espfritu 
de  rebeli<ki  contra  la  disciplina  de  la  escutla.  For  eso,  cuando  el  maestro  observe 
que  sus  alumnoe  demuestran  indiferenda  por  el  estudio,  que  Bon  deBatentos,  o  que 
estin  inquietos,  como  si  la  permanencia  en  dase  fuera  un  martirio  para  ellosi  debe 
reflenonar  y  buscar  la  causa  de  esu  anomaUas,  que  pueden  estar  en  la  defidencia 
de  SOS  m^todos  de  ensefiansa,  en  la  il<5gica  distribuci6n  del  horario,  en  su  car^cter 
poco  afable,  en  su  incapaddad  para  atraerse  el  respeto  y  la  con8iderad6n  de'sus 
almnnos,  en  las  malas  condidones  higi^nicas  del  aula  o  del  mobiliario,  etc.,  y,  sobre 
todo,  pensar  si  todo  ello  no  depende  de  que  los  nifios  Be  encuentran  en  alguno  de  los 
perfodos  correspondientes  a  las  crisis  de  crecimiento. 

La  piimera  crisis  de  crecimiento  coincide  con  el  ingreso  del  nifio  a  la  escuela  pri- 
maria,  a  loe  6  o  7  afios  de  edad;  la  segunda,  a  los  14  o  15  afios,  con  la  ^poca  en  que  los 
educandos  se  preparan  para  el  ingreso  a  la  univeisidad  o  empiesan  los  cursos  de  la 
eDsefianza  secundaria. 

Stffundo  punto. — ^tJna  ley  de  asistencia  obligatoria  a  la  escuela  primaria,  es  indis- 
pensable en  todo  pals  de  instituciones  democr&ticas,  y  asf  lo  ban  reconoddo  las  socle- 
dades  modemas  que  fundan  su  independenda  y  su  libertad,  su  progreso  moral  y 
material,  en  el  mayor  valor  intrfnfieco  de  cada  uno  de  sus  componentes;  y  se  ha  recono- 
cido  que  ese  mayor  valor  depende,  en  gran  parte,  de  la  extensidn  que  abarque  la  obra 
de  la  educad6n  comtin. 

Pero,  no  basta  dictar  una  ley  que  establezca  la  obligacidn  escolar,  si  no  se  adoptan 
pieviamente  todas  las  dispoeiciones  necoBarias  para  que  sea  f&cilmente  cumplida;  y, 
por  d^gracia,  son  muchas  las  causae  que  impiden  que  todos  los  nifios  en  edad  escolar 
conoirran  a  redbir  los  benefidos  de  aquella  obra,  no  obstante  las  penas  que  se  esta- 
blecen  para  castigar  a  los  padres  de  familia  que  no  cumplen  con  la  ley,  penas  que 
Kifan  injustamente  aplicadas  en  muchoB  casos  y  que,  por  eso  mismo,  no  Uegan  a  hacerse 
efectivas. 

Las cauaas  que  impiden  el  cumplimientode  laobligaci6n  escolar,  pueden  ser  muchas: 
la  falta  de  escuelas  suficientes  o  su  mala  distribuci6n  en  el  pals;  la  necesidad  en  que 
•a  ven  muchos  hogares  pobree  de  utiliaar  deede  temprano  los  servidos  de  sue  hijos 
para  que  los  ayuden  a  sostener  la  familia;  la  avaricia  de  algunos  padres  de  familia 

que  aia  tener  absoluta  necesidad  del  trabajo  remuneiado  de  bus  hijos  pequefios,  los 
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obligaQ,  no  obstante,  a  deBempefiar  tareaa  que  pioduzcan  ingresoe  de  dinero  en  el 
bogar;  la  indiferencia  de  mucbos  padres  que  no  dan  valor  alguno  a  la  instruccidn  ele- 
mental de  sus  bijos;  la  f alta  de  medios  para  vestir  y  calzar  decentemente  a  los  niikM 
a  fin  de  que  puedan  asistir  a  la  escuela,  a  pesar  de  la  buena  voluntad  de  loe  padres  para 
que  concuiran  a  ella. 

CONCLUSIONRS. 

RelaHva  al  primer  purUo. — Ser&  obligatoria  la  asistencia  de  loe  nifios  a  la  escuela 
piimaria  elemental,  deede  la  edad  de  8  aiios  basta  la  de  13. 

RelaHvas  al  aegundo  purUo. — (a)  Fundaci6n  de  escuelas  gratuitas  en  cantidad 
suficiente  y  bien  distribufdas  por  todo  el  pais,  de  modo  que  nadie  pueda  alegar  la 
falta  de  ellas  en  cada  distrito,  y  de  ficil  acceso  para  todos  loe  nifios  avecindadoe  en  el 
mismo. 

(6)  Pn>bibici6n  abeoluta,  bajo  penas  severae,  de  que  loe  padree  de  familia  utilicen 
loe  eervicioe  de  loe  bijoe  que  est&n  en  edad  escolar,  durante  el  perfodo  del  dia  en  que 
funcionan  las  clasee. 

(c)  Duraci6n  de  las  clases:  20  boras  semanales  como  maximum,  distribufdas  entre 
cinco  dfae  b&biles. 

(<f)  Determinar  para  cada  localidad,  de  acuerdo  con  los  usoe  y  costumbree  de  cada 
una,  que  el  funcionamiento  de  las  clases  eea  de  mafiana  o  de  tarde. 

(c)  Probibici6n  terminante,  bajo  penas  severas,  de  que  los  duefios  o  jefes  de  talleres, 
ttbricas  o  empresas  de  cualquiera  naturaleza  que  sean,  utilicen  los  eervicioe  de  los 
nifios  en  edad  escolar  durante  el  perfodo  de  las  clases. 

(/)  La  creaci6n  de  '^Sociedades  de  auxilio  escolar"  constitufdas,  en  cada  distrito, 
por  las  pereonas  pudientes  de  la  localidad^con  el  fin  de  arbitrar,  en  forma  perxnanente, 
los  recursos  necesarios  para  vestir  y  calzar  a  los  nifios  pobres,  asf  como  tambi^n  para 
facilitarles  los  textos  y  titiles  escolares  que  el  erario  publico  no  pueda  suministrar. 

(g)  Organ  tzaci6n  de  una  policfa  escolar  encaigada  exclusivamente  de  descubfir  a 
los  nifios  que,  eetando  en  la  edad  eecolar,  no  concurren  a  recibir  loe  beneficioe  de  la 
insthiccidn. 

The  Chaibman.  By  a  process  of  elimination  this  brings  ns  to  the 
last  paper  on  the  program.  I  had  hoped  that  perhaps  the  program 
would  be  long  enough  without  this  particular  paper.  I  was  asked  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  special  education  for  the  city 
child.  That  subject  as  it  stands  is  so  very  large  that  unless  one  were 
starting  out  to  write  an  encyclopedia  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while 
to  attack  it  at  all.  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  discussion  of  the 
machinery  that  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
city  school  system.  This  is  a  discussion  that  falls  largely  within  the 
sphere  of  city  administration,  an  unpardonably  dry  and  forbidding 
subject,  by  way  of  preface. 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  CHILD. 

By  ERNEST  C.  MOORE, 
Pro/e89or  of  Education  in  Harvard  University. 

As  the  well-being  of  tbeir  people  is  the^sole  object  of  their  existence,  the  republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  a  lively  concern  for  public  education.  Tbeir  care 
for  the  instruction  of  all  who  dwell  within  their  territory  is  due  not  merely  to  the  con- 
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sidention  that  education  is  the  means  by  which  the  republican  fonn  of  govenunent 
preRerves  iteelf  but  lather  because  it  is  their  philosophy  that  life  without  enlighten- 
ment and  underetanding  is  merely  brute  life.  They  exist  to  make  man  free — ^not 
free  politically  only  but  free  in  the  larger  sense.  They  give  of  their  bounty  to  the 
coming  generation  that  their  citizens  may  not  be  in  slavery  to  ignorance,  to  supersti- 
tioD,  to  despotic  social  conditions,  to  unchecked  impulse,  to  the  tyrants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood or  of  the  nation.  They  realize  that  education  is  the  sole  and  only  road  to 
Dational  freedom,  not  because  it  will  make  those  who  receive  it  adherents  of  the 
government  which  provides  it,  but  because  it  offers  the  only  means  of  freeing  the 
citizen  from  antieocial  tendencies  and  making  him  master  of  himself,  and  until  he  is 
master  of  himself  the  free  state  which  he  helps  to  create  can  not  endure.  The  educa- 
tion by  which  they  build  their  continuing  freedom  is  not  therefore  a  means  to  that 
freedom;  it  itaelf  is  that  freedom,  that  liberal  and  unconstrained  spirit  of  which  self- 
imposed  laws,  ix>pularly  selected  officers  and  a  system  of  courts  responsible  to  the 
people  are  but  functional  expressions.  This  education  does  not  exist  for  the  state;  the 
state  exists  that  it  may  be.  For  government,  as  well  as  all  the  other  institutions  of 
racial  life,  exists  that  folks  of  a  certain  kind  may  be  brought  into  being.  Free  citizens 
make  free  governments  and  keep  them  free,  but  they  also  make  free  agriculture,  free 
industry,  free  commerce,  free  science,  free  art,  free  literature,  and  a  free  spiritual  and 
social  life.  The  interest  of  our  Governments  in  maintaining  public  education  is  not 
merely  that  of  providing  a  kind  of  insurance  against  the  destruction  of  republican 
institutions.  It  is  that,  but  it  is  very  much  more  than  that;  it  is  nothing  short  of  the 
development  of  the  life  of  intelligence  in  every  town  and  countryside  of  this  western 
vorld. 

Our  particular  question  is.  What  are  the  agencies  which  must  be  created  to  perform 
this  service  in  cities?  Much  depends  upon  the  way  the  city  answers,  for  it  is  a  com- 
monplace that  our  cities  lead  the  enterprise  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong;  that 
they  are  the  maelstrom  of  struggle;  the  forcing  house  of  progress.  They  tend  to 
standardize  values  and  to  set  the  pace  for  the  striving  of  the  entire  people. 

The  last  century  witnessed  a  rushing  of  the  population  of  the  earth  to  the  great 
centers.    No  country  was  quite  exempt  from  this  cityward  movement.    In  1910  the 
urban  population  of  the  United  States  was  46.3  per  cent.    At  present  it  is  very  nearly 
M  per  cent.    Nearly  or  quite  half  of  the  population  of  the  earth  now  dwells  in  cities. 
Through  their  city  schools,  therefore,  the  nations  must  not  only  shape  the  conditions 
of  their  own  persistence  in  being  but  must  enfranchise  a  large  proportion  of  their 
people.    It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  the  task  of  the  city  school  system 
is  inherently  harder  than  the  task  of  the  village  and  country  school.    The  farmer's 
child  or  the  artisan's  child  in  the  village  learns  certain  lessons  and  can  not  help  learn- 
ing them,  just  because  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  bom  in  conditions  where  the 
relations  of  men  to  nature  and  to  each  other  are  self-evident.    He  sees  all  the  men 
about  him  at  work  and  very  early  develops  a  keen  realization  of  the  fact  that  without 
work  one  can  not  eat.    He  becomes  an  unarticled  apprentice  to  his  father's  trade 
^ost  as  soon  as  he  can  walk.    Public  opinion  in  the  little  commtmity,  in  which 
^eryone  knows  everyone  else  and  talks  much  about  them,  draws  very  sharp  lines 
about  the  virtues  and  holds  him  very  strictly  to  a  narrow  path.    The  lazy  man,  the 
good  for  nothing,  the  drunkard,  the  reprobate,  he  very  early  learns  to  distinguish  from 
the  approved  members  of  his  group.    Man's  real  relation  to  his  fellows  he  can  not 
escape  from  learning.    No  more  can  he  escape  from  learning  man's  relation  to  the 
things  of  nature — the  soil,  the  crops,  the  trees,  the  rain,  the  seasons.    He  takes  to 
Khool  a  huge  fund  of  very  genuine  knowledge.    His  daily  out-of-school  duties  keep 
his  knowledge  growing  constantly  and  contribute  significance  to  his  school  lessons. 
He  lives  in  an  unlittered  world  of  wide  horizons  full  of  interesting  and  beautiful 
objects,  with  plenty  of  room  to  play  and  range  in.    He  is  surrounded  by  hard-working 
people  who  till  the  soil  for  a  living  and  must  plan  their  work  from  season  to  season. 
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They  know  few  pleasures  and  possees  few  luxuries.  In  this  environment  he  is  not 
apt  to  develop  false  values.  He  grows  up  among  real  things  and  real  folks.  It  was 
not  for  nothing  that  Rousseau  took  Emile  to  the  country.  Its  schools  may  be  poor, 
but  from  the  country  itself  one  gets  a  very  real  education. 

How  thin  and  unprofitable  the  life  of  the  city  child  seems  beside  it.  He  does  not 
make  friends  with  the  trees  or  the  brook  or  know  the  grass  or  the  wild  flowen.  He 
has  never  dug  up  the  earth  or  planted  seeds  and  waited  Impatiently  for  them  to  come 
up.  He  can  not  fell  a  tree  or  cut  it  into  firewood.  He  has  never  learned  that  all 
men  live  by  work.  Indeed,  he  sees  so  many  of  them  getting  their  Uving  by  their 
wits  that  that  is  apt  to  seem  the  best  way  to  him.  He  does  not  know  the  name  of 
the  man  who  lives  next  door  and  learns  few  lessons  of  right  or  wrong  conduct  from 
him.  He  has  little  room  to  range  in,  no  living  things  to  tend,  no  daily  tale  of  chores 
to  do.  The  older  people  who  are  about  are  too  busy  with  their  own  affaim  to  answer 
his  questions  or  train  him  in  the  rudiments  of  their  trades.  His  environment  does 
not  teach  him  much.  He  is  left  largely  to  his  own  resources.  If  his  parents  are  more 
than  usually  solicitous  for  his  welfare,  they  will  provide  an  artificial  environment  in 
which  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  natural  environment  are  overcome.  But  the 
agency  which  is  peculiarly  chaiged  and  conmiiasioned  to  do  this  is  the  public  school. 
It  exists  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  city  to  assure  to  the  young  an  opportunity  to 
grow  up  in  fuller  and  richer  surroundings  than  those  which  the  city  tenements  pro> 
vide.  It  furnishes  a  playground  where  boys  and  girls  may  perform  the  10,000  experi- 
ments in  cooperative  endeavor  which  make  play  so  valuable  a  part  of  the  training 
for  life.  It  must  have  grounds  and  equipment  to  teach  these  lessons.  In  its  way  it 
provides  a  knowledge  of  growing  things,  and  at  its  best  it  maintains  school  gardens, 
where  seeds  are  planted  and  the  crop  tended .  It  provides  workshops,  with  elementary 
lessons  in  the  use  of  tools,  the  nature  of  materials,  and  the  significance  of  himian  labor. 
It  tries  by  excursions  to  factories  and  farms  to  give  its  pupils  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  that  is  going  on  about  them.  It  cares  for  their  bodies  with  scientific 
solicitude  and,  in  addition,  it  teaches  them  all  the  lessons  with  which  the  best  country 
or  village  school  finds  it  necessary  to  supplement  the  education  which  life  in  the 
country  gives  the  country  child.  When  looked  at  in  this  way,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  dty  school  undertakes  a  vast  responsibility.  Because  it  attempts  to  develop  a 
real  appreciation  of  social  life  apart  from  the  basic  conditions  of  that  life,  the  problem 
of  the  city  school  is  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  all. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain  credits  to  be  placed  on  the  other  side.  If  the  city 
obscures  the  view  of  fundamental  things  and  relations  it  does  usually  give  great 
attention  to  providing  an  artificial  environment  in  which  these  lessons  may  be  learned. 
Those  who  dwell  in  cities  value  the  education  of  their  children  and  are  both  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  it.  Opportunities  for  natural  education  are  so  restricted  that  the 
need  for  artificial  or  specially  provided  education  is  self-evident.  The  city  therefore 
becomes  the  home  of  scientific  knowledge  and  of  skill,  while  the  country,  being  less 
conscious  of  problems  and  difficulties,  tends  to  repeat  its  goodness  of  the  day  before 
without  very  heroic  efforts  to  improve  upon  it.  The  cities  must  and  do  provide 
better  schools  and  stimulate  the  country  to  supplement  its  superior  natural  education 
with  more  and  better  conscious  training.  But  as  the  city  must  place  a  larger  reliance 
upon  the  school  than  the  country  does  the  problem  of  providing  education  in  cities,  is 
much  more  acute  there.  It  takes  many  forms.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  since  other  problems  connected  with  the  schools  can  not  be  solved  until  it  is 
answered,  is  how  shall  the  schools  of  the  dty  be  administered. 

Is  education  one  of  the  public  interests  of  the  local  community  which  should  ^hare 
alike  with  all  the  other  local  interests?  Should  it  be  regulated  and  administered  by 
the  local  officers  who  control  the  police,  the  water  supply,  the  streets,  the  markets, 
the  health  regulations,  and  the  finances  of  the  dty?  When  the  city's  budget  is  made 
and  the  public  money  is  distributed  to  the  several  departments,  should  the  claim  of  the 
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achooli  to  rapport  be  regarded  as  on  a  parity  with  the  other  activities  of  the  dty? 
Or  ahould  the  schools  be  regarded  as  a  prefeiTed  creditor  of  government  and  the  claim 
of  education  as  a  major  claim  upon  the  community? 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Plato  thinkers  who  have  investigated  this  subject  have  with 
one  aocofd  insisted  that  education  is  the  chief  means  to  the  good  life  which  the  city  and 
the  State  eiJBt  to  bring  into  being.  That  its  claims  must  not  be  put  into  one  bag  with 
the  other  interests  of  local  government  and  administered  and  financed  by  officials 
who  regard  it  as  of  no  more  imp<xtance  than  the  interest  of  docks  and  streets,  fire  pro- 
tection, and  building  ordinances.  That  the  welfare  of  the  young  is  so  preeminently 
vital  to  the  Nation  or  the  State  that  it  must  create  and  maintain  special  agencies  for 
nieguarding  their  interests.  Like  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  passing  of 
genenl  laws,  public  education  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  concern  of  the  local  govern- 
ment but  of  the  laiger  community  which  is  the  State  or  the  Nation.  If  a  city  does  not 
keep  its  streets  clean  or  in  good  repair,  if  it  does  not  build  its  buildings  properly  or 
protect  them  against  fire,  if  it  does  not  develop  a  good  water  supply  or  provide  adequate 
eeweis  the  hann  which  results  is  a  local  harm;  but  if  it  is  negligent  and  indifferent  in 
educating  its  children,  if  it  administers  its  schools  badly,  hires  poor  teachers,  underpays 
them  or  enforces  its  c(»npulsory  education  laws  in  a  lax  fashion  the  whole  State  suffers, 
for  the  character  of  a  part  of  its  citizens  is  allowed  to  deteriorate  and  it  is  being  weak- 
ened through  negligence  in  one  quarter.  Since  the  citizens  of  the  State  <»r  the  Nation 
are  partners  in  the  common  business  of  living  together  and  maintaining  the  civilisation 
which  the  State  is  organized  to  create,  if  any  part  of  them  fail  in  that  which  makes  for 
the  welfare  of  all  the  whole  State  suffers. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  has  led  lawmakers  in  America  to  insist  that  public 
education  is  and  must  be  a  general,  not  a  municipal  affair.    It  is  its  intimate  rdation 
to  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  entire  State  which  has  led  them  to  regulate  it  by  gen- 
eral laws  not  by  municipal  ordinances  and  to  create  special  departments  of  admin- 
istration and  corps  of  State  officers  to  maintain  it,  for  their  desire  has  been  from  the 
fint  to  keep  tlie  intereats  of  the  children  from  being  exposed  to  the  taint  of  local  munici- 
pal politics  and  to  keep  the  business  of  the  public  schools  from  being  mixed  up  and 
confused  witli  local  municipal  interests  and  business.    To  the  question,  then,  how  can 
the  schools  of  cities  be  safeguarded  and  kept  free  from  the  contamination  and  misman- 
agement of  city  administration,  the  answer  is  only  by  the  Nation  or  the  State  taking 
the  entire  resp<msibility  for  conducting  them,  financing  them  by  means  of  general 
laws  and  creating  State  boards  of  school  officers  in  each  locality  to  administer  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  people  of  the  larger  political  community  are  awake 
to  the  interest  of  the  State  as  a  whole  in  matters  of  public  education  they  will  take  this 
step.    But  it  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  good  and  properly  maintained  city  schools 
that  this  independence  of  the  school  agencies  and  administration  must  be  insisted 
upon,  there  is  another  reason  for  making  the  city  schools  a  part  of  the  laiger  system  of 
the  State  or  the  Naticm.    They  need  the  oversight  of  the  central  government  that 
they  may  be  kept  from  faUing  a  pray  to  local  indifference,  local  inefficiency,  local 
hur^ons,  and  local  provincialism,  but  the  schools  of  the  country  and  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  need  to  be  parts  of  the  same  system  of  public  education  to  which 
the  city  schools  belong  in  order  that  they  may  be  stimulated  and  urged  forward  and 
share  in  the  progress  of  the  city  school  systems. 

Apy  country  which  regards  education  as  an  entirely  local  matter  is  certain  to  have 
many  different  kinds  of  it,  varying  from  the  worst  to  something  like  the  best,  but  if 
its  localities  are  bound  together  to  accomplish  this  work  the  success  of  one  is  bound  in 
some  measure  to  be  the  success  of  all  of  them  and  the  strength  of  one  the  strength  of 
all.  Mutuality  in  educational  endeavor  should  therefore  be  the  order,  and  to  be  ef- 
fective  it  requires  that  the  State  or  the  Nation  rather  than  the  locality  shall  direct  the 

schools.    The  wisdom  and  devotion  of  the  whole  population  is  a  better  safeguard  than 

the  wisdom  and  devotion  of  each  separate  locality  taken  by  itself.    The  people  of  the 
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different  cammqnitiee  have  need  of  each  other,  that  is  the  reason  why  Uiey  are  parts  of 
the  same  State,  not  independent  States  themselves;  and  in  nothing  do  they  need  eacb 
other  more  than  in  planning  and  deliberating  about  the  welfare  of  the  young  and  in 
stimulating  each  other  to  the  greatest  energy  in  training  them  as  Aristotle  says '  *  accord  - 
ing  to  the  constitution. " 

The  city  school  system  is  a  creation  of  law.  If  the  law  which  directs  it  is  uncertain 
and  vague,  if  itisinsufficient  and  contradictory,  the  effect  is  to  weaken  and  confuse  the 
work  of  the  schools.  There  are  cities  which  spend  millions  on  public  education  and 
have  only  second  or  third  rate  schools  because  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  make  the  Uw 
which  governs  them  dear  and  definite.  They  are  continually  torn  by  wran^ing 
among  officials  as  to  whose  function  it  is  to  direct  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  to  make 
provision  for  their  labors.  Perpetual  fighting  among  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  city 
and  of  the  schools  of  courae  disturbs  the  work  of  the  teachers.  That  work  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  disturbances  by  such  unsettling  influences.  Where  agitation  is  life  and 
the  status  of  the  school  system  is  not  definitely  determined  the  most  devoted  body  of 
teachers  in  the  worid  could  not  overcome  the  handicap  under  which  they  are  forced 
to  labor.  The  ill  effect  of  such  conditions  is  so  evident  that  the  firBt  principle  of 
school  administration  and  the  most  important  of  all  is  that  the  law  governing  the 
public  schools  and  fixing  responsibility  for  them  must  be  dear  and  definite.  Even 
a  bad  education  law,  if  its  provisions  are  definite  and  certain,  is  to  be  preferred  to  an 
otherwise  good  law  which  does  not  fix  responsibility  but  leaves  the  schools  a  prey  to 
any  official  who  may  seize  control  of  them. 

But  having  created  a  8>'8tem  of  schools  under  general  laws  which  are  definite  and 
easily  determined,  and  entrusted  its  administration  to  a  body  of  locally  elected  State 
officers  rather  than  a  body  of  officials  who  are  parts  of  the  somewhat  irresponsible  local 
government,  the  welfare  of  the  schools  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  how  the  board 
of  education  or  the  school  committee,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  systematizes  its  duties. 
There  is  an  old  saying  which  reminds  us  that  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness.   Directing  the  schools  of  a  city  is  a  vast  undertaking  which  can  not  be  per- 
formed if  this,  that,  and  the  other  board,  committee  or  individual  each  has  a  hand  in 
i  t,  and  definite  responsibility  attaches  to  no  one.    The  school  board  of  a  city  is  a  public 
corporation  which  administers  a  great  business.    I  remember  that  some  years  ago  the 
auditor  general  of  the  Chinese  Republic  asked  how  much  money  the  board  of  education 
of  New  York  City  expended  each  year,  and  when  I  replied  more  than  $50,000,000,  he 
said,  **Why,  that  is  more  than  the  central  government  of  China  spends  anniuilly." 
But  the  real  significance  of  its  operation  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  thinking  of  the 
amount  of  money  it  handles  but  rather  of  the  number  of  lives.    Those  who  manage 
large  private  businesses  have  learned  that  they  must  oiganize  their  work,  but  city 
boards  of  education,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  have  not  all  learned  this  lesson. 
They  sometimes  conduct  their  business  as  though  it  were  four  or  ^ve  independent 
businesses  in  place  of  one  organic  whole.    Indeed,  sometimes  we  find  a  separate 
public  corporation,  quite  independent  of  the  board  of  education,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  building  and  caring  for  the  schoolhouses,  while  the  board  of  education  con- 
ducts school  in  them.    Most  of  the  boards  which  are  elected  to  administer  the  schools 
subdivide  themselves  into  a  series  of  standing  committees,  each  of  which  periorms  a 
certain  part  of  the  work  of  the  board  almost  as  though  it  were  an  independent  board 
itself.    Many  boards  seem  to  think  that  it  is  their  function  to  make  the  course  of  study 
and  themselves  direct  the  instruction  and  the  discipline  in  the  schools.    All  thit 
makes  for  confusion. 

Public  business,  if  it  is  to  be  done  effectively,  must  be  organized  as  carefully  as 
private  business  is.  In  conducting  the  schools  of  a  city  the  people  employ  two  kinds 
of  officers.  Since  they  can  not  meet  in  a  town  meeting  and  themselves  order  school 
buildings  built,  and  hire  the  teachers  to  teach  in  them,  they  either  elect  a  board  or  a 
single  individual  to  act  as  their  representative  in  making  the  arrangements  to  main- 
tain the  schools.    This  board  or  representative  is  appointed  by  the  community  to 
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look  after  its  achool  interests;  it  is  an  agency  created  not  to  conduct  the  schools  but  to 
see  that  they  are  conducted.  It  is  a  lay  body,  but  the  actual  work  of  building  school- 
houses,  of  making  courses  of  study,  of  selecting  teachers  and  supervising  their  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  is  a  professional  labor  which  can  be  performed  only  by  those  who 
have  carefully  fitted  themselves  by  long  years  of  study  to  perform  it. 

The  board  of  education  or  the  agency  which  takes  its  place  is  a  committee  of  citizens 
chosen  to  represent  the  people  in  seeing  that  the  schools  are  properly  conducted.  It 
is  not  to  do  the  teaching  or  the  supervising  itself  but  to  select  the  proper  persons  to 
do  it  and  to  see  that  they  do  their  work.  It  has  several  very  definite  duties.  It  must 
know  the  school  law  and  protect  it;  it  must  thoroughly  sytematize  its  work,  and  to 
do  90  it  must  act  as  a  board  in  the  oversight  of  all  of  it,  not  as  a  series  of  more  or  less 
independent  standing  committees;  it  must  treat  all  the  parts  of  its  undertaking  as 
ofganic  parts  of  one  activity,  and  to  do  so  it  must  bring  them  all  under  the  control  of  a 
angle  executive  officer  or  general  manager  of  the  schools.  As  every  part  of  its  work 
has  the  education  of  the  children  for  its  object  its  executive  officer  must  be  an  educator. 

The  board  of  education  should  of  course  clearly  understand  that  it  is  created  pri- 
marily not  to  run  the  schools  cheaply,  and  so  keep  down  taxes  for  its  community,  but 
to  invest  the  money  of  that  community  in  the  education  of  its  children.  That  the 
conununity  is  interested  far  more  in  its  success  in  educating  the  children  than  in  any 
false  economies  which  it  may  achieve.  It  must  shape  the  policies  which  are  to  be 
cairied  out  in  the  school  system.  It  must  make  by-laws  to  control  its  work,  and  it 
should  systematize  it  so  completely  that  the  superintendent  and  each  of  his  assistants 
and  each  principal,  each  teacher,  each  clerk,  and  each  janitor  in  its  employ  will 
know  quite  definitely  what  his  duties  are  and  to  whom  he  is  responsible  for  his  instruc- 
tions and  by  whom  he  is  to  be  held  accountable  and  to  whom  he  is  to  make  complaint 
when  things  go  wrong.  The  board  of  education  should  devise  and  require  a  system 
of  reports  from  its  subordinates  which  will  keep  it  in  touch  with  their  accomplishment 
of  its  work.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  lay  body  in  charge  of  the  schools  is  to 
ait  as  a  court  of  appeal  to  which  any  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  schools 
may  be  submitted  after  it  has  first  been  brought  to  the  proper  staff  officer  and  he  has 
biled  to  adjust  it  satisfactorily. 

The  greatest  responsibility  of  the  lay  authority  in  charge  of  the  system  is  to  select 
the  educator  who  shall  act  as  its  executive  officer  and  general  manager  of  the  schools. 
In  a  sense  everything  that  is  to  be  done  depends  upon  him;  and,  as  Plato  says,  ''He 
who  is  elected,  and  he  who  is  the  elector,  should  consider  that  of  all  the  great  offices 
of  state  this  is  the  greatest, "  It  is  this  man  who  must  see  the  vision  of  the  days  which 
are  yet  to  be  and  of  the  part  which  the  young  people  through  his  nurture  are  to  take 
in  them.  He  must  have  the  pattern  of  aspiration  in  his  soul  that  he  may  guide  them 
to  it.  All  science  and  all  philosophy  would  not  provide  too  rich  a  training  to  fit  him 
for  his  task.  The  nature  of  education  must  be  his  especial  study.  He  must  devote 
his  life  to  develop  the  ideals  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity  at  large  in  the  person  of 
each  one  of  the  students  in  the  schools  under  his  care.  His  supreme  interest  in  the 
children  will  determine  his  selection  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  assist  in  this  great 
task.  Political  considerations  or  religious  or  geographical  considerations  will  not 
influence  him  in  choosing  them.  His  one  requirement  will  be  that  they  are  fitted  by 
interest,  by  education,  and  by  skill  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  generation  which  is 
entering  upon  the  control  of  human  affairs.  He  will  select  them  because  they  are 
proper  coworkers  and  for  no  other  reason  and  he  will  strive  to  secure  for  them  such 
compensation  as  their  work  requires  and  deserves. 

A  staff  constituted  in  this  way,  laboring  in  a  city  whose  educational  interests  are 
kept  free  from  the  encroachment  of  local  political  activities  by  being  directed  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  State,  and  carefully  organized  and  guided 
by  a  lay  board  of  citizens  who  separate  their  functions  quite  clearly  from  the  functions 
<rf  the  trained  director  and  the  trained  teachers  whom  they  employ,  will  deliberate 
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together  about  courses  of  study  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  instnicting  of  the 
children.  They  will  unify  their  work  because  their  puipoee  is  unified  and  they  wUl 
labor  hannoniously  to  the  common  end  for  they  are  one  in  purpose  and  spirit.  For- 
tunate indeed  is  that  city  whose  children  shall  be  reared  by  such  a  company.  This 
good  fortune,  however,  is  not  difficult  for  any  city  to  attain.  It  has  but  to  see  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State  and  of  civilization  education  ia  the  one  thing  needful  and 
then  to  provide  such  an  organization  of  its  school  interests  as  will  separate  them  entirely 
from  local  political  considerations  and  make  possible  the  systematizing  of  all  its  work 
to  the  sole  end  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  its  children. 

The  Chairman.  This  brings  the  formal  program  to  a  close.    Does 
any  one  care  to  ask  questions  or  discuss  any  point  that  has  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Rosenbluth.  I  can  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has 
received  most  of  his  educational  ideas  in  a  reformatory,  since  I  have 
studied  many  of  the  inmates  individually  who  come  into  a  reforma- 
tory. I  did  that  with  the  definite  end  in  view  of  directing  them. 
This  has  led  me  to  think  of  certain  things.  I  had  hoped  that  per- 
haps in  this  paper  some  of  the  differences  between  country  training 
and  city  training  would  have  been  pointed  out.  With  the  economic 
organization  of  the  city  supplemented  with  sociological  oi^ani- 
zations  and  child  labor  laws  and  other  legislation,  we  deprive  the 
child  in  the  urban  community  to-day  of  all  the  advantages  of  under- 
taking responsibility.  In  noticing  the  difference  between  the  coun- 
try and  the  city  person  as  they  develop  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  real  difference  is  in  their  attitude  towards  responsibility  and 
their  success  in  meeting  it.  You  notice  that  for  instance  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  person  living  in  the  city.  The  employer  says  he  is  not  worth 
much,  and  that  it  will  take  him  a  year  or  two  to  make  good.  The 
country  person,  however,  can  fit  right  in.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  due 
to  nothing  more  than  to  the  fact  that  the  coxmtry  fellow  assumes 
responsibility  as  he  is  growing,  and  it  is  not  because,  as  is  generally 
advocated,  he  has  learned  how  to  plow,  but  simply  because  he  has 
had  responsible  tasks  to  do,  and  if  he  did  not  do  them  he  got  the 
consequences.  I  am  not  advocating  going  back  to  child  labor  or  to 
similar  things,  but  I  think  the  advantages  are  in  the  country.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  introduced  in  the  city  mxmicipal 
chores  to  take  the  place  of  the  country  chores  which  have  devel- 
oped the  character  of  the  coimtry  boy. 

Character  is  meeting  responsibilities  successfully  and  cheerfully. 
To  successfully  meet  these  responsibilities  one  has  to  successfully 
experience  and  undertake  lesser  responsibilities.  These  responsi- 
bilities undertaken  by  a  cluld  must  be  based  on  responsibilities  that 
he  has  had  to  face  as  he  has  grown  intellectually  and  physically. 
Now  if  you  overburden  him  you  get  bad  results,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  passed  child  labor  laws.  To-day  more  than  at  any  other 
time  city  children  need  responsibiUtios,  and  I  advocate  that  they  be 
given  certain  responsibilities  to  be  imdertaken  for  the  municipality. 
Personally  I  can  not  see  any  difference  between  the  two  extremes  of  a 
young  child  sweeping  the  streets  of  the  residential  section  or  what 
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used  to  be  an  area  as  large  as  a  house.  Some  children  could  be  cut- 
ting the  grass  in  the  park.  Take  the  high  school  and  city  colleges 
where  they  have  well-equipped  laboratories.  There  could  be  a  very 
successful  inspection  of  weights  and  measures.  Things  of  that  kind 
could  be  done  which  are  never  adequately  done  by  paid  labor. 
Why  could  not  duties  be  required  of  the  child  in  the  school  system  ? 
As  far  as  the  apphcation  of  the  idea  goes  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
single  function  of  municipal  activity  that  you  could  suggest  at  one 
place  or  another  that  has  not  been  undertaken  successfully  by  vol- 
unteers doing  the  work  as  such,  not  realizing  they  are  contributing 
something  very  definite.  That  has  resulted  in  much  good  to  the 
community.  I  refer  for  instance  to  the  junior  New  York  City  pohce. 
Col.  Waring  had  a  street-cleaning  squad.  They  are  organizing 
now  for  volunteer  park  work.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  any  number 
of  serviceB  of  a  similar  nature.  I  think  that  every  one  should  do  an 
hour  or  two's  work  outside  of  school  hours.  I  am  not  considering 
strictly  what  you  would  call  manual  training.  I  think  that  some 
task,  some  active,  definite  task,  should  be  assigned  which  would 
enable  the  pupils  to  develop  character  and  to  do  useful  work  regu- 
larly at  the  same  time.  I  think  what  we  really  need  in  the  city  is  to 
supplement  school  work  with  successful  child  training. 

The  Chaibbcak.  This  brings  up  a  very  interesting  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  RuHSBT.  How  far  does  the  Gary  idea  apply  to  this  ? 

Mr.  RosEKBLXTTH.  That  is  only  organized  play. 

Mrs.  RuHSET.  His  idea  primarily  is  work,  study  and  play.  Work 
IB  only  instruction,  and  not  work. 

The  Chaibman.  Such  as  military  drill. 

Mr.  RosEKBLUTH.  I  was  trying  in  this  case  to  give  a  broad  concep- 
tion of  municipal  chores  or  civic  services.  My  way  of  putting  it  was 
municipal  responsibihties,  granting  that  every  citizen  owes  it  to  the 
State,  or  owes  it  to  the  commimity,  to  be  available  for  defense  of  his 
rights.  I  believe  it  would  fit  him  for  miUtary  drill.  I  really  think 
our  high  schools  are  veiy  efficient  in  that,  and  it  would  fit  right  in 
with  this  notion.  This  is  a  notion  that  is  also  capable  of  expansion. 
It  simply  requires  that  the  services  to  the  conununity  should  be 
identified  with  the  type  of  community  in  which  the  child  exists,  so 
that  naturally  if  it  were  in  connection  with  farming,  as  farming  is 
organized  in  single  units,  it  would  be  to  him  in  single  units.  It  is  the 
real  test  of  philosophy  what  makes  the  country  training  successful 
and  the  city  training  imsucecsaful. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  work  of  the  Gary  system  pro- 
vides a  Uttle  more  than  the  speaker  submits  for  actual  working 
equipment.  I  have  seen  work  in  a  school  where  the  lunch  room  was 
actually  carried  on  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  doing  the  work  of 
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domestic  science,  cooking  and  so  on — a  lunch  room  demonstrated  on 
a  business-like  basis;  and  I  have  the  impression  that  either  in  the 
Gary  or  some  school  of  the  Wirt  type  they  do  use  the  results  of  man- 
ual labor  in  the  actual  repair  and  construction  of  materials,  of  school 
furniture,  and  they  are  given  economic  recognition  for  that.  They 
print  some  of  their  papers  on  their  own  printing  presses  and  do  type- 
writing and  perform  other  activities. 

Mr.  RosENBLXTTH.  I  think  I  can  answer  back  in  this  way.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  not  a  definite  service,  or,  put  it  this  way:  They  do  the 
work  to-day  and  some  other  pupils  do  it  to-morrow.  I  am  speaking  of 
building  schoolhouses  and  things  like  that  where  they  can  conven- 
iently do  it  and  make  it  practicable,  but  the  emphasis  must  be  on 
the  instructional  value,  not  on  the  fact  that  they  do  piece  work,  car- 
pentry this  week  and  next  week  work  at  something  else.  Any  out- 
side person  has  got  to  do  a  service  continuously  and  r^ularly  and  of 
a  high  standard.  There  is  a  difference  in  my  mind  between  work  and 
instruction.    The  emphasis  in  the  Gary  system  is  on  the  instruction. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  RosENBLUTH.  I  do  not  say  it  should  not  be  instruction.    I  say 

•  a  certain  amount,  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  is  really  what  should  be 

done,  and  the  main  thing  is  to  have  to  do  that  thing.    That  is  what 

the  development  of  character  is,  namely,  to  have  to  do  a  thing  and 

to  have  to  do  it  well. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  best  example  is  at  the  normal  school  at  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  The  carpenter  has  his  gang  of  boys  who  are  carpenters,  and 
who  do  the  building  work.  If  some  fellow  breaks  a  roimd  in  a  stair- 
way one  of  this  gang  mends  it.  If  a  rail  gets  scratched  and  needs  to 
be  varnished  the  boys  scrape  it  off  and  revamish  it.  An  effort  is 
made  to  make  the  task  a  reality.  These  tasks  are  not  merely  the 
copying  of  a  set  of  forms,  as  in  most  normal  training  schools,  but  real 
tasks  that  contribute  to  the  community  and  to  the  normal  school 
itself.    The  effect  is  very  good  indeed. 

Mr.  MooBB.  I  should  like  to  raise  one  more  question.  Mr.  Rosen- 
bluth  said  a  moment  ago  that  what  is  socially  profitable  makes  for 
character.  I  wonder  if  it  may  not  be  drudgery — ^and  drudgery  does 
not  make  for  character. 

Mr.  RosBNBLXTTH.  What  happens  when  a  boy  leaves  school  ?  He 
has  to  work  then,  and  school  is  only  a  training  for  life.  The  answer 
is  that  what  everyone  does  cheerfully  and  successfully,  meeting  re- 
sponsibility, makes  for  character.  That  means  earning  your  own 
living  because  that  is  the  first  thing  a  person  has  to  do,  to  earn  his 
living  and  to  be  productive  enough  to  support  himself  and  then 
to  support  a  family  later  on.  To  be  cheerful  in  meeting  and  dis- 
chai^ing  all  these  obligations  requires,  I  think,  a  philosophy  that 
can  only  be  induced  by  successfully  doing  it.  If  you  have  got  a 
training  and  are  used  to  it  there  isn't  any  such  thing  as  drudgery. 
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There  should  not  be  any  useful  thing  that  any  broadgauge  man  is 
not  willing  to  do  and  do  cheerfully  if  he  has  to. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  the  difference  between  drudgery  and  work 
may  be  stated  thus:  Work  is  doing  something  you  see  the  value  of, 
while  drudgery  is  what  you  have  to  do  without  seeing  the  value. 

Mr.  RosENBLUTH.  It  ought  to  be  very  easy  to  induce  a  boy  to 
acquire  the  social  consciousness;  to  insist  during  the  very  earliest 
days  of  his  schooling  that  all  community  services  are  of  vahie. 

Mrs.  RuMSET.  Would  not  any  municipal  chore  be  different  from 
the  country  chore  which  has  necessarily  to  be  done? 

Mr.  RosENBLUTH.  That  is  the  work  of  the  so-called  vocational 
school.  The  very  fact  that  you  have  the  city  makes  it  more  complex. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  finding  the  work. 

Mr.  Fahichild.  What  would  you  do  with  the  boy  of  15  years  who 
will  not  work  ? 

Mr.  RosENBLUTH.  What  would  you  do  with  the  boy  of  15  years 
who  will  not  do  his  lesson  t  Most  cities  have  special  classes  with 
extra  personal  instruction.  I  organized  special  classes  and  brought 
this  boy  closer  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Fairchild.  What  would  be  your  special  class,  for  example? 

Mr.  RosENBLUTH.  I  cau  think  up  any  number  of  good  jobs.  You* 
come  into  the  reformatory  and  we  will  show  you. 

Mr.  Faibchild.  But  take  the  city  boy  on  the  park  bench  who  won't 
cut  the  grass. 

Mr.  RosENBLUTH.  Well,  you  have  authority  there.  You  do  the 
same  with  him.  You  send  him  to  a  special  school.  If  you  don't 
send  him  when  he  is  15,  you  send  him  a  year  later. 

Mrs.  RuMSBT.  How  many  leformatory  boys  are  normal  boys  and 
how  many  are  feeble-minded  ? 

Mr.  RosENBLUTH.  That  is  very  much  disputed.  It  depends  on 
your  viewpoint.  I  always  answer  that  question  this  way,  that  there 
are  less  than  5  per  cent  who  can  not  be  trained  well  enough  to  hold  a 
job  outside — a  job  that  they  could  work  at  and  would  be  content  to 
work  at  outside.  I  think  we  have  gone  too  far  in  what  we  call  feeble- 
minded cases.  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  so  long  as  a  fellow 
will  work  and  live  on  the  proceeds  of  his  work. 

Mrs.  RuMSEY.  That  is  just  what  a  mental  defective  can  not  do. 

Mr.  RosENBLUTH.  There  are  less  than  5  per  cent  in  the  reformatory 
who  can  not  make  their  own  living  outside.  You  may  have  to  find 
some  of  them  the  right  place.  There  may  be  only  exceptional  places 
they  can  make  good  in,  but  so  far  a  good  many  of  the  fellows  called 
feeble-minded  could,  in  my  opinion,  simply  with  a  little  pains,  be 
placed  outside.  We  have  placed  a  good  many  of  them  in  such  posi- 
tions and  they  are  still  outside  keeping  out  of  jail,  and  one  of  our  tests 
of  civilization  is  our  ability  to  keep  out  of  jail. 
Adjournment. 
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George  Washington  University, 
Wednesday  mornvn^f  December  29,  1915. 

Chairman,  Edicund  J.  James. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  paper  on  the  program  is  by  Dr.  William 
Henry  Carpenter,  of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  My  paper  partakes  very  lai^ely  of  the  materials 
of  the  familiar  feast,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  the  proper 
place,  on  account  of  the  ultimate  publication  of  the  paper,  to  rehearse 
again  the  conditions  of  the  graduate  school  and  its  position  in  the 
university,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it  may,  at  least  to  the 
South  American  people,  throw  some  little  light  upon  a  question  in 
«which  they  apparently  have  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  at  the  present 
time,  namely,  the  organization  of  the  American  university  and  the 
place  in  it  of  the  graduate  school.  I  would  preface  my  paper  with 
these  few  remarks  in  order  to  disarm  an  expectation  of  anything  in 
it  that  is  at  all  new  or  strange. 

FUNCTION  OF  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

By  WILLIAM  HENRY  CARPENTER, 
pT0fV09t  of  Cohanbia  Umvenity, 

The  university  in  the  United  States  is  in  its  organization  distinctly  an  American 
product  that  has  shaped  itself  in  a  special  way  to  accord  with  a  new  environment  and 
to  serve  the  peculiar  purposes  of  new  conditions.  The  term  '* university/'  in  point 
of  fact,  is  variously  used  and  has  no  world-wide  and  specific  connotation  that  definitely 
describes  the  institution  that  bears  it.  Wherever  it  is  used  it  inevitably  means,  of 
course,  an  organization  whose  purpose  is  education;  but  it  represents  in  the  end  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations  that  carry  out  their  educational  purposes  in  widely  different 
ways. 

The  university  in  England,  as  represented  typically  by  the  old  foundations  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  a  group  of  separately  endowed  undergraduate  colleges — 
in  Oxford  21  and  in  Cambridge  17 — all  under  a  central  educational  administration. 

The  universities  of  the  rest  of  Europe  are  of  one  general  tyi)e.  They  are  institutions 
of  graduate  rank,  organized  under  various  factdties,  either  law,  medicine,  science, 
and  letters,  as  generally  in  the  Latin  countries;  or  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  i>hi- 
losophy ,  which  is  the  typical  arrangement  in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  northern  Europe. 

What  a  "university"  is  in  the  United  States  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  in  a 
single  definition.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  there 
are  in  the  United  States  some  140  institutions  of  learning  that  bear  the  name  ''uni- 
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Temity."  To  complicate  the  matter  these  American  "univenitiee"  aie  of  all  aorts 
and  conditUMM  in  oiganisation,  equipment,  and  standard  of  efliciency.  Many  of 
them  bear  tha  title  with  dignity  and  piopriety;  some  of  them,  pennitted  to  use  the 
name  by  complacent  and  easy-going  State  legisiatuies  in  new  and  ambitious  com- 
munities, do  not  ri^tly  bear  it  at  all.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this  fact  baldly  in 
oidar  to  justify  any  statement  that  is  made  with  legard  to  the  American  univeialty, 
which  without  this  knowledge  and  by  accepting  an  apparent  part  as  representative 
of  the  whole  mig^t  be  weighed  in  the  educational  balance  and  found  wanting. 

A  univenity  in  the  United  States,  ptopeAy  so  designated,  is  in  organisation  an 
anomalous  institation,  our  own  product,  as  has  been  said,  evolved  in  the  end  out  of 
our  own  conditions,  fitted  into  our  own  environment,  efficient  in  good  measure  for 
our  own  particular  needs.  Its  present  organization  is  a  matter  of  gradual  growth, 
like  many  things  American,  its  first  and  fundamental  conditions  were  derived  from 
the  older  conntxies  of  Europe.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  American  undeigraduate 
college  came  from  Eng^d  and  our  first  colleges  were  English  colleges.  In  the  same 
way  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  univenity,  as  that  term  is  narrowly  applied  to 
padoate  schoolsy  came  from  Gennany,  but  there  is  no  single  univendty  of  the  German 
type  in  America,  nor  for  any  reason  whatsoever  is  there  ever  likely  to  be. 

The  American  univenity  at  the  present  time  is  a  heterodox  educational  oiganiza- 
tion,  that  has  never  existed  before,  but  which  properly  oiganized  is  superior  to  any 
other  for  economy  of  equipment  in  materials  and  men,  for  concentration  of  educational 
eneigy  and  for  the  production  of  educational  result.  It  may  very  well  be  that  few 
American  univenities  attain  the  beatitude  of  ultimate  perfection  along  any  of  these 
lines,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  idea  of  organueation  nor  of  the  ideals  that  lie 
bdiind  it.  Typically  organixed  and  in  its  most  extended  development,  the  American 
nnivenity  conflisls  fundamentally  of  the  undergraduate  college;  of  the  schools  of 
applied  science— engineering  in  its  many  branches,  chemistry,  and  mining;  of  a 
Kbod  of  architectore,  of  art  and  of  music,  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  teaching;  in  some 
cases  of  jounudism,  pharmacy  and  veterinary  medicine;  in  rare  instances  of  theology ; 
and  in  addition  to  all  a  nonprofesrioiud  graduate  school  in  which  are  taught  along  the 
highest  level  all  that  wide  range  of  subjects  whose  hoiiaon  is  only  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  human  intelligence  and  where  research  is  undertaken  to  extend  them. 
That  is  the  <»ganijEation  and  aim  of  the  American  univendty  stated  in  its  funded 
mental  terms.  It  is  a  great  school  of  carefully  coordinated  x>arts,  which  in  its  best 
exemplification  presupposes  the  college  for  tha  liberal  education  which  it  bestows, 
but  which,  interrelated  with  the  college,  maintains  the  professional  schools  which  fit 
the  college-trained  man  or  woman  for  the  skilled  activities  of  life;  and  then,  if  such 
be  their  desire,  offers  them  the  further  opportunity  in  the  graduate  school  of  still 
bigfaer  accomplishment  in  any  direction  and  to  any  extent  that  they  may  have  the 
capacity  and  the  inclination  to  pursue  it. 

The  advantages  of  this  organisation  are  the  close  and  direct  coordination  of  all  the 
higher  phases  of  education  above  the  secondary  school  in  one  institution  and  under 
^^  general  administrative  management,  which  definitely  obviates  a  break  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  educational  system,  and  provides  in  its  centralization  and 
community  of  effort,  without  unnecessary  duplication,  an  economy  of  the  teaching 
i«ce,  and  of  buildings  and  laboratory  and  library  equipment. 

The  undergraduate  college  provides  the  close  articulation  with  the  professional 
Khools  that  is  fundamental,  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  forms  the  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  advanced  instruction  in  the  graduate  school,  on  the  other.  The  presence 
together,  under  common  general  auspices,  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  college,  of 
^e  itudents  in  the  ptofesrional  echools  and  of  the  nonprofessional  students  of  the 
uiivetBty  is  not  only  in  many  ways  a  saving  in  administrative  economy,  but  it  con- 
chutes  to  no  small  extent  to  a  consdousness  in  the  entire  student  body  of  the  com- 
iBoii  ends  of  education;  to  a  community  of  interest  and  of  effort  in  the  teaching  force 
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of  the  univetsity  in  the  proper  coirelation  of  its  work  in  whatever  field  that  may  happen 
specifically  to  lie,  and  to  the  broadening  and  strengthening  of  the  whole  as  an  object 
lesson  to  the  community  outside  the  university  gates  of  the  solidarity  and  impartaiu» 
of  its  educational  effort.  I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  describing  the  oiganization  and 
intention  of  the  American  university  as  a  whole,  in  order  more  clearly  to  point  oat  in 
its  true  perspective  the  position  in  it  of  the  graduate  school  and  to  state  intelligibly 
its  particular  function.  The  college  and  the  professional  schools  in  many  cases  exist 
alone  as  separate  institutions.  My  immediate  purpose  has  been  to  describe  the  larger 
and  composite  oiganization  of  the  typical  university  in  the  United  States  which  has 
the  oEganized  graduate  school  at  its  apex  and  as  the  end  of  its  educational  undertaking. 

The  nonprofessional  graduate  school — ^the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  German  uni* 
vendty — ^is  a  fact  relatively  new  in  the  universities  of  the  United  States.  Graduate 
instruction,  as  such,  except  in  isolated  subjects  in  a  few  of  the  older  institutiaDs, 
scarcely  existed  prior  to  1870.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  came  about  in  the 
United  States  an  era  of  educational  awakening,  the  colleges  received  a  great  accession 
of  students,  new  institutions  were  founded,  and  a  body  of  college  graduates  was  at 
hand  larger  than  there  had  ever  been  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Yale  and 
Harvard  were  notably  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  early  in  the  seventies  both  insti- 
tutions had  already  systematized  work  of  graduate  rank  beyond  the  instruction  of  the 
college.  A  great  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  conclusive  impetus  to  the  proper  oiganiza- 
tion of  graduate  work  in  the  university  came  with  the  foundation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  which  began  its  first  instruction  in  1876.  It  arranged  its  work  laigely  on 
the  model  of  the  German  university  and  adopted  in  part  a  German  terminology  to 
describe  it,  and  for  the  first  time  we  hear  in  an  American  institution  of  a  faculty  of 
philosophy  in  charge  of  graduate  work.  At  the  present  time  all  the  large  universities 
maintain  graduate  departments  of  instruction,  under,  however,  a  varying  descriptive 
title.  Harvard,  for  instance,  calls  its  nonprofessional  graduate  school  the  "graduate 
school  of  arts  and  sciences";  Yale  uses  the  simple  title,  "graduate  school,''  as  do 
Princeton,  Cornell,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others.  Columbia  oiganizes 
its  nonprofessional  graduate  work  under  three  separate  faculties—political  science, 
philosophy,  and  pure  science — all,  however,  under  a  single  administrative  head, 
with  common  educational  requirements.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  United  States  there  were  in  1914  in  the  567  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  technological  schools  covered  by  the  report  a  total  of  216,493 
students.  Of  these  13,094,  of  which  8,885  were  men  and  4,209  were  women,  were 
r^;istered  in  the  nonprofessional  graduate  schools. 

The  academic  degrees  bestowed  in  the  graduate  school  are  those  of  master  of  arts 
and  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  master  of  arts  degree  is  usually  acquired  at  the  end 
of  one  year's  advanced  work  performed  subsequent  to  the  award  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  although  in  single  instances  two  years  are  required.  The  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  two  years'  residence  work  in  the 
university;  in  actual  practice,  however,  three  years  are  required  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  to  complete  the  conditions  of  the  award  of  the  degree,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  this  period  is  prolonged,  often  for  several  years,  before  the  candidate  has 
satisfied  all  requirements,  including  the  submission  of  the  doctoral  dissertation 
which  necessarily  embodies  original  research  work  and  in  some  way  is  a  contribution 
to  existing  knowledge.  The  work  of  the  graduate  school,  accordingly,  is  intended 
to  cover  advanced  instruction  upon  which  is  based  the  award  of  the  master  of  arts 
degree,  and  advanced  instruction  and  research  upon  which  is  based  the  award  of 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  higher  degree  may,  however,  be  secured 
without  the  other,  which  does  not  form  a  necessary  preliminary,  although  it  is  fre- 
quently taken  en  route,  and  in  some  conceivable  cases  can  advantageously  be  taken 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  continuity  of  the  work.  In  1914,  according  to 
the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  2,533  degrees  of  master  of  arts  were 
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heeUfwed  by  American  univeieitieB,  1,680  of  which  went  to  men  and  853  to  women. 
In  the  Mune  period  519  d^greee  of  doctor  of  philosophy  were  bestowed,  446  on  men 
and  73  on  women  students^-a  total,  accordingly,  of  3,052  degrees  for  the  nonprofes- 
aioiial  work  of  the  graduate  schools.  From  the  apparent  emphasis  that  has  been  laid 
upon  this  matter  of  degrees  in  the  graduate  school  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  sup- 
posed that  to  confer  degrees  is  the  end  and  aim  of  graduate  work  in  the  university. 
That  is  not  the  case  in  any  reputable  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 
The  degrees  earned  by  students  in  our  universities  are  only  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  work  accomplished,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of 
the  various  degrees  that  are  bestowed,  categorize,  outwardly  at  least,  the  work  that 
has  been  done.  The  intention  of  the  graduate  school  is  to  give  advanced  instruction 
and  to  encourage  research,  not  to  award  degrees.  There  may  be  at  times  degree 
hunters  among  the  students— men  and  posedbly  women  who  prize  the  degree  attained 
rather  than  its  content — ^but  even  these  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  award 
of  the  degree,  and  in  them,  too,  there  must  have  been  left  behind  by  the  process 
nme  modicum,  at  least,  of  the  leaven  of  educational  righteousness. 

What,  then,  if  this  is  its  organization  and  general  intention,  is  the  function  of  the 
giaduate  school  in  the  university?  The  graduate  school  rests,  as  has  been  explained, 
upon  the  college,  upon  which  it  has,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  instance  in  its  historical 
development  been  superimposed.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
gnduate  school  depends,  accordingly,  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  college,  and  the  students  who  undertake  this  work  in  their  intellectual 
equipment,  their  scholarly  instinct,  and  their  habits  of  mind  when  they  come  to 
the  graduate  school  bring  with  them  the  inheritance  in  an  altogether  preponderating 
degree  of  the  college.  The  American  collie,  consequently,  is  directly  responaible 
to  the  graduate  school  for  the  material  with  which  it  has  to  work,  and  upon  the  coUege 
depends  wheie  the  graduate  work  of  the  university  shaU  begin,  and  logically  carried 
oat,  what  shall  be  its  scope. 

The  intention  of  the  American  college  is  to  give  to  its  students  the  fundamental 
CQoditionfl  of  what  is  sometimee  called  ''aiiberal  education,"  in  other  words,  its 
ideal  aim  is  broadly  cultural.  It  is  intended  in  the  scheme  of  education  to  furnish 
the  necessary  equipment  of  an  educated  man  or  woman,  whatever  shall  be  his  sub- 
sequent place  in  the  body  politic.  Many  of  its  graduates  go  into  the  professional 
schools  and  through  them  into  the  learned  profeaaions,  law,  medicine,  architecture, 
ci^eering;  some  of  them  become  the  studenis  of  the  graduate  school.  The  great 
Ottjority,  Lowever,  go  out  directly  into  the  active  life  of  the  community  and  have, 
ss  a  consequence,  completed  then  and  there,  as  such,  their  formal  education.  The 
college  course  is,  accordingly,  not  alone  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  graduate  school, 
it  is  at  the  same  time,  and  more  and  more  with  the  development  of  a  s3rBtem  of 
education,  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  professional  schools  of  widely  varying  sorts, 
and  it  is  the  ultimate  educational  stage  of  an  important  part  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  an  educational  s3rBtem  that  still  lacks  a 
pttfect  corxelation  of  its  parts,  and  the  question  may  pertinently  be  asked  whether 
H  pUys  it  well.  The  American  college  is  preeminently  that  part  of  the  educational 
Byvtem  that,  to  use  a  figure  of  the  time,  is  conspicuously  on  the  ^mg  line,  and  it 
Ittfl  been  often  and  at  times  harshly  criticized  for  its  deficiencies  in  fulfilling  the 
educational  ends  that  it  is  thought  should  be  demanded  of  it. 

ftaoi  the  point  of  view  of  the  nonprofessional  school  the  charge  that  may  broadly 
be  made  against  the  college  is  its  diffuseness.  It  teaches  so  many  subjects  that  there 
loay  only  too  readily  result  a  lack  of  concentration  in  any.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
^tirely  possible  to  obtain  in  the  college  as  it  is  organized  in  our  better  institutions, 
whether  these  are  colleges  alone  or  are  parts  of  imivendties,  an  education  that  will 
flVve  as  an  excellent  preparation  for  further  work  in  the  nonprofessional  gradiuite 
Khool,  and  doubtless  that  is  all  that  the  graduate  school  can  reasonably  require. 
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Hie  real  embamaBonent,  however,  ariaeB,  not  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  preparatioii 
for  more  advanced  work  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  has  received  his  training  in  a 
good  coQege,  but  from  the  fact  that  not  all  of  our  colleges  that  bestow  the  baccalauraate 
d6giee  are  equally  good.  In  the  absence  of  a  national  system  of  education  that  has 
standardized  its  various  stages,  the  Association  of  American  XJniverBitieB,  whoee 
membenhip  is  made  up  of  22  of  the  important  institutions  of  the  country— half  of 
them  privately  endowed,  half  of  Hiem  supported  by  the  States  in  which  they  are 
situated— has  adopted  a  definition  of  a  college  as  follows:  "An  institution  to  be  ranked 
as  a  college  must  have  a  course  of  four  full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  sdences,  and  edionld 
require  for  admission  not  less  than  the  usual  four  yeais  of  academic  or  hi^-ochool 
preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar  tchool 
studies." 

This,  accordingly,  is  the  assumed  educational  equipment  of  the  student  when  he 
enters  upon  the  wcnk  of  the  graduate  school,  and  the  material  with  which  that  school 
has  to  work.  In  spite  of  a  preparation  that  apparently  lacks  homogeneity  in  purpose 
and  result,  the  student  comes  to  it  with  an  education  in  a  fair  degree  commensurate 
with  a  reasonable  demand  for  intellectural  preparedness;  and  the  graduate  Bdio<d, 
however  uneven  from  the  nature  of  the  American  coUege  its  material  may  be,  sets  up 
in  this  way  a  standard  of  entrance  that  insures  an  approximately  reasonable  terminus 
a  quo  to  the  instruction. 

By  far  the  great  majority  of  the  students  of  the  graduate  schools  are  the  one-year 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  who  have  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  to  undertake  research  work.  Their  desire  is  simply 
to  extend  the  period  of  formal  study  by  another  year,  but  at  the  same  time  to  namw 
their  work  to  a  few  subjects,  which  they  may  continue  or  begin,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  the  more  specialized  conditions  of  graduate  instruction.  The  task,  accord- 
ingly, of  the  graduate  school  is  largely  to  teadi  this  body  of  advanced  students  and  still 
to  retain  intact  its  ideals,  which  above  everything  else  are  not  only  to  teach  the  content 
of  knowledge  already  at  hand,  but  to  promote  original  research  by  practice  in  its 
particular  methods  and  by  stimulating  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  desire  to  under- 
take it.  The  graduate  school,  on  account  of  its  material,  is  preeminently  a  great 
teaching  school,  and  largely,  no  doubt,  because  of  this  fact  it  is  an  excellent  teacher, 
in  this  respect  far  beyond  the  German  univerBity,  where  teaching,  as  such,  in  many 
subjects  is  not  infrequently  overlooked  as  a  fundamental  factor  of  the  instruction 
that  is  left  to  the  student  himself  to  supply,  but  to  an  extent  often  beyond  an  intelli- 
gent ability  to  supply  it.  It  is  a  widespread  popular  idea  that  the  German  tmivecsity 
is  a  place  of  research  alone,  but  that  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  the  instmcton  who 
conduct  research  work  and  themselves  are  engaged  in  it  are  also  actively  engaged  in 
teaching.  What  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Grerman  university  is  the  sjKLrit 
of  research  that  prevades  the  whole;  but  it  is  customary,  as  it  is  necessary,  to  continue 
in  the  university  along  broad  lines  the  subject  teaching  begun  in  the  gymnasium  and 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  new  subjects  that  the  gymnasium  has  not  taught.  The 
American  university  is  not  different  from  the  German  university  in  these  respects;  it 
only  has  a  larger  body  of  students  who  are  to  be  taught  along  the  more  advanced  lines 
of  instruction,  and  fewer  who  are  to  take  the  necessary  additional  time  for  learning 
the  methods  of  original  investigation. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  greater  universities  in 
the  United  States  cover  liberally  the  whole  vast  extent  of  those  subjects  of  human 
interest  which  lie  above,  or,  perhaps  better,  beyond  their  fundamental  aspects  as 
part  of  the  required  knowledge  for  the  practice  of  a  profession.  There  was  a  time 
when  American  students  had  of  necessity  to  go  abroad— and  particularly  to  Germany— 
to  study  many  subjects  for  which  no  provision  had  yet  been  made  in  American  uni- 
versities.   That  day  has  long  since  gone  by,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  single 
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subject  that  can  not  be  pursued  and  invecrtigated  here.  It  will  always  be  desirable 
for  the  American  student  to  study  abroad  under  some  great  personality — some  leader 
or  investigator  who  has  made  his  subject  particularly  his  own,  whose  method  of  pre- 
sentation bears  i>eculiarly  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality,  or  whose  laboratory 
is  equipped  to  demonstrate  in  practice  his  own  specific  theories,  whatever  they  may 
be;  but  the  necessity  for  so  doing  no  longer  exists  and  the  number  of  American  stu- 
dents who  study  abroad  is  decreasing  from  year  to  year.  And  the  number  will  con- 
tinue to  decrease,  on  account  of  the  liberality  of  our  university  equipment,  on  account 
of  our  eagerness  to  seize  hold  of  the  opportunities  of  educational  advancement,  on 
account  of  the  vastness  and  importance  of  the  opportimities  themselves. 

As  an  end  of  instruction  in  the  graduate  school,  and  as  the  formal  result  of  it  all, 
stands  the  doctoral  dissertation.  Usually  it  is  concerned  with  a  narrow  subject, 
the  mere  s^ment  of  a  wide  circle  of  special  knowledge;  but  however  narrow  its  limits 
may  be,  it  must  embody  along  careful  and  logical  lines  the  working  out  of  a  new  phase 
of  the  field  in  which  it  lies,  and  it  must  contain  a  definite  contribution  to  knowledge, 
however  insignificant  in  its  relative  weight  as  compared  with  the  preponderant  whole 
that  contribution  may  be.  The  doctoral  dissertation  is  rarely  completed  in  the  two 
probationary  years  of  actual  university  residence,  and  its  production  frequently 
extends  in  this  manner  the  instructional  influence  of  the  graduate  school.  It  arises 
imder  the  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor,  in  the  laboratory  or  seminar  under  his 
charge,  and  it  is  a  stimulus  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  student,  in  the  exercise  of  method 
which  it  involves,  in  the  presentation  and  evaluation  of  the  fiftcts  with  which  it  is 
concerned,  and  in  the  required  reality  of  its  conclusions.  To  the  student  it  is  of 
supreme  value  as  a  first  trial  of  his  wings,  and  as  an  encouragement  and  incentive  to 
further  e£tort.  It  may  be  that  many  doctoral  dissertations  in  an  estimate  of  intrinsic 
importance,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  first  e£Fort8  are  little  more  than  this  and  are 
not  of  supreme  value  to  a  waiting  and  expectant  world.  They  are,  however,  of  su- 
preme value  to  the  man  who  has  written  them  and  whose  individual  investigations 
they  embody,  in  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  purx)ose  to  him  of  a  direct  object  lesson 
in  method  and  of  his  capability  to  use  it  as  a  tool  in  scientific  work. 

The  doctoral  dissertations  of  the  American  graduate  schools  have  in  late  years  greatly 
increased  in  the  importance  and  actual  value  of  their  subject  matter  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  presentation.  The  old  inherited  idea  of  the  mere  collection  of  counted 
instances  of  the  recurrence  of  something  or  other  through  the  historical  record  of  its 
history,  that  turns  up  in  so  many  of  the  older  dissertations,  has  disappeared,  and  has 
largely  given  place  to  the  fresh  presentation  of  newly  gathered  material,  that  may  be, 
to  be  sure,  old  facts  presented  in  a  new  light.  Much  more  attention  is  also  given  to 
form  than  was  often  the  case  in  earlier  days.  It  is  doubtless  difficult  to  give  an  in- 
vestigation in  some  of  the  sciences,  as  in  physics  or  chemistry,  always  a  distinctly 
literary  form,  but  many  of  the  doctoral  dissertations  of  the  present  time  are  literature 
that  can  actually  be  read. 

The  function  of  the  graduate  school  in  the  university  may,  doubtless,  be  readily 
inferred  from  its  position  and  its  intention  in  the  educational  organization  of  the 
American  university,  as  it  has  been  described  with  perhaps  a  needless  amount  of 
detail.  Its  function  is  to  extend  the  period  of  study  beyond  the  college,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  opportunity  to  those  who  desire  to  take  it  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
puticular  and  special  subjects  beyond  an  extent  that  has  been  possible  in  the  cultural 
conditions  of  the  college  course;  to  build,  in  fact,  upon  the  general  cult\ual  knowledge 
Acquired  in  the  college  a  superstructure  of  special  knowledge  that  the  college,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  has  made  no  provision  to  impart.  The  graduate  school  fur- 
nishes an  incentive  and  an  encouragement  to  scholarship,  furthermore,  in  subjects, 
or  in  phases  of  subjects,  that  do  not  form  the  immediate  content  of  professional  counes 
vhoee  province  is  to  lead  to  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  professional  practice; 
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and  truly  carried  out  it  should,  and  does,  awaken  and  promote  the  desire  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  present  knowledge  in  all  such  subjects  by  specialized  and  independent 
investigation. 

The  graduate  school,  in  this  way,  not  only  conserves  the  acquired  results  of  Ameri- 
can scholarship  and  preserves  its  traditions,  but  it  pushes  it  continually  forward 
into  new  and  unoccupied  territory  and  extends  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  We 
are  not  to  think,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  of  the  graduate  schools  of  the 
American  university  as  institutions  devoted  to  research  alone.  They  are  teaching 
schools  in  which  are  taught  the  processes  of  original  investigation;  but  the  highest 
aim  of  teaching  and  its  ultimate  end  is  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of  research — of  explo- 
ration into  the  unknown  country  beyond  the  boundaries  of  charted  knowledge,  with 
the  desire  of  adding  something,  at  least,  to  its  known  extent. 

The  function  of  the  graduate  school,  furthermore,  throughout  the  imiverslty  is 
to  enliven  the  spirit  of  instruction,  to  keep  it  fresh  and  growing,  and  to  prevent  the 
inroads  of  the  moth  and  rust  that  are  bound,  if  let  alone,  to  affect  the  treasures  of 
learning  as  well  as  the  more  material  treasures  of  earth.  An  always  besetting  menace 
to  the  teacher  who  continuously  teaches  a  single  subject  along  circiunscribed  lines 
is  to  d^  himself  down,  by  constant  repetition,  into  the  sandy  soil  of  his  subject, 
until  he  finds  himself  ultimately  in  a  sunken  road  along  which  he  comfortably  pro- 
ceeds, but  in  which  he  persists  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  The  effect  of  the  graduate 
school  Lb  inevitably  to  prevent  the  wearing  of  ruts  in  the  scholarship  of  the  teacher 
and  to  keep  him  consciously  out  on  the  broad  highway  where  it  is  at  any  time  not 
only  possible  but  necessary  for  him  to  become  actively  cognizant  of  what  is  going 
on  about  him.  And  if  the  spirit  of  instruction  in  this  manner  is  enlivened  to  the 
instructor,  so  is  it  in  even  increased  measure  enlivened  to  the  student,  who  is  quick 
to  appreciate  and  to  respond  to  it  when  it  has  in  it,  as  it  should  have,  the  elements 
of  freshness  and  of  progress.  Classroom  instruction  that  is  cut  and  dried  is  never 
long  minnterpreted  by  the  student,  who  quickly  appraises  it  and  is  very  apt  to 
undervalue  even  its  real  worth.  The  graduate  school,  by  its  close  intercalation 
with  the  instruction  inunediately  below  it,  is  preeminently  this  enlivening  force 
to  bring  the  student,  through  the  instructor,  into  a  living  contact  with  progicsBive 
learning — ^with  new  facts  to  illustrate  old  principles  and  with  new  principles  to 
illuminate  the  older  facts  of  knowledge,  and  to  encourage  and  to  promote  in  teacher 
and  taught  an  open  and  an  eager  mind  which  is  not  only  to  the  present  advantage 
of  those  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  permanent  advantage,  in  the  end,  to  all 
scholarship. 

The  graduate  school,  still  further,  is  a  vivifying  force,  not  alone  to  the  university 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  also  to  the  whole  system  of  education  upon  which  it  is  based. 
The  betterment  of  the  content  of  formal  education  and  the  consequent  betterment 
in  educational  method  to  produce  it  inevitably  proceeds,  and  always  has  proceeded, 
from  the  top  downward.  The  graduate  school,  in  this  way,  to  meet  its  requirements 
for  entrance  upon  its  work,  calls  for  a  better  preparation  in  the  college;  the  coUege, 
to  fulfill  these  demands  for  better  conditions  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  school; 
and  the  secondary  school,  in  its  turn,  for  better  results  in  primary  education.  The 
primary  school,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  asked  of  the  secondary  school  that 
it  should  increase  its  requirements,  and  the  college,  I  am  certain,  has  never  been 
requested  by  the  secondary  school  to  make  increased  demands  of  entering  students. 
Still  further,  the  college  has  never  requested  the  graduate  school  to  increase  its 
requirements  for  matriculation;  and  perhaps  the  most  widespread  general  move- 
ment in  American  education  at  the  present  time  is  the  endeavor  of  the  minor  col- 
leges of  the  country  to  conform  themselves  to  the  accepted  standard  of  what  a  collie 
should  be  in  fact  to  be  properly  called  a  college  in  name.  It  has  been  largely  the 
service  of  the  graduate  school  that  it  has  brought  up  the  standard  of  the  smaller 
college  in  continually  increasing  instances  to  respond  to  its  demands  of  proficiency 
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and  to  briDg  about  a  common  recognition  throughout  the  country  of  the  proper  edu- 
cational conditioDs  required  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

Hie  old  Older  has  changed  in  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States  within 
the  last  decade  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  it  is  to  the  graduate  school  that  much 
of  this  change  is  due.  The  great  development  of  graduate  instruction  has  carried 
inevitably  with  it  a  closer  scrutiny  of  actual  conditions  at  hand  in  the  whole  field 
of  education,  and  more  than  any  other  influence  whatever  it  has  worked  to  bring 
about  the  beginnings,  at  least,  of  a  well-adjusted  system  of  education.  We  can 
not  yet  boast  of  perfect  conditions  of  educational  organization  in  the  United  States, 
nor  doubtless  ever  can,  but  the  graduate  school,  in  the  exercise  of  its  particular 
function  of  a  guardianship  based  upon  the  rational  inedstance  of  a  fundamental  schol- 
anhip  for  entrance  upon  its  work,  holds  the  key  of  the  problem  largely  in  its  hands. 

The  graduate  school,  in  the  exercise  of  its  particular  function  in  American  educa- 
tion, looks  both  downward  and  upward.  Its  province  is  to  fix  and  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  requirement  in  the  stages  of  education  below  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  extend  the  opportunities  of  scholarly  acquirement  on  the  other.  For  what 
American  education  is  in  its  scope  and  in  the  efilciency  of  its  accomplishment  depends 
largely  ujMm  the  attitude  of  the  graduate  school,  and  what  American  scholarship 
ahaU  be  will  be  almost  wholly  of  its  making. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  the  papers  in  this  section  to-day  is 
to  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  our  guests  from  Central  and  South 
America  two  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  educational  systems  of 
the  United  States — the  graduate  school  and  the  independent  college. 
They  distinguish  American  education  from  the  French,  German,  and 
English  in  certain  ways  as  clearly  as  they  mark  it  out  from  the  educa- 
tion of  other  countries.  The  second  paper  on  this  subject  of  the 
graduate  school  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Albion  W.  Small,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Small.  If  I  could  have  had  the  ordering  of  a  scenario  for  the 
setting  of  my  part  of  the  program  I  could  not  have  imagined  anything 
better  than  this  survey  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  I  have  simply  assumed,  as 
lie  did,  that  it  was  our  duty  in  this  program  not  to  debate  anything 
that  is  problematical  with  us,  bat  to  make  a  frank  statement  of  certain 
of  the  things  which  are  commonplace,  that  is,  in  such  a  way  that  our 
friends  of  other  Americas  might  see  just  what  we  are  doing  to-day, 
and  if  pK)S8ible  something  of  how  far  we  are  succeeding  in  doing  it. 

If  I  might  have  the  ear  of  our  friends  in  other  countries  when  they 
are  looking  over  these  printed  reports  I  should  say  it  is  unnecessary 
for  them  to  go  beyond  Dr.  Carpenter's  paper  in  finding  out  the  facts 
and  the  spirit  of  our  graduate-school  ideak.  He  has  said  everything 
that  I  am  to  say.  I  am  simply  putting  (without  any  understanding 
beforehand)  an  emphasis  on  certain  things  that  may  have  been  some- 
what differently  emphasized  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  paper;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  might  say  to  our  friends  in  other  American  countries  that 
this  coincidence  of  expression  in  these  two  papers  is  an  index  of  the 
fact  that  our  graduate-school  ideals  in  this  country  are  not  ficti- 
tiousy  but  are  ideals  which  are  represented  by  institutions  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  region  intermediate. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

By  ALBION  W.  SMALL, 
Dean  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Univernty  of  Chicago. 

It  ifl  not  easy  to  discuss  the  subject  of  this  paper  without  leading  up  to  it  thiougfa 
one*8  whole  philosophy  of  education.  Yet  scarcely  two  persons  agree  predseiy 
about  a  philosophy  of  education  through  its  whole  range,  from  nursery  to  Becoiid  child- 
hood. In  view  of  this  fact,  the  impulse  to  construct  a  theoretical  pedestal  for  the 
graduate  school  must  be  repressed,  and  the  prescribed  to|Hc  must  be  treated  with  a 
mere  hint  of  an  introduction. 

There  are  university  men  who  maintain  that  eversrthing  which  is  done  in  the  gradu- 
ate school  should  be  done  in  an  elementary  way  in  the  kindeigarten,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  steady  development  of  these  things  until  the  process  culminates  in  the 
work  of  fully  equipped  doctors  of  philosophy.  Others  insist  with  equal  force  that 
there  should  be  two  or  three  or  perhaps  more  successive  types  of  educational  training, 
one  ending  and  another  beginning  at  designated  junction  points,  the  latest  transfer 
station  being  at  the  line  of  promotion  from  the  college  to  the  graduate  school .  Whether 
these  ideals  are  really  as  different  as  the  statement  of  them  sounds,  or  whether  they 
merely  amount  to  different  ways  of  accentuating  identical  ideas,  I  will  not  presume  to 
decide.  For  the  present  purpose  a  decision  is  not  needed.  At  all  events,  a  graduate 
school  must  maintain  a  program  which,  in  degree  if  not  in  kind,  differs  radically  from 
the  routine  of  the  college.  If  an  institution  styled  a  graduate  school  does  not  do  this, 
it  is  at  best  an  arrested  development,  and  at  worst  a  pretense  and  an  imposture. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  argument  about  the  earlier  educational  grades,  I 
express  no  supposition  then  about  the  nature  of  their  functions.    Whatever  their 
ii\dsion  of  labor,  the  elementary  duty  of  the  graduate  school  is  to  stimulate  intellectual 
skepticism.    If  authority  has  had  sway  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  graduate  school,  it 
must  at  that  point  abdicate  in  favor  of  liberty.    There  is  no  M&lid  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  graduate  school,  and  it  can  not  exist  in  reality,  unless  its  breath  of  life  is  the 
assumption  that  traditional  knowledge  is  merely  partial  and  provisional.     The  title 
graduate  school  is  a  misnomer  unless  it  corresponds  with  the  guiding  idea  that  the 
things  we  seem  to  know  are  merely  adumbrations  of  things  some  time  to  be  more  fully 
known.    The  graduate  school  finds  its  task  in  the  foremost  constructive  work  of  human 
intelligence.    This  work  does  not  consist  in  perpetuating  records  of  previous  intel- 
lectual accomplishments,  but  in  continuing  the  process  of  enlarging  ^e  dimensions 
and  enriching  the  contents  of  human  knowledge. 

I  will  merely  allude  in  passing  to  the  level  above  that  of  the  graduate  school.    It  is 
occupied  by  the  type  of  organization  to  which  by  common  consent  we  may  apply  the    . 
name  institute.    The  broad  general  distinction  between  the  institute  and  liie  graduate 
school  is  that  the  former  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  research  alone,  while  the  latter  is 
devoted  first  to  training  for  research,  and  second  to  research  itself.    The  institute  may 
thus  be  termed  a  supergraduate  school.    If  the  line  of  division  were  sharply  drawn, 
the  institute  would  have  no  place  for  apprentices  in  the  methods  of  research,  but  only 
for  recognized  journeymen  and  master  workmen.    The  graduate  school  is  supposed  to 
be  a  point  of  contact  between  some  master  workmen  in  research,  some  journeymen, 
and  a  relatively  large  number  of  apprentices.    The  American  theory  is  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  research  will  be  more  fruitful  when  conducted  by  men  who  are  investi- 
gators, and  at  the  same  time  teachers  of  the  processes  of  investigation,  than  by  men 
who  investigate  without  teaching.    Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
apprentice  in  research  will  make  more  progress  in  his  methods  if  he  is  guided  by  an 
experienced  investigator  than  if  he  is  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  devices.    Thus, 
whether  or  not  the  graduate  school  secures  the  maximum  research  results  of  which  its 
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staff  16  capable,  it  at  least  propagates  the  species  investigator,  and  insures  more  effec- 
tive research  in  the  successive  generations  than  would  be  probable  if  no  training 
schools  lor  inveatigators  existed. 

Betuming,  then,  to  the  primary  task  cf  the  graduate  school — ^namely,  the  stimulation 
of  the  critical  spirit — it  is  assumed  that  before  admisaion  to  the  graduate  school  the 
student  has  acquired  such  knowledge  of  certain  conventionally  prescribed  portions  of 
the  tradition  of  his  society  that  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  class  which  in  that 
society  is  called  educated.  In  the  United  States  of  America  this  class  is  approximately 
difltinguiflhed  by  poesesaion  of  the  bachelor's  degree,  or  by  the  roputation  of  having 
intellectual  attainments  not  inferior  to  those  supposed  to  be  attested  by  that  degree. 
Thus  the  graduate  student  is  supposed  to  be  propared  for  relatively  mature  intellectual 
puTBuita.  He  is  credited  with  being  capable  not  merely  of  learning  how  to  rothink 
other  people's  thoughts,  but  also  of  acquiring  ability  to  stand  in  judgment  upon  the 
validity  and  the  sufficiency  of  all  previous  intellectual  achievements  in  some  chosen 
field.  He  is  supposed  to  be  ready  lor  training  as  an  explorer  and  surveyor  beyond  the 
frontieis  of  traditional  knowledge.  If  these  suppositions  prove  to  be  in  any  degree 
premature,  the  graduate  school  must  begin  by  supplying  deficiencies  left  over  from 
previous  training. 

I  am  obliged  to  confess  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  American 
graduate  schools,  they  do  not  very  perfectly  conform  to  the  standard  thus  indicated. 
1 1  13  impossible  to  present  precise  statistical  statements  on  this  point.  I  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  the  cautious  assertions:  First,  that  the  quality  of  students  in 
the  same  graduate  school  may  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year,  and  from  depart- 
ment to  department  in  the  same  year;  second,  that  it  would  probably  be  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule,  if  the  first  year  students  in  a  selected  department  in  any  American 
graduate  school  could,  as  a  body,  be  successfully  treated  as  ready  to  strike  into  the 
problem  aspects  of  their  chosen  subjects.  As  a  general  rule,  and  in  most  departments, 
if  my  suspicion  is  correct,  a  large  part  of  the  first  year  in  graduate  residence  has  to  be 
devoted  to  strengthening  intellectual  foundations,  and  to  acquisition  of  relatively 
rudimentary  ideas  and  processes.  Indeed,  I  fancy  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  first  graduate  year  accomplishes  most  in  the  way  of  selecting  the  few  who  give 
proraise  of  developing  into  the  investigating  type,  and  in  convincing  the  many  that  their 
vocation  is  not  research.  At  the  end  of  one  graduate  year  the  students  that  remain  are 
furly  ready  to  go  with  their  instructors  upon  easy  searches,  and  occasionally  one  wiU 
have  developed  initiative  enough  to  map  out  problems  of  his  own,  and  to  plan  methods 
of  solving  ihem. 

In  the  course  of  this  first  year  in  the  graduate  school,  the  bulk  of  the  instruction  will 
probably  have  been  exhausted  in  certain  general  orientations.  That  is,  the  student 
most  be  led  to  make  a  somewhat  more  detailed  survey  than  he  has  made  before  of  his 
prospective  field  of  investigation.  He  must  be  made  aware  first  of  all  that  the  things 
to  be  known  in  this  field  are  not  all  discovered  and  recorded  in  print.  He  must  be 
toade  ^miliar  with  the  main  lines  of  connection  or  separation  between  his  chosen  field 
of  knowledge  and  other  more  or  leas  remote  areas.  His  eyes  must  be  opened  to  ways 
in  which  his  field  requires  more  intensive  cultivation. 

One  of  the  elementary  requirements  of  the  graduate  school  is  that  candidates  for  the 
doctor's  degree  shall  early  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  those  modem  languages 
beside  their  own  in  which  there  is  the  most  effective  critical  work  in  their  subject. 
The  thought  behind  this  requirement  is  that  scholarship  can  be  only  in  a  restricted 
■eiuK  critical  if  it  is  provincial.  The  scholarship  of  any  country  needs  to  be  cross- 
fertiliaed  by  the  scholarship  of  other  countries.  Ideally  the  specialist  of  each  nation 
flhooid  be  able  to  read  the  technical  journals  on  his  subject  published  by  every  other 
itttion.  Between  use  of  one's  own  language  only,  and  acquaintance  with  every  lan- 
guage which  is  the  medium  of  critical  investigation,  two  languages  beside  the  mother 
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tongue  are  supposed  in  the  United  States  to  represent  a  reasonable  compromise.  For 
English-speaking  students  it  has  been  rather  generally  assumed  that  theoe  languages 
should  be  German  and  French.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  rules  prescribing  these 
languages  must  be  elAtic  enough  to  permit  frequent  exceptions.  Another  modem 
language  will  often  open  up  more  critical  work  in  a  given  subject  than  one  or  other  of 
these.  Indeed  there  is  a  certain  subdivision  of  botany  in  which  by  intematioDal 
agreement  the  means  of  conunimication  is  Latin.  Accordingly  for  warkers  in  this 
field  Latin  has  become  a  modem  language,  and  must  be  treated  as  such  in  administer- 
ing the  language  requirement.  If,  then,  students  do  not  enter  the  graduate  school 
with  the  necessary  language  equipment,  it  is  always  a  question  how  much  of  the  time, 
especially  of  their  first  year,  must  be  consumed  in  removing  this  deficiency. 

There  is,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  invariable  date  in  his  graduate  school 
career  at  which  the  student  may  profitably  be  introduced  to  the  problem  aspects  of 
his  subject.  Professedly  the  process  begins  at  once.  In  practice  very  much  work 
must  be  done  with  a  great  many  students  by  way  of  laying  the  foundations  necessary 
in  conventional  knowledge  both  within  and  surrounding  the  field  which  they  propose 
to  enter. 

IllustrationB  may  serve  better  than  general  statements  to  indicate  what  is  meant  by 
the  problem  phase  of  knowledge  and  by  the  critical  attitude.    In  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  students  entered  the  universities  with  minds  undisturbed  by 
doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the  stories  which  they  had  read  in  their  Livy .    These 
narratives  were  accepted  childishly,  as  containing  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
about  the  early  history  of  Rome.    It  occurred  to  Niebuhr  that  the  stories  of  ancient 
Rome  were  a  mass  of  undifferentiated  fact  and  fancy,  of  fragmentary  truth  idealized 
into  mythical  and  fabulous  unreality.    Niebuhr  is  credited  with  having  taught 
European  scholars  that  this  mass  of  Roman  tradition  must  be  sifted,  and  that  so  much 
of  Roman  experience  as  can  now  be  recovered  must  be  restored  through  processes 
which  must  be  relentlessly  incredulous  toward  the  conventional  versions.    This  was 
a  first  rate  opening  for  what  we  now  call  graduate  instruction.    Its  first  lesson  was 
incredulity  about  tradition  unless  it  is  supported  by  indubitable  evidence.     Hence- 
forth separation  of  the  hteral  from  the  mythical  became  the  fundamental  exercise  d 
historical  apprentices.    At  the  same  time  the  labyrinth  of  intertangled  laws  handed 
down  from  ancient  times  was  regarded  by  the  legal  profession  in  the  German  States  as 
somehow  without  exception  authoritative,  although  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
legists  to  reduce  it  to  consistency.    Thereupon  Savigny  and  Eichhom  began  the  work, 
the  former  for  Roman,  the  latter  for  Germanic  law,  of  blazing  out  the  coiuise  of  events 
by  which  ancient  authority  had  held  over  to  modem  conditions,  and  of  separating 
those  parts  of  the  process  which  represented  forcible  subjugation  from  those  that 
expressed  the  developing  habits  and  customs  of  virile  nationalities.    Here  again  was 
a  type  of  incredulity  and  of  problem  which  has  continued  until  the  present  to  provoke 
research.    Almost  simultaneously  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  historical  evidence 
began  to  appear  from  another  angle. 

Ranke  became  the  stimulator  of  research  problems  by  following  out  his  youthful 
ambition  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  historical  soiurcee.  In  his  mono- 
graph, Zur  Kritik  neuerer  Geschichtschreiber  (1824),  Ranke  says:  '^Xbe  present  work 
has  three  purposes — first,  to  justify  the  method  in  which  I  have  used  the  sources  iu 
my  attempt  at  a  history  of  the  Romanic  and  Germanic  peoples;  second,  to  give  to 
those  who  want  to  inform  themselves  thoroughly  about  the  beginnings  of  modem  his- 
tory instruction  with  reference  to  the  books  which  they  may  and  may  not  use  for  this 
purpose;  third,  to  contribute,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  references  to  the  chief  and  strictly 
scientific  writings  in  the  nature  of  authorities  which  may  serve  toward  collecting  an 
uncormpted  mass  of  material  for  modern  histor>'  for  a  fundamental  judgment  about 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  works  extant  with  reference  to  these  sources."  It  turned 
out  that  Ranke  opened  up  vistas  of  problems  for  the  past  century  all  starting  with  the 
problems  of  evaluating  historical  documents. 
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During  the  same  period  academic  men  of  another  type  all  over  Europe  were  delving 
into  the  whole  exhaustlees  complex  of  problems  suggested  by  Adam  Smith's  shifting 
of  attention  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  from  the  immemorial  fiscal  question,  How  may 
princes  supply  their  treasuries?  to  the  absorbing  question  of  the  democratic  era.  How 
may  nations  get  rich?  A  little  later  the  political  philosophers  of  Europe  began  to 
bee  the  portentous  problem,  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  society,  which  is  destined  in 
sny  way  to  modify  the  prestige  of  the  State?  From  this  beginning  there  has  been  an 
obscure  but  irresistible  movement  of  thought  till  present  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal analyses  of  group  phenomena  have  brought  the  whole  of  human  experience  into 
new  focus,  and  have  created  a  demand  for  thorough  reinvestigation  of  social  cause 
and  effect. 

Each  of  these  instances  might  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  problem  situation,  and  the 
intelligent  attitude  in  view  of  such  a  problem  situation  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
critical  spirit.  So  far  as  the  social  sciences  are  concerned,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  so  many  and  so  complex  problems  of  knowledge  were  challenging  investi- 
gition  as  at  the  present  moment,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  need  of  trained  investi- 
gatoTB  grows  with  the  difficulty  of  the  problems. 

The  illustrations  thus  far  have  been  drawn  from  those  departments  of  knowledge 
vith  which  my  own  studies  have  been  occupied.  Of  course  the  same  thing  in  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  said  in  terms  of  other  divisions  of  knowledge.  The  essential  spirit  of 
the  graduate  school  has  seldom  been  more  vividly  expressed  than  by  my  colleague, 
Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  head  of  the  department  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
on  the  occadon  of  an  assemblage  in  memory  of  Prof.  John  U.  Nef,  late  head  of  the 
department  of  chemistry  in  the  same  university.  I  am  permitted  to  develop  the 
present  subject  by  quoting  at  length  from  Prof.  Coidter.  In  doing  so  I  am  illustrating 
the  further  fact  that  no  difference  in  essential  conception  separates  the  physical  and 
the  social  sciences.    Prof.  Coulter  says: 

The  research  function  of  a  university  is  its  greatest  function.  In  biological  termi- 
pology  it  may  be  said  to  represent  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  university  oi^an- 
ism.  It  stimulates  and  dominates  every  other  function.  It  makes  the  atmosphere 
of  a  imiversity,  even  in  its  imdergraduate  division,  differ  from  that  of  a  college.  It 
affects  the  whole  attitude  toward  subjects  and  toward  life.  It  has  been  described  as 
the  "delirious  yet  divine  desire  to  know."  This  devotion,  not  merely  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  but  chiefly  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  is 
thepeculiar  possession  of  universities. 

This  does  not  mean  that  teaching  is  not  also  an  important  university  function;  but 
it  means  rather  that  teaching  is  to  be  made  most  effective  in  an  atmospnere  of  research. 
The  university  investigator  not  only  lives  on  what  may  be  called  the  "firing  line" 
of  his  subiect,  but  he  is  training  group  after  group  of  recruits  to  continue  the  conquest 
of  the  unknown.  To  extend  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  multiply 
oneeelf  in  generations  of  students  is  the  high  privilege  of  the  university  investigator. 

It  is  a  point  of  view  that  seems  to  separate  nim  from  the  ordinary  interests  of  men, 
but  to  separate  oneeelt  from  the  vast  majority  of  one's  fellows  in  denying  the  ordinary 
ambition  for  place  or  for  wealth,  to  devote  oneself  to  the  research  for  truth,  with  no 
expectation  of  recognition,  except  from  a  select  coterie  of  colleagues,  to  spend  one's 
energy  upon  investigations  that  v^^ll  neither  interest  nor  benefit  mankind,  except  as 
they  graaually  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  is  a  spirit  distinctly  fostered  by 
the  university. 

.  In  these  days  the  demand  that  investigators  shall  be  of  practical  service  is  swelling 
into  B  univernl  chorus.  This  demand  fails  to  recoenize  tine  fact  that  to  meet  imme- 
uute  need  is  relatively  a  superficial  problem;  ana  that  the  more  fundamental  the 
problem,  the  wider  are  its  possible  applications.  For  thousands  of  years  the  super- 
ficial problems  of  plant  breeding  were  attacked,  and  affricultiure  became  a  reasonably 
Bocceesful  practice;  but  when  such  fundamental  problems  as  evolution  and  heredity 
came  to  be  attacked,  an  incidental  result  was  a  revolution  of  practical  plant  breeding. 
.  The  Btud  V  of  amrthing  that  holds  no  relation  to  the  needs  or  convenience  of  mankind 
^  pecoliariy  dififoult  of  comprehension  by  the  American  ^ublic^  and  the  general 
sentiment  is  either  opposed  or  at  most  indifferent  to  it.  This  feeling  is  emphasized 
by  the  development  and  rapid  growth  of  technological  schools,  in  connection  with 
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which  thmi  has  developed  one  of  our  most  serious  problemB.  It  can  hardl]^  be  denied 
that  the  rigidity  of  the  old  American  college  in  denying  this  form  of  special  tndninf 
its  proper  place,  and  thus  controlline  its  prerequisites,  forced  the  establishment  ot 
schools  of  applied  science  with  no  educational  basis.  And  now  the  uniyeraities  aie 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  incorporating  this  form  of  training  into  their  ofganisa- 
tion  without  weakening  it. 

There  must  be  the  pursuit  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  for  it  is  the  life  blood  of  a 
university;  and  there  must  be  the  application  of  science,  for  this  is  the  genius  of  the 
age.  Can  these  two  exist  together  m  the  same  university  organization,  and  with 
mutual  profit?  The  grave  danger  is  that  the  essential  function  of  a  univenity  may 
be  given  less  opportunity  to  develop  than  certain  subsidiary  functions.  The  time 
has  come,  however,  and  our  colleague  s  subject  illustrates  it,  wnen  the  barrier  between 

Sure  and  applied  science  is  more  artificial  than  real,  when  each  is  essential  to  the  best 
evelopment  of  the  other.  Applied  science  is  becoming  so  grounded  in  pure  science 
that  the  former  is  only  one  of  tne  natural  expressions  of  uie  latter;  and  applied  science 
has  passed  through  its  empirical  stage  and  can  advance  now  only  as  it  cultivates  pure 
science.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  one  of  grafting;,  as  of  cross-fertilization, 
that  the  strength  of  both  may  be  combined  in  a  single  oisamzation. 

Perhaps  it  is  fitting  when  we  are  considering  the  wok  of  a  great  investigator  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning.  In  these  days  of  efficiency,  when  university  faculaes  are 
being  checked  up  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  and  the  number  of  hotua 
spent  with  them,  there  is  grave  danger  that  efficiency  of  this  type  may  be  secured  at 
tne  expense  of  investigation;  in  oHier  words,  that  the  teaching  tunction  of  the  univer- 
sity may  be  exalted  aoove  its  research  function.  This  would  be  disastrous,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  atmosphere  of  business  efficiency  is  not  the  atmoephere  in 
which  investigation  can  flourish,  for  research  knows  no  limits  of  time  and  strength 
and  numbers  of  students. 

The  normal  atmosphere  of  a  university  is  investigation;  and  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  through  companionship  in  investigation.  The  appropriation  of  previous 
knowledge  is  no  longer  the  chief  purpose,  but  is  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  discovery  of 
additions  to  knowl^ge;  and  the  abuity  to  stimulate  students  to  investigate  becomes 
the  chief  problem  of  teaching.  This  truth  is  so  fundamental  that  without  it  there  can 
be  no  universities  distinct  from  colleges,  no  matter  how  prolonged  the  instruction 
might  be.  The  distinction  is  one  of  controlling  purpose;  in  the  one  case  it  is  chiefly 
acquisition;  in  the  other  case  it  is  chiefly  the  aevelopment  of  initiative.  In  other 
words,  we  are  equipped  to  teach  through  investigation,  at  least  in  an  atmosphere  of 
investigation,  and  anything  that  vitiates  this  atmosphere  impairs  our  teaching  func- 
tion as  well. 

The  loss  of  our  colleague  is  irreparable  in  the  sense  that  men  of  his  research  spirit 
and  power  are  verv  rare.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  loss  in  connection  with  our  chief  func- 
tion, so  that  it  affects  us  in  a  vital  part.  The  great  lesson  of  this  loss  should  be  a 
renewed  appreciation  of  the  place  of  research  in  tne  university,  and  a  renewed  deter- 
mination to  pepnit  no  other  function  to  diminish  its  opportunity,  and  to  allow  no 
method,  of  administration  to  depress  its  spirit. 

Since  the  foundation  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876  the  ideal  of  the  graduate 
school  in  the  United  States  has  been  secure.    The  realization  of  this  ideal  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired- 
Ad  j  oumment. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  9  OF  SECTION  IV. 

GsoBOE  Washington  Uniyebsitt, 

Wednesday  afternoon^  December  29,  1915. 

Chairmaa,  W.  T.  Bawdkn. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  paper  is  on  "Cooperation  between  public 
schools  and  organizations  of  employers  and  employees  in  making  and 
executing  plans  for  industrial  education/'  and  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Williams,  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co.  Mr.  Williams  is  not 
here  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Henderschott,  executive  secretary,  National  Assso- 
ciation  of  Corporation  Schools,  of  New  York  City,  will  read  Mj:.  Wil- 
liams' paper.  Mr.  Hendersohott  has  also  prepared  a  paper  on  ''Cor- 
poration schools."  We  might  have  his  paper  read  immediately  after- 
wards, and  then  have  discussion  on  the  two  papers. 

GOOFERATION  BETWEEN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  AND  OHGANIZAHONS  OP 
EMFLOTEBS  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN  MAKING  AND  EXECUTING  PLANS 
FOE  INDUSTHIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS, 
0/the  New  York  EdUon  Co. 


During  one  of  Mb  eloquent  and  forceful  addresBes,  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  made 
t  BtateEQent  to  the  effect  that  the  trained  mind  can  not  with  mf ety  he  eliminated 
from  our  induatiiai  life.  Yet  thia  we  have  heen  doing-*we  have  heen  eliminating 
the  trained  mind  from  the  industrial  life  of  the  country.  The  industrial  progress 
of  ^  past  decade,  in  addition  to  an  extreme  degree  of  oiganization  and  speriali ration, 
bs8  included  the  invention  and  use  of  machines  which  substitute  former  industrial 
tnining  under  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  practically,  do  the  thinking  of  the 
woiker.  Thus,  step  by  step,  the  machine  as  the  complete  process,  or  as  a  part  of  the 
prooesB,  has  been  substituted  for  the  trained  hand  and  the  dolled  mind,  and  human 
viluee  have  been  increasingly  measured  not  by  mental  weight  but  by  muscle  and 
endurance  or  a  mere  attendance  upon  the  macldne. 

AN  UNDXSIRABLB  CSANGB. 

With  decreasing  need  for  special  skill  or  training  has  likewise  decreased  the  need 
of  any  particular  human  being.  In  the  judgment  of  those  conducting  many  of  our 
indtutries,  one  worker  has  seemed  the  equal  of  another,  and  the  process  of  replacement 
bsB  oftentimes  appeared  to  be  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Thus,  men  and  women, 
in  the  individuid  sense,  have  become  less  personally  identified  with  and  important 
to  their  particular  work.  It  has  been  perhaps  more  convenient  to  know  them  by 
nmnberB  than  by  names.  This  is  a  change  which,  even  were  it  desirable  for  the 
employer,  would  not  be  so  for  the  community  and  least  of  all  for  the  individual. 
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A  GOOD  SCHOOL. 

The  old  apprenticeship  system,  following  perhaps  an  elementary  acquaintance  with 
reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  produced  an  extraordinarily  capable  and  gratifying 
type  of  manhood.  It  was  the  best  kind  of  a  school  to  prepare  for  the  work  and  the 
problems  of  life.  The  yoimg  man  entering  upon  his  career  was  brought  in  contact 
with  those  who  had,  step  by  step,  accomplished  something  in  their  world,  and  in 
addition  to  the  example  of  bright-minded,  well-developed  men  around  him  he  pos- 
sessed every  chance  of  ultimately  following  in  their  footsteps  and  succeeding  to  their 
positions,  industriaUy  and  socially,  in  the  church  and  the  community,  and  generally 
among  their  fellows. 

Our  modem  industrial  methods  have  eliminated  the  necessity  for  this  secondary 
training.  They  have  taken  away  the  need  for  special  human  skiU  and  almost  every 
human  attribute,  except  muscle  and  endurance.  Theee  methods  have  sabstituted 
a  lack  of  personal  identity  with  one's  work  and  monotonous  routine.  They  leave  a  full 
brained  man  with  no  brain  work,  a  man  ambitious  for  himself  and  for  those  dejiendent 
upon  him  with  no  outlook  through  which  his  ambitions  might  be  gratified.  Gould 
dissatiB&iction  and  unrest  be  other  than  exx>ected  as  a  result? 

AVBRAGB  BABNINO  POWBR8. 

Take  in  groups  what  the  absence  of  secondary  education  means  in  another  senae. 
I  refer  to  Uie  average  earning  power  of  our  workers,  each  possessed  with  different 
degrees  of  educational  opportunity  in  their  earlier  lives.  The  first  group  Ls  composed 
of  those  who  go  into  business  without  other  education  than  that  of  the  elementaiy 
school.  Their  average  earning  capacity  is  about  $10  weekly,  and  they  reach  the 
maximum  wage  soon  after  passing  their  majority.  The  next  group  is  composed  of 
the  apprenticeship  class,  where  it  is  foimd  /that  their  average  earning  capacity  is 
about  $15  weekly,  or  50  per  cent  more,  and  their  maximum  earning  point  is  reac^ied 
some  two  or  three  years  later  in  life.  The  third  group  is  of  graduates  of  the  upper 
schools,  who  are  capable  of  earning  an  average  of  about  $20  weekly,  with  their  maxi- 
mum again  deferred  two  or  three  years.  The  fourth  and  most  favorable  group  is  com- 
posed of  the  graduates  of  our  technical  schools  and  colleges,  where  the  earning  capacity 
approximates  $40  weekly.  The  maximum  is  deferred  until  30  years  of  age,  and  even 
some  years  later  their  earning  curve  is  still  rising. 

Consider  the  effect  upon  the  worker,  who  finds  that  his  opportunities  and  the 
results  of  his  efforts  reach  their  maximum  shortly  after  he  has  come  of  age,  and  with 
earnings  hardly  beyond  the  point  of  mere  existence.  Compare  thiB  group  with  any 
of  the  others,  but  particularly  with  that  composed  of  those  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  broad  education,  who  find  themselves  with  an  income  which  pemdts  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  necessities  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  their  hope  of  new 
accomplishments  and  further  advancements  still  strong  well  on  into  the  later  yean 
of  their  lives.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  groups  is  the  most  desirable 
both  to  those  to  whom  they  render  service  or  the  community  at  large?  Can  there  be 
any  question  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  education  gives  men  not  only  higher  indus- 
trial values  through  which  they  serve  themselves  and  their  fellows  but  through  which 
they  become  saner  in  their  conclusions  and  better  members  of  our  citiisenship? 

WAGBB  ALONE  NOT  BUFFICIBNT. 

Many  believe  that  mere  wages,  however  high,  will  not  bring  industrial  contentment 
or  lead  to  the  highest  type  of  human  development.  There  must  be  something  more, 
and  the  feeling  is  that  a  part  of  this  something  must  be  a  higher  type  of  individual, 
and  therefore  a  higher  degree  of  average  education.  This  is  not  in  the  sense  of  a  phil- 
anthropic or  charitable  contribution  to  the  recipients,  but  rather  in  the  belief  that  the 
benefits  are  at  least  threefold — to  the  employer,  to  the  conununity,  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 
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PUBUC  inXLITIBfl  MODXRN  NB0B88ITIB8. 

To  ftn  increifliiig  extent  our  public-flervice  corporations  are  supplying  absolute  needs 
in  our  everyday  life.  life  to-day  would  be  intolerable,  if  not  impossible,  without  the 
ftesm  and  electric  railroads,  without  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph,  without  gas  and 
electric  li^t.  Take,  as  one  illustration,  the  effect  of  an  interruption  in  our  means  of 
tnosportaticni,  where  it  will  be  remembered  that  foUowing  the  strike  of  two  or  three 
years  ago  on  the  Knglish  railroads  the  death  rate  of  London,  principally  the  children's 
death  rate,  was  enormously  increased  with  the  stoppage  of  the  milk  supply.  Consider 
the  bttsineBB  as  well  as  the  social  disruption  that  would  follow  the  breaking  of  the 
telephone  service;  a  comparatively  short  breakdown  on  the  subway  indicates  the 
degree  to  which  we  are  dependent  upon  convenient  means  of  travel  between  different 
parts  of  the  municipality;  or  consider  what  would  happen  should  a  serious  break 
occur  in  the  electric  service  of  the  city,  where  the  illumination  of  the  highways  affords 
protection  to  property  and  personal  safety,  where  the  illuminations  of  the  theaters 
and  public  buildings  are  so  necessary,  and  where  large  buildings  depend  upon  the 
street  service  for  lig^t,  power,  and  elevatoTB.  To-day  all  these  things  are  to  be  num- 
bered among  our  necessities.  They  are  increasingly  entering  into  oiu*  daily  lives  and 
Uieir  proper  conduct  calls  for  a  specialized  education  of  the  highest  degree. 

CORPORATION  SCHOOLS. 

In  recognition  of  the  rightness  of  these  views  many  of  our  corporations  are  providing 
edncatioiiai  opportunities.  Some  of  these  opportunities  are  technical  and  highly 
speciafiied  and  are  confined  to  the  comparative  few;  others  are  general,  and  if  followed 
through  they  will  eventually  leave  the  student  in  no  way  handicapped  in  his  life 
work  in  comparison  with  such  opportunities  as  he  could  enjoy  were  he  a  graduate  of 
a  technical  school  or  college.  Perhaps  in  some  instances  the  employer's  school  is 
more  advantageous  and  results  in  stronger  and  bettor  developed  character,  for  here 
the  lesBon  of  the  day  is  more  quickly  applied  and  its  value,  ^erefore,  more  quickly 
and  fully  appreciated. 

As  indicated,  the  advantages  of  these  educational  methods  are  manifold.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  wholly  to  the  employee,  not  wholly  to  the  employer,  and  not  wholly  to 
tike  community.  Rather  it  is  enjoyed  by  all,  though  perhaps  the  most  inmiediate  and 
direct  benefit  is  to  the  employer,  and  therefore  the  cost  is  justified  as  an  element  of 
production  expense. 

Between  these  schools  and  our  educational  authorities,  particularly  those  of  the 
bi^er  grades,  there  should  be  the  closest  cooperation.  Of  approximately  300,000 
commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  in  the  country,  about  GOO  only  appear  to  have 
the  finan^^il  resouices  necessary  to  provide  even  elementary  educational  facilities  to 
their  employees.  Yet  to  an  almost  equal  degree  all  requiro  skilled  and  trained 
wodierB,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  workers  themselves  and  the  community  at 
laige  all  workers  should  be  trained  and  skilled. 

EDUCATION  PRIMARILY  A  PUBLIC  PUNOTION. 

Education  is  primarily  a  public  function,  and  therefore  industrial  enterprises 
organized  for  profit  are  justified  in  providing  educational  opportunities  for  their 
emplil^ees  only  in  so  far  as  may  be  required  to  insure  the  conduct  of  their  business 
at  hig^  standards  of  efficiency.  It  would  seem  that  the  acceptance  of  this  principle 
leads  readily  to  a  combination  of  effort  through  which  the  demands  of  industry,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  public,  on  the  other,  can  be  satisfactorily  met.  The  methods 
to  be  followed  can  be  those  of  the  employer  and  the  community  in  common,  with 
probably  the  exercise  of  that  degree  of  public  control  which  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  a  question  so  important  as  this  and  which  in  the  last  analjraiff 
bears  so  directly  upon  matters  of  public  welfare.  It  would  seem  that  best  results 
can  be  secured,  first,  by  recognizing  the  unity  of  purpose,  and,  secondly,  by  making^ 
onr  efforts  for  higher  standards  of  education  in  our  industries  a  part  of  our  munici* 
pal,  State,  and  national  educational  movement. 
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AN   EZGSBDINOLT  SMALL  PBROSNTAGB  OP  OUB  POFVLATION   BXOBIVINO  8B0OKDABT 

BimCATION. 

From  the  extent  to  which  the  public  schools  of  the  country  are  being  utilized  by 
our  boys  and  girls  may  be  determined  the  extent  to  which  our  American  peojde  sn 
going  into  their  life  ?rork  with  no  education  other  than  that  of  the  elementary  .schools— 
and  this  at  only  the  avenge  graduating  age-^and  the  education,  more  or  le9B  accidental, 
of  their  home  life  and  the  environment  which  surrounds  their  occupation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  available  there  are  approximately  6,000,000  boys  and 
gills  between  18  and  24  years  of  age  of  whom  only  200,000  or  3}  per  cent  are  in  the 
colleges.  The  mortality  of  education  in  this  coimtry  is  appalling.  It  is  lamentable 
that  still  many  children  never  go  to  school,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  not  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  children  attending  school  continue  beyond  the  sixth  grsde. 
It  IB  said  that  of  1,000  originally  entering.the  elementary  schools  only  213  pass  through 
the  eighth  or  final  grade.  Of  this  number  109  enter  high  schools  and  34  are  graduated; 
of  the  34  who  are  graduated  from  the  high  schools  17  enter  the  colleges  and  from  these 
only  7  are  graduated. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  of  each  1,000  children  entering  the  elementary  schools 
only  seven,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  pass  through  the  colleges  and  are  graduated.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  remedy  these  conditions,  for  who  can  view  with  other  than 
alarm  a  population  such  as  ours  in  which  so  vast  a  piopoitioQ  enter  upon  and  con- 
tinue through  their  life  work  with  no  education  other  than  of  a  most  accidental  nature 
and  represented  by  something  within  the  limits  of  tibe  sixth  grade  of  our  elementary 
schools.  A  different  view  would  undoubtedly  be  acceptable  if  the  old  apprentice- 
ship schocds  were  still  between  the  boy— and  now  the  girl  as  well— «nd  his  final  life 
work;  but  modem  industry  has  to  a  huge  extent  taken  these  opportunities  away  and 
as  yet  little  has  been  substituted. 

8TATB  LAWS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and 
Connecticut  have  laws  providing  for  the  creation  and  conduct  of  vocational  schools. 
There  is  a  second  group  of  seven  States  in  which  aid  is  given  to  the  municipal  achools 
of  a  like  nature,  but  States  like  Ohio  and  Illinois  do  not  appear  in  even  the  latter  list. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  any  system  of  vocational  training  is  recommended. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  it  would  not  be  a  wise  plan  to  attempt 
to  train  a  boy  or  girl  attending  oiir  elementary  schools,  say,  for  salesmanship,  dress- 
making, millinery,  carpentry,  plumbing,  bricklaying,  or  any  of  the  kindred  trades. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  seem  fair  to  place  a  lumdicap  upon  a  boy  or  girl  of  this 
age  and  attempt  to  select  the  occupation  which  would  probably  be  the  occupation 
of  his  or  her  entire  life,  nor  would  it  seem  that  our  commercial  or  industrial  efficiencies 
would  be  conserved,  for  the  proper  selection  at  this  age  of  the  individual  for  a  given 
kind  of  work  would  be  the  result  of  merest  chance.  Manual  training,  which  leads  to 
vocational  selection,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  suggestion  and  would  seem 
very  desirable,  partly  in  that  it  develops  the  practical  side  and  partly  in  that  it  gives 
the  student  a  chance  to  escape  from  an  exceedingly  narrow  and  specialized  environ- 
ment into  one  of  greater  breadth  and  opportunity. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  apprenticeship  system  of  old,  the  corporation 
school  of  the  present  day,  and  many  of  the  highly  acceptable  educational  methods  of 
Europe  do  call  for  a  certain  degree  of  selection.  This  is  true;  but  the  selection  is 
exerdsed  usually  after  the  student's  mind  has  developed  to  a  point  where  some  degree 
of  selection  may  be  fairly  made,  or  it  is  made  under  conditions  which  to  a  certain 
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extent  ineure  Baooeee,  or  within  a  field  of  effort  in  which  there  ie  a  range  ol  movement, 
80  that  while  the  selection  may  be  confined  to  a  profeanon  or  an  industry,  yet  within 
the  limits  of  either  there  are  poenbilitieB  of  change  which  will  allow  for  varying  de- 
greeo  of  ability  or  adaptability  or  of  temperament  or  mental  or  phyncal  aptitude. 
Perii^M  in  efficiency  of  teaching  the  corporation  school  stands  highest.  The  lessons 
given  within  the  environment  of  the  day  may  be  quickly  applied,  and  if  learned  they 
make  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  and  encourage  additional 
effort  in  the  same  direction.  Probably  a  combination  of  public  and  corporate  educa- 
tion of  this  character  would  be  even  better— the  f onner  to  give  to  the  student  knowl- 
edge of  a  general  nature,  and  the  latter  that  type  of  specialized  training  which  will 
make  him  a  better  and  more  efficient  employee. 

IH  CONCLUSION. 

The  National  AaK>dation  of  Corporation  Sdiools  represents  a  group  of  about  100 
industrial  schools  which  have  Joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  methods 
and  endeavoring  to  acoomplisli  within  their  teaching  stafis  that  which  these  staffs  in 
ton  are  endeavoring  to  acoompliah  amongst  students—^ugher  degrees  of  efficiency 
and  usefulness.  The  membeis  of  the  association  have  in  excess  of  1,000,000  employees, 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  thou^t  of  industrial  education 
is  now  BpnmdxDg  over  the  life  of  the  country.  This  by  no  means  indicates  the  limits 
of  the  movement,  lor  there  is  hardly  a  civic  center  of  the  country  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  vocational  or  manual  training  in  one  form  or  another  is  not  receiving  serious 
thoo^t.  So  necessary  doee  it  seem  to  insure  the  permanency  if  our  institutions  that 
the  major  percentage  of  our  population  ahall  receive  an  education,  to  a  certain  extent 
ipedaliaed  and  to  a  certain  extent  cultural,  that  tre  may  well  take  into  consideration 
some  method  by  which  every  boy  and  girl  shall  pass  into  his  or  her  life  work,  not  as 
now  from  an  average  of  the  sixth  ffade  of  the  elementary  schools,  but  with  a  definite 
degree  of  secondary  education,  which,  in  addition  to  making  for  a  better  industrial  and 
commercial  efficiency,  will  produce  a  higher  standard  of  personal  attainment  and  of 


If  the  young  men  of  Europe  can  be  taken  from  industrial  activities  and  rotumed 
alter  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  years  of  military  training,  and  this  without  serious 
economic  loss,  it  would  seem  that  some  like  rule  could  be  adopted  here  whero  the  end 
in  riew  would  not  be  a  hii^y  specialised  militarism,  but  rather  a  broadened  and  spe- 
cific individual  or  personal  cultural,  as  well  as  commercial,  education. 


THE  CORPORATION  SCHOOL. 

By  F.  C.  HBNDERSOHOTT, 

Founder  and  Executive  Seeretary  of  the  National  Aseoeiation  of  Corporation  Schools 
and  Manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  New  York  Ediion  Company. 

The  oorjxxration  school  is  an  American  institution.  Authorities  differ  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  corporation  school,  and  therefore  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  when  and  where  the  first  school  was  held.  It  is  known,  however,  that  this  insti- 
tution is  at  least  20  years  old,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  United  States. 

Public  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  other  secondary  institutions  for  educa- 
tion in  (lennany  have  enlaiged  their  functions  to  include  industrial  training,  but  a 
Boiilar  movement  has  made  much  headway  in  this  country.  There  is,  however, 
•hnost  universal  misunderstanding  of  the  educational  situation  in  Germany  as  it 
relatos  to  industrial  training.    It  was  on  January  12, 1908,  that  Dr.  Geoige  Kerschen- 

stsiner  gave  his  address  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Zurich,  the  title  of  his  address  on  hat 
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occasion  being  "The  school  of  the  future  in  the  spirit  of  PestalozzI,"  and,  as  related 
in  the  preface  of  his  book  on  "The  Idea  of  the  Industrial  School,"  he  aays:  "I  called 
this  school  an  industrial  school." 

The  movement  for  broader  industrial  education,  however,  spread  more  rapidly  in 
Germany  than  in  this  country,  but  the  movement  in  Crermany  was  kept  under  the 
control  and  development  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  universities.  It 
was  not  until  some  five  years  ago  that  the  corporation  school  idea  began  to  develop 
on  a  broad  scale  in  the  United  States. 

On  January  24,  1913,  an  organizing  convention  was  held  at  New  York  University, 
in  New  York  City,  at  which  time  the  National  Association  of  Corporatiofn  Schools 
came  into  existence.  About  31  industrial  corporations  sent  delegates  to  that  meet- 
ing, but  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  the  following  April  that  the  charter  membership 
was  closed  with  18  industrial  institutions  and  active  work  was  conmienced. 

Just  what  a  corporation  school  is  has  not  been  defined  or  accepted.  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  has  a  membership  at  the  time  this  article  is  written 
of  91  industrial  institutions  known  as  Class  A .  There  are  two  other  classes  of  member- 
ship known  as  Class  B,  or  employees  of  Class  A  members  and  Class  C  or  aasociate  mem- 
bership. The  latter  two  classes  are  incidental  to  the  movement  and  not  at  all  vital 
to  its  success.  The  Class  A  membership  is  composed  of  industrial  institutions  repre- 
senting over  60  different  branches  of  industry,  located  in  17  of  the  different  States. 
The  movement  was  started  and  developed  most  rapidly  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  country,  although  at  the  present  time  Greoigia,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California 
are  among  the  Stated  from  which  Class  A  memberships  have  been  secured. 

The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  gives  as  its  functions: 

1.  To  develop  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  employee. 

2.  To  increase  efficiency  in  industry. 

3.  To  influence  courses  of  established  educational  institutions  more  favorable 
toward  industry. 

E^h  member  conducts  its  own  educational  activities  in  accordance  with  its  own 
ideas  and  plans.  The  national  association  exercises  no  authority,  but  acts  as  a  clear- 
ing house  by  providing  a  forum  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  by  collecting  and 
making  available  data  as  to  successful  and  unsuccessful  plans  of  developing  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual  employee. 

Voting  power  is  vested  entirely  in  the  Class  A  membership.  Activities  of  the 
national  organization  are  carried  on  through  an  executive  committee,  which  has 
complete  and  supreme  authority,  but  is  advised,  as  occasion  may  require,  by  a 
policy  and  finance  committee  made  up  of  presidents  and  other  executives  of  the 
Class  A  member  companies,  which  committee,  however,  has  no  authority  other  than 
to  suggest  and  recommend. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  executive  conmiittee  there  are  subcommittees,  each 
of  which  is  assigned  a  special  •  problem,  as,  for  example,  ''Trade  apprenticeship 
schools,''  "Special  training  schools,"  ''Retail  salesmanship,"  "Advertising,  selling, 
and  distribution  schools,"  and  "Office  work  schools."  There  are  also  subcom- 
mittees on  "employment  plans,"  on  "public  education,"  on  "safety  and  health," 
and  on  "vocational  guidance."  It  will  be  appreciated  that  these  are  subjects  so 
closely  related  to  training  that  they  must  be  given  consideration  in  order  that  the 
training  courses  be  effective.  If  employment  is  carried  on  effectively,  training  is 
already  half  done. 

Safety  and  health  are  equally  important,  and  placing  the  employee  in  the  wwk 
which  he  likes  to  do  and  for  which  he  is  temperamentally  fitted  is  a  problem  that  can 
not  be  entirely  ignored.  Embracing  such  a  variety  of  the  branches  of  industry  and 
covering  so  many  divisions  it  is  evident  that  there  could  not  be  a  classification  or 
standardization  of  educational  courses.  For  example*  one  of  the  railroad  systems, 
embraced  in  the  membership  of  the  national  association,  conducts  38  schools  all  of 
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which,  however,  are  for  apprentices  in  its  mechanical  divimons.  As  yet  this  cor- 
poration has  not  developed  training  for  the  other  classifications  of  its  employees. 
As  againsi  this  condition  one  of  the  pubUc  utility  opemting  companies  has  but  three 
schools,  but  the  three  cover  every  classification  of  employees  in  its  service. 

No  attempt  at  standardizing  has  been  made,  but  the  various  courses  conducted 
by  the  member  companies  are  being  codified  and  a  report  of  this  conmiittee  will  be 
made  at  the  next  annual  convention  to  convene  in  Pittsburgh  the  latter  part  of 
next  May. 

There  are  other  industrial  institutions  known  to  have  instituted  educational 
courses  on  behalf  of  their  employees,  but  which  are  not  members  in  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools.  The  number  of  such  industrial  institutions  is 
not  known,  but  probably  will  not  exceed  20  or  30. 

The  movement  has  progressed  sufficiently  &r,  however,  that  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  there  is  general  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  taught.  The  subjects 
may  be  broadly  classified  under  three  general  subdivisions:  First,  health;  second, 
vocational;  third,  knowledge — (a)  General,  (6)  specific. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance  in  industry 
as  health,  and  information  upon  which  health  may  be  secured  and  retained  can  be 
Uught. 

'Die  second  classification  is  more  vague  and  therefore  difficult  to  define.  It  not 
only  embraces  placing  the  employee  in  the  division  of  labor  for  which  he  is  best  fitted 
temperamentally,  but  it  also  embraces  his  progress  from  that  point,  including  pro- 
motion, discipline,  and  dischaige,  if  necessary.  Under  this  division  must  be  classi- 
fied the  growing  practice  of  compiling  and  maintaining  personal  records  of  each 
employee.  Some  industrial  institutbns  insist  upon  physical  examinations  and 
other  examinations,  physical  in  nature,  at  definite  periods,  after  entering  upon 
employment. 

The  third  subdivision  embraces  the  general  knowledge  which  the  employee  Ib 
supposed  to  get  in  the  established  institutions  of  education  before  entering  industry. 
If  the  employee  is  a  graduate  of  high  school  or  some  secondary  institution  of  learning 
this  problem  is  practically  solved,  but  as  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  adult  male 
population  of  the  United  States  has  received  any  high-school  education  and  a  much 
smaller  percentage  any  academic  training,  and  as  practically  all  of  the  male  popu- 
latbn  enters  industry  in  some  form,  the  problem  is  an  unsolved  one,  as  well  as  one 
of  first  importance. 

The  corporation  school  is  not  called  upon  to  entirely  solve  this  problem.  Industrial 
truning  is  receiving  greater  consideration  in  not  only  the  common  [and  high  schools 
but  also  in  the  continuation  schools,  the  part-time  schools,  and  night  schools.  Other 
experiments  are  being  tried  which  will  undoubtedly  have  an  increasing  beneficial 
effect  as  the  movements  gain  momentum. 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  has  been  taken  up  by  the  lawmakers  of  several 
of  the  States,  although  at  the  present  time  only  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Connecticut  have  passed  industrial  edu- 
cation statutes.  There  is  a  secondary  list  of  seven  States  in  which  State  aid  is  given 
approved  municipal  systems.  One  reason  why  more  legislation  on  this  subject  has 
not  been  enacted  has  been  inability  to  decide  just  what  laws  would  prove  most  bene- 
ficial. Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  have  led  in  the  movement  and  several  of  the 
other  States  will  undoubtedly  pass  laws  on  the  subject  during  the  present  winter. 

It  is  obvious  that  industrial  institutions  will  do  only  so  much  educational  work  on 
bdialf  of  their  employees  as  will  be  necessary  to  gain  and  maintain  high  standards 
in  l^oduction  and  marketing.  It  is  not  a  function  proper  of  an  industrial  institution 
to  educate. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  there  is  now  a  realization 
that  educational  training  must  be  broad  enough  and  comprehensive  enough  to  fit 
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every  boy  and  girl  lor  their  life's  work.  The  industrial  corporation  can  not  escape  a 
share  of  this  burden,  but  the  industrial  corporation  does  not  approach  the  problem 
from  any  sense  of  philanthropy.  It  is  an  economic  problem  and  is  being  bo 
recognized. 

There  now  are  something  over  100  industrial  corporations  (embracing  in  excess  of 
60  different  branches  of  industry)  experimenting,  inaugurating,  and  TnaintaiTiing 
educatbnal  courses  on  behalf  of  their  employees.  Their  combined  work  coven  broad 
subdivisions  as  previously  given;  banded  together  as  a  national  asBOciation,  main- 
taining headquarters  where  the  results  of  each  individual  member's  work  is  sent  to 
be  tested,  diBcussed,  and  adopted  or  rejected  as  final  judgment  may  determine,  it  is 
inevitable  that  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  a  comprehensive  system  of 
industrial  training  will  result.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  tndned  mind  alwayB 
wins  over  the  untrained  mind.  This  being  true,  when  the  movement  has  sufficiently 
developed  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  industry,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation 
every  business  institution  must  train  its  employees  or  be  outdistanced  in  the  race 
for  industrial  supremacy. 

Before  training  can  be  done  effectively,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  know  just  what 
should  be  taught  and  how  to  teach  it.  The  problem  is  not  so  difficult  so  to  as  it 
relates  to  apprentice  schools  or  even  office-work  schools,  but  when  applied  to  special 
training  schools  which  differentiate  from  apprentice  schools,  in  that  a  complete 
trade  is  not  taught,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex  and  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  define  just  what  should  constitute  a  course  in  salesmanship.  Marketing  is  as  old 
as  civilization,  but  salesmanship  is  of  such  recent  origin  that  the  word  is  not  found 
in  the  latest  unabridged  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  Three  of  the  four  edu- 
cational institutions,  national  in  character,  which  teach  the  subject  of  salesmanship, 
through  the  conespondence  method,  do  not  even  attempt  to  define  what  salesmanship 
is,  and  the  other  institution  gives  a  fallacious  definition.  As  the  dictionary  does  not 
attempt  to  define  the  term  there  are  many  conceptions,  none  of  which,  howevw, 
seems  to  quite  fit.  The  word  which  is  most  nearly  comparable  is  workmanship,  but 
workmanship  involves  a  greater  degree  of  physical  effort  than  is  required  in  salesman- 
ship. In  other  words,  salesmanship  is  the  human  qualities  which  enter  into  market- 
ing. Here  we  find  ourselves  deep  in  the  mire  of  psychology.  However,  the  Oamegie 
Institute  of  Technology  is  to  open  a  school  where  salesmanship  will  be  defined  and 
taught.  There  is  a  large  appropriation  available  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  so  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  corporation  school  will  be  able  to  proceed 
with  a  better  understanding  of  its  tasks. 

Another  problem  of  importance  is  to  secure  suitable  instructors.  Even  though 
the  corporation  might  have  definite  knowledge  as  to  what  are  its  educational  require- 
ments and  be  in  possession  of  suitable  curriculums  for  the  courses  which  would  best 
meet  its  needs,  the  problem  of  industrial  training  is  still  imsolved  until  proper 
instructors  are  in  charge  of  the  work. 

It  has  been  found  to  draft  such  instructors  from  the  educational  institutions  is  not 
altogether  successful,  as  the  instructor  comes  into  industry  with  an  entirely  academic 
viewpoint.  Acceptable  instructors  must  possess  both  an  academic  and  an  industrial 
point  of  view.  They  must  be  able  to  harmonize  the  two.  They  must  possess  the 
faculty  to  inspire  others.    They  must  be  endowed  with  unfailing  patience. 

The  corporation  school  has  come  to  stay.  The  foundation  has  been  laid  and  the 
work  of  determining  what  ^hall  be  taught  and  how  to  teach  it  is  well  in  hand.  The 
movement  has  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  country  and  has  gained  a  foothold 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  The  war  has,  of  course,  delayed  its  progress. 
Through  a  proper  system  of  industrial  training  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  Individual 
efficiency  of  the  employee  from  10  to  100  per  cent.  An  average  of  40  to  50  per  cent 
is  quite  possible  even  in  corporations  where  large  numbers  are  employed.    If  the 
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individiial  efBdeacy  of  each  workiiig  penon  in  the  United  States  wm  raised  10  per 
cent,  the  iodaatries  of  thja  country  would  be  the  meet  eflScientiy  conducted  of  any 
country  in  the  world  and  the  standard  would  be  the  highest  ever  known. 

Mr.  Henderschott.  The  New  York  Edison  Co.  operates  as  an 
essential  monopoly,  although  it  is  not,  of  course,  a  complete  monop- 
oly. There  are  many  isolated  plants  in  New  York,  but  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  this  company  is  a  monopoly  regulated  by  Uie  State 
throu^  the  public  service  commission.  Now  a  very  high  grade  of 
service  is  expected  and  demanded,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  that 
grade  of  service  without  training  our  people,  wiUiout  training  them 
even  after  the  schools  have  trained  them. 

Mr.  Fish.  Isn't  your  work  so  specialised  that  you  have  no  right  to 
ask  the  public  schools  to  train  them? 

Mr.  Hbndkbschott.  That  is  a  big  question.  There  we  find  our- 
selves between  two  fires.  The  charter  under  which  our  company 
operates,  and  it  is  typical  of  all  companies  that  operate  under  fran- 
duse  or  eminent  domain,  says  nothing  about  our  doing  any  edu- 
cational work.  It  is  not  a  fimotion  proper  of  any  industrial  institu- 
tion to  do  educational  work.  I  think  Dr.  Sneddon  will  agree  with 
me  on  that. 

Mr.  Skbddsn.  YBliat  do  you  mean  by  such  function  t 

Mr.  HsKDKBSOHOTT.  It  is  not  the  function  of  an  industrial  company. 

Mr.  Fish.  A  legal  function,  you  mean ) 

Mr.  EbiNDXBSoHOTT.  No,  any  function,  ethical  or  legal,  or  any 
other  function. 

Mr.  Skeddbn.  Suppose  it  proves  to  be  an  advantage ) 

Mr.  Hkndbbsohott.  That  is  why  we  do  it.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
hmction  under  our  charter. 

Mr.  Fish.  You  would  not  expect  to  see  that  written  into  your 
charter,  would  you  1 

Mr.  HsNDEBSCHOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  used  to  have  three 
general  subdivisions  of  an  industrial  institution;  that  is,  the  pro- 
duction in  the  factory,  the  marketing,  and  the  accounting  and  finan- 
cing, and  then  we  added  transportation.  We  have  four  subdivisions 
of  an  industrial  institution.  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  difference 
for  the  purpose  of  this  institution  whether  it  is  operating  under  a 
franchise,  or  whether  it  is  operating  in  any  other  way.  And  in  fact 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  National  Association  of  C!orporation  Schools 
that  a  fifth  must  be  added,  that  of  employees'  relations.  I  do  not 
like  the  word  welfare,  because  welfare  implies  some  philanthropy,  and 
surely  there  is  no  philanthropy  in  industrial  training. 

Mr.  Blewett.  I  view  the  question  as  a  school  man.  I  think  we 
say,  What  is  the  function  of  the  school  ?  That  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  society.  We  think  we  are  doing  some  of  the  things  that 
the  manufacturers  ought  to  do. 
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Mr.  BuEvxrr.  I  thiiik  tbe  school  can  do  s<Hne  of  the  things.  I 
think  that  af  t«r  all  the  ml  atuatioD  is  this,  that  we  are  all  educa- 
tois  and  v^  ha^Y  svt  to  mfiae  that  part  of  the  work  may  be  vested 
in  the  industries  and  part  of  it  Tinted  in  the  school,  and  that  coopera- 
tiTV  work  is  going  to  get  the  be^  results. 

Mr.  EbxDKBsmortT.  I  agree  with  you  abaohitely .    We  were  attempt- 
ing to  incorporate  under  the  laws  ci  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we 
found  that  we  could  not  do  it  without  the  State  ct  New  York  assum- 
ing the  contrv4  of  our  schook;  and  the  State  of  New  York  did  not 
desire  to  assume  that  control.    They  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them  after  ther  got  them,  and  ther  felt  that  whateTer  educational  work 
they  should  do  sin^uld  be  dvHie  through  their  regular  organized  systems. 
TlieT  were  not  williiu:  to  take  the  positicm  that  we  should  not  go  on  and 
do  a  lot  of  educatiiHial  mvrk  entirely  as  our  own  requirements  seem  to 
make  it  necetssanr.    Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  association  has 
accomplished  rriatiwly  ^mall  constructiTe  results.    We  are  only  a 
fittle  over  2  years  old  since  we  actually  began  business.    We  have, 
however,  I  think,  clearly  defined  one  thing,  and  I  think  it  was  ex- 
pected.   When  we  first  started,  for  instance,  a  railroad  would  say, 
Now  you  are  all  ri^t  for  the  manufacturer,  but  you  don't  fit  our 
needs  and  our  purposes.    Our  problem  b  different;  ours  is  transpor- 
tation.   So  we  set  about  to  determine  just  how  much  there  was  in 
that,  and  we  found  that  there  was  very  little  in  it.    For  example,  we 
found  that  the  very  first  thing  important  to  the  industrial  institution 
was  health.    That  may  be  somewhat  surprising,  but  that  is  the 
largest  of  our  problems,  the  question  of  health.    And  we  found  that 
the  elements  of  health — that  is,  the  knowledge  upon  which  health 
rests — to  a  certain  degree,  at  least,  can  be  taught;  and  it  does  not 
matter,  of  course,  what  particular  line  of  business  you  are  in;  for  it  is 
just  as  important  to  one  as  to  another. 
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The  second  big  problem  of  that  classification  we  will  call,  for  want 
of  a  better  namei  ''vocation."  Perhaps  we  will  get  a  better  name, 
but  at  the  present  time  we  have  not  any. 

You  might  say  vocational  guidance,  although  in  my  judgment  very 
Uttle  is  yet  known  by  vocational  guidance  or  vocational  placement. 
Everybody  seems  to  have  a  different  meaning  of  what  we  are  all  trying 
to  get  some  information  on.  That  is  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine 
the  vocation  side  of  it.  Under  that  would  come  placing  the  person 
in  the  particular  work  that  he  or  she  likes  to  do  and  at  which  he  or 
she  would  be  most  successful.  What  would  be  a  system  that  would 
do  that  ?  Now,  in  our  company,  we  can  do  it  fairly  well,  but  only 
through  experience;  that  is,  we  can  not  predetermine  in  any  sense 
what  a  person  is  best  qualified  to  do,  unless  you  may  perhaps  get 
an  idea  from  his  temperament,  whether  it  is  methodical  or  something 
of  that  land. 

Mr.  BuswETT.  Those  things,  I  would  say,  were  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  school,  because  they  are  general  in  their  scope  and  affect 
all  alike. 

Mr.  Hendxbsohott.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  school,  but  we  still 
have  to  continue  it  after  pupils  come  from  the  schools.  However, 
in  New  York,  we  hope  to  establish  connections.  We  are  working 
very  closely  with  the  schools  there  in  an  effort  to  work  out  something 
that  will  prove  fairly  satisfactory.  That  is  under  the  subhead 
"Vocational."  Ton  see  it  is  just  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
industry. 

The  third  subdivision  is  knowledge;  and  there  we  have  to  subdi- 
vide it  up  into  A  and  B,  A  being  general  knowledge  and  B  being 
specific  Imowledge.  So  you  see  five-sixths  of  your  proposition  is  the 
same;  and  it  matters  not  what  line  of  industry  you  are  in,  your  gen- 
eral knowledge  is  just  the  same.  That  is  the  knowledge  that  the  boy 
or  girl,  or  the  man  or  woman,  should  have  before  they  come  into  the 
industry.  Now  there  is  an  interesting  point  there — and  let  me  say 
right  here  that  I  am  not  a  critic  of  the  public  schools. 

If  the  public  schools  are  not  so  good  as  they  might  be,  there  are, 
however,  many  people  who  differ  with  the  pubUc  schools  who  have  not 
given  to  them  as  much  as  they  might  give.  We  have  become  too 
interested  in  making  money.    There  is  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

We  had  about  550  employees  in  the  contract  and  inspection  depart- 
ments of  our  sales  division.  We  reach  about  200,000  customers.  We 
have  an  average  of  25,000  telephone  calls  a  day  from  the  public,  and  we 
eany  on  this  enormous  business  in  New  York  City  through  this  depart- 
ment. We  handle  all  complaints  in  this  department.  We  have  special- 
ists on  power  questions;  we  have  specialists  on  all  sorts  of  questions 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  man  is  operating  a  plant,  or  an  institntion  is  op- 
erating a  plant,  and  they  would  like  to  satisfy  themselres  as  to  whether 
it  is  cheaper  to  close  down  that  plant  and  take  our  service,  or  cheaper  to 
continue  to  operate  it  from  their  own  operating  plant,  we  wHl  send  a 
corps  of  trained  engineers,  all  college  tnuned  men,  and  they  will  make 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  whole  proposition  and  sabmit  a  brief 
without  expense  to  them.  Sometimes  it  is  in  their  favor,  and  some- 
times it  is  in  our  favor.  But  we  submit  it  to  them.  Take  churches,  for 
example :  Thirty-four  in  New  York  in  the  last  year  have  changed  tiimr 
lighting  system.  Their  lighting  system  was  bad.  Sometimes  unpro- 
tected lights  would  stare  you  right  in  the  face  as  you  were  looking  at 
the  minister.  The  glass  was  not  even  frosted,  you  know,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Take  the  National  City  Bank,  which  is  one  of  our  big 
contracts.  We  had  three  men  stationed  there  night  and  day  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  we  succeeded  in  reducing  their  light  hSU  one- 
third.  You  win  say  that  it  is  not  to  our  interest  to  reduce  their  light 
bill,  but  it  is.  And  then,  again,  the  lamp  has  been  changed  so  very 
rapidly.  We  had  the  old  Oem,  and  we  had  back  of  that  the  old  earbon 
lamp,  and  then  we  got  the  Tungsten  lamp,  and  now  we  have  the  type 
of  gas-filled  Tungsten  lamp,  which  requires  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  current  to  ^ve  you  the  light  of  the  old  Gem  lamp. 

When  we  started  our  regular  school,  our  commercial  school,  we 
fotmd  that  28  of  our  candidates  who  took  the  first  year's  examinar- 
tion  had  the  right  attitude  about  their  work,  but  we  were  confronted 
with  this  trouble — either  discharging  that  28  or  trying  to  correct 
the  troubles  that  they  had.  In  our  first  year  we  give  the  history 
and  development  of  electricity.  Interest  in  industry  is  always  based 
on  knowledge.  Therefore  we  like  them  to  have  a  biowledge  of  how 
the  electrical  industry  developed.  Then  we  have  them  study  other 
forms  of  power  and  so  on.  And  then  we  give  what  we  call  a  high- 
brow course  for  the  boys.  This  course  consists  of  efliciency  and  cour- 
tesy. What  constitutes  individual  success  is  another  one.  And  then 
we  have  another  course,  effective  speaking  and  the  business  letter. 
Now  they  could  not  pass  examinations  in  those  courses.  Their 
fundamentals  were  bad. 

We  were  therefore  confronted  with  the  neceasit  y  of d  i  charging 
those  28  people  because  we  can  not  render  such  service  as  we  must 
render  with  untrained  people.  A  monopoly  is  not  looked  upon  fairly. 
Everything  must  be  done  that  can  be  done  to  satisfy  the  public  that 
the  monopoly  is  not  such  a  bad  thing  from  their  standpoint.  So  we 
established  a  course  that  we  call  our  preparatory  course.  Now  both 
the  high  schools  of  New  York  and  the  elementary  schools  stand 
ready  to  take  that  class  over  and  send  teachers  in  to  conduct  it.  In 
fact,  there  is  where  we  encountered  difficulty.  Neither  of  us  would 
give  way  to  the  other,  and  before  the  laatter  was  settled  we  had 
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started  tbe  eovne  ouiselyeB.  We  fU!e  toaching  it  with  our  own  people, 
lliey  are  college  graduateei  but  they  are  not  eapecially  teacdiera. 

Ifr.  BiAWSTT.  The  printers'  union  has  an  arrangement  that  re- 
quires apprentices  to  att^id  courses  that  are  given  for  their  benefit. 
Now,  ot  eowsef  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  ^nionized  or  not, 
but  the  printers'  union  is  standing  tor  just  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Qbndsbsohott.  We  have  a  great  many  union  men.  I  guess 
that  perhaps  a  good  many  of  our  men  belong  to  the  union.  But, 
of  course,  the  industry  is  not  unionized — ^the  electrical  industry. 

The  Gbaisman.  Juat  what  was  the  nature  of  the  mistake  that  you 
have  spoken  of  tiiat  was  made  at  the  time  when  these  high  schods 
offered  to  conoein  th^ref 

Mr.  Bf^ixWiSGHOTT.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  I  think  we  made  the 
inist>ake  of  being  a  fittle  too  jealous  of  our  own  prerogatives.  I  think 
we  should  have  let  the  schools  ooQie  in  and  take  over  that  work. 
Favorable  public  opinion  came  from  tiie  fact  that  many  of  those 
who  had  been  handicapped  and  who  came  in  and  took  up  the  school 
work,  began  to  advance.  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  a  man  who 
was  simply  a  solicitw  out  on  the  street,  soliciting  contracts  of  rather 
a  minor  nature,  a  man  of  M  or  65  years  of  a^  and  without  a  good 
foondadon,  Ste  had  oome  to  a  standstill,  but  he  wanted  to  get 
ahead—he  felt  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he  could.  He  came  in 
sad  aaked  for  the  privilege  of  going  into  the  course,  and  to-day  that 
man  is  manager  of  one  of  our  departments.  Just  see  what  that 
means  among  his  friends  as  ^  factor  for  creating  pubhc  sentiment 
toward  our  echoed.  Now  that  is  only  one  of  many  cases  throughout 
theeity. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  school  now  operated  entirely  by  the  com- 
pany, or  does  the  public  board  of  education  enter  into  it  ? 

Ifr.  Hjsndbbschott.  Not  at  all,  except  that  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  or  rather  the  association  of  city  superintendents,  lecture 
in  our  courses.    Dr.  Straubenmueller  comes  and  lectures  there. 

Hie  Geaddcan.  But  the  board  of  education  does  not  pay  the  Sala- 
ries of  any  of  the  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Hbndebsohott.  No;  it  is  all  paid  by  the  company.  That  is 
our  commercial  school. 

Mr.  Blswbtt.  That  seems  to  be  an  incident  that  deserves  all  the 
pubficity  tiiat  can  be  given  to  it.    I  do  not  see  why  you  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Hendsbsohott.  We  do  object  to  two  things.  We  object  to 
our  educational  work  being  referred  to  in  any  sense  as  i^iiilanthropic, 
because  it  is  not.  There  is  not  a  particle  Qf  philanthropy  in  it. 
It  is  the  best  money  we  spend. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  think  that  is  the  danger  we  are  alwajrs  up  against.  If 
we  get  any  advertising  out  of  our  work  it  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Blewett.  If  you  are  going  up  on  the  housetops  to  proclaim 
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it,  yes ;  but  I  do  not  see  but  what  it  would  be  all  right  to  say  this  is 
the  actual  experience  of  a  great  commercial  concern. 

Mr.  HENDEBfiCHOTT.  Our  company  takes  the  position  that  we 
would  rather  not  get  any  publicity  from  it  directly. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  one  of  the  criticisms  against  corporations 
that  are  doing  this  welfare  work,  educational  work — they  might  do 
it  for  advertising  purposes. 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  That  has  been  lodged  against  us  pretty 
strongly. 

We  have  a  technical  school.  It  was  more  or  less  indifferently  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  the  employees'  association,  although 
financed  by  the  company,  until  this  whole  movement  took  on  a  new 
life  about  four  or  five  years  ago.  And  then  our  technical  school  is 
virtually  conducted,  so  far  as  the  teaching  of  it  is  concerned,  by 
Stevens  Institute,  through  Prof.  Stockwell,  but  it  is  all  done  in  our 
schoohroom.  We  have  a  regular  schoolroom,  a  regular  laboratory, 
recitation  room,  just  like  this  one,  only  much  bigger,  blackboards, 
and  everything  else.  Prof.  Stockwell  directs  that  course  entirely, 
but  all  of  his  14  assistants  in  the  coxu^e  are  employees  in  oiir  com- 
pany, practical  operating  men,  and  all  college  men. 

Mr.  Fish.  May  I  ask  if  you  hold  your  men  after  completing  the 
course? 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  We  find  that  we  hold  our  men.  Our  loss  is 
less  than  half  what  it  was  before  we  commenced  the  work.  We  do 
not,  however,  make  electrical  engineers. 

Now,  referring  to  the  advertising  point  of  view.  Dr.  Hess,  of  New 
York  University,  took  strong  exception  to  the  way  we  were  con- 
ducting our  conunercial  school.  He  said,  ^^  You  will  never  make 
any  of  those  men  advertising  men  or  sales  managers;  you  do  not 
complete  their  education."  I  said,  ''  That  is  not  our  object.  What 
we  want  is  to  make  them  valuable  employees.  We  have  only  one  sales 
manager  and  one  advertising  manager,  and  both  are  good  ones,  and 
it  would  not  be  to  otur  advantage  to  do  that."  Stevens  Institute, 
Pratt  Institute,  and  I  think  Columbia — I  am  not  positive  as  to 
Columbia — and  the  Cooper  Union  will  give  credit  for  the  work  done 
in  our  technical  school  just  as  if  it  were  done  in  their  classrooms. 

Mr.  Fish.  Can  any  of  those  rostitutions  turn  out  men  and  say  they 
are  sales  managers  and  experts  in  publicity  and  advertising )  In  my 
opinion  none  of  those  schools  can  possibly  turn  out  a  man  and  say 
that  that  man  wiU  be  a  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Hendebschott^  In  our  accounting  school,  I  might  say,  out 
of  about  6,000  we  have  some  400  this  year.  In  this  school  we 
begin  one  year  further  down  than  the  New  York  University  and 
we  end  one  year  below  where  they  stop.  If  they  have  their  State 
regent's  marks.  New  York  University  will  give  them  exactly  the 
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same  credit  for  the  work  done  in  our  accounting  school  as  if  it 
were  work  in  the  New  York  University.  Prof.  Madden,  of  New 
York  University,  conducts  the  work.  The  work  is  all  done  in  oiur 
classrooms  and  the  company  pays  all  expenses,  including  the  fee  to 
each  of  the  professors — Prof.  Stockwell  and  Prof.  Madden.  If  you 
can  get  a  certain  rating,  passing  marks  in  our  three-year  work  in  the 
accounting  school,  then  you  can  go  to  a  night  school  in  New  York 
University  and  complete  the  last  year's  course  and  get  the  degree  as 
certified  public  accountant,  providing  you  have  the  State  regent's 
marks. 

Now,  let  us  return  again  to  our  commercial  school  of  28.    Here  we 
gave  examinations.    Let  us  take  the  one  in  conmiercial  geography. 
We  consider  that  they  have  to  understand  commercial  geography, 
especially  of  New  York  State,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  knowledge 
of  the  United  States.    One  of  the  questions  we  asked  on  this  exami- 
nation of  the  class  of  28  was  this:  Name  the  three  largest  cities  in 
New  York  State  outside  of  Greater  New  York  and  give  one  interest- 
ing fact  about  each  of  the  cities.    None  of  the  class  answered  the 
second  division  of  the  question.    The  answers  to  the  first  division 
were  interesting.    For  example,  one  girl,  who  is  a  stenographer — 
she  is  still  with  the  company;  she  is  a  good  stenographer,  doing  a 
rather  routine  line  of  work  in  one  of  the  district  offices.    Most  of  her 
letters  are  pretty  much  the  same.    She  answered  the  question  with 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  and  Massachusetts.    Now,  that  seemed  ahnost 
incredible  to  me,  because  the  girl  was  doing  fairly  good  work.    There 
had  been  no  complaint  from  her  manager.    She  was  a  graduate  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  New  York,  and  had  six  months'  training 
at  a  business  coU^e.    We  also  found  as  a  result  of  that  question 
that  rice  was  the  principal  farm  product  of  New  York  State,  and 
that  both  the  Yosemite  VaUey  and  the  Rocky  Moimtains  were  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York  State.    I  was  rather  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Erie  Canal  was  dug  to  get  a  more  direct  route  to  the  East  Indies. 
And  tbere  were  other  answers  equally  absturd.    I  thought  they  were 
trying  to  make  fun  of  us,  but  we  found  that  they  were  in  earnest. 
We  worked  on  that  class,  perhaps  indifferently,  because  we  are  not 
teachers.    It  is  one  thing  to  know  a  thing,  and  it  is  another  thing  to 
impart  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  class  will  catch  it.    One  of  our  in- 
structors is  a  graduate  of  Denison  University,  and  was  instructor  in 
a  college  in  Kentucky  for  about  a  year.    He  is  a  practical  operating 
electrical  engineer.    He  is  our  instructor  in  charge.    The  other 
teacher  in  the  class  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  College.    I  do  not  think 
she  ever  had  any  experience  as  a  teacher.    We  were  able  to  get  14  of 
the  28  above  the  passing  mark.    We  take  up  in  that  course  in  addi- 
tion to  eommercial  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  grammar,  civics, 
and  ph3^ology,  and  review  them. 
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Mr.  Snedden.  Why  do  you  take  thoae  subjects  t 

Mr.  Hendbbsohott.  I  do  not  know  thj^b  I  can  answer  that  except 
that  they  seem  most  important  to  us — ^most  important  to  our  work. 

Mr.  Blbwett.  Tou  mean -United  State?  historyi  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Hendebsghott.  Tes,  and  we  study  commercial  geography. 
There  are  very  good  textbooks  on  that  subject.  I  find  these  text- 
books treat  more  of  the  immediate  vicinity  and  not  so  much  of  gen- 
eral geography.  They  go  more  into  farm  products  and  specialize 
more  on  New  York  State. 

We  took  up  civics  because  we  felt  that  our  people  should  have 
some  civic  pride  and  some  civic  knowledge.  We  review  the  different 
forms  of  government — ^Federal,  State,  and  municipal — ^the  different 
forms  of  government  and  their  functions.  Fourteen  of  those  peoj^e 
were  able  to  pass  the  examinations  and  they  all  went  into  our  first- 
year  term,  and  all  but  two  of  them  were  able  to  stand  their  examina- 
tions. I  found,  however,  that  we  ought  to  have  four  years  to  give 
that  pr^aratory  course,  rather  than  one  year  of  seven  months.  It 
would  take  four  years  to  give  it  as  thoroughly  as  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  given. 

Mr.  Fish.  How  long  do  they  have ) 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  Seven  months,  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day. 
That  was  the  recitation  period. 

The  Chaibmak.  That  ia  on  company's  time  t 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  Yes.  They  had  to  get  those  subjects  in  that 
time.  It  is  a  tremendous  problem.  Still,  it  was  either  doing  that, 
the  best  we  could,  or  dismiflaing  them. 

Mr.  Blewett.  You  have  got  yo  let  the  schools  help  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  No  doubt  of  that.  If  we  dismiss  them,  that 
brings  about  a  difficult  problem.  Some  of  those  people  were  23  and 
24  years  old,  and  if  you  discharge  them  you  are  simply  creating  a 
large  floating,  undesirable  population  that  must  be  given  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Snedden.  Dr.  Blewett  asked  if  the  schools  should  not  help 
you  on  that.    The  schools  failed  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Blewett.  I  take  it  that  these  people  that  you  are  speaking  of 
have  not  had  much  schooling. 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  There  were  some  that  had  not  gone  beyond 
the  sixth  grade,  and  there  were  three  or  four  of  them  that  went  to 
parochial  schools. 

Mr.  Snedden.  That  would  explain  about  a  great  many  of  them, 
but  how  about  those  who  had  been  graduates  f 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  Most  of  them  were  grammar-school  gradu- 
ates or  common-«chool  graduates. 
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]fr.  OooLCT.  Did  you  haye  all  of  those  subjects  erery  week  t 

Mr,  Hkndxbsodott.  Two  each  week,  and  each  teacher  had  45 
minuteB. 

Mr,  CooLKT.  Tou  did  not  have  recitations  in  arithmetic  of tener 
than  once  in  two  or  three  weeks) 

Mr.  Hekdsbsohott.  They  would  only  have  recitations  in  arithme- 
tic when  they  completed  it.  And  then  we  would  hold  two  escamina- 
tions  before  they  got  their  certificates. 

Mr.  Fish.  In  order  to  do  that  in  that  time  they  must  probably 
hare  a  good  grounding  in  the  puUic  schook.    Do  you  review  it  t 

Mr.  HsNDSBsoHOTr.  Tes;  we  review  it. 

Mr.  Blewett.  That  is  my  point  exactly.  There  must  be  a  realiza- 
tion that  however  well  the  school  may  have  done  those  elementary 
things  they  are  soon  forgotten.  I  am  getting  exactly  the  same  state- 
ment here  that  I  got  in  answer  to  a  question  I  sent  out  among  the 
great  business  concerns  of  St.  Louis,  i.  e.,  that  they  did  not  want  and 
did  not  expect  pr^aration  in  their  particular  work,  but  they  wanted 
these  elementaj^  things  in  good  shape  when  they  came  to  them,  that 
they  emphasized  rather  the  character  side,  good  mental  habits,  good 
moral  standards,  and  ideals,  and  that  they  realise  that  the  rest  of 
it  must  be  done  by  them ;  that  is,  you  first  take  the  people  into  your 
place.  You  have  to  take  the  training  that  we  have  given  these  yoimg- 
steis,  and  utilize  it  yourselves  in  the  direction  in  which  you  want  it 
to  go ;  but  you  have  got  to  do  just  what  you  are  doing  in  your  com- 
pany. There  has  got  to  be  a  school  of  some  kind  or  other  in  the 
factory. 

Mr.  Hendebsohott.  Here  is  one  thing  we  did  that  I  would  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  you  teachers  on.  That  includes  Mr.  Fish,  as 
he  used  to  be  a  teacher.  I  never  taught  m  the  public  schools  or  any 
other  school.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  thing  we  did  was  desirable 
or  not  From  our  viewpoint  it  seemed  desirable.  We  told  our  people 
that  we  did  not  care  whether  they  remembered  dates  in  history  or 
not,  and  we  did  not  care  especially  whether  or  not  they  could  give 
the  names  of  generals.  We  would  only  ask  them  in  our  examinations 
to  give  us  information  that  would  be  convincing  that  they  knew  how 
the  United  States  had  developed,  but  if  they  could  not  remember 
the  date  of  this  and  the  date  of  that,  could  not  remember  the  date 
when  the  battle  of  Torktown  was  fought,  or  who  the  commanding 
general  was,  we  would  not  throw  them  out.  Well  now,  that  may 
seem  funny  to  you 

Mr.  Blewett.  I  think  we  could  employ  him  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Hendebsohott.  We  thought  that  was  a  very  good  thing.  We 
▼anted  them  to  know  there  was  a  Revolutionary  War,  what  caused 
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die  war,  what  the  results  were,  how  the  war  was  conducted,  and 
what  happened  as  a  result  of  the  war.  It  was  such  things  as  that 
we  wanted  them  to  know. 

Mr.  CooLET.  Did  you  find  that  an  hour  and  three-quarters  sab- 
tracted  from  the  service  of  the  company  affected  their  work  xmfav- 
orably  t 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  if,  in  any 
way,  you  were  able  to  make  that  six  hours  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  We  could  do  that  if  we  were  only  taking  that 
one  dass,  but  we  have  15  courses,  and  it  gives  us  a  class  every  day 
in  the  week  except  Saturday. 

The  Celobman.  Dr.  Cooley's  question  does  not  refer  to  that  par- 
ticular point,  as  I  take  itf 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  Yes,  if  we  coidd  give  six  hours  a  week  it 
would  be  to  our  advantage  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CooLBY.  I  think  six  hours  would  mean  four  times  as  much, 
and  more  than  four  times  as  much.  The  chance  to  concentrate  in  a 
given  space  of  time  is  better. 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  We  take  a  boy  or  girl  in  an  examination— 
and  we  hold  them  almost  every  other  week — some  Uttle  quiz  exami- 
nation— ^if  they  fall  below  85  in  that  particular  examination,  which 
does  not  count  in  the  final  rating,  we  ask  that  boy  or  girl  to  go  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  instructor  of  that  particular  dass 
works  with  them  personally.  Tou  will  find  some  of  tiiose  employees 
there  almost  all  the  time.  For  B  we  rate  from  82  to  90,  and  for  A 
from  90  to  95.    We  do  not  rate  above  95. 

Mr.  Fish.  Why  do  you  mark  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  We  give  them  a  certificate  which  corresponds 
in  some  degree  to  a  diploma. 

Mr.  Fish.  Do  you  pay  any  attention  to  those  particular  marks 
if  you  are  promoting  a  man  f 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  Yes,  we  pass  on  their  school  records,  their 
late  and  absent  records,  their  time  in  service,  and  their  general 
qualifications,  and  not  only  our  promotions,  but  all  salaries  are  based 
on  that. 

Mr.  Fish.  Then  you  are  not  in  the  boat  that  I  am  in,  when  they 
come  around  to  me  and  say,  **Fish,  can't  you  give  us  somebody 
to  take  this  job  ?"  I  take  the  man  that  I  pick  out  as  being  the  best 
through  personal  acquaintance.  Now,  I  have  some  percentage  marks 
somewhere,  but  I  can  not  remember  that  I  have  looked  at  them. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  I  regard  the  six-hour  proposition  as  the  minimum 
time  that  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  much  along  so  many  lines. 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  I  think  you  are  right.  They  do  get  an  hour 
and  a  half.    Miss  Miriam  is  the  particular  instructor  in  three  of  those 
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subjects — two  of  them  rather.  Mr.  Grandstaff  is  in  charge  of  civics. 
Perhaps  to  make  it  a  little  clearer  to  you  I  might  state  that  in  addi- 
tion to  this  preparatory  course  we  have  a  first-year  course.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  bring  one  of  our  booklets  that  has  all  this  printed 
in  it.    I  should  be  glad  to  send  it  to  any  of  you. 

We  have  four  courses  in  our  first  year's  course,  the  history  and 
development  of  electricity.  The  object  in  that  is  simply  a  psycho- 
logical one,  to  bring  about  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  things 
we  understand.  TTie  history  and  the  development  of  electricity  is 
intensely  interesting.  I  do  not  care  whether  they  remember  just 
what  Mr.  Watt  did  or  what  Mr.  Ohm  did  or  what  any  one  else  did, 
but  we  do  like  them  to  know  about  the  development  of  electricity. 
We  do  not  care  whether  they  get  the  exact  dates.  We  teach  it  in  the 
form  of  ten  lectures.  If  they  know  the  history  and  development  of 
electricity,  they  are  better  able  to  serve  the  public  than  if  they  do 
not.  Then  we  have  the  elements  of  the  central  station.  There  is 
the  comparison  of  electricity  with  other  forms  of  power,  the  compari- 
son of  electricity  with  other  forms  of  lighting,  and  so  on. 

Then  we  give  the  course  that  we  call  the  individual-efficiency 
course,  where  we  teach  the  commercial  value  of  efficiency  and  cour- 
tesy.   Probably  nothing  is  of  so  great  value  as  courtesy. 

And  lastly  we  have  a  course  on  effective  speaking  and  business  letter 
writing.  Tliese  courses  are  based  on  textbooks  that  we  consider  to 
be  very  good. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  determine  at  the  time  you  hire  them  that 
they  must  go  into  one  of  those  courses  ? 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  «Every  one  has  to  go  into  one  of  those  courses^ 
whether  they  are  college  graduates  or  not.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference.  We  tried  out  a  lot  of  college  graduates  and  none  of  them 
could  stand  an  examination  covering  the  first  year's  term  and  get  a 
rating.  None  of  them  standing  the  examination  got  any  rating. 
It  is  desirable  for  them  to  have  a  rating,  both  from  their  stand- 
point and  the  standpoint  of  the  company,  and  they  take  the  first 
year's  course. 

Mr.  Fish.  Is  there  anything  that  the  public  schools  could  not  do 
for  you  if  they  saw  fit  ? 

Mr.  Henderschott.  I  hardly  think  you  would  be  justified  in  ask- 
ing the  public  schools  to  put  on  the  course  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  electricity. 

Mr.  Fish.  Wouldn't  there  be  enough  people  in  the  public  schools 
in  New  York  interested  to  amply  justify  that  ? 

Mr.  Henderschott.  I  am  sure  the  public  schools  in  New  York 
would  furnish  the  teachers;  they  are  doing  it  in  other  lines  of  industry. 
But  our  company  has  felt  that  we  would  Uke  to  retain  that  preroga- 
tive for  the  present  for  ourselves.    In  the  first  place  they  fear  that 
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we  would  incur  some  unjust  criticism  in  asking  the  public  schools  to 
do  it,  as  the  public  schools  are  suffering  from  a  cut  in  their  budget 
which  has  compelled  them  to  cut  down  many  activities  more  general 
in  character,  so  we  have  not  asked  them  to  do  it.  I  think  they 
would  do  it.    They  are  doing  it  in  many  other  communities. 

Mr.  Blewett.  The  value  that  you  placed  upon  courtesy  put  it  at 
the  top.    How  about  integrity  t 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  Integrity  of  course  b  of  equal  value,  but 
courtesy  is  a  thing  acquired.  A  person  who  lacked  integrity  would 
not  get  very  far.  His  attitude  would  be  wrong.  He  would  be  a^it 
back  to  our  training  school  where  his  attitude  would  have  to  be 
changed  or  ultimately  we  would  ask  him  to  resign. 

Mr.  FtSH.  That  is  a  thing  you  assume.  You  would  not  mark  them 
on  integrity) 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  very  little  trouble 
on  that  hne. 

Mr.  Blbwbtt.  Your  estimate  is  of  high  value.  Courtesy  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  acquired  ? 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  The  average  boy  and  girl  lack  courtesy  much 
more  than  they  lack  integrity. 

Mr.  Fish.  Do  you  have  a  school  for  telephone  operators  f 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  Yes;  we  have  a  school  for  telephone  operators. 
They  ask  the  nature  of  the  call,  "Whom  do  you  wish  to  talk  toT' 
You  name  the  bureau  you  wish  to  speak  to,  and  you  are  referred  to 
the  man  in  charge.  Someone  comes  to  your  house  and  scratches 
up  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and  it  is  immediately  referred  to  Mr.  Boyd 
or  Mr.  Humphrey,  or  there  is  a  complaint  about  the  motor  power,  and 
it  is  immediately  referred  to  the  motor  department. 

We  have  a  school  for  the  office  boys.  You  know  there  is  a  won- 
derful psychology  in  showing  a  man  into  the  office;  for  example, 
whether  you  open  the  door  and  walk  in  ahead  of  him  and  then  turn 
around,  seemingly  saying,  "  You  are  in  the  office,  hunt  for  the  man 
you  want,"  or  take  the  man  over  to  the  desk  and  say,  "This  is  Mr. 
Henderschott."  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  your  feeling.  So,  we 
instruct  them  in  that;  we  make  them  take  their  instructors  over  and 
introduce  them.  We  teach  them  to  whose  desk  in  each  office  to  take 
visitors.     It  may  be  a  small  matter,  but  we  think  it  it  very  important. 

Mr.  Fish.  It  is  a  big  matter. 

Mr.  Hendebschott.  In  the  second-year  course  in  the  regular 
school  we  have  hygiene  and  health  and  elements  of  psychology.  In 
that  course  we  hire  the  best  psychologists  we  can.  We  have  Dr. 
Bish,  of  Coliunbia,  Dr.  HoUingworth,  Dr.  Walter  D.  Scott,  Dr.  Hugo 
Milnsterberg,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  course  in  salesmanship. 
That  is  a  peculiar  thing,  because  salesmanship  is  not  found  in  the 
last  revised  edition  of  the  dictionary,  and  when  attempting  to  de- 
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fine  it^  it  perhaps  is  haxd.  We  define  salesmanship  as  the  human 
elements  that  enter  into  marketing.  It  is  a  good  proposition.  We 
have  the  veiy  best  authorities  we  can  get  on  that  subject.  We  have 
Dr.  Walsh^  and  we  have  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  and  others  who  are 
authorities  on  that  sul^ject.  We  teach  the  means  of  getting  health 
and  getting  the  best  out  of  a  vacation,  and  other  things,  and  we 
teach  industrial  ideals.  And  there  is  a  constructive  course.  They 
are  simplj  trying  to  broaden  the  human  mind.  And  then  we  have 
a  final  course,  which  is  intensive  study  of  the  oiganization  of  the 
company,  the  needs  of  the  various  heads  and  subheads  and  so  on 
light  through,  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  different  departments 
and  how  they  dovetail  in. 

Mr.  Fish.  Do  you  put  them  at  work  in  any  of  these  dejMurtments  t 

Mr.  HsMBBBSOHOTT.  No;  they  do  not  go  into  any  of  the  depart- 
ments other  than  their  own.  When  they  complete  that  course  they 
get  a  certificate.  If  it  is  an  A  certificate  it  has  a  blue  seal;  if  it  is  a 
B  certificate  it  has  a  red  seal;  if  it  is  a  C  certificate,  it  has  a  yellow 
seal.  Whfin  they  get  an  A  seal,  which  is  a  rating  of  90  or  better,  we 
give  them  a  button,  which  has  the  Edison  seal  on  it.  You  have 
perhaps  seen  it.  We  have  a  trade-mark,  the  Edison  seal,  and  the 
letter  A.  It  is  a  solid  gold  button,  and  perhaps  costs  $5;  but  the 
people  who  have  that  button  we  regard  as  minor  executives.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  it  is  small,  but  its  real  value  perhaps  can  not  be 
eatimated.  We  feel  that  any  man  who  has  that  button  is  capable 
of  becon()ing  a  general  manager,  if  he  is  of  sufficient  age  to  have  had 
the  experience  in  any  central  station  in  a  town  up  to  100,000. 

Then  we  have  a  course  on  personal  hygiene  for  the  women  em- 
ployees of  the  company.  That  is  given  by  a  woman  doctor,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Dr.  Sargent's  school  at  Cambridge.  She  has  had  ex- 
perience for  two  years  as  physical  instructor  of  the  girls  at  Swarth- 
more  and  in  Philadelphia.  We  do  not  go  into  the  sex  question. 
We  do  not  go  into  questions  of  things  after  marriage.  But  she 
teaches  them  how  to  take  baths,  why  they  should  take  baths, 
the  care  of  the  hair,  teeth,  and  feet,  and  all  such  things  that  are 
important. 

Ulan,  we  have  a  course  on  effective  speaking.  That  is  the  only 
course  that  is  not  compulsory  and  that  is  not  on  the  company's 
time.  It  is  in  the  evenings.  That  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
course  we  have.  We  teach  effective  speaking,  and  after  we  have 
taught  them  in  a  series  of  eight  lectures,  we  subdivide  the  whole 
subject  into  eight  subjects  and  teach  efficiency.  We  have  several 
sessions  devoted  to  the  practice  of  it,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  sessions  they  have  ever  worked  in.  Some  who  are  60  years 
of  age  take  it.  They  meet,  and  they  all  have  pencils  and  papers 
and  they  watch  you  closely,  and  if  you  happen  to  stand  on  one  foot 
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while  speaking,  or  scratch  your  nose^  they  wiU  tell  you  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  do.  One  feUow  says  it  reminded  him  of  a  play  of 
Domas  or  Shakespeare,  vrheie  every  one  was  beheaded,  and  he  was 
waiting  for  his  torn.  This  man  said  he  could  not  get  anything  in 
his  mind  that  night  except  that  play,  waiting  for  the  time  when  it 
came  his  time  to  go  though  the  ordeal.  He  was  a  graduate,  a  60- 
year  old  graduate  of  Tale,  and  he  made  a  rather  pitiable  appear- 
ance. Since  then  he  has  made  good.  If  a  man  can  speak  effect- 
ively in  public  he  can  speak  effectively  in  private. 

Mr.  Snkddek.  But  you  expect  to  have  him  speak  effectively  to 
anybody  in  private  t 

Mr.  HsNDEBSOHOTT.  Both  that  and  in  public.  We  have  many 
requests  for  speakers. 

Mr.  Snedden.  But  taking  the  rank  and  file  of  your  employees,  it 
is  with  that  end  in  view,  just  as  you  explained  about  the  telephone 
girlst 

Mr.  Hbndersohott.  Yes;  that  is  right.  We  get  them  to  organize 
their  facts  and  present  them  with  as  much  force  as  possible. 

We  have  a  course  for  our  stenographers.  The  same  psychology 
applies  there.  A  well-written  letter  that  ^ves  just  the  details  they 
want,  gives  it  courteously,  is  well  spaced,  is  neat,  is  just  about  the 
same  as  a  person  being  properly  dressed. 

Mr.  Sneddek.  You  do  not  teach  stenography  f 

Mr.  Hendebsohoit.  No. 

Mr.  Snedden.  But  what  you  want  is  a  particular  type  of  letter,  to 
have  a  particular  type  of  mind  in  your  correspondence. 

Mr.  Hendebsohott.  And  further,  we  want  them  to  realize  tiie 
possibilities  of  their  position.  The  average  girl  feels  that  her  possi- 
bilities are  just  to  make  certain  characters  with  a  lead  pencil. 

Mr.  Snedden.  Couldn't  the  business  school  do  that  just  as  well  as 
the  company  ? 

Mr.  Hendebscjhott.  Yes,  to  a  large  extent.  We  teach  this  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency.  We  pay  our  girls  whether  they  are 
sick  or  well,  and  we  therefore  feel  we  have  the  right  to  do  this  thing. 
It  will  surprise  you.  I  am  asked  not  to  give  out  the  details.  It 
would  surprise  you,  the  difference  in  absence  on  account  of  iUnees 
since  we  have  taken  up  the  course  and  before  we  took  it  up.  It 
would  surprise  you  to  note  the  difference  in  dress.  We  used  to 
have  girls  come  in  so  attired  that  you  would  think  they  had  not  tfie 
time  to  change  their  dress  after  having  been  at  a  fancy  ball.  They 
had  big  beads  that  hung  around  their  necks  and  two  or  three  spangles 
around  their  arm,  constantiy  in  the  way  in  their  work;  and  now 
you  see  girls  come  in  dressed  entirely  for  business.  They  will  be 
told,  ''You  can  not  get  ahead  in  yoiu*  business.  You  are  handi- 
capping yourself  in  favor  of  the  girl  who  dresses  herself  differently 
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and  takes  better  oare  of  herself."  We  do  not  ask  them  to  wear 
white,  or  to  wear  black,  but  we  do  ask  them  to  come  dressed  for 
business.    The  doctor  points  that  out  to  them. 

In  each  office  we  have  a  chief  record  derk,  who  keeps  a  monthly 
record  of  the  times  that  a  person  has  had  to  be  reprimanded  for 
handling  the  telephone  contrary  to  instructions.  Now,  their  instruc- 
tions are  virtually  made  up  from  the  best  information  we  can  get  from 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  CSo.,  who  have  very  extensive 
schools.  We  get  all  that  they  teach,  both  commercial  and  technical. 
And  then  we  get  the  examinations  from  the  telegraph  operators' 
offices,  which  is  virtually  the  same  thing.  Then  we  teach  our  own 
ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  telephone.  All  of  this  is  taught.  And 
we  have  a  committee  under  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  each  office 
there  is  this  one  person. 

Now,  we  have  a  personal  record  of  everybody  in  the  department. 
In  that  personal  record  we  have  their  ages,  what  education  they  have 
had,  what  experience  they  have  had  elsewhere,  and  all  of  those 
things.  Then  we  take  their  characteristics.  We  compile  that  record 
and  we  make  a  report  of  progress  on  it  about  every  six  months.  No 
manager  in  our  department  can  discharge.  Any  manager  can  send 
an  employee  back  to  the  training  bureau,  but  he  can  not  discharge. 
The  efficiency  of  the  manager  is  determined  by  the  number  the 
managers  send  back  to  the  training  bureau. 

The  Chaisman.  I  am  sure  we  are  aU  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Hender- 
schott. 

We  have  a  few  minutes  to  hear  from  Mr.  Fish  on  the  same  subject 
of  corporation  schools. 


CORPORATION  SCHOOLS. 

By  E.  H.  fish. 
Employment  Manager ^  Norton  Co,  and  Norton  Orinding  Co. 

Certain  portioDB  of  the  educational  problema  of  any  nation  are  readily  seen  to 
be  universal  in  their  application.  It  is  necessary  that  every  citizen  should  be  able 
to  read  and  understand  the  official  language  of  his  country  and  be  able  to  perform 
simple  mathematical  problems  and  understand  the  weights  and  measures  and  the 
monetary  system  which  prevails.  As  educational  facilities  increase,  however,  the 
time  soon  comes  when  the  question  may  be  fairly  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  certain 
special  and  technical  knowledge  should  be  imparted  imder  Government  direction 
or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  employer's  business  to  train  his  employees  for  the  more 
intimate  details  of  his  work. 

In  the  professions  it  has  become  possible  in  many  States  for  a  citizen  to  demand 
and  secure  a  full  training  from  infancy  to  the  point  where  he  can  stand  by  himself, 
in  a  modest  way,  in  his  plpfession.  In  some  places  the  Government  is  providing 
means  of  tndning  young  people  in  some  of  the  more  common  trades,  and  doing  the 
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work  with  conademble  effectiveneflB,  but  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  public 
will  intereet  itaelf  in  training  people  for  thoee  industries  which  are  highly  specialised 
and  in  which  many  of  the  processes  are  regarded  as  more  or  less  closely-guarded  trade 
secrets.  Such  conditions  must  be  met  by  the  industries  themselves.  When  such 
training  is  done  in  a  systematic  way  it  is  often  called  school  work,  and  the  organi- 
sation doing  the  work  is  called  a  corporation  school.  The  name  is  poorly  choeen, 
for  the  best  of  these  organised  plans  of  training  have  little  in  common  with  schods 
as  they  are  usually  understood,  and  they  are  not  by  any  means  limited  to  corpora- 
tions. 

These  schools,  to  use  the  term  which  is  usually  applied  to  them,  are  very  varied 
in  their  scope  and  difficult  to  classify.  It  is  only  possible  to  define  certain  types 
which,  when  modified  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  individual  business,  have  been 
foimd  practicable. 

Industrial  actiyities  may  be  broadly  divided  into  productloB,  administntion,  sales, 
engineering,  or  design. 

For  each  of  these  divisions  an  entirely  different  type  of  school  is  necessary. 

6OHOOI18  FOB  TRAINING  IN  FBODUCnON. 

A  very  few  cities  have  trade  echods  publicly  supported.  A  few  othera  have  similar 
sdiools  supported  by  philanthropy.  All  of  these  schools  together  do  not  prodaoa 
enough  skilled  workera  to  sensibly  affect  the  problem  as  a  whole.  They  are  extremely 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prospective  worker,  and  if  they  were  sufficiently 
numerous  they  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  employer,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease it  will  be  many  yean  before  they  will  do  more  Ihan  prove  the  possibility  of 
teaching  trades  in  schools.  Worken  lor  edctlled  and  semiskilled  trades  have  been 
recruited  from  Europe  where  systematic  truning  is  comnKm.  This  source  of  supply 
is  for  the  time  being  shut  off,  and  it  is  problematic  when  it  will  be  open  again.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  upbuilding  of  that  continent  will  so  increase  wages  that 
we  shall  see  no  more  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  manufacturers  are  looking  more 
carefully  into  the  question  of  training  their  own  workers  than  ever  before.  The  old 
apprenticeship  system  has  probably  gone  forever.  It  is  being  replaced  by  a  form  of 
training  which  combines  practice  in  shop  work  with  a  study  of  the  methods  used  and 
their  reasons,  with  enough  mathematics,  drawing  and  science  to  give  the  pupil  an 
intelligent  idea  of  what  he  is  doing.  The  organisation  of  these  schools  ranges  from  one 
in  which  the  young  workers  are  sent  to  some  outside  school  for  a  few  hours  each  week 
far  instruction  in  mathematics  and  other  academic  subjects  to  one  where  the  pupils 
are  under  the  care  of  foremen  especially  selected  for  their  ability  to  put  sometfcdng 
into  men  rather  than  get  production  out  of  them.  Here  the  classroom  work  is  corre- 
lated closely  with  what  has  been  done  or  is  about  to  be  done.  In  the  first  instance  the 
school  training  is  usually  given  by  teachers  whose  principal  duty  is  ordinary  school 
teaching,  and  who  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  industry  for  which  the  boys  are  being 
trained.  Such  work  is  truly  continuation  work,  that  is,  it  is  a  continuation  of  the 
work  wliich  they  have  previously  had  in  the  public  schools  rather  than  specialised 
work  for  the  industry  in  which  the  pupils  find  themselves.  The  other  and  more  spe- 
cialised type  of  school  recognises  that  intensive  study  of  the  art  of  production  unham- 
pered at  first  by  the  necessity  of  actually  producing  a  product  of  any  considerable 
value  leads  more  quickly  to  the  point  where  effective  production  commences  than 
any  of  the  more  protracted  methods.  This,  however,  presupposes  that  the  candidate 
is  mature  enough  to  realise  that  the  work  which  he  is  called  on  to  do  is  for  his  own 
benefit  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  program  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  sufficient  equipment  so 
that  for  a  considerable  time  the  beginner  can  be  entirely  separated  from  the  producers. 
There  must  also  be  a  sufficient  number  of  foremen  instructors  to  see  that  almost  every 
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moBt  be  letomed  to  the  pcoductiQii  depaiimeBt  «id  vepkoed  by  diose  who  have  the 
patience  lo  eee  lliat  their  pupiiB  learn  to  do,  no  matter  how  awfcwMd  they  watkj  be  at 
fimt.  It  ie  also  necenBry  that  the  woik  be  mote  carefuUy  gnded  as  to  difficulty,  and 
new  epemtknie,  than  ^aa  be  pooBiMe  in  the  paodvctMm  departaamt.  It  la  nnrewniy 
that  each  new  job  ahorid  eBiphariite  (he  pdato  already  ieanwd  from  prvwiom  onfli 
aadalM>  lead  up  eanly  to  Bome  new  eaes  which  are  more  rtadilygfaaped.  Thelengtii 
el  lime  apent  on  each  cUmb  of  woifc  should  be  aoch  as  to  make  it  peaaible  for  the  pnpfla 
to  do  it  ''habitually  well"  mther  than  to  merely  teach  them  *'how"  to  do  it. 

OMsroom  work  for  the  production  school  is  usually  limitsd  to  that  which  will  be 
immediately  useful  on  the  job  for  which  tiie  pupils  are  being  preparsd,  and  to  that 
sstsait  may  be  namwiDg  in  its  nature.  But  lor  that  amttsr  hig^  tniniag  along 
merhanical  lines  is  hardly  broadenhig  in  its  effect.  60  much  pwyem  has  been  made 
of  late  yean  that  it  seems  to  be  almost  imposnUe  for  a  youag  man  to  fit  hiamelf  to  deal 
with  mechanical  problems  before  he  must  earn  his  way  unlen  he  concentrates  on  the 
objective  which  he  has  chosen.  'AusinallmechanioallinesitseemBtobelefttothe 
man  himself  to  so  order  his  life  that  by  reading  or  by  contact  wttii  odier  men  he  amy 
beoomeabroad-ttuidedcitisen.  Some  few  shops  are  keeping  this  in  mind  and  addiiig 
ccNBsesincitiBenahip.  They  are  tsarhmg  their  men  the  proper  lehrt&ons  between  man 
and  master,  cafatal  and  labor,  and  endeayoring  to  flhow  them  that  what  is  for  the 
interest  of  one  is  for  the  interest  of  both.  Mindful  of  the  Isct  that  few  or  no  troublee 
hare  occuired  between  them  sad  their  well-educated  employees,  employan  are 
hoping  that  by  this  process  they  may  be  able  to  lessen  the  friction  which  is  an  all  too 
prevalent  part  of  modern  business  life. 

The  most  commonly  taught  subject  in  these  sqXioqIs  is  mathematics,  which  usually 
ooniiHtB  of  a  review  of  arithmetic  with  the  addition  of  a  Utile  geometry  of  oonstractaon 
and  a  little  trigonometry.  The  reiview  of  arithmetic  is  necessary  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  teaching  of  that  subject  in  the  public  schools  is  defective  as  because  the 
giadnate  of  tiie  public  schools  does  not  recognise  problems  as  they  come  to  him  in 
bosineB.  There  are  few  if  any  textbodka  available  to  the  public  sdiool-teachiar 
that  state  |NN)blems  as  they  are  stated  in  the  outside  worid.  There  problems  are  not 
set  up  by  themselves,  but  the  data  to  be  uied  has  to  be  dissntangled  from  a  great 
deal  of  extmneous  matter.  Again,  ezaasplss  in  textbookB  uanaHy  come  out  even 
because  tiie  answer  was  used  as  the  starting  point  in  auikiag  up  tiie  problem,  while  in 
the  mechanical  world  most  problems  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  any  such  happy 
conchuion.  PtoMems  are  stated  in  improbable  terms.  For  example,  hardly  any 
iaduatiy  uses  feet,  yards,  and  inches  at  the  same  time.  Measurements  in  the  buildiag 
trades  are  given  in  feet  and  inches,  ihe  surveyor  uses  feet  and  decimals,  dry  goods 
wanufactuiem  use  yards  and  vulgar  ftactions  of  yards,  and'soon.  These  conventiona 
are  almost  entirely  ignored.  The  pupil  must  ftcstof  all  learn  the  conventions  of  the 
industry  in  irhkh  he  is  waridag,  and  then  he  must  leani  to  reoogniae  proUems  whan 
stated  in  the  language  of  the  industry.  Probably  every  boy  of  14  knows  how  aiany 
ounces  there  are  in  a  ])ound,  but  when  an  examination  was  given  to  a  nundi>er  of 
applicants  for  a  position  in  a  shop  in  Connecticut  in  which  the  question  was  stated* 
*'How  many  ounces  are  there  in  a  pound  of  steel?"  only  two  in  15  of  the  applicants 
could  tell. 

The  geooietry  which  is  needed  in  most  industries  is  that  of  construction,  and  only  a 
very  few  geometrical  constructions  find  useful  applicatums.  Public-sdiool  in- 
structofB  in  drawing  oftentimes  teach  as  many  as  50  or  00  such  constructions  while  a 
doaen  will  cover  the  necessities. 

Trigonometry  is  not  ordinarily  taught  in  the  public  schools  at  all,  but  it  has  numer^ 
ous  i^lications  in  the  machinist  and  building  trades  so  that  if  it  were  better  under- 
stood, much  gain  would  result.    All  that  is  necessary,  however,  is  an  understanding  of 
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the  right  triangle  and  a  few  applicatioiiB  which  may  be  made  by  conrndering  other 
triangles  as  made  up  of  two  xi^t  triangles.  Theae  ptoblema  are  easily  grasped  by 
papils  who  find  arithmetic  a  fairly  easy  study. 

Drawing  is  commonly  taught  to  pupils  of  such  schools.  Various  attempts  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  teach  the  reading  of  drawings  without  teaching  their  making. 
Teaching  drawing  to  apprentices  is  sometimes  questioned  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
danger  that  they  will  wish  to  drop  their  trade  and  become  draftsmen  since  it  is  a  trade 
at  which  workers  can  wear  clean  clothes.  If  boys  would  thoroughly  learn  the  ma- 
chinist's trade  and  then  turn  to  drafting  there  would  be  no  objection,  especially  from 
other  machinists  who  have  to  work  from  the  drawings  made  by  the  nontechnical 
draftsman.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  boys  are  apt  to  turn  to  the  draftsman's  vocation 
long  before  they  have  acquired  any  decided  heat  for  the  machinist's  trade. 

If  the  instructor  knows  and  can  teach  his  pupils  that  the  actual  ability  to  make  a 
drawing  from  a  model  or  copy  another  drawing  is  only  the  most  elementary  part  of 
the  draftsman's  art,  he  can  keep  his  machinist's  apprentices  from  changing  their 
trade. 

Reading  drawings  may  be  taught  by  the  use  of  assembly  drawings  on  which  one 
view  of  a  detail  is  pointed  out  to  the  pupil  and  he  is  required  to  outline  with  a  pencil 
the  corresponding  views  of  that  detail,  or  by  selecting  from  a  pile  of  parts  of  machinery 
tiie  one  which  corresponds  to  a  given  blue  print  and  then  pointing  out  to  the  satis&u> 
tion  of  the  instructor  the  different  holes,  bosses,  etc.,  which  the  print  calls  for.  None 
of  these  schemes,  however,  seems  to  be  in  any  way  more  efficient  than  the  actual 
teaching  of  the  making  of  a  working  drawing.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  is 
not  foimd  necessary  to  teach  a  pupil  the  principles  of  projection  previous  to  having 
him  make  drawings  of  actual  parts  of  machinery. 

One  of  the  opportunities  which  is  most  filled  with  opportunities  fc^  good,  but  which 
is  most  neglected,  is  that  of  planting  the  seeds  of  good  citizenship.  As  we  stated  above, 
the  better  educated  a  man  is  the  more  apt  he  is  to  see  the  true  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  A  college  man  is  seldom  a  i>articipant  in  labor  troubles,  not 
because  he  \b  well  paid,  for  that  is  often  not  the  case,  but  because  he  keenly  realises 
the  expenses  to  which  the  employer  is  put  and  of  which  more  poorly  educated  men 
seem  to  be  totally  unaware.  A  tactful  instructor  is  able  to  bring  up  such  matters  in 
connection  with  his  teaching  of  other  subjects  and  make  considerable  progress  to- 
ward instilling  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  some  idea  of  the  correct  distribution  of 
the  margin  between  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  value  of  the  finished  product.  That 
instruction  may  easily  be  worth  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  the  school. 

This  description  of  classroom  work  applies  directly  to  such  trades  as  that  of  machinist, 
cabinetmaker,  pattern  maker,  etc.,  which  require  the  use  of  mathematics  and  of 
mechanical  drawings.  The  most  work  has  been  done  along  these  Unes,  and  it  has  been 
tried  out  most  thoroughly:  Other  trades  require  variations.  For  example,  drawing 
for  an  interior  decorator  is  very  different  from  that  for  a  machinist,  and  his  necessary 
mathematics  is  very  limited.  He  is  apt  to  divide  a  wall  space  in  halves  by  doubling 
a  string  rather  than  by  measuring  and  dividing  by  two.  These  variations,  however, 
do  not  affect  the  general  principles  on  which  this  work  is  done,  but  only  the  details 
under  which  it  is  carried  out. 

ADMINISTBATION . 

Schools  of  administration  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  most  elementary 
and  which  teach  the  mechanical  work  of  the  office,  and  those  which  teach  the  prin- 
ciples of  finance  and  the  administration  of  large  business  establishments. 

The  elementary  courses  are  specialized  into  schools  of  typewriting,  stenography, 
bookkeeping,  use  of  phonograph  and  comptometer  and  similar  labor-saving  office 
devices. 
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Some  of  these  subjects,  such  as  stenography  and  typewriting,  are  also  taught  in 
the  public  schools  and  in  private  business  colleges,  but  the  work  is  so  apt  to  be 
oaperficial  that  many  concenis  are  forced  to  train  their  own  employees.  The 
pid>]ic  schoola,  and  tlie  private  schools,  which  are  not  attached  to  businesB  houses,  are 
under  the  handicap  that  they  must  show  almost  immediate  returns.  The  pupil 
expects  to  be  taught  the  complete  art  in  so  brief  a  period  of  time  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  the  instruction  to  sink  in.  The  corporation  school  is  able  to  drill 
its  pupils  much  more  thoroughly,  because  the  pupil  is  being  paid  while  he  or  she  is 
learning  and  therefore  much  more  content  to  be  thorough.  There  is  no  marked 
difference  other  than  this  between  the  methods  of  the  corporation  school  and  the 
public  school.  Both  use  practice  on  work  which,  if  not  actually  used,  might  well  be, 
if  it  is  well  enough  done  to  be  acceptable.  The  standards  of  acceptability  are  the 
standards  of  the  commercial  world,  not  of  the  artificial  public-school  world. 

Other  schools  which  may  be  classed  as  elementary  are  those  which  teach  the  routine 
office  procedure  of  the  corporation.  These  schools  may  consist  of  a  mere  arrangement 
for  routing  the  candidate  through  different  departments  and  divisions  of  departments 
for  the  sake  of  fiamiliariring  him  with  that  which  precedes  and  follows  the  work  which 
he  is  being  trained  to  do  so  that  he  can  do  his  work  intelligently.  This  may  extend 
80  far  as  to  include  work  in  the  manufacturing  departments  if  that  appears  to  be 
necessary,  as  it  is  in  many  cases,  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  reasons  why 
work  is  done  certain  ways  in  the  office.  All  of  this  training  should  be  accompanied 
by  lectures  or  ^uizses  and  made  the  subject  of  reports  by  the  pupils  so  that  their  under- 
standing of  wmit  has  been  presented  to  them  may  be  checked  up  and  any  misconcep- 
tioDs  cleared  up  before  they  become  habits  of  thought. 

If  it  is  not  felt  that  time  can  be  allowed  for  the  new  office  man  or  woman  to  go  through 
ft  cooiae  of  actual  work  in  other  departments,  a  great  deal  maybe  accomplished  by 
trips  througji  the  factory  and  other  departments  of  the  office  under  the  guidance  of 
oome  one  who  is  well  informed  and  who  is  able  to  make  himself  interesting.  This  is 
reduced  in  some  cases  to  a  lecture  with  lantern  slides  illustrating  different  stages  of 
manufacture.  This,  however,  is  only  better  than  no  instruction  at  all.  Very  few 
ci  us  learn  with  facility  from  illustrations  which  appear  in  only  two  dimensions.  If 
it  were  possible  to  use  stereoscopic  views  which  would  give  some  sense  of  distance, 
lantern  slides  or  moving  pictures  might  very  probably  be  used  to  much  better  advan- 
tage than  they  have  been  as  yet. 

Advanced  training  for  the  executives  usually  takes  the  form  of  courses  of  study 
given  by  outside  institutions  of  which  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  an  example. 
Such  work  can  only  be  classed  under  the  head  of  corporation  school  work  when  a 
group  of  men  take  up  these  courses  by  working  on  them  together  under  the  leadership 
of  some  one  of  their  own  number. 

An  efficient  executive  must  of  necessity  be  a  man  of  broad  training.  It  is  very 
natural  to  promote  men  to  executive  positions  from  those  which  have  been  narrow, 
in  which  case,  any  form  of  training  which  has  a  broadening  effect  is  valuable.  Such 
m  man  may  be  expected  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business 
but  he  very  likely  may  be  lacking  in  diplomacy,  knowledge  of  general  business  prin- 
ciples,  ability  to  analyze  financial  and  other  reports.  He  may  need  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  legal  matters  relating  to  property  and  employment,  credit,  advertising,  and 
other  phases  of  business. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  may  in  some  measure  be  gained  by  selected  reading  on 
psychology,  self-development,  speaking,  industrial  law,  and  history,  and  technical 
study  in  his  chosen  line.  He  should  by  no  means  neglect  political  and  economic 
questions  as  they  arise.  He  must  not  allow  himself  to  become  so  engrossed  in  his  own 
immediate  work  that  he  can  not  keep  a  broad  outlook  on  business  as  a  whole.  So  far 
as  it  may  be  classed  as  school  work,  corporation  schools  for  executives  offer  reading  in 
economics,  commercial  law,  organization,  principles  of  efficiency,  management,  cost 
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acoonnting,  acoounting  pnctioe,  auditixig,  money  and  banking,  corponation  finaacei 
foreign  exchange,  investment  and  flpeculation,  real  estate,  insucance,  etc.^ 

a^IiBB  AND  ENeiNBBBINO  B0HOOL8. 

Oollegee  and  tedmical  scIiooIb  are  graduating  large  nunberB  xif  yomxg  men  ercry 
year.  They  find  it  difficult  to  bridge  tbe  gap  between  echool  life  and  bwAnen  life. 
The  laige  manuhcturerB  of  ^ectrical  machinery  were  among  the  first  to  realise  tet 
these  gfadoates  need  only  proper  handling,  Bupplemental  to  thcdr  ediool  tiaining,  to 
become  in  a  few  years  very  valuable  men.  They  have  been  to  succeBBfnl  that  odier 
kige  employers  have  created  schools  for  adapting  college  graduates  to  their  businesB. 
Tlieee  consist  gmeially  of  a  course  of  study  and  work  in  such  departments  of  the  diop 
and  office  as  have  a  bearing  on  what  will  be  required  of  the  young  man.  Iftiieaanis 
to  produce  a  salesman,  the  shop  training  will  usually  include  only  those  departmeotB 
whidi  visibly  affect  the  quality  or  appearance  of  the  finished  product,  and  the  office 
tndningwill  be  ixretty  complete.  If  Hie  course  is  for  engineers,  or  designers,  theoffice 
work  will  be  largely  omitted,  and  the  shop  woik  will  thoroughly  cover  every  depart- 
ment in  which  tlie  factory  differs  from  the  standard  which  was  set  before  tbe  pupil  in 
college.  In  addition  to  iiiis  tmining  in  the  technicalities  of  the  bustnesB,  courseo  in 
salesmanship,  consisting  of  lectures,  quizaes,  and  in  some  cases  demonstiatian,  and 
practice,  are  offered.  All  of  tiiis  is  supplemented  by  training  in  tlie  dictation  of  let- 
ters, the  use  of  conrect  langut^e,  and  the  psychology  of  selling. 

Tlie  tmining  of  a  salesman  can  never  be  considered  complete,  ^o  matter  how 
thorough  his  preliminary  work,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  not  only  be  followed  up 
in  the  field,  but  he  must  be  brought  back  to  the  factory  or  home  office  and  given  a 
course  which  will  refresh  his  loyalty,  bring  his  information  up  to  date  as  to  new  prod- 
ucts or  changes  in  old,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  difficulties  under  which  tlie  manage- 
ment is  laboring,  and  which  it  is  easy  for  him  to  forget  under  jnessure  from  his  cus- 
tomers. 

This  may  be  done  by  calling  all  the  representatives  to  the  home  office  once  a  year 
for  a  few  days,  during  which  the  time  is  divided  between  the  reading  of  more  or  less 
abstruse  papers  and  Bodal  activity.  There  is  always  present,  however,  the  danger 
that  the  social  side  will  so  ovenhadow  the  educational  tiiat  the  latter  may  be  entirely 
lost.  A  better  plan  for  many  purposes  is  that  of  bringing  in  the  representatives  in 
small  groups  for  a  longer  period,  and  having  them  take  part  in  the  actual  shop  and 
office  work  so  that  they  rub  elbows  with  the  producers,  and  get  a  taste  of  tlie  difficult 
ties  which  they  must  meet. 

COKCLVSION. 

Corporation  school  work  is  growing,  but  only  as  the  necessity  becomes  vital  to  each 
concern.  There  is  a  tendency  to  expect  more  of  public  schools  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  business  than  is  reasonable.  The  public  schools,  colleges,  and  technical 
schools  content  themselves  with  teaching  with  jninciples  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  different  trades  and  business  occupations,  and  business  houses  must  furnish  the 
detailed  training  which  is  peculiar  to  their  branch  of  industry.  More  and  more 
employers  are,  however,  feeling  the  pressure  of  circumstances  und  the  scarcity  of 
trained  workers  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  plant,  but  better  than  that,  an  ever  increas- 
ing number,  seeing  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves,  their  employees,  and  the  world  at 
large,  are  beginning  to  train  their  men  of  their  own  accord,  instead  of  waiting  until 
circumstances  make  it  necessary. 

a  From  a  paper  by  C.  R.  BttntenDt,  educational  director,  American  Steal  A  Wire  Co.,  at  the  fint  annnal 
meeting  ot  tlie  National  Aaodation  of  Corporation  Sehoob. 
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Mr.  BLBWBTr.  What  is  the  plaoe  of  free-hand  drawfaig  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  I 

Ur.  Fish.  Free-hand  drawing  should  be  taught  in  the  grammar 
schoob  for  recreation  and  appreciation  only. 

Mr.  BuBWBrr.  I  know  we  have  not  readked  the  resnlts  that  we 
dMTOy  hn%  certainly  the  pencil  ought  to  be  an  instrument  of  expres- 
sion; die  childrm  ought  to  be  able  at  the  end  of  the  grammar^«chool 
course  to  use  the  pencil  as  a  means  of  expression. 

Mr.  Fifflx.  Saj^Mse  you  were  to  continue  teaching  in  the  secondary 
aehoob  interior  decorating  as  a  trade,  would  you  consider  the  pupil 
y^bo  had  taken  free-hand  drawing  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
better  fitted  than  the  pupil  who  had  not  taken  itt 

Mr.  BuBwsrrr.  Oh,  unquestionably.  Why  not?  It  depends  upon 
the  teaching,  of  course.  In  poor  teaching,  you  would  get  a  poor 
result.  But  as  I  say,  the  pencil  should  be  a  means  of  expression  for 
the  child;  he  should  be  able  to  express  himself  with  equal  facility  as 
he  would  with  the  pen.    It  should  be  a  natural  mode  of  expression. 

Mr.  FiBH.  Do  you  think  we  can  develop  an  artistic  sense  in  the 
grammar  grades? 

Mr.  Bij&wBTT.  I  think  we  can  show  throughout  the  country  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  CooLET.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  I  saw  an  exhibition  of  a  lot  of 
work  done  in  one  of  the  schools  by  pupils  of  the  third  or  fourth 
grade  which  was  beyond  the  average  of  what  they  did  in  the  seventh 
and  ei^th. 

Mr.  Blbwett.  I  think  that  one  of  the  commonest  explanations 
would  be  that  we  are  doing  better  teaching  down  there,  teaching 
the  child  with  less  hampering  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  That  is, 
we  use  the  brush  and  the  pencil  there  as  a  natural  mode  of  expres- 
sion. As  we  advance  we  become  too  conscious  of  the  restrictions 
that  the  teachers  place  upon  us.  I  think  that  is  a  conclusive  answer 
to  your  questicm. 

Mr.  Fish.  My  expmence  has  been  in  teaching  architectural  draw- 
ing that  we  find  that  those  who  had  been  sent  to  us  as  being  extremely 
good  subjects  because  of  the  work  they  had  done  in  the  public 
schools,  fall  ccmsiderably  bdbind  those  who  were  not  given  any 
instruction  at  aU. 

Mr.  BLSWEfTT.  We  get  the  same  thing  with  English.  We  have  col- 
lege men  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  secondary  English,  and 
who  do  not  know  that  boys  and  girls  can  come  out  of  the  secondaiy 
schools  with  a  command  of  English  that  a  good  many  of  us  did  not 
have  when  we  left  college.  They  should  have  an  appreciation  of 
literature  and  an  ability  to  express  themselves  in  language.  You 
see  college  men  cmideinning  the  Englidh  that  comes  up  from  the 
secondary  schools.    They  should  put  themselves  in  the  attitude  of 
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familioming  themselves  with  what  secondary  schools  are  ofiEering. 
Tou  would  then  get  a  different  result  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  CooLET.  I  can  remember  when  the  college  men  offered  that 
same  argiunent  against  chemistry  and  physics  and  said  there  should 
be  more  Latin  and  Greek. 

Mr.  Snedden.  Mr.  Fish,  if  you  had  two  or  three  hours  in  manual 
training  work,  woxdd  you  expect  that  to  be  accompanied  with  ability 
to  draw  a  sketch  in  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Fish.  I  would  feel  that  otherwise  manual  traixiing  might  be 
considered  as  recreational.  Take  it  altogether,  it  is  really  all  manual 
training  in  a  way.  I  feel  that  the  fellow  who  takes  otir  r^ular 
manual-training  coiuses  in  the  public  school  is  not  necessarily  bene- 
fited if  he  is  going  to  take  up  the  serious  study  of  a  trade.  I  think 
he  is  benefited  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  groundwork  for  any  specific 
trade,  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  done  any  good. 

Mr.  Snedden.  If  a  boy  has  taken  two  years  in  manual  training, 
is  he  helped  when  he  starts  out  to  be  a  tailor  ? 

Mr.  Blewett.  I  think  you  psychologists  might  say  no  to  that,  but 
I  would  say  yes,  sir;  I  shoxild  say  that  that  boy  who  had  two  years 
in  manual  training  in  any  of  our  schools  certainly  would  be  benefited 
when  he  took  up  the  trade. 

Mr.  Snedden.  The  trade  of  a  tailor? 

Mr.  Blewett.  Yes,  tailor,  and  bricklayer,  and  any  trade;  he  would 
be  able  to  take  up  the  trade  with  greater  facility  than  the  boy  who 
had  not  had  it.    Let  us  hear  from  Mr.  Harvey  here. 

Mr.  Habvet.  I  should  say  yes.    It  is  a  demonstrated  fact. 

Mr.  Snedden.  I  can  not  find  any  solid  evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  Harvey.  It  is  a  demonstrated  fact. 

Mr.  Fish.  It  is  entirely  contrary  to  our  experience. 

Mr,  Habvet.  It  is  not  contrary  to  mine;  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
good,  sound  psychology. 

Mr.  Snedden.  I  think  it  is  not  justified  by  any  of  our  psychology. 

Mr.  Habvet.  What  does  a  tailor  need  to  know  t  What  qualities 
does  he  need  to  possess  in  order  to  be  a  skilful  tailor  ? 

Mr.  Snedden.  The  tailor  certainly  needs  to  have  skill  at  his  trade. 

Mr.  Habvet.  He  certainly  has  to  have  skill,  the  skill  that  enables 
him  to  do  certain  things  accurately.  That  is  true.  He  gets  a  certain 
kind  of  mental  attitude  in  his  two  years  of  woodwork  that  lays  a 
foundation  for  his  being  a  good  tailor,  for  it  means  accuracy  when 
applied  to  something  else.    That  is  good  psychology. 

Mr.  Snedden.  The  psychology  there  is  pretty  obscure,  I  think.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Fish.  There  is  one  place  where  we  -are  apt  to  get  into  a  dis- 
agreement, taking  manual  training,  for  instance,  as  producing  habits 
of  work.    You  know,  the  employer's  most  serious  difficulty  really  is 
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in  bridging  over  the  time  while  the  young  man  is  getting  away  from 
the  habit  of  going  to  school  into  the  habit  of  going  to  work. 

Mr.  Blewett.  I  think  you  have  got  age  there  to  help  you  out  on 
that  situation. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  have  to  have  a  motive,  too,  a  new  motive. 

Mr.  Snebden.  The  motive  is  in  the  work,  and  the  motive  is  in  the 
wages  earned.    And  he  would  want  to  hold  his  job. 

llie  Chairman.  That  is  not  always  fully  aroused  in  the  case  of  the 
boy. 

Mr.  Sneddek.  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  we  can  teach 
third-grade  children  and  teach  them  better  than  we  can  at  16,  and 
with  better  results.  Now,  with  certain  specific  individuals — perhaps 
tailors,  perhaps  bookkeepers,  perhaps  machinists,  going  into  particu- 
lar lines — that  is  where  we  can  get  results,  because  we  then  have  a 
direct  motive.  But,  I  am  afraid  of  the  moving  picture,  the  vaude- 
ville show,  the  music  machine,  and  all  those  things.  The  fact  is,  our 
boys  who  have  been  through  our  schools  and  have  studied  music,  on 
up  to  the  high  school,  can  not  sing  America  or  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner.  If  they  can  not  do  it  when  they  are  20  years  of  age,  I  do 
not  know  that  you  can  teach  them  later.  That  is  a  matter  of  our 
social  psychology.  But  I  am  pessimistic  of  getting  beyond  this  point 
you  mention  of  appreciation  in  the  fields  of  music  and  drawing. 

Mr.  Blewbtt.  I  do  not  know  just  what  results  you  are  getting,  but 
it  may  be  that  similar  things  are  being  done  elsewhere  perhaps  better. 
We  take  our  children  who  sing  the  classical  courses  in  the  high  school, 
and  certainly  express  them  artistically  with  great  joy  to  those  who 
hear  them,  and  with  evident  joy  to  themselves,  and  put  them  into  a 
pubfic  concert  with  a  symphony  orchestra,  take  them  into  a  relation- 
ship that  they  had  not  had  before,  and  find  that  they  do  the  work 
80  well  that  tile  orchestra  is  carried  beyond  an  interest  per  se  to  the 
work  of  the  children.  You  get  that  sort  of  a  result  from  the  regular 
public  school  training  in  music.  Now,  that  is  where  you  get  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  are  not,  certainly,  going  to  suggest  that  music  be 
eliminated  from  American  life. 

Mr.  Snedden.  We  have  there  one  of  the  largest  pedagogical  ques- 
tions, i.  e.,  whether  we  can  teach  appreciation  by  teaching  execution. 
I  believe  that  a  boy  who  has  made  one  bookcase  in  a  manual  train- 
ing class  is  more  apt  to  appreciate  good  furniture  after  having  done 
that. 

Mr.  Fish.  But  not  necessarily  make  a  better  cabinetmaker. 

Mr.  Snedden.  Not  necessarily  make  a  better  cabinetmaker,  except 
the  distinction  and  selection  of  good  from  bad. 

The  CShairman.  I  do  not  see  why,  having  learned  something  about 
the  construction  of  a  chair,  he  is  not  going  to  be  a  better  cabinetmaker. 
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Mr.  Fish.  In  the  manual  training  school  you  do  it  the  way  it  is 
made  in  the  manual  training  school,  and  the  cabinetmaker  may  make 
it  a  different  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  he  has  had  that  training.  He  will 
make  a  better  jMeoe  of  fumitare  than  if  he  had  not  had  that  training. 

lAr»  SmsDMBN.  I  do  not  adTOcato  dispensing  with  teaching  8<»ne- 
thing  about  execution,  in  any  art  field,  whether  it  be  papering  or 
painting  or  music,  or  anything  in  the  field  of  art;  I  do  not  advocate 
dispensing  with  teaching  some  execution  as  a  means  of  teaching 
^pjwecaation.  I  do  not  advocate  that.  Hie  teaching  of  execution 
means  the  teaching  of  appreciatk>n.  Why,  for  instance,  I  would  Uke 
to  have  every  boy  in  the  grammar  school  make  a  suit  of  dothes, 
because  I  think  he  would  have  better  clothes  ever  after.  I  would 
have  him  cook  a  meal,  because  I  think  he  would  be  more  appreci- 
ative of  his  wife's  cooking.  And  so  with  other  things.  But  when  I 
come  into  drawing  and  music,  the  one  thing  wherein  I  differ  with  you 
concerns  our  effort  to  make  all  our  children  leam  to  play  music,  to 
sing,  and  to  draw.  It  does  not  follow  to«<lay  that  we  can  raise  the 
standard  of  musical  appreciation  in  this  ooimtry  at  this  time  in  deal- 
ing with  our  children  from  twelve  years,  the  sixth  grade,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  CShaibmak.  It  is  one  thmg  to  aubecribe  to  the  proposition  to 
teach  music,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  raise  the  question  aa  to 
whether  we  ought  to  expect  all  boys  and  girls  to  exhibit  genius  in 
music. 

Mr.  Snedden.  I  think  that  when  we  pass  the  sixth  grade  music 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  elective  subjects. 

Mr.  BuBWETT.  Do  you  mean  elective  in  the  high  school;  that 
the  boy  should  be  permitted  to  go  through  the  high  school  without 
having  done  any  chorus  workt 

Mr.  Snbddsn.  A  little  chorus  work  does  not  hurt,  but  I  mean  that 
you  should  not  devote  a  whole  lot  of  time  to  it. 

Adjourned  at  5.15  o'dodc. 
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The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 
Commercial  Education: 

In  Latin  America,  by  Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

In  England,  by  I.  L.  Kandel. 

In  Germany,  by  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA,  A  SKETCH  OF  ITS 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRESENT  STATUS. 

By  EDGAR  EWING  BRANDON, 
Dean  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cliainna&,  and  members  of  the  Congren,  it  is  a  special  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  present  to  you  in  a  brief  form  and  more  as  a  matter  of  outline  than  as  a  scientific 
investigation  of  the  subject,  the  conm&ercial  education  that  is  at  present  found  in 
Latin  America.  The  subject  presents  itself  to  my  mind  under  thiee  heads.  First, 
the  relation  of  conmiercial  education  to  the  older  and  more  established  forms  of  edu* 
cation.  Second,  an  account  of  its  establishment  and  development  in  Latin  America. 
Third,  the  form  of  otganization  used  in  these  countries. 

As  I  think  of  the  subject,  two  very  interesting  experiences  come  to  my  mind.  The 
first  was  a  public  gathering,  in  the  students'  club  of  one  of  the  well  known  South 
American  universities  where  the  major  part  of  the  student  body  was  assembled  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  one  of  the  favorite  professors  of  the  institution.  The  hall  was 
packed  with  the  61ite  of  the  nation;  the  platform  was  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the 
student  organization,  a  large  number  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution,  and  many  men 
of  prominence  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation.  The  address  was  on  a  philosophical, 
sociological  subject,  carefully  developed  and  expressed  in  forms  that  were  a  model  of 
public  address.  The  audience  listened  with  the  closest  attention,  comprehended 
thoroughly  the  argument  of  the  speaker,  and  generously  applauded  the  points  that  he 
made.  As  I  have  said  it  was  a  philosophical  address,  the  ideas  were  neither  popular 
or  picturesque,  and  yet  that  entire  audience  of  young  men  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. I  doubt  if  the  occasion  could  be  duplicated  in  many  universities  of  North 
America. 

Much  later  I  was  reading  a  book  on  education  written  by  the  head  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  in  the  capital  of  Bolivia  in  which  I  found  the  words  I  paraphrase  as  follows: 
"The  young  men  in  the  commeicial  school  will  acquire  knowledge,  not  merely  to 
transmit  it  and  comment  upon  it,  but  to  apply  it  in  a  practical  life. "  This  state- 
ment made  by  a  Latin  American  who  had  studied  profoundly  and  traveled  widely 
defines  indirectly,  but  accurately  the  old  type  of  higher  education  in  Latin  America, 
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and  enabled  me  to  chaimctedze,  as  I  had  not  been  able  to  do  before,  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  the  dehg^tfnl  meeting  and  the  refined,  eloquent  address  I  had 
listened  to  at  the  student  dub. 

I.  Ths  RKLAnoNS  OF  ComaoMaAL  Edugatiom  imto  thb  TRADinoNAL  EnncATioy. 

XJnivenity  education  in  Latin  Ameiica  (and  when  I  use  the  term  uniyeiBity  edu- 
cation I  include  in  it  the  usual  hi^  school  education,  which  in  a  great  many  countries 
of  Latin  America  is  merely  a  prelude  to  the  univeisity  professional  career) — a  uni- 
Tenity  education,  I  say,  is  distinctly  a  cultural  education.  Such  has  been  its  history 
and  such  its  traditfton.  The  uniYefsities  of  the  colonial  times  were  founded  on  the 
model  of  the  Spanidi  univemities  of  the  era  of  the  renaissance,  and  they  continued 
with  marked  fidelity  the  tiaditioDS  of  that  age  throughout  the  whole  colonial 
period.  When  Latin  America  became  independent,  the  national  universities  most 
naturally  continued  the  same  inherent  tradition.  The  so-called  practical  professions 
were  slow  to  develop.  It  has  only  been  within  a  generation  that  engineering  has 
found  a  place  worthy  of  the  name  in  these  historic  institutions.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  came  still  later,  and  even  medicine  that  led  t£e  way  and  preceded  all  the 
others  was  for  a  long  time  hampered  by  the  overemphasis  placed  on  theory. 

In  the  seccmdary  school,  which  was  but  the  nursery  of  the  university,  very  conaid- 
emble  emphasis  was  laid  upon  linguistic  studies.  The  tradition  of  the  classics  lin- 
gered for  a  while  and  when  it  died  out  was  replaced  by  the  emphasis  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  modem  tongues.  As  a  student  moved  on  into  the  university  proper  his 
attention  was  directed  almost  exclusively  to  literary,  philosophical,  historical,  and 
sociological  study.  In  short,  it  was  the  so-caUed  cultural  education  in  which  the  ab- 
stract predominated,  and  even  in  a  subject  like  mathematics  the  tendency  was  to  lay 
the  stress  upon  mathematical  theory  and  disregard  the  applications  that  might  be 
made  in  fields  of  engineering.  These  lines  of  study — ^theoretical  and  cultural — 
appeal  strongly  to  the  Latin  American  mind,  a  mind  that  is  active,  imaginative, 
inquisitive,  discriminating,  critical,  eager  to  discuss  and  delighting  itself  in  dialec- 
tics. Furthermore,  these  tendencies  of  higher  education,  both  secondary  and  uni- 
versity, were  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  clientele  of  the  university  was  limited, 
being  confined  in  many  countries  to  the  uppermost  class  of  society  and  preparing  for  a 
selected  list  of  professions;  public  service,  the  law,  and  in  more  recent  times  to  a 
Umited  extent  for  medicine  and  engineering.  In  short  the  preparation  was,  with  rare 
exception,  for  public  life  and  not  for  industrial  development. 

At  first  view,  it  might  be  feared  that  such  a  long  established  tradition  of  education, 
and  such  a  tendency  of  mental  activity  as  I  have  described  as  prevalent  throughout 
Latin  America,  would  militate  against  the  establishment  and  development  of  com- 
mercial education.    I  make  bold  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.    There  are  many 
I>oint8  of  contact  between  the  traditional  education  and  commercial  education. 
The  latter  is  too  often  thought  of  as  narrow,  special,  and  wholly  practical  in  the  nar- 
rowest acceptation  of  that  word,  but  such  is  not  the  case.    In  the  curriculum  of  com- 
mercial schools  there. is  laige  space  for  the  so-called  cultural  subjects  and  the  curricula 
of  the  best  commercial  schools  of  Latin  America  are  a  standing  proof  of  this  fact. 
Such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  psychology,  which  at  present  enjoy  such  an 
important  position  in  the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  Latin  American  secondary 
school  have  an  equal  rank  in  the  properly  organized  school  of  commerce.    If  a  stu- 
dent is  preparing  for  anything  more  than  the  smallest  local  business  he  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  development,  political  and  industrial,  of  the  civilized  nations, 
he  must  know  the  world's  resources,  their  origin,  and  their  lines  of  distribution. 
He  must  know  the  processes  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  no  vocation  is  this  knowledge 
more  necessary  and  more  practical  than  in  commerce. 

Likewise  the  tradition  of  linguistic  studies,  so  firmly  established  in  Latin  America, 
can  have  a  no  better  field  than  in  the  commercial  school.  The  only  difference  in  the 
position  of  these  humanistic  and  linguistic  studies  in  the  two  types  of  school  is  the 
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difference  in  the  motivation.  In  the  one,  it  iff  entirely  cultural,  leading  to  that  de- 
velopment of  keen  intellect  and  active  intereet  in  the  unfolding  of  a  philoeophical 
thens  such  as  I  witneaaed  in  the  student  club.  In  the  other,  these  subjects  are  studied 
for  the  sake  of  their  application  to  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  development 
of  society.  In  no  portion  of  the  world  could  there  be  found  a  better  prepared  field 
for  the  implantation  of  a  commercial  education  of  this  broad,  thoroughly  educative 
type  than  in  Latin  America.  The  basic  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  have  long 
since  been  naturalised  there.  They  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  race.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  attack  these  subjects  from  a  modem  point  of  view. 

II.  The  Estabusbxent  of  Gomxxbcial  Education  pi  Latik  Ambbica. 

The  introduction  of  commercial  education  into  Latin  America  is  of  recent  date. 
Although  I  find  mention  of  isolated  commercial  schools  founded  more  than  a  half 
century  ago,  there  was  no  oiganized  effort  to  develop  this  form  of  education  until 
much  later.  With  the  oi)ening  of  the  present  century,  however,  there  grew  up  in 
several  Latin  American  countries,  and  idmost  contemporaneously,  the  idea  that  this 
type  of  education  should  receive  the  active  support  of  the  state.  Several  reasons 
operated  to  produce  this  effect.  P^irst,  there  was  a  world  movement  in  favor  of  oigan- 
ized commrecial  education  at  that  time.  Previously  there  had  been  certain  commer- 
cial schools  of  renown  in  Europe,  and  in  our  own  country  there  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  a  lazge  number  of  purely  practical  business  colleges,  but  it  was  left  for 
&e  present  century  to  form  a  thorough  philosophy  of  commercial  education  and  to 
show  how  this  philosophy  could  be  put  into  practice,  producing  an  education  that 
was  no  lees  educative  than  other  types  and  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  meet  a  crying 
need.  Another  cause  was  the  growing  importance  of  Latin  America  in  world-wide 
commerce.  With  each  advancing  decade  it  became  more  obvious  that  the  world 
was  dependent  upon  the  products  of  Latin  America.  As  long  as  the  world  could  fore- 
go whsU;  Latin  America  could  give,  she  was  allowed  to  remain  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  isolation  to  which  her  geographical  position  had  relegated  her.  But  when 
the  demands  of  modem  industry  and  manufactures  made  the  products  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  south  of  vital  importance;  when  the  growing  population  of  Europe  and 
the  higher  standards  of  living  demanded  increased  and  cheaper  food  products,  then 
it  was  that  Latin  America  came  into  its  own,  and  the  routes  of  commerce,  that  had 
heretofore  run  exclusively  east  and  west  across  the  seas,  began  to  run  north  and  south 
as  well.  When  the  conquest  of  the  Tropics  was  achieved,  when  certain  maladies  were 
overcome  by  the  achievements  of  modem  science,  and  when  the  danger  of  epidemics 
in  this  zone  was  banished,  there  came  at  once  a  new  impulse  to  conmiercial  and  in- 
dustrial activity  in  parts  of  Latin  America  that  heretofore  had  led  a  purely  local 
existence. 

This  international  character  of  Latin  American  commerce  and  its  rapid  extension 
eince  the  opening  year  of  the  present  century  was  one  of  the  impelling  motives  for  the 
establishment  and  encouragement  of  commercial  education  in  these  countries.  Com- 
mercial activity  grew  and  with  it  the  conviction  that  education  should  assume  a  form 
that  would  harmonize  with  the  new  era. 

The  internal  development  of  Latin  American  countries  was  conducive  also  to  the 
diffusion  and  extension  of  this  form  of  education.  Society  was  becoming  more  demo- 
cratic. Henceforth  not  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  state  could  be  directed  to  the 
refinement  and  culture  of  the  uppermost  class  of  society.  A  new  class  was  slowly 
evolving— a  commercial  and  industrial  class.  It  was  not  looking  forward  to  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  traditional  professions,  and  educational  leaders  in  more  than  one  country 
foresaw  the  necessity  of  providing  a  type  of  education  that  would  harmonize  with  the 
new  social  evolution. 

The  result  of  all  these  converging  causes  was  that  in  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  there  was  established  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  Latin  American  repub 
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lies,  a  dflfinitely  organized  QTBtem  of  public  oonunerdal  iiiBtructioii.  The  fixst  oentera 
were  natOTBlly  in  the  capital  or  the  most  important  commercial  town.  From  there 
they  have  spread  into  the  nnaller  and  remoter  towns.  At  present  every  town  of  con- 
siderable size  or  importance  in  Chile  has  its  commercial  school.  In  Argentina  they 
have  s|»ead  from  Buenos  Aires  to  all  the  provincial  centers.  In  Brazil  the  larger 
cities  have  one  type  or  another  of  business  education.  In  Mexico  there  is  to  be  found 
a  similar  development  of  the  commercial  sdiool,  while  in  the  other  countries  one  or 
more  izistitutions  have  been  found. 

This  type  of  education  has  appealed  to  private  initiative  in  a  way  that  no  other 
type  has  done  in  Latin  America.  The  usual  custom  in  Latin  American  educational 
matters  has  been  to  allow  the  state  or  the  church  to  establish  and  maintain  all  forms  of 
instruction  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  but  in  the  matter  of  commercial  education, 
public-minded  citizens  have  recognized  its  importance  to  the  community  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  have  contributed  laigely  to  the  foundation  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school.  Where  some  individual  of  great  wealth  was  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  work  to  assure  its  success,  groups  of  citizens  in  industry  and  chambers 
of  commerce  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  provide  a  place  and  equipment,  and 
even  teachers  for  the  work.  Men  of  social  rank  and  large  commercial  interests  have 
even  contributed  their  personal  service. 

III.  Organization  of  Commercial  Schools  in  Latin  America. 

In  organization  the  commercial  institutions  of  Latin  America  jMresent  a  wide  diver- 
sity. In  two  or  three  instances  the  commercial  school  is  in  name  or  in  grade  of  uni- 
versity rank.  The  most  notable  instance  is  the  faculty  of  commerce  in  the  Univenity 
of  Buenos  Aires  organized  only  two  years  ago.  It  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  edu- 
cational hierarchy  as  do  the  faculties  of  commerce  and  administration  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States. 

The  more  common  type  of  the  commercial  school,  however,  is  the  commercial  higji 
school.  Even  here  again  there  is  diversity  in  the  grade.  Some  are  full  fledged  high 
schools,  requiring  for  admiasion  the  completion  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  the  public-school  system  or  an  examination  which  is  the  equivalent.  In  other 
countries,  however,  the  commercial  school  is  partly  an  elementary  and  partly  a  high 
school.  Its  lowest  class  corresponds  in  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  in  the  character  of  the 
curriculum  to  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  grade  of  the  public  elementary  school,  irtiile 
its  upper  classes  extend  into  the  first  and  second  year  of  high  school  age  and  curricu- 
lum. Tliis  is  the  type  of  the  commercial  school  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Chile,  for 
example.  In  addition  to  these  types  there  are  also  to  be  found  special  practical 
schools  and  commercial  sections  in  private  and  church  schools  where  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  they  are  merely  elementary  commercial  schools,  upper  primary 
schools,  or  commercial  hi^  schools. 

The  position  of  the  faculties  of  commerce  is  of  course  definite  and  stable.  They  are 
the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  system,  but  the  number  is  still  limited  and  necessarily  must 
remain  so.  They  can  be  established  only  in  large  centers  of  population  and  educa- 
tion and  likewise  in  regions  of  considerable  commercial  activity;  otherwise  there  would 
not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  warrant  their  maintenance.  The  commercial 
high  school  and  the  upper  primary  commercial  schools  are  those  upon  which  fall  the 
great  burden  of  commercial  education.  They  are  the  schools  to  which  will  come  the 
larger  number  of  pupils  and  which  will  play  ^e  greatest  part  in  the  proper  education 
of  the  commercial  class. 

The  commercial  schools  of  Latin  America  have  not  been  a  spontaneous  or  sporadic 
creation  as  were  the  so-called  business  collies  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  deliberately  introduced  and  developed  as  a  consistent  i>art  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction.  The  curriculum  is  philosophically  arranged  and  in 
harmony  with  the  latest  and  best  pedagogical  ideas.    It  affords  not  merely  a  practical 
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tniniiig  lor  buainesB;  it  ib  a  real  education.  Its  courses  in  history,  geography,  and  the 
elements  of  economica  and  finance,  in  psychology  and  commercial  law,  form  a  course 
of  study  that  parallels  in  educational  value  the  cultural  studies  of  the  regular  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  study  of  modem  foreign  languages  and  of  the  mother  tongue  is  extenaiye  aa 
well  as  practical.  I  doubt  if  any  commercial  high  school  in  the  United  States  could 
compare  hkvorably  in  the  results  of  modem  language  instraction  with  the  average 
conunerdal  hi^  school  of  Latin  America.  This  excellence  is  partly  on  account  of 
the  more  practical  methods  universally  employed  in  the  Latin  American  schools  and 
also,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  greater  incentive  the  pupils  have  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  great  commercial  languages  of  the  world.  The  poeition  of  the  upper  primary 
commercial  school  in  Latin  America  is  rather  anomalous  from  our  point  of  view  and 
yet  it  is  in  line  with  the  more  recent  philosophy  of  vocational  training  which  has  been 
much  discuBsed  in  this  country  in  recent  years.  It  is  a  type  of  school  more  necessary 
for  Latin  America  than  it  would  be  for  this  country.  Social  conditions  make  it  almost 
a  necessity.  For  the  children  of  those  families  who  do  not  belong  to  the  wealthiest 
class  in  Latin  America  it  is  inciunbent  upon  them  to  begin  the  preparation  for  their 
vocation  at  an  earlier  age  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case  here.  It  is  true  that  by 
beginning  the  specialization  early  the  student  is  debarred  from  that  larger  and  more 
extensive  training  that  he  might  attain  if  he  completed  the  elementary  school  before 
beginning  the  special  commercial  curriculum,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  for  his  vocation  at  this  early  age  the 
probabilitieB  are  that  he  would  be  withdrawn  from  school  and  would  lose  tiie  oppor- 
tonity  of  commercial  education  entirely. 

In  regard  to  the  material  oiiganization  of  the  commercial  schools  in  Latin  America, 
the  more  common  practice  is  to  separate  the  commercial  school  entirely  from  the 
other  types  of  upper  primary  or  high-school  education.  The  commercial  school  will 
have  its  separate  buildings,  its  distinct  corps  of  instructors,  its  specialized  curriculum, 
and  even  in  those  subjects  which  might  be  common  to  both  the  commercial  school 
and  the  ordinary  high  school  the  instruction  is  given  separately.  While  this  is  the 
more  common  custom,  it  is  not  universal.  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  and  Cuba,  for  example, 
have  a  commercial  section  in  the  regular  city  high  school.  One  reason  for  the  separate 
school  is  the  fact  that  the  students  come  usually  from  quite  different  classes  of  society 
than  do  those  of  the  r^^ar  high  school.  The  latter  fosters  the  tradition  of  university 
education,  and  there  are  both  the  sentimental  and  organic  reasons  for  maintaining 
the  regular  high  school  in  connection  with  the  old  and  traditional  higher  education. 
A  separate  installation  also  relieves  the  danger  of  absorption  by  that  section  which 
might  be  the  stronger.  In  the  earlier  days  of  commercial  education  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  maintain  and  develop  a  section  of  commercial  education  as  a  part  of 
the  old  and  traditional  high  school,  and  where  the  two  types  have  been  maintained 
side  by  side  it  has  been  rather  on  accoimt  of  economic  reasons  than  for  any  other. 
The  expense  of  maintenance  is  of  course  less,  many  instructors  can  be  used  in  both, 
and  in  certain  subjects  students  of  both  courses  can  be  taught  together. 

In  one  respect  the  commercial  high  school  enjoys  an  advantage  over  the  regular 
type  in  Latin  America;  that  is,  in  the  recruitment  of  its  teachers.  As  it  is  a  special 
type  of  education,  the  motivation  being  in  one  direction,  it  was  not  only  possible 
but  feasible  to  employ  teachers  who  would  give  a  very  large  part  of  their  time  to  the 
instruction  in  the  school  and  in  this  one  school,  a  condition  which  does  not  obtain 
very  generally  in  the  older  tyi>e  of  high  school. 

The  popularity  of  the  conmiercial  school  in  Latin  America  is  not  questioned.  It 
has  filled  a  place  in  the  social  oiganization  that  no  other  type  of  education  could 
occupy.  It  is  using  for  the  best  interest  of  society  a  stratum  of  the  population  that 
before  its  advent  was  not  nearly  so  advantageous  to  the  State  and  to  its  social  develop- 
ment.   The  schools  have  nearly  everywhere  been  taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity,  and 
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this  fact,  together  with  the  desire  of  reaching  a  class  of  students  who  could  not  attend 
the  day  session,  has  lead  to  the  almost  universal  establishment  of  evening  sessions;  in 
fact,  many  conmierdal  schools  had  their  beginning  in  evening  sessions,  and  only  after 
the  usefulness  of  the  school  was  proven  to  the  locality  was  it  possible  to  draw  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  students  to  open  the  daytime  course. 

Members  of  the  congress,  I  have  attempted  in  this  brief  way  to  set  forth  the  condi- 
tions that  lead  to  the  establishment  of  commercial  education  in  Latin  America,  its 
relations  to  the  older  and  traditional  forms  of  education,  its  adaptation  to  the  LAtin 
America  type  of  mind,  a  statement  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  commercial 
schools,  their  rapid  diffusion,  their  various  grades,  and  the  method  of  material  oiigaoi- 
zation.  My  only  desire  has  been  to  present  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  that  it 
might  serve  as  an  introduction  to  your  further  deliberations. 
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Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teadiing. 

Writing  of  conmierdal  education  in  England  less  than  20  yeara  ago.  President 
James  said:  ''This  subject  can  unfortimately  be  disposed  of  in  a  very  few  pages.*' 
Considerable  progress  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  provision  and  oiganisation  of 
this  branch  of  education  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century.    But  while  there 
has  been  much  discussion  of  the  subject  and  an  increase  in  the  facilities  for  study, 
England  has  not  yet  been  able  to  equal  in  this  field  the  work  accomplished  by  many  of 
the  countries  on  the  European  continent  and  in  the  United  States.    Many  reasons 
have  conspired  to  produce  this  condition.    English  trade  supremacy  of  the  nine- 
teenth centiuy  was  due  to  perhaps  three  factors — ^her  geographical  position,  her  natural 
resources,  and  a  native  genius  for  trade.    The  success  attained  in  this  way  tended  to 
blind  the  leaders  in  commerce  and  industry  to  the  need  for  educational  preparation. 
The  increasing  severity  of  competition  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
proved  that  other  nations  could  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  three  factors  referred 
to  by  adequate  educational  organization  and  that  genius  which  consists  in  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains.    In  spite,  however,  of  the  frequent  reports  on  the  systems 
of  conunercial  education  in  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland,  it  was 
some  time  before  the  lesfon  was  really  brought  home,  if  indeed  it  has  been  brought 
home,  to  England.    And  here  may  be  mentioned  several  factors  which  have  retarded 
the  advance  in  technical  and  commercial  education.    The  firat  of  these  is  unbounded 
confidence  in  traditional  methods — success  had  hitherto  been  achieved  without 
training,  therefore  training  is  unnecessary.    Secondly,  the  best  training  is  in  any  case 
obtained  through  actual  practice,  therefore  the  shop  and  the  office  and  not  the  school 
offered  the  most  adequate  preparation.    Thirdly,  and  as  a  corollary  of  the  second 
factor,  there  is  a  national  objection  to  the  theoretical  expert,  the  student  who  has 
specialized  in  school  and  brings  new-fangled  ideas  to  disturb  the  established  routine 
of  the  office.    Fourthly,  it  was  aigued  that  the  principles  underlying  commerce  are 
few  and  simple  and  can  easily  be  picked  up  in  the  intervals  of  practical  routine. 
Finally,  there  is  the  pedagogical  opposition  to  early  specialization  in  schools;   the 
only  true  preparation  for  life  occupations  is  a  thorough  general  education — broad 
cidture,  mental  training  on  the  basis  of  a  traditional  curriculum,  and  drill  in  such 
fundamental  qualities  as  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  intellectual  g/asp  afford  a 
sufficiently  adequate  foundation  for  trade  or  professional  practice.    It  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  support  this  view  by  several  q  dotations. 
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Mr.  A.  T.  Pollard  is  thus  quoted  in  President  James's  report  on  the  Education  of 
BusineiB  Men  in  Commercial  High  Schools  of  Europe  (1898):  ''A  commercial  school, 
dealing  only  with  commercial  boys,  would  gradually  become  more  and  more  com- 
mercial in  chancter,  a  training  absolutely  sacrificed  to  immediate  utility,  and  boys 
there  taught  would  completely  lose  touch  with  the  higher  education  given  in  the 
country."  Rev.  C.  W.  Bourne  introduced  a  paper  read  before  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  development  of  commercial  edu- 
cation, with  the  sentence:  ''To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  wish  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  by  '  conunerdal  education '  I  do  not  mean  the  teaching  of  '  commercial ' 
subjects,  but  the  imparting  of  a  general  education  of  such  a  nature  as  shall  best  fit 
youths  for  commercial  pursuits.''  Finally,  the  prospectus  of  University  College 
School,  which  for  several  years  conducted  an  interesting  experiment  in  commercial 
education,  contains  the  statement:  ''It  can  not  too  strongly  be  insisted  on  that  the 
requisites  for  success  are  the  same  alike  in  professional  and  mercantile  pursuits. 
These  requisites  are  accuracy  of  thought  and  of  expression,  the  seeing  eye,  and  the 
quick  bndn."    (PubUc  Schools  Year  Book,  1915,  p.  299.) 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  dnce  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  has 
accordingly  been  made  in  the  foce  of  many  obstacles.  Much  has  been  done  and  much 
remains  to  be  done.  A  framework  has  been  built  up  and  will  gradually  be  filled  in. 
The  jMovisions  for  commercial  training  have  not  been  organized  into  a  system,  but 
one  of  the  results  of  the  present  war  will  be  a  firmer  alliance  between  trade  and 
science. 

Before  entering  on  the  actual  organization  of  commercial  education  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  ordinary  development  of  modem  pedagogy  has  contributed 
hugely  to  an  improvement  in  the  general  preparation  given  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  life  activities.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic  has  been  reformed 
and  the  content  has  been  made  more  practical.  While  there  has  been  some  little 
loss  in  acctuacy  because  of  the  reduced  time  given  to  drill,  this  disadvantage  has 
been  offset  by  better  training  in  reasoning  and  logical  working  out  of  actual  problemis 
and  in  the  methods  of  the  countinghouse. 

The  London  Day  Training  College  has  recently  conducted  an  experiment  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  which  included  a  study  of  the  markets  through  the  medium 
of  the  daily  press.  The  development  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in  both  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  schools  has  followed  the  same  general  direction.  In 
place  of  the  sterUe  learning  of  place  names  and  locations  and  the  endless  time  devoted 
to  map  drawing,  the  pupils  are  taught  something  about  the  interdependence  of 
natural  and  physical  features  and  hiunan  life  and  activities.  The  aim  is  to  impart 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles  and  with  those  countries 
with  which  they  are  most  intimately  connected  by  various  interests,  especially 
those  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  reform  in  the  teaching  of  history  has  not  been 
so  rapid,  but  here,  too,  the  tendency  is  to  deal  more  with  social  and  industrial  devel- 
opment rather  than  with  political  and  military  history.  In  the  secondary  schools  in 
particular  there  must  be  mentioned  besides  the  parallel  improvement  In  the  subjects 
mentioned — arithmetic,  geography,  and  history — ^the  notable  reform  in  the  teaching 
of  modem  languages.  This  has  involved  a  change  in  the  method  of  instruction 
and  in  the  content;  in  the  former  more  time  is  given  to  the  spoken  language,  in  the 
latter  more  attention  is  given  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  whose 
language  is  being  studied.  No  claim  is  made,  of  course,  that  these  reforms  afford 
an  adequate  substitute  for  commercial  education,  but  the  result  is  broadly  to  afford 
a  better  general  education  than  hitherto  was  possible. 

The  definite  provision  of  facilities  for  commercial  education  has  followed  three 
main  directions — ^the  training  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  remain  at  school  until  the 
age  of  15  or  16,  courses  in  evening  continuation  schools  for  young  men  and  women 
engaged  in  commercial  occupations  during  the  day,  and  special  courses  of  university 
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grade  leading  up  to  diplomas  and  degrees.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  mention  Lb 
made  of  commercial  education  in  secondary  schools.  Although  a  majority  of  pupils 
in  secondary  schools  are  destined  to  take  up  commercial  pursuits,  the  opposition  to 
specialization  continues,  and  the  aim  of  these  schools  is  still  broadly  cultural,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  classics.  Pupils  who  are  intended  for  commercial  careers  usually 
enter  the  ''modem"  sides,  but  it  is  only  the  exceptional  school  that  has  an  organized 
commercial  course.  The  modem  side  of  a  secondary  school  provides  a  general 
education  with  specialization  in  modem  languages — ^usually  German  and  French, 
together  with  mathematics,  history,  geography,  English,  and  drawing.  A  laige 
number  of  the  schools  announce  ''preparation  for  commercial  life,"  but  this  as  a 
rule  merely  means  that  those  who  desire  may  receive  instruction  in  bookkeepiug 
and  shorthand. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Public  Schools  Year  Book,  an  annual  giving  a  list  of  the 
leading  secondary  schools  in  England,  together  with  much  miscellaneouB  infanna- 
tion,  including  advice  on  careers  for  boys ,  makes  no  mention  of  trade  or  commerce  in  a 
list  of  25  occupations .  Nor  does  one  of  the  standard  works  on  English  secondary  edu- 
cation (Norwood  and  Hope,  Higher  Education  of  Boys  in  England,  London,  1909) 
devote  any  ^pace  to  the  subject.  The  chief  need  of  the  secondary  sdiools  at  present 
is  greater  elasticity  and  a  recognition  that  if  pupils  do  not  find  what  they  most  re- 
quire in  the  schools,  they  will  leave  and  proceed  to  institutions  that  will  meet  their  de- 
mands. It  is  significant  that  the  average  duration  of  secondary  school  life  after  the 
age  of  12  is  2  years  and  9  months  for  boys  and  2  years  and  11  months  for  girls,  and  that 
the  average  age  of  boys  on  leaving  is  15  years  and  7  months  and  of  girls  16  years. 
These  facts,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  growing  number  and  popularity  "of  busi- 
ness and  conunerdal  collies,"  largely  private  venture  schools  of  Uttle  educational 
value,  form  a  severe  indictment  of  present  conditions. 

The  development  of  commercial  education  has  accordingly  not  been  in  the  tra- 
ditional institutions  of  the  country.  The  three  main  tyx>es  of  educational  faciUtieB 
have  been  referred  to;  all  of  these  are  practically  creations  of  the  present  century. 
For  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  remain  at  school  until  the  age  of  15  but  yet 
can  not  proceed  to  secondary  school  there  have  been  established  in  London  and  else- 
where what  are  coming  to  be  known  as  central  schools.  These  schools,  established 
most  successfully  in  London  in  1911,  represent  a  new  tendency  in  the  provision  of 
education  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  11  and  15  and  coming  from  elementary 
schools.  The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  provide  the  boy  or  girl  with  "the  best 
possible  equipment  for  entering  upon  the  industrial  or  conmiercial  world  ae  soon  as  he 
leaves  school  while  at  the  same  time  qualifying  him  to  enter  upon  a  special  course  of 
training  for  some  particular  industry  at  a  polytechnic  or  similar  institution  if  he  de- 
sires to  continue  his  education  further."  The  central  schools  in  London  are  fed  by 
pupils  from  some  20  elementary  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  They  are  organized 
with  a  commercial  or  an  industrial  bias  or  both,  depending  somewhat  on  the  local 
conditions.  The  schools  offer  a  richer  curriculum  than  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  are  better.  The  commercial  courses  are  so  framed  that 
scholars  are  able  at  the  close  of  four  years  to  accept  junior  appointments  in  business 
houses  without  further  training.  Besides  the  ordinary  school  subjects  of  scripture, 
English,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  singing,  and  physical  exercises,  the  mini- 
mum requirements  as  laid  down  in  the  Elementary  Schools  Handbook  of  the  London 
Cotmty  Council  are  as  follows: 

I.  At  least  four  hours  a  week  must  be  given  to  a  modem  language  during  the  whole 
of  the  four  years'  course. 

II .  Not  less  than  two  hours  a  week  must  be  given  to  laboratory  work  in  experimental 
science  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course,  and,  if  thought  desirable,  thifl 
instmction  may  be  continued  during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
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III.  At  least  two  boura  a  week  must  be  given  to  drawing,  including  scale  drawing 
thnmgjiottt  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  course. 

ly.  In  the  case  of  boys,  one  session  a  week  must  be  given  to  handicraft  during  the 
fintand  second  yeais. 

V.  In  the  case  of  girls,  one  session  a  week  must  be  given  to  domestic  economy 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  course,  but  its  continuance  in  the  fourth  year  is 
optional. 

VI.  Not  leas  than  one  and  a  half  houn  a  week  must  be  given  to  shorthand  as  an 
optional  subject  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

YII.  Not  leas  than  one  hour  a  week  must  be  given  to  the  principles  of  bookkeeping 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years  as  an  optional  subject. 

VIII.  Wbere  there  is  sufficient  demand  an  optional  out-of-school  class  in  type- 
writing must  be  held  for  one  hour  a  day  *  *  *  to  be  attended  only  by  third  and 
foarth  year  pupils. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  modem  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  geography,  and  history.  Since  these  schools  are  not  vocational, 
an  introductory  couise  only  is  attempted  in.the  technical  subjects — i.  e.,  bookkeeping, 
business  routine,  and  shorUiand  and  typewriting.  It  is  felt  that  more  than  this  might 
not  only  lead  to  the  danger  of  exploiting  the  young  employees  but  in  the  case  of  boys 
might  narrow  their  opportunities  of  learning  other  branches  of  commerce  than  mere 
office  routine.  Hence,  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  only  the  elements  are  taught, 
and  in  bookkeeping,  since  the  methods  are  likely  to  vary  in  different  offices,  the 
pupils  are  given  only  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  books  and  their  use,  of  simple  account- 
ing, and  of  the  more  general  business  terms.  Liverpool  is  attempting  to  provide  a 
similar  course  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  year. 
This  branch  of  education  is,  however,  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  The  educa- 
tional ideas  underlying  it  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  sound,  and  its  ultimate  success 
will  depend  not  on  the  school  so  much  as  on  the  encouragement  given  by  employers 
to  the  graduates  from  such  courses. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  characteristic  English  opposition  to  theo- 
retical training  in  itself.    The  same  objection  does  not  seem  to  hold  when  theory 
is  closely  related  to  practice.    Hence  the  comi)arative  success  of  the  second  type 
of  commercial  education  as  given  in  evening  continuation  schools.    Much  thought 
and  care  have  been  devoted  to  making  these  courses  attractive  and  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  students  who  during  the  day  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.    Efforts 
have  also  been  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  employers,  many  of  whom  in  dif- 
ferent ways  encourage  their  younger  employees  to  attend  the  evening  courses  by 
interesting  themselves  in  their  progress,  by  paying  their  fees,  and  in  a  few  cases 
allowing  time  off  for  attendance.    There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  of  making  attendance  compulsory  at  continuation  schools,  but  it 
ia  generally  felt  that  all  the  resources  of  the  voluntary  method  must  be  tried  out 
before  resort  is  had  to  compulsion.    It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  com- 
mercial education  is  only  one  of  several  courses  furnished  by  the  evening  continua- 
tion schools.    Diuring  recent  years  much  thought  has  been  devoted  to  securing  con- 
tinuity of  attendance  and  to  providing  suitably  articulated  courees  over  a  period 
of  years.    In  general,  the  needs  of  younger  employees  are  considered  first,  but  the 
larger  and  wealthier  school  systems  are  providing  courses  to  meet  more  specialized 
demands.    The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  are  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18.    For  the  purposes  of  the  annual  Government  grant  in  respect  of  evening  schools, 
the  board  of  education  requiree  the  organization  of  coordinated  courses.    As  a  rule, 
the  conunercial  courses  are  arranged  to  cover  a  period  of  five  years.    The  schools 
are  in  session  from  September  to  April,  and  students  are  expected  to  attend  for  two 
hours  each  evening  three  times  a  week.    Preparatory  courses  are  offered  for  boys 
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and  girls  who  desire  to  improve  their  general  education  or  who  are  not  sufficiently 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  courses.  The  commercial  courses  in  Man- 
chester are  organized  as  follows: 

Grade  I.  Evening  continuation  schools:  First  and  second  year  commercial  course 
for  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  commercial  or  distributive  occupations. 

Grade  II.  Branch  commercial  courses:  Second,  third,  and  fourth  year  commercial 
courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  jimiors  in  business  houses. 

Grade  III.  Central  institution:  Municipal  school  of  commerce  and  languages  giving 
advanced  instruction  in  commercial  subjects  and  in  languages. 

This  organization  is  typical  and  is  found  throughout  the  country.  The  following 
table  (from  Board  of  Education,  Educational  Pamphlets,  No.  19,  the  Course  System 
in  Evening  Schools,  1910)  illustrates  the  organization  of  subject  matter  in  a  four-year 
commercial  course. 


FIRST  TEAB. 

Commercial  arithmetic 2  hours 

English 2  hours 

Geography 1  hour 

Shorthand  or  bookkeeping 1  hour 

Total 6hourB 


SECOND  TEAR. 

Commercial  arithmetic 2  houn 

English  and  commercial  corre- 
spondence   2  hours 

Shorthand  or  bookkeeping 2  hours 

Total 6hour8 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  TEARS. 


For   correspondence   and    ship- 
pers' clerks: 

A  modem  language 3  hours 

Correspondence    and    office 

routine Ihour 

Commercial  geography 1  hour 

Bookkeeping  or  shorthand . .  1  hour 

Total ehours 


For  bookkeepers: 

Commercial  arithmetic 2  hours 

Bookkeeping 2  houn 

Correspondence    and    office 

routine Ihour 

English 1  hour 

Total 6houi« 


The  only  variation  in  these  courses  is  that  a  modem  language  may  be  introduced 
in  the  first  or  second  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  general  principle  underlying 
the  above  organization  is  to  make  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  introductory,  and 
to  begin  specialization  to  suit  the  needs  of  different  branches  of  commerce  in  the 
third  year.  Thus  Manchester  provides  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  short- 
hand clerks  and  typists,  junior  and  invoice  clerks,  bookkeepers,  correspondence 
and  shippers'  clerks,  and  in  Liverpool  the  scheme  makes  provision  for  general  clerks, 
correspondence  and  shorthand  clerks,  shipping  and  forwarding  clerks,  and  book- 
keepers, invoice  clerks,  and  cashiers.  The  advanced  courses  generally  provide  a 
vast  range  of  subjects  for  the  specialist;  thus  there  are  found  courses  in  languages, 
economics,  accountancy,  commercial  work  and  administration,  commercial  law,  his- 
tory of  commerce  and  industry,  banking,  principles  of  local  government,  secretarial 
and  municipal  work.  The  range  of  interests  in  languages  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  instmction  provided  in  Manchester  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Russian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Modem  Greek,  Arabic,  Japanese,  Hindustani,  and 
Swedish. 

The  organization  of  commercial  evening  continuation  schools  is  ba^ed  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  board  of  education.  The  standards  of  work  are  formulated, 
however,  by  a  number  of  examining  bodies  which  grant  certificates  and  diplomas 
generally  recognized  in  the  commercial  world.  The  best  known  and  most  influential 
of  these  bodies  is  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  influence  in  encouraging 
the  development  of  commercial  education  has  been  profound.    The  commercial 
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education  committee  of  this  body  has  diawn  up  suggestive  schemes  of  work  and  time- 
tables. In  addition  to  providing  courses  iteelf  the  committee  grants  junior  and  senior 
certificates  on  the  basis  of  the  following  examinations: 

I.  Junior  commercial  education  certificate:  Suited  to  pupik  in  higher  elementary 
and  secondary  day  schools  during  the  last  year  or  two  years  of  their  school  life,  or  to 
young  persons  employed  during  the  daytime  attending  evening  classes  in  commercial 
subjectB. 

SUBJECTS  or  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Obligatory  aubjects. — (a)  English  essay,  dictation,  and  analysis.  (&)  Hand- 
writing, (c)  Arithmetic,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  system,  tots,  and 
mental  aritiimetic.  (d)  A  modem  foreign  language,  comprising  translation,  dicta- 
tion«  composition,  and  conversation  (selected  from  group  B).  (e)  Commercial  geog- 
raphy.   (/)  Commercial  huftory. 

2.  Optional  tvhjeets.— Two  subjects  must  be  taken  from  any  of  four  groups: 
A.  Mercantile;  B.  Linguistic;  C.  Mathematical;  D.  Scientific. 

II.  Senior  commercial  education  certificate:  For  youths  over  15  years  of  age  who 
can  devote  all  their  time  up  to  the  ages  of  18  or  19  to  study,  and  for  others  who  can  only 
attend  at  technical  colleges  or  evening  classes. 

SUBJECTS  OP  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Ohligatojy  mbjeets. — English;  foreign  (including  oriental)  languages  and  Esper- 
anto, any  two,  preferably  including  one  other  than  French  or  German;  mathematics; 
commercial  history  and  geography;  elements  of  political  economy. 

2.  Optional  tubj€ct$, — ^At  least  two  of  the  foUowing:  Mathematics,  including  the 
compulsory  portion  treated  more  fully,  and,  in  addition,  trigonometry;  methods  and 
machinery  of  business,  including  insurance  (fire,  life,  and  marine),  and  exchange 
(the  stock  exchange  and  foreign  exchange);  banking  and  currency;  commercial  and 
industrial  law;  bookkeeping;  chemistry;  photography;  drawing,  groups  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6;  shorthand  or  stenography  (English,  French,  or  German),  typewriting  and  hand- 
writing. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  also  conducts  examinations  and  grants  certificates  of 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  grades  for  proficiency  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: Bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  theory  and  practice  of  commerce,  bank- 
ing, commercial  law,  company  law,  economic  history,  economic  theory,  economic 
geography,  arithmetic,  precis  writing,  handwriting  and  correspondence,  commercial 
correspondence  and  business  training,  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Danish,  Russian,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindu- 
stani, and  Anibic.  The  most  popular  examining  body  in  the  North  of  England  is  the 
Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes,  whose  examinations  and  certificates  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  The  chief  service  of  these  examining 
bodies  is  that  they  help  to  standardize  the  work  of  many  different  types  of  institu- 
tions, since  students  may  be  prepared  either  in  the  public  evening  continuation 
schools  or  in  educational  classes  maintained  and  conducted  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  mechan- 
ics', and  other  institutes,  and  workingmen's  associations. 

The  provision  for  employees  who  will  occupy  junior  and  intermediate  positions  in 
commercial  pursuits  is  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory.  Here  again  success  will 
depend  on  whole-hearted  support  from  employers  and  a  &r  more  thoroughgoing  change 
in  attitude  toward  theoretical  training.  The  training  of  leaders  in  commerce  is  also 
a  recent  development  that  has  taken  place  with  the  creation  of  local  universities  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Situated  as  all  of  these  are  in  industrial  and 
commercial  centers  and  free  from  the  restrictive  traditions  of  the  older  universities, 
the  newer  universities  have  proved  to  be  more  responsive  to  local  needs.  The  fol- 
lowing universities  and  university  colleges  have  instituted  faculties  of  commerce  or 
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commercial  counes  leading  to  the  degrees  or  diplomas:  Birmingham,  Durham,  Leedn, 
Liverpool,  Uancheeter,  Nottingham,  Reading,  Southampton,  and  inetitutioDfl  in 
London  like  the  Birkbeck  Institute  and  the  London  School  of  Economics.  The 
courses  require  three  years  of  study  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  an  additional  year 
for  the  master's,  while  diplomas  are  granted  after  two  years'  work.  The  courses  are 
conducted  in  close  connection  with  the  faculties  of  economics,  and  in  the  Univenity 
of  London,  where  there  is  no  separate  faculty  of  commerce,  the  examinations  and  de- 
grees are  offered  in  the  faculty  of  economics.  In  all  cases  advisory  committees  rep- 
resenting local  chambers  of  commerce,  education  committees,  bankers'  and  account- 
ants' associations  assist  the  university  faculties.  The  courses  include  political 
economy,  geography,  modem  history,  modem  languages,  the  organization  of  industry 
and  commerce,  accounting,  banking  and  exchange,  methods  of  statistics,  commercial 
law,  and  in  some  cases  a  science  applicable  to  manufactures. 

All  the  subjects  are  treated  with  special  reference  to  commercial  needs.  The  state- 
ment of  purpose  of  the  faculty  of  commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham  may  be 
applied  to  all.  This  is  "to  furnish  a  systematic  training,  extending  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  for  students  who  look  forwud  to  business  careers.  In  planning  the  course 
of  instmction  two  objects  have  been  kept  in  view:  (1)  The  combination  of  liberal 
culture  with  ability;  and  (2)  a  due  r^ard  for  different  requirements  of  different 
branches  of  commercial  life. "    The  course  at  this  university  is  organized  as  follows: 

First  year:  Commerce  I;  accounting;  elementary  economics;  the  commerce  seminar; 
a  modem  language;  a  science  applicable  to  manufacture,  or  a  second  modem  lan- 
guage. Second  year:  Commerce  II;  accoimting;  economics  of  transport;  the  other 
subjects  as  above.  Third  year:  Commerce  III;  accounting;  technique  of  trade,  in- 
cluding banking  and  exchange;  public  finance;  methods  of  statistics;  commeitial  law; 
the  other  subjects  as  above. 

It  may  perhaps  prove  of  interest  to  give  in  detail  the  content  of  the  coursee  in  com- 
merce: 

First  year:  The  industrial  and  commercial  organizations  and  resources  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Second  year:  The  industrial  and  commercial  organization  and  resources  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  South  America,  etc. 

Both  courses  include  modem  development,  stmcture  and  position  of  industry  and 
trade  to-day;  geographical  position  and  natural  resources;  economic  history;  supply 
and  organization  of  capital  and  labor;  the  state  of  the  mechanic  arts;  commercial 
history  and  geography  introduced  in  dose  relation  to  each  other  and  underlying 
economic  causes. 

Third  year:  Location  and  laying  out  of  offices  and  works;  capitalization;  production 
on  large  and  small  scale;  differentiation  and  consolidation  of  manufactures;  combina- 
tions  of  manufacturers  or  merchants;  limited  companies,  private  and  public;  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages;  factories  and  manufacturing;  machinery— -its  financial 
and  industrial  consequences;  works  management;  relations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed; methods  of  remuneration;  hours  of  labor;  choice  of  markets;  market  fluctua- 
tions and  their  interpretations;  advertisement;  negotiation;  relation  of  selling  price 
to  cost;  fixed  charge;  methods  of  sale  and  purchase;  credit;  good  will;  and  trade  cycles. 

Technique  of  trade:  Organization  of  the  great  staple  industries,  markets  and  insti- 
tutions at  home  and  abroad;  chief  technical  terms;  and  the  most  important  mercan- 
tile documents;  banking  sjrstems,  exchange  and  money  market.  The  seminar  aims 
to  train  students  in  independent  investigation  and  reasoning. 

The  content  of  the  courses  at  the  other  universities  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
similar  to  the  above.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  what  success  these 
courses  are  meeting.  Recent  events  have  aroused  interest  in  this  phase  of  education, 
and  several  committees,  inspired  and  encouraged  by  the  board  of  trade,  are  consid- 
ering the  possibilities  of  furnishing  a  scientific  and  technical  foundation  for  trade  and 
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oommerce.  Here,  too,  it  appears  necessary  to  emphaaize  again  the  fact  that  that 
progress  in  commercial  as  well  as  technical  education  in  England  will  only  be  assured 
mbea  employers  place  greater  confidence  in  the  training  afif(»ded  by  educational 
instituticHis.  Empirical  methods  have  been  adequate  up  to  the  present,  but  the 
lesdeTB  of  the  future  in  all  grades  must  be  men  of  vision  and  training,  and  these  can 
only  be  produced  if  suitable  rewards  are  offered  for  their  sacrifice  of  time  and  enei^gy 
in  several  years  of  preparation.  The  broad  general  education  that  has  been  regarded 
hitherto  as  adequate  preparation  for  technical  and  commercial  pursuits  must  of  course 
be  retained;  but  further  expansion  along  the  lines  of  specialization  discussed  in  this 
paper  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future.  But  notoriously  conservative  and  devoted 
to  tradition  as  England  may  be,  and  however  slow  she  is  in  adopting  new  ideas,  once 
her  progiesB  begins  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  sure  and  maintained.  H«ice,  while 
her  contributicm  to  the  field  of  commercial  education  has  been  slight,  the  period  of 
experiment  has  begun,  and  the  future  will  probably  see  a  solution  characteristic  of 
the  English  genius  when  applied  to  practical  affairs. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

By  FREDERIC  ERNEST  FARRINGTON, 

Special  CoUahwator  United  States  Bwreau  of  Education^  and  Headmaster  Chevy  Chan 

School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  well  nigh  a  century  Americans  have  been  looking  to  Germany  for  educational 
BtandardB,  but  this  interest  has  largely  been  centered  upon  the  old-line  school  activi- 
ties, for  there  Germany  had  the  most  to  contribute.  A  problem  like  the  one  before  us 
at  this  time,  commercial  education  in  Germany,  has  only  comparatively  recently 
come  into  the  foreground.  I  may  as  well  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  events  in 
Germany  since  July,  1914,  do  not  concern  us  here.  What  I  shall  have  to  say  presup- 
poses the  world's  life  proceeding  as  uninterruptedly  as  in  June,  1914. 

In  1850  Germany  was  an  agricultural  group  which  attracted  little  attention  among 
the  business  nations  of  the  world.  By  1910,  its  foreign  trade  was  second  only  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  did  not  seem  presumptuous  Uien  to  figure  out  the  time  when 
Eng^d  would  no  longer  be  the  foremost  commercial  nation  of  the  world.  This  tends 
to  suggest  that  a  great  change  had  come  over  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  taken  place  since  1884.  During  the  25  years  from  1882  to  1907,  the  agricultural 
population  of  Germany  fell  off  from  about  19  millions  to  17}  millions  of  laborers; 
the  industrial  population  grew  in  numbers  from  16  to  26  millions;  and  the  commer- 
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dal  population  increaaed  from  4)  millions  to  over  8  millions.  In  other  words,  during 
this  period  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  actually  decreased  8  per 
cent,  while  in  industry  there  was  a  gain  of  64  per  cent,  and  in  commerce  a  gain  of  82 
per  cent. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  from  1880  to  1910 
German  foreign  trade  increased  from  $31  per  capita  to  $62  per  capita,  while  English 
foreign  trade  was  increasing  from  $100  to  $125  per  capita,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  grew  from  $32  to  $37  per  capita.  In  other  words,  German  per  capita  foreign 
trade  had  exactly  doubled  in  the  interval  from  1880  to  1910;  English  per  capita  for- 
eign trade  had  increased  one-quarter;  and  American  per  capita  foreign  trade  had 
increased  only  one-sixth. 

From  these  data,  it  is  evident  that  Germany  had  learned  to  do  two  things.  In  the 
first  place  she  had  learned  to  manufacture  commodities,  and  in  the  second  place  she 
had  learned  to  market  those  commodities.  It  is  the  second  of  those  acquirements 
which  interests  us  at  the  present  moment. 

One  must  recognize  at  the  outset  that  German  conditions  are  not  American  condi- 
tions, that  the  centralized,  paternal  government  of  the  Empire  offers  possibilities 
which  are  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  a  decentralized  democratic  government  like 
our  own,  and  like  all  those  sister  governments  represented  in  this  convocation  of 
Pan  American  Republics,  with  their  community  of  civic  and  political  ideals.  Fur- 
thermore, Germany  represents  an  old  civilization,  with  all  the  stability  and  stratifi- 
cation of  social  classes  which  that  implies,  whereas  we  with  our  newer  civili- 
zations, our  vast  undeveloped  resources,  our  more  mobile  social  conditions,  have 
never  felt  the  fearful  economic  pressure  which  forces  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
to  find  a  way  out.  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  "  has  a  national  as  well  as 
an  individual  application.  Nevertheless  what  Germany  has  done  is  well  worth 
our  attention  and  study,  for  ''of  all  species  of  extravagant  waste  there  is  none  more 
unpardonable  than  that  which  permits  one  nation  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
clever  and  successful  methods  devised  in  another  for  gaining  important  ends." 

Paradoxical  though  it  may  appear,  we  western  nations  have  been  handicapped 
by  a  plethora  of  natural  resources,  and  we  have  all  been  prodigal  of  those  resources. 
Nature  has  been  so  lavish  with  her  gifts  that  the  necessity  of  conserving  them  has  but 
lately  been  bearing  in  upon  us.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  phenome- 
nally rich  in  natural  resources,  aside  perhaps  from  coal  and  iron,  has  developed  her 
talents  In  every  conceivable  manner,  and  many  a  liability  by  skilful  management  has 
been  converted  into  an  asset.  Money  has  been  spent  ungrudgingly  wherever  im- 
proved trade  conditions  would  result  sufficient  to  justify  that  expenditure.  Indi- 
vidual or  corporate  rights  have  never  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public 
good.  A  single  illustration  must  suffice,  out  of  all  which  might  be  chosen,  to  sup- 
port this  assertion. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  water  transportation  is  cheaper  than  land  transportation. 
Germany's  attitude  shows  practical  appreciation  of  this  truth,  for  of  the  8,600  miles  of 
navigable  waterways  within  the  empire,  at  least  2,200  of  them  are  found  in  canals  or 
canalized  streams.  Little  or  nothing  was  done  in  this  field  so  long  as  the  railroads 
were  in  private  hands,  but  once  the  nationalization  of  the  railroads  was  complete  the 
development  of  water  transportation  proceeded  rapidly.  Thus  railroad  opposition, 
which  has  so  frequently  proved  an  Insurmountable  obstacle  to  waterway  improve- 
ment in  this  country,  was  cleverly  eliminated.  Despite  the  marvelous  increase  In 
water  transportation  in  Germany,  the  railroads  are  making  money  and  annually  return 
to  the  Government  a  substantial  income  which  goes  to  reduce  the  amount  to  be  raised 
by  taxation  for  Government  expenses.  Since  the  railways  have  been  in  Government 
hands  they  are  estimated  to  have  returned  over  $750,000,000  of  net  revenue  to  the 
public  treasury. 
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With  control  of  lailioad  and  waterway  traiuportatioii  in  Government  IiandB,  ad- 
jQfltmentB  can  always  be  made  to  meet  foreign  competition — adjustments  which  even 
go  80  &r  as  the  granting  of  special  rates  for  carriage  of  raw  material  in  and  of  manu^- 
tuied  products  out  over  the  nationally  owned  railroads  and  waterways.  ''  'Trading 
made  easy '  is  the  motto  of  the  German  Government,  and  it  is  being  lived  up  to  where- 
ever  possible." 

With  Government  support  of  this  character,  together  with  an  admirable  system 
of  parcel  post,  poet  office,  express,  and  freight  service,  the  German  merchant  is  mag- 
nificently fortified  for  marketing  his  goods  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Furthermore, 
the  German  seems  to  possess  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  No  task  is  too 
difficult,  no  trouble  too  great,  provided  he  sees  increased  business  ahead.  "What  the 
customer  wants"  is  his  watchword.  He  employs  every  means  to  discover  what  this 
may  be,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  satisfy  this  want,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  the  desire 
may  seem  from  the  German  point  of  view.  One  might  contrast,  in  passing,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Englishman,  who  always  seems  to  act  upon  the  conviction  that  what  is 
good  enough  for  England  is  good  enough  for  Timbuctoo,  for  example,  despite  the  fact 
that  dimatic,  social,  and  other  conditions  in  Timbuctoo  may  be  radically  different 
from  those  in  England.  These  characteristic  German  and  English  attitudes  go  far 
toward  explaining  why  Germany  has  been  competing  so  successfully  with  England  for 
the  trade  of  the  world.  One  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  bringing  about  this  result 
has  been  the  German  school  system. 

In  Germany  specialization  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Every  effort  is  made  to  find  out 
early  what  a  lad  can  do  best,  and  he  is  then  trained  thoroughly  for  that  particular  work 
and  for  no  other.  A  boy  is  more  than  likely  to  follow  the  business  of  his  father.  This 
results  in  a  vocational  stratification,  so  to  speak,  which  is  partly  conditioned  by 
and  partly  the  complement  of  the  social  stratification  which  characterizes  German 
life.  Unquestionably  this  immensely  simplifies  the  problem  of  the  German  school 
and  enables  the  youngster  to  hunt  his  vocational  game,  as  it  were,  with  a  rifle  in- 
stead of  pursuing  it  with  a  kind  of  shotgun  educational  equipment,  as  do  we  in  Amer- 
ica, with  the  hope  that  one  of  the  30  small  shot  may  bring  down  the  quarry  if  the  other 
29  miss  altogether. 

Time  forbids  any  extended  analysip  of  the  German  school  system,  but  one  should 
note,  in  passing,  that  there  are  practically  two  distinct  systems — one  including  a  three- 
year  elementary  course,  a  nine-year  secondary  course,  and  a  three-year  university 
course;  the  other  composed  of  an  eight-year  elementary  course,  followed  in  most  of 
the  important  States  of  the  Empire  by  a  compulsory  continuation  school  course.  This 
latter  combination  (elementary  and  continuation  school  course)  furnishes  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  armies  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry, 
while  the  former  combination  (elementary,  secondary,  and  university)  trains  the 
officers  of  these  armies  and  the  members  of  the  directing  classes  in  every  walk  of  life. 
The  one  provides  the  schooling  for  the  masses,  enrolling  some  95  per  cent  of  the  edu- 
cable  population  of  the  country;  the  other  provides  the  schooling  for  the  classes. 
Commercial  schools,  which  form  the  topic  for  our  consideration  at  the  present,  are 
found  in  both  these  systems,  for  commercial  training  is  not  the  exclusive  possession 
of  either  of  the  great  social  and  economic  classes,  as  is  true  of  classical  training,  of 
legal  training,  of  training  for  a  specific  trade,  and  the  like.  In  a  way,  then,  commercial 
training  comes  nearer  cross-secting  vertically  the  various  social  strata  in  Germany 
than  does  any  other  single  aspect  of  school  work. 

Commercial  education  in  Germany  appears  in  three  phases  or  levels — lower  commer- 
cial schools,  secondary  commercial  schools,  and  higher  commercial  schools.  No  one 
of  these  reaches  down  into  the  real  lower  or  elementary  school  system,  for  the  Germans 
do  not  believe  in  such  early  specialization.  There  is  a  basic  amount  of  fundamental 
instruction  which  must  be  acquired  before  any  specialization  is  begun.    On  this 
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account  the  greater  part  of  the  elementary  school  courae  is  given  over  to  the  funda- 
mental subjects,  with  very  little  attention  devoted  to  the  application  of  the  proceBBes 
learned  therein.  There  is  a  feeling  among  the  educational  authorities  that  the  pres- 
ent course  of  intellectual  work  in  the  lower  schools  represents  an  irreducible  minimmn, 
and  the  intrusion  of  work  of  a  vocational  nature  would  displace,  but  not  replace,  some 
of  the  essential  subjects.  Commercial  education,  then,  begins  at  the  close  of  the 
regular  elementary  school  coune,  when  the  pupil  is  14  years  of  age,  and  at  this  period 
is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  r^:ular  continuation  schools. 

In  a  word,  a  continuation  school  is  a  part-time  school,  requiring  in  the  main  six 
hours  of  work  per  week,  distributed  over  two  or  three  different  days,  which  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  attends  from  his  fourteenth  to  his  seventeenth  year. 

In  12  of  the  26  States  of  the  Empire  attendance  at  a  continuation  pchool  is  compul- 
sory for  boys,  although  only  4  of  the  States  impose  the  same  obligation  upon  girls. 
In  buctt  not  only  are  tlie  employers  forced  to  allow  their  workers  to  attend  school,  but 
they  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  boys  are  actually  present.  An  employer  who 
prevents  an  employee  from  attending  school  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  20  marks  or  three 
days  in  jail  for  each  offense.  There  is  thus  small  likelihood  of  press  of  business  in 
shop  or  office  interfering  with  a  boy's  schooling.  One  city  with  500  pupils  in  its  con- 
tinuation schools  had  only  four  cases  of  dereliction  in  an  entire  school  year,  so  that  the 
violations  are  practically  negligible.  Not  only  must  the  employer  contribute  the 
time  of  the  employee  while  in  attendance  at  the  continuation  school,  but  he  must 
pay  the  tuition  as  well,  a  varying  sum,  amounting  in  general  to  20  or  30  marks  per 
year.  In  1900,  of  the  400  German  cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  291  had 
continuation  schools,  in  220  of  which  attendance  was  compulsory. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  continuation  school  in  commercial  life?  Simply 
this:  A  boy  of  14  on  leaving  the  regular  elementary  school  finds  a  job  in  some  line  of 
commercial  work  and  becomes  an  apprentice  for  three  years.  It  may  be  in  some 
minor  phase  of  banking,  in  a  transportation  company,  with  an  insurance  broker,  or 
in  the  book  trade.  It  may  be  that  he  starts  work  with  a  grocer  or  in  some  other  busi- 
ness dealing  with  food  products  and  supplies.  Again,  he  may  b^;in  with  a  dry  goods 
or  clothing  house.  Perhaps  he  goes  with  an  employer  who  handles  glass,  porcelain, 
metal  goods,  building  material,  fuel,  or  other  wares  from  the  inoiganic  world.  These, 
then— banking,  transportation,  insurance,  and  book  trade,  in  the  first  place;  food 
products,  in  the  second  place;  clothing,  in  the  third;  and  products  of  the  inorganic 
world,  in  the  fourth — ^represent  the  fotir  large  groups  of  allied  fields  in  the  commercial 
world  and  follow  the  classification  in  vogue  in  the  Munich  schools. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  aforesaid  youngster  must  present  himself  at  the  con- 
tinuation-school door.  All  practical  details  of  the  business  he  learns  with  his  em- 
ployer, but  the  State  forces  him  to  go  to  school  in  order  to  gain  certain  general  notions 
of  business  and  its  conduct  which  would  be  quite  beyond  the  ability  of  the  busineBS 
house  to  impart,  chiefly  on  account  of  lack  of  time.  In  other  words,  the  State  pro- 
poses to  make  this  young  man  a  better  business  man,  and  proceeds  to  train  him  in  the 
fundamental  prindplee  and  practices  of  his  chosen  line  of  work. 

Whatever  the  commercial  group  in  question,  the  list  of  school  subjects  of  instruction 
is  alwa3rB  the  same.  In  Munich,  these  include  religion  (the  presence  of  which  is  due 
to  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  Bavaria),  arithmetic,  theory  of  exchange,  book- 
keeping and  accounting,  commercial  correspondence,  commercial  geography,  com- 
modities of  commerce,  commercial  regulations,  training  for  citizenship,  and  pen- 
manship, with  three  elective  subjects — stenography,  typewriting,  and  a  foreign 
language.  Yet  the  content  of  these  various  subjects  differs  according  to  the  four 
groups  noted  a  Uttle  while  back.  Assuming  a  knowledge  of  fundamental  subjects 
and  operations  acquired  in  the  elementary  school,  the  continuation-school  class  foi 
banking,  transportation,  and  the  book  trade  deals  with  the  applications  of  arithmetic 
peculiar  to  these  allied  interests.    So  the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic  for  the  dry 
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goods  or  clothing-house  apprentices  covers  quite  a  different  set  of  applications.  Like- 
wise with  the  arithmetic  for  those  in  businesses  dealing  with  foodstufis  or  products 
of  the  inorganic  world.  All  this  school  instruction  dovetails  closely  with  what  the 
yvongster  is  doing  in  his  practical  work  with  his  employer. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  describe  in  detail  how  this  general  idea  is  carried  out 
for  the  other  subjects  and  the  other  groups.  Commodities  of  commerce  (Waren- 
kimde,  as  the  Germans  say)  does  merit  a  further  word  of  explanation  in  passing.  Com- 
modities of  commerce  is  a  very  general  term  dealing  with  what  may  be  called  the 
"raw  materials"  of  the  business.  In  the  foodstuffs,  clothing  trades,  and  businesses 
which  handle  the  products  of  the  inorganic  world,  the  term  ''raw  materials"  is  suffi- 
ciently clear.  Here  the  commodities  handled  are  carefully  studied,  as  well  bs  their 
habitat,  cultivation,  transportation*  preparation  for  the  market;  their  purity  or  genu- 
ineness; their  adulteration  or  imitation;  their  packing,  preserving,  and  use.  Utili- 
zation of  the  collections  in  the  school  museum  and  visits  to  local  manufactories  figure 
largely  in  this  study.  In  the  banking,  transportation,  and  insurance  group  the  appli- 
cation is  not  quite  so  patent.  But  even  here  the  topics  are  still  confined  to  what  might 
be  called  the  "raw  materials"  of  the  business:  creation  and  organization  of  banks  and 
business  enterprises,  the  stock  exchange,  fairs  (for  the  medieval  fair  still  survives 
in  the  important  towns  of  Germany,  and  has  still  to  be  reckoned  with  both  from  the 
financing  and  the  distributing  point  of  view),  and  various  other  phases  of  the  insur- 
ance and  transportation  problems. 

One  other  subject  warrants  a  word  of  comment,  for  we  in  this  country  are  but  now 
beginning  to  appreciate  its  significance.  Yet  it  is  a  field  which  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Munich  school  system,  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  has  almost  made  his  life 
work.  I  refer  to  training  for  citizenship.  Germany  has  had  a  large  emigration 
problem,  which  is  now  practically  solved,  but  Germany  can  hardly  be  called  an 
immigration  country.  If  Germany  feels  it  necessary  to  train  Germans  for  dtizen- 
ehip,  how  much  more  significant  must  the  same  problem  be  In  a  country  like  ours,  with 
nearly  3,000,000  persons  to  whom  the  English  language  is  an  alien  tongue?  In  Ger- 
many, training  for  citizenship  endeavors  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  Govenmient 
of  the  country,  the  responsibilities,  rights,  and  privileges  devolving  upon  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  aims  to  establish  in  their  minds  certain  large  principles  of  conduct,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  specific  practical  examples,  which  shall  render  the  individual  a 
sound,  sane,  and  helpful  member  of  the  community,  the  State,  and  the  nation.  A 
mere  glance  at  the  topics  treated  will  show  how  extremely  practical  and  valuable  is 
the  mass  of  information  contained  therein,  and  how  essential  it  is  in  a  country  like 
Germany,  where  almost  every  movement  the  individiud  makes  from  the  harming 
of  his  life  unto  the  end  thereof  is  either  sanctioned  or  forbidden  by  some  official  r^fu- 
lation.  The  inexorableness  of  the  natural  law  finds  adequate  supplementing  in  the 
equal  inexorableness  of  the  German  statute  law.  Woe  be  it  unto  the  individual  who 
18  igxunant  thereof  1 

At  the  end  of  his  three  years  of  apprenticeship  the  German  youth  has  learned 
{rom  his  employer  the  practical  features  of  his  chosen  field  of  commercial  activity, 
but  he  has  also  gained  an  understanding  of  the  elementary  theoretical  principles 
underlying  his  work  through  the  medium  of  the  continuation  school.  Furthermore 
he  has  some  appreciation  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  German  citizen.  Thus  has  the 
State  intervened  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  private  life  of  its  people  and  even 
of  those  destined  always  to  be  counted  among  its  directed  classes,  for  Germany  has 
long  since  appreciated  the  impossibility  of  divorcing  private  affairs  from  those  of 
public  concern  and  she  is,  furthermore,  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  training 
which  is  completed  by  the  boy's  or  girl's  fourteenth  year. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  middle  or  secondary  conmiercial  schools  are  the  oldest 
of  all  types  of  German  conmiercial  groups,  for  one  can  trace  their  beginnings  to  a 
period  more  than  two  centuries  back.    With  few  exceptions,  however,  they  are 
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mere  appendages  of  the  existing  secondary  schools  and  are  always  looked  upon  more 
or  less  askance.  Aside  from  the  schools  at  Leipzig  and  Frankfort  this  mild  disdain 
is  probably  not  altogether  unmerited.  These  two  schools  just  cited  are  admirable 
examples  of  what  a  secondary  commercial  school  should  be,  but  they  are  probably 
no  whit  better  than  what  one  would  find  in  this  country  in  the  High  School  of  Corn- 
merce  in  New  York  or  in  the  corresponding  schools  in  other  American  cities. 

Banking  attracts  a  goodly  number  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  for  many  of  the 
banks  go  so  far  as  to  demand  from  their  employees  possession  of  the  one-year  volunteer 
service  certificate  in  the  army,  a  privilege  which  attaches  exclusively  to  those  who 
have  attended  a  secondary  school  for  at  least  six  years.  Secondary  commercial 
schools  lack  the  practical  aspects  which  stand  out  so  prominently  in  connectioD 
with  the  continuation  schools.  They  are  decidedly  more  general  in  their  nature 
for  the  pupils  enrolled  therein  have  not  yet  selected  the  particular  line  of  commercial 
work  which  they  intend  to  follow.  Aside  from  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  correspondence,  and  commercial  science,  with  stenography  as  an  elective, 
the  subjects  of  study  in  these  commercial  schools  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  regular  secondary  course. 

As  far  as  mere  office  practice  is  concerned,  the  lads  who  complete  this  secondary 
course  are  unquestionably  less  adept  than  those  from  the  continuation  schools,  for 
they  have  had  considerably  less  drill  in  commercial  subjects,  but  their  general  attain- 
ment is  markedly  superior — ^thanks  to  a  broader  course  of  study,  with  a  presumably 
sterner  stock  of  brain  stuff  to  work  upon — and  they  are  consequently  in  line  for  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  underleadership  in  the  business  world  instead  of  being 
mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

An  advanced  type  of  secondary  commercial  schools  is  found  in  some  half  dozen 
German  cities,  with  a  more  distinctively  commercial  course.  In  its  commercial  sub- 
jects this  more  nearly  parallels  the  continuation  school,  save  that  these  subjects  are 
considered  from  a  broader,  more  general  point  of  view,  as  might  perhaps  be  assumed 
when  one  recalls  the  more  comprehensive  and  catholic  character  of  the  pupils'  previous 
academic  attainments,  as  well  as  their  greater  maturity.  In  this  category  will  fall 
subjects  like  the  following:  Commercial  arithmetic,  general  commercial  theory,  com- 
mercial correspondence,  bookkeeping,  commercial  and  banking  law,  commercial 
history,  and  geography  of  commerce  and  trade.  The  course  is  designed  to  fit  young 
men  for  the  more  important  positions  in  commercial  life,  for  banking,  export  and 
import  trade,  and  service  abroad. 

Schools  of  this  type  represent  the  modem  commercial  movement  in  the  middle 
grade  of  the  German  educational  organization.  The  older  school  subjects  did  not 
respond  with  sufficient  promptness  to  the  changing  needs  of  modern  life.  The  former 
system  of  apprenticeship  likewise  failed  to  meet  the  demands  imposed  upon  it.  This 
new  movement  then  attempts  to  combine  theory  with  practice  and  to  that  extent 
conforms  to  our  best  modem  thought;  on  the  one  hand  not  the  old  scholastic  theory 
bristling  with  mediaevalism,  but  a  theory  dealing  in  the  problems  of  the  modem 
trade  relations;  on  the  other  hand  not  a  stultifying  period  of  indenture  when  the 
apprentice  often  had  a  modicum  of  time  to  devote  to  learning  his  master's  vocation 
during  the  intervals  of  acting  as  household  dnidge  and  even  "  nursemaid."  The  old 
system  is  gone  forever,  and  a  new  one  that  replaces  diffusion  of  interest  by  concentra- 
tion of  effort  has  taken  its  place. 

At  the  head  of  the  line  of  commercial  educational  institutions  in  Germany  stand 
the  Handelshochschulen,  or  colleges  of  commerce.  Although  these  are  not  officially 
classed  as  universities,  yet  the  standard  of  admission  is  practically  the  same  as  for 
the  older  philosophical  foundations,  and  the  grade  of  both  teachers  and  work  is  on 
essentially  the  same  high  level.    The  establishment  of  these  institutions  represtnts 
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only  one  ph^ae  of  the  great  struggle  between  humanism  and  realism  that  has  been  so 
bitterly  wvged,  especially  in  the  continental  nations,  for  decades^  almost  for  centu- 
ries. With  us  in  America  the  strife  has  not  been  so  acrimonious,  for  here  in  the  New 
World  the  power  of  tradition  does  not  seem  so  invulnerable  as  in  the  older,  more  strati- 
fied civilizationB.  Not  that  humanistic  culture  is  absolutely  any  less  real  or  any  less 
valuable  to-day  than  formerly,  but  the  time  has  now  admittedly  come  when  it  no 
longer  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  culture.  It  must  share  its  place  of  honor  with  the  more 
dynamic  if  perhaps  the  more  mundane  culture  of  realism.  The  establishment  of  the 
conunercial  college  is  the  result,  rather  than  even  a  contributory  cause,  of  Gennany's 
ccnnmercial  progress,  for  Leipzig,  the  oldest  of  them,  dates  only  from  1898.  But  the 
colleges  bid  fair  in  the  inmiediate  future  to  enhance  that  progress  even  more. 

The  fourfold  purpose  of  the  Cologne  College  of  Commerce  which  may  be  taken 
perhi^  as  the  best  type  of  all  the  colleges  of  conmierce  is  thus  officially  expressed: 
(1)  To  offer  a  thorough  general  and  commercial  education  to  young  people  who  propose 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  commercial  calling;  (2)  to  give  prospective  conmiercial- 
Bchool  teachers  an  opportunity  for  further  theoretical  and  practical  special  training; 
(3)  to  fumiflh  young  administrative  and  consular  officials,  secretaries  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  the  like,  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  special  mercantile  information; 
and  (4)  to  make  it  possible  for  practical  merchants  and  those  engaged  in  allied  callings 
to  render  themselves  more  proficient  in  certain  branches  of  conunercial  lore. 

As  is  probably  well  known,  training  for  the  civil  service  is  considerably  more  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States.  The  German  civil  ser- 
vant occupies  a  very  important  and  honorable  position.  The  mayoralty,  for  instance, 
is  a  calling  where  professional  training  is  required  and  is  not  a  political  plum  to  be 
gathered  by  the  party  leader  or  his  nominee.  It  is  as  much  a  business  as  being  presi- 
dent of  a  bank,  and  the  successful  man  in  a  small  city  is  likely  to  be  called  to  preside 
over  a  laiger  city.  The  Cologne  College  of  Commerce,  in  its  course  in  administration 
(Verwaltungskurse)  offers  training  for  mayors  and  other  municipal  administrative 
officers,  secretaries  of  chambers  of  conmierce,  and  the  like.  No  specific  subjects  are 
prescribed  nor  is  any  special  diploma  given.  The  regular  participants  are  university 
students  who  have  already  specialized  in  jurisprudence  and  political  economy. 
Young  employees  in  the  customs,  postal,  or  telegraph  services,  who  have  completed  at 
least  seven  years  of  a  nine-year  secondary  course,  are  admitted  to  this  work  as  special 
students. 

The  resources  of  the  school  in  the  way  of  modem-language  instruction  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy,  for  courses  are  offered  in  17  foreign  modem  tongues,  to  wit,  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Arabic,  modern  Persian,  modem  Greek,  Hindustani,  Turkish,  and  Esper- 
anto. In  other  words,  it  is  possible  for  the  prospective  merchant  or  business  represen- 
tative to  find  here  an  introduction  at  least  to  the  language  of  any  people  with  whom 
he  is  normally  likely  to  have  any  conunercial  relations.  The  school  thus  attempts  to 
supply  any  legitimate  linguistic  demand  that  may  arise  in  order,  as  the  director  says, 
'*to  preserve,  through  his  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  the  superiority  of  the  German 
merchant  in  the  keen  international  world  struggle." 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy  characteristic  of  these  German  commercial  schools 
is  the  extent  to  which  private  and  semipublic  activity  figures  in  their  foundation  and 
nipport.  From  the  continuation  school  at  the  bottom  to  the  college  of  conmierce  at 
the  top  non-Government  initiative  is  in  evidence  all  along  the  line.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  financial  support  of  a  single  school  derived  from  fees,  city  and  national 
grants,  endowment  income,  and  appropriations  from  commercial  organizations  of 
various  kinds.  Combination  and  cooperation  of  interests  seem  to  be  the  watchwords 
in  Germany.    Another  evidence  of  this  same  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  readiness 
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of  the  imperial  suthoritieB  to  stand  behind  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises, 
not  only  with  the  moral  support  of  the  Government,  but  also  with  the  national  re- 
sources so  far  as  they  are  available. 

In  this  German  system  of  commercial  education  we  find  perhaps  not  a  perfect 
system,  but  one  which  succeeds  admirably  in  the  work  it  sets  out  to  do.  The  con- 
tinuation school,  the  secondary  commercial  school,  and  the  college  of  commerce  each 
has  its  own  peculiar  function,  and  each  plays  its  part  well.  Thanks  to  Government 
interference,  if  you  choose  to  apply  so  harsh  a  term,  each  dovetails  into  every  other, 
and  all  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  commercial  world.  Cooperation  is  the  magic 
word  to  conjure  by  in  German  life,  whether  military,  political,  social,  or  economic, 
and  appreciation  of  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  we  can  learn  from  a 
consideration  of  Grerman  commercial  education — cooperation  where  each  works  for 
the  other,  and  all  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

The  Chairman,  The  question  is  now  open  for  general  discussion. 

Mr.  Clinton  Smith.  I  am  a  delegate  from  Brazil,  and  therefore 
must  look  at  this  matter  from  a  standpoint  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  of  the  reader  of  the  last  paper  (Dr.  Farrington).  I  have  lived 
in  Brazil  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  had  opportunity  to  study 
conditions  there.  One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  was  the 
thorough  preparation  of  commercial  agents. 

I  had  occasion  once  to  visit  a  common  school  in  Germany.  I 
found  there  many  boys  from  12  to  14  years  of  i^e  who  had  already 
decided  that  they  were  going  to  be  cotton  and  woolen  merchants  in 
Montevideo. 

Now,  in  that  school,  having  in  mind  such  distant,  but  no  less 
practical — from  the  German  point  of  view — aims,  these  pupils 
studied  no  German;  they  studied  no  grammar;  they  studied  no 
arithmetic;  but  they  studied  business — the  business  they  were 
going  to  follow  in  the  future.  All  the  rest  was  incidental.  Of 
course  they  did  study  geography.  That  was  a  part  of  the  business 
they  were  going  to  follow.  And  just  let  me  give  you  an  instance  of 
how  they  studied  geography.  They  did  not  study  it  as  we  study  it 
in  American  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  study  it  alto- 
gether out  of  books,  but  from  other,  and  I  may  say,  more  practical 
sources.  Now,  remember  these  boys  were  not  over  14  years  old. 
One  of  them  came  up  to  me  and  asked,  ''You  are  an  American T' 
On  my  answering  that  I  was,  he  asked  further,  ''Did  you  ever  live 
in  New  York?"  I  told  him  I  had  been  in  New  York,  and  also  in 
other  places  in  the  United  States.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
been  in  Ohio,  and  I  told  him  yes.  After  that  he  put  the  question 
"How  much  does  it  cost  to  transport  cotton  piece  goods  from  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  to  New  York,  to  seaboard  ? "  Well,  he  had  me  there.  I 
asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  know.  He  said  he  was  preparing  to  go 
to  New  York  to  enter  the  export  business.  Now,  mind  you,  he  was 
only  14  years  old.  Fancy  an  English  boy  asking  such  questions  as 
that. 
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This  boy  was  preparing  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Another 
one  I  met  was  preparing  to  go  to  Australia;  another  to  Japan;  another 
to  India. 

Another  lad  I  met  there  spoke  very  good  English.  On  talking 
with  him,  I  learned  that  he  was  bom  in  the  United  States  of  German 
parentage.  He  had  barely  started  to  school  in  this  country  before 
his  parents  returned  to  the  old  country.  He  had  come  from  Texas 
to  Missouri  and  from  Missouri  to  Ohio.  He  said,  ''Texas  is  a  great 
State.''  I  asked  him  if  he  had  studied  geography  and  he  said  he 
had  not.  He  said  something  about  the  cheap  rates  on  the  Erie 
Canal  and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  ridden  over  the  Erie  Eailroad.  He 
said  that  from  Buffalo  the  Erie  had  a  shorter  line  to  New  York  than 
the  Pennsylvania,  but  that  he  had  gone  over  the  Pennsylvania  to 
New  York.  Now  that  boy,  as  I  said,  had  never  studied  geography  ' 
and  was  14  years  of  age;  yet  he  had  never  forgotten  those  things. 

That  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  German  method  of 
education  and  the  American,  for  example. 

In  South  America  I  have  met  up  with  graduates  of  schools  of  both 
countries.  The  German-taught  commercial  agent  is  much  better 
informed  on  practical  matters,  small  details,  than  the  American. 

Now  the  German  system  of  education  looks  entirely  to  preparing 
men  for  business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  demand  of  Americans 
is  that  the  boys  shall  be  trained  in  the  schools  for  citizenship. 

We  ought  never  to  adopt  the  German  system  here.  Never. 
What  I  criticize  in  the  German  system  is  that  it  fits  boys  for  business, 
but  not  for  citizenship.  In  this  country  we  want  to  do  more  for 
our  boys  than  merely  make  them  good  business  men;  we  want  to 
make  them  good  citizens.  That  is  one  of  the  differences  between 
German  ideals  and  American  ideals. 

A  word  about  American  goods  for  South  America:  I  can  not  too 
strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  honesty  in  dealing  with  the 
Latin  Americans.  If  we  want  the  business,  we  must  deliver  what 
is  ordered  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  desired.  You  do  not  take 
enough  trouble  with  orders  from  Latin  America,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  I  suppose,  with  orders  from  any  foreign  country. 

The  American  exporter  seems  to  think  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  the  foreigner.  Above  aU,  he  seems  to  think  that  he 
alone  knows  what  he  ought  to  have.  This  is  the  great  trouble.  It 
is  the  blot,  too,  on  American  export  dealings.  When  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can orders  goods  sent  in  sacks  he  does  not  want  them  to  come  boxed; 
yet  if  the  American  exporter  sees  fit  to  box  them  instead  of  sacking 
them  he  never  stops  to  consider  the  wishes  of  the  customer. 

I  recall  an  instance  in  which  a  large  order  was  placed  for  goods 
with  a  New  York  firm.    They  requested  the  goods  to  be  packed 
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SO  that  on  arrival  at  their  seaboard  destination  they  could  be  trans- 
ferred without  repacking  to  the  backs  of  mules  for  transportation 
up  into  the  mountains.  What  did  the  New  Yorker  do?  He  sent 
them  down  in  big  boxes.  Imagine  sending  big  bulky  boxes  up  into 
the  moimtains  two  or  three  days'  climb  on  the  back  of  mules. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  New  York  firm  didn't  get  a  dupli- 
cate order.  The  next  order  went  to  Germany.  Why  t  Because  the 
Germans  would  pack  the  goods  exactly  as  the  Latin  American 
wanted  them. 

That  is  what  the  American  exporter  must  do  if  he  wants  the  busi- 
ness. We  want  American  goods,  but  we  want  them  to  meet  our 
requirements  not  alone  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  themselves 
but  as  to  their  packing.  They  must  come  to  us  according  to  specifi- 
cation. The  Germans  pack  their  goods  so  that  only  6  per  cent  are 
damaged,  as  against  35  per  cent  of  the  American-packed  goods.  By 
this  carelessness  in  packing  the  Americans  have  lost  the  window- 
glass  business.  TVhy?  Because  there  is  so  large  a  percentage  of 
breakage  that  the  trade  can  not  tolerate  it. 

If  the  American  exporter  will  meet  the  requirements  of  Brazil,  the 
business  is  there  waiting  for  him.  He  has  but  to  go  after  it.  Brazil 
wants  the  goods.    Be  honest  and  you  will  get  the  trade. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  whether  McKenzie 
College  has  a  commercial  department. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  devotes  its  attention  principally  to  an  engineering 
course  but  has  a  business  course,  largely  bookkeeping.  We  have  a 
school  that  gives  an  excellent  scientific  course — ^not  especially  a  com- 
merical  college.  I  refer  to  the  Escola  Comerciale,  a  very  good  com- 
mercial college. 

The  Chaibman.  When  I  was  in  South  America  I  visited  the  Presi- 
dents of  several  coxmtries.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  any  message  I 
could  take  back  to  the  business  men  of  North  America  as  to  what 
they  could  do  for  Latin  America.  One  or  two  said  they  needed  men, 
but  most  of  them  said  they  needed  money.  In  talking  with  the 
President  of  Brazil  some  two  or  three  months  ago — ^Mr.  MxiUer  was 
present  at  the  interview — ^his  message  was  this:  What  the  business 
men  of  North  America  can  do  for  Brazil,  more  than  supplying  money 
or  men  or  anything  else,  is  to  establish  a  university  in  Brazil  whidi 
would  compare  with  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  or  Cornell,  or  similar 
representative  universities  of  this  country.  His  last  words  were: 
''Mr.  Babson,  when  you  get  back  to  North  America  and  see  some  rich 
man  that  wants  to  do  something  big,  let  him  start  a  Harvard  or  a 
Yale  down  here  in  BrazU.''  If  there  is  any  such  rich  man  in  the 
audience,  I  am  happy  to  pass  the  idea  along. 
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A  YOiCE.  That  statement  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  you  say? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  that  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  MuUer. 

Mr.  Fabbinoton.  We  must  recognize  that  there  are  students  and 
students  at  German  institutions.  I  do  not  want  to  be  imderstood  as 
holding  any  brief  for  Germany.  I  am  tiying  to  present  the  facts  as 
I  see  them,  as  they  existed  up  to  July,  1914.  I  have  been  in  Germany 
four  or  five  times.  I  have  spent  months  there  in  the  German  schools, 
and  I  have  seen  every  type  of  German  school  and  German  pupil. 

The  Germans  do  not  train  their  boys  as  Americans  train  theirs. 
Rather,  they  train  them  for  specific  hues  of  work.  The  German 
has  specific  knowledge.  He  has  no  general  knowledge.  Take  him 
out  of  his  special  field,  and  he  is  lost. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  You  have  got  to  compete  with  the 
German  business  man  in  the  line  of  business,  and  not  in  any  other 
line.  You  have  got  to  meet  him  in  his  field — ^not  out  of  it — and  the 
Grerman  is  better  prepared  for  the  line  of  work  he  has  to  do  than  is 
any  other  man  I  know  of  in  the  world.  That  is  the  man  we  have 
got  to  compete  with.  We  may  not  like  it.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  we  have  got  to  face  it. 

One  other  word  with  reference  to  cooperation.  One  has  only  to 
go  to  Germany  to  learn  what  the  German  means  by  ''cooperation." 
Grerman  cooperation,  I  grant,  is  largely  forced  down  from  above, 
but  the  cooperation  is  there,  and  it  accomplishes  things.  You  have 
only  to  see  the  various  activities,  the  various  agencies,  combined  in 
all  sorts  of  work — municipal  work,  State  work,  manual  work,  intel- 
lectual work — ^to  feel  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  gets  behind  and  boosts.  It  boosts  the  commercial  schools. 
The  chamber  of  commerce,  semigovernmental,  is  there,  and  it  helps. 
It  supports  and  helps  to  develop  industries. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  things  I  find  in  Germany.  I  would  not 
for  the  world  have  the  German  system  of  education  and  poHtical 
life  imposed  upon  this  country — ^no,  not  for  one  moment.  But  these 
are  the  things  with  which  we  have  got  to  come  in  contact. 

Now,  if  we  can  put  that  system  into  operation  under  our  own 
organization,  that  will  accomphsh  the  same  result  without  the  dis- 
agreeable featiu*es  of  it.  This  is  what  I  have  to  suggest,  and  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  accomplish  the  necessary  results  and  yet  avoid 
the  objectionable  ones. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  what  Dr.  Farrington  has  said, 
I  should  like  to  speak  of  a  man  I  know  of  in  Hamburg  who  sells 
very  largely  in  South  America.  He  has  four  sons.  The  eldest  son  is 
being  trained  for  business  in  Russia.    That  son  is  about  14  years 
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old.  He  has  a  Russian  teacher.  His  room  is  furnished  with  furs. 
On  the  walls  of  his  room  will  be  seen  the  heads  of  reindeer.  Every- 
thing about  the  room  is  Russian. 

The  next  son  is  11.  That  boy  is  being  trained  for  business  m 
Japan.  He  has  a  Japanese  teacher.  His  room  is  furnished  with 
Japanese  trophies.  You  would  think  you  were  going  into  a  Japanese 
museum  to  drop  into  that  boy's  room. 

The  next  boy  is  about  nine  and  a  half.  Were  you  to  go  into  his 
room  you  would  see  it  furnished  like  a  Turkish  den.  He  has  a 
Turkish  tutor.  That  boy  is  being  trained  for  developing  trade  in 
the  East. 

The  next  boy  is  only  seven  and  a  half  years  old.  He  is  being 
trained  to  do  business  in  this  country,  and  he  had  for  tutor  one  of 
my  best  friends,  a  chap  from  Chicago. 

This  story  indicates  the  German  character,  so  different  from  what 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  Pittsburgh  millionaire,  who  supplies 
his  sons  with  automobiles  to  ride  around  in,  and  who  would  never 
think  of  making  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  prepare  his  son — ^his  four 
sons — ^for  work  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  we  must  train  our  boys;  but  when  it  comes 
to  sacrificing  the  boys  for  business,  then  I  will  let  business  go  hang. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  sacrificing  the  boy,  or  is  your  selfishness 
keeping  him  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  I  train  my  boy  for  one  thing,  for  love,  for  human- 
ity, for  manhood,  then  that  suffices.  But  to  train  him  the  German 
way — **Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle."  We  must  have  specially 
trained  men,  but  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  man,  and  not  upon  the 
training.  That  is  all  I  insist  on,  that  we  train  our  boys  to  be  men. 
And  I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  America  we  have  not  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  sacrificing  principle  to  make  a  man  a  good  business  agent, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  ''Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chan- 
delle.'' 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  sacrificing  his  boys,  or  is  he  performing  a 
sacrifice  himself  1  That  is  my  point.  I  do  not  see  that  these  boys 
are  being  sacrificed  in  being  trained  for  business  in  Russia,  in  Turkey, 
in  Japan,  and  in  the  United  States.  To  my  mind  they  are  being 
much  better  trained  for  manhood  than  are  the  boys  of  the  Pittsbuigh 
miUionaire  who  ride  around  in  automobiles  and  spend  an  inordinate 
amount  of  money  on  no  special  purpose. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  something  back  of  that  training  which  your 
German  friend  is  giving  to  his  four  sons  ?  Is  love  for  money  beyond 
itt 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  money  is  no  object  to  him. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  his  real  motive,  then? 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  patriotism. 

Mr.  Hoke.  I  should  like  to  know  where  there  is  any  cooperation 
in  the  case  of  this  boy  of  7  years.  Is  there  a  spirit  of  reciprocity 
there!  What  part  has  the  boy  in  the  plan?  Isn't  it  expecting  a 
great  deal  that  a  boy  of  his  age  shall  take  an  active  interest  in  or 
shall  cooperate  in  his  career,  which  is,  of  necessity,  in  view  of  his 
tender  years  so  far  off?  It  strikes  xne  that  it  is  a  case  of  German 
regulation  from  above.  There  is  no  escape  from  it  on  the  boy's  part. 
Cooperation  is  a  thing  that  we  do  out  of  the  righteousness  of  our 
mind  and  heart.  Now,  this  boy  isn't  cooperating — certainly  not  in 
that  sense.  He  is  merely  following  orders,  and  he  has  little  conception 
of  what  it  all  means.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  cooperation.  He 
is  being  operated  upon. 

Mr.  Webthedc.  Unless  you  get  the  right  kind  of  men  to  represent 
business  you  are  going  to  fail.    That  is  where  the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid. 
At  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York  we  started  a  course  in  ex- 
porting.   It  is  not  a  mere  course.    I  will  read  you  some  of  the  head- 
ings and  show  you  just  how  the  problem  has  been  attacked  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  men  actually  engaged  in  the  work  who  wanted 
to  get  some  information  to  help  them  in  their  work,  but  who  could 
not  afford  to  spend  all  their  time  in  college.    We  are  trying  to  attack 
that  problem  in  the  right  way.     This  is  an  outline  on  exporting. 
We  had  about  90  men  studying  this  course,  and  we  tried  to  pick 
out  the  essential  things  and  present  them  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner.    [Reading:]  First  steps  in  exporting;  packing  for  export — I  will 
tell  you  how  that  is.    The  American  people  fail  to  reaUze'  the  impor- 
tance of  packing  for  export.    One  man  who  was  a  large  paper  manu- 
facturer had  gotten  an  order  from  some  place  down  in  South 
America.    He  had  shown  the  order  to  the  man  who  was  in  the  print- 
ing business.    He  did  not  believe  the  customer  wanted  that  kind  of 
paper,  and  he  said  so,  and  explained  that  they  did  not  use  that  kind 
of  paper  down  there.    The  man  in  charge  of  the  shipping  said:  ''I 
don't  care;  I'm  going  to  send  it."    That  is  the  way  we  have  of  doing 
business.    It  turned  out  that  the  customer  didn't  want  that  kind  of 
paper.     The  result  was  the  manufacturer  never  got  any  further 
orders.    If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  cable  down  and  find  out 
definitely  whether  the  customer  wanted  it,  wanted  that  kind  of  paper, 
he  would  have  found  that  he  did  not,  and  so  he  would  have  gotten 
more  business  instead  of  that  being  the  last  order  from  that  par- 
ticular customer. 

[Reading  further:]  Forwarding  problems;  exporting  opportunities 
in  the  Far  East;  great  currents  in  the  world's  foreign  trade;  personal 
relations;  traveling  salesmen — ^I  will  read  some  of  the  subheadings 
under  this. 
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[Reading  further:]  The  scarcity  of  properly  qualified  men  for  the 
foreign  service;  what  is  required  in  the  manufacturing  end;  holding 
the  right  man;  relations  with  the  lesson  papers — suggestions. 

These  are  all  in  printed  form. 

[Reading  further:]  American  policy  in  foreign  trade;  export  oppor- 
tunities in  South  and  Central  America;  how  our  export  business  in 
South  America  has  been  developed;  dependence  of  exporting  upon 
banking  and  shipping  facilities;  foreign  banldng  operations;  shipping 
and  shipbuilding. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  training  we  have  got  to  get  down  to 
the  level  of  the  men  who  are  in  the  classes,  not  to  talk  over  their  heads. 
We  should  begin  with  the  fundamentals  and  work  up  rather  than 
give  them  something  they  do  not  Imow  anything  about.  At  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  we  are  giving  the  young  men  what  they  wanted,  and  they 
can  tell  what  they  want.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  paying  for  it, 
and  they  are  going  to  get  what  they  pay  for.  In  one  of  our  depart- 
ments this  last  year,  where  such  men  attended,  we  took  in  $92,000. 
If  the  men  thought  we  were  not  giving  them  what  they  wanted,  they 
would  not  have  paid  in  all  that  money.  They  weren't  the  class  of 
men  who  had  money  to  throw  away.  For  this  reason,  we  must  have 
practical  instructors,  men  who  know  the  work.  This  we  are  trying 
to  do,  and  the  results  indicate  that  we  are  having  some  degree  of 
success. 

The  CHAiRSiAN.  If  no  one  else  has  anything  to  say,  we  will  take  an 
adjournment  imtil  to-morrow  morning  at  9.30. 

Adjournment. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  SUBSECTIONS  1,2, 8,  AND  9  OF  SECTION  IV. 

George  Washington  University, 
Thursday  morning,  December  SO,  1915. 

Honorary  Chainnan,  His  Excellency«CARLOS  Maria  db   Pena. 

Chainnan^  Elmer  E.  Brown. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented: 

Historical  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States,  by  Elmer  E,  Brown. 

Essentials  of  an  ideal  compulsory  attendance  law,  by  Ben  Blewett 
in  coUaboration  with  John  B.  Quinn. 

Should  public  vocational  training  of  high  school  grade  be  organized 
as  a  course  or  courses  in  the  regular  high  school,  or  in  a  separate 
school  established  primarily  for  vocational  training?  by  Edwin  G. 
Oooley. 

The  need  of  industrial  education  in  an  industrial  democracy,  by 
John  Dewey. 

A  natural  system  of  agricultural  education,  by  H.  J.  Waters. 

A  decade  in  agricultural  education,  by  A.  M.  Soule. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  invited  his  excellency,  Sr.  Carlos  Maria  de 
Pena,  the  Uruguayan  minister  to  this  coimtry,  to  act  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  this  meeting.  He  has  excused  himself  from  the  active 
performance  of  the  duties  of  presiding  officer,  but  has  consented  on 
my  uigent  request  to  act  as  the  honorary  presiding  officer  of  our 
section.  It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  those  that  are  here  that 
Minister  de  Pena  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  educators  and  pro- 
moters of  an  advanced  type  of  education  in  Uruguay,  a  country 
which  is  probably  more  closely  connected  educationally  with  the 
United  States  than  any  other  South  American  country.  This  con- 
nection is  one  of  long  standing  and  goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  recognition  of  his  great  service  to  education.  New  York  Uni- 
versity had  the  honor  of  adopting  Minister  de  Pena  as  one  of  our 
honorary  alumni,  two  or  three  years  ago,  so  I  have  a  personal  interest, 
an  institutional  interest  perhaps,  in  beiug  able  to  stand  with  him 
here  to-day,  and  act  as  his  subordinate  and  second  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  this  meeting,  but  I  can  not  let  him  be  honorary  to  the 
extent  of  saying  nothing  at  all.  I  am  going  to  begin  the  session  this 
morning  by  calling  upon  Minister  de  Pena. 
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Sr.  DE  Peka.  I  regret  very  much  not  knowing  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  can  speak  but  a  few  words.  I  thank  first  my  chancellor, 
Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown.  I  said  my  chancellor,  because  I  am  an  alum- 
nus, a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  York. 

As  he  has  said,  I  have  been  instrumental  in  the  reform  of  the 
schools  of  Uruguay,  and  as  he  has  said  also,  Uruguay  has  a  very 
intimate  relationship  with  the  United  States  in  educational  matters. 

Our  primary  schools  were  organized  by  Mr.  Varela,  who  visited 
the  United  States  in  1868,  inspecting  the  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  t^^e  main  cities  of  your  country  in  the 
interest  of  education.  I  have  been  ever  since  my  arrival  in  this 
coimtry  devoting  some  time  to  extending  this  work.  I  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  all  your  most  exninent  professors  and  presidents 
and  chancellors  of  universities.  I  am  an  admirer  of  this  country, 
and  of  your  progress  in  educational  matters,  which  I  follow  with 
interest.  I  thank  Chancellor  Brown  for  the  honor  that  he  has  given 
me  now,  in  calling  on  me  to  preside  at  this  meeting.  I  am  obliged 
for  the  compliment,  but  Mr.  Brown  will  direct  the  exercises. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  Latin  Americans  here  to 
whom  I  can  not  speak  in  their  own  language.  I  wish  I  could,  for  I 
think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  language  I  have  ever  heard,  except  my 
own.  I  must  be  patriotic.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  express 
to  the  Latin  Americans  something  of  the  pleasure  we  have  in  meeting 
with  them  this  morning. 

Sr.  de  Pena  delivered  a  short  address  in  Spanish,  which  was  not 
reported. 

The  Chaibman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  open  the 
exercises  this  morning  with  the  presentation  of  a  paper,  introductory, 
as  it  were,  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  secondary  and  indus- 
trial education.  It  has  been  further  suggested  that  that  paper 
should  take  the  form  of  some  historical  account  of  the  development 
of  secondary  education  in  this  country.  I  shall  accordingly  ask  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  development  of 
American  secondary  schools. 


THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

By  ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN, 
Chancellor^  New  Ybrh  UniversiJty, 

Every  human  institution  is  the  center  of  a  lively  play  of  social  forces.  It  has  some 
influence  of  its  own.  Very  likely  it  is  engaged  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  mold  and  remake 
its  social  environment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  influenced  than  influencing.  The 
world  is,  all  of  the  time,  pressing  upon  it  and  changing  its  form  and  character. 
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This  interplay  becomes  conspicuoiu  and  absorbing  when  it  takes  the  form  of  open 
strife  between  some  two  or  more  of  the  great,  capital  institutions:  Church  against 
State,  industrial  society  against  governmental  regulation,  the  army  against  the  legis- 
lature, universities  against  eccelesiastical  or  royal  authority. 

Again,  within  a  comprehensive  and  world-wide  institution,  we  find  the  lesser 
divisions  pla3ring  one  upon  another,  and  shifting  continually  in  their  relative  strength 
and  influence.    The  history  of  the  Roman  church  is  rich  in  examples  of  this  process. 

It  is  with  some  such  backgroiind  of  social  theory  as  is  barely  hinted  in  these  few 
words  that  we  may  profitably  approach  the  history  of  educational  institutions.  These 
iutitations  are  participants  in  that  historic  game  which  makes  the  comedy  of  all 
human  life;  partidpants  in  the  stem  and  never-ending  struggle  throu^  which  society 
is  continually  reshaping  itself  toward  some  far-distant  consummation. 

Take  norw,  this  history  of  schools  in  the  United  States:  A  school  is  more  than  a 
•chod.  It  is  a  type,  a  sjrmptom,  a  stage  of  human  progress.  The  successive  forms 
iHiich  our  secondary  education  has  assimied  are  coefficients  of  the  development  of 
onr  national  life  and  character.  Back  of  each  of  them  there  is  a  folk-psychology  and 
a  story  of  human  conflict  and  self-sacrifice. 

Briefly  stated,  this  historical  survey  of  our  secondary  education  deals,  first,  with  the 
Latin-grammar  schools  of  the  colonial  period;  secondly,  witji  the  "academies"  that 
throve  particularly  between  the  Revolution  and  the  GivH  War;  thirdly,  with  the 
public  high  schools  of  a  later  time;  and  fourthly,  for  the  end  is  not  yet,  with  the  que»- 
tion  whetiier  the  high  school,  too,  is  a  passing  form — ^whether  forces  are  not  already  at 
work  which  threaten  its  supremacy  in  our  secondary  education. 

Whatever  the  answer  to  that  final  question  may  be,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  high 
school,  like  its  predecesson,  will  not  merely  fight  for  its  position  as  a  school  against 
other  types  of  school  but  will  go  up  or  down  or  be  changed  within  by  the  mightier 
social  forces  which  are  making  our  modem  life. 

Our  seventeenth  century  schools  were  Latin-grammar  schools  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  American  colonists,  some  of  them,  were  conscious  of  building  a  new  world.  But 
they  could  not  get  away  from  ingrained  habits  of  thought.  The  grammar  schools  came 
over  the  water  with  them,  as  part  of  their  mental  make-up.  So  the  Boston  Latin 
School  came  into  being,  and  after  some  preliminary  failures  the  endowed  "free 
schools'*  of  Virginia.  New  England  soon  had  a  fair  ntmiber  of  such  schools,  impor- 
tant additions  to  the  group  being  made  on  the  Hopkins  foundations.  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  made  early  provision  for  schools  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  other 
colonies  followed.  The  schools  of  this  type  were  erected  into  ambitious  colonial 
systems  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maryland, 
while,  parallel  with  the  schools,  there  gradually  appeared  a  group  of  colonial  col- 
leges, to  which  the  schools  were  tributary. 

The  Latin  tradition,  as  Mr.  Eggleston  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "had  still  some  centuries  of  tough  life  in  it."  The  later  doctrine  that  Latin 
should  be  studied  because  of  the  magic  of  mental  discipline  that  was  in  it,  was  hardly 
known  in  our  colonial  days.  Latin  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy  was  still  a  world  lan- 
guage for  science  and  (tiplomacy  and  was  widely  used  in  practical  life.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  French  was  supplanting  it  at  various  points,  but  it  was  even  then 
a  language  of  use,  though  still  more  laigely  a  language  of  ornament.  Without  it  no 
man  could  make  other  men  believe  he  was  educated;  whUe  for  a  few  choice  spirits, 
who  had  the  real  "smack  of  Latin  "  within  them,  the  impetus  of  tbe  great  Renaissance 
Btm  persisted.  To  these  few,  boys  and  men,  the  language  was  still  the  gateway  to  a 
laigerlife. 

The  eighteenth  century  made  large  demands  for  practical  studies,  and  it  is  inter- 
ttting  to  see  with  what  difficulty  such  studies  edged  their  way  into  the  schools. 
Arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  French,  and  surveying,  were  sometimes  taught  by  special 
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teachera  outside  of  the  sacred  inclosnre.  Sometimos  the  Latin  school  boys  were  ex- 
cused from  the  real  school  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day  to  puiBue  these  sordid  studies 
under  another  master  in  the  neighborhood.  A  prophet  might  have  foretold  that  these 
symptoms  of  change  would  be  accentuated  by  any  great  political  upheaval,  such  u 
the  American  Revolution.  Even  before  the  Revolutionary  war  Benjamin  Fnnklin 
dared  erect  an  academy  l  n  Philadelphia,  with  a  more  liberal  scheme  of  studies. 
The  war  was  not  yet  over  when  members  of  the  Phillips  family,  in  Maasachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  endowed  the  great  academies  that  bear  the  Phillips  name.  It  was 
not  long  before  academies  were  springing  up  in  all  of  the  New  England,  Middle,  and 
Southern  States,  and  in  the  new  territories  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

The  name  academy  had  some  shadowy  connection  with  ancient  Greece  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Renaissance,  and  probably  a  more  direct  connection  with  those  non- 
conformist  schools  which  had  had  a  precarious  existence  in  England  under  the  same 
designation.  It  became  a  highly  popular  title  in  this  country,  where  its  use  to  desig- 
nate a  learned  society  has  only  wi^n  the  past  generation  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  its  use  to  designate  a  secondary  school. 

These  school  aaidemies  played  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  development  of 
American  education.  They  were  hospitable  to  studies  other  than  those  of  Uie  classi- 
cal tradition,  while  still  giving  to  Latin  the  place  of  honor.  They  were  commonly 
managed  by  small  groups  of  disinterested  citizens,  and  numy  forceful  and  inspiring 
teachers  were  found  in  them.  They  were  not  infrequently  boarding  schools  and 
drew  their  students  from  a  wide  countryside. 

Many  a  man  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  looks  back  with  an  almost  romantic  affection 
to  his  academy  days.  With  the  exception  of  the  college,  no  other  type  of  school  in 
the  United  States,  I  am  confident,  has  had  clustering  about  it  so  much  of  that  pure 
and  vivid  himian  sentiment. 

The  academies  could  not  come  into  their  influential  position  without  a  correspond- 
ing decline  on  the  part  of  the  grammar  schools.  But  the  schools  of  the  older  tyx>e  did 
not  succumb  without  protest  and  struggle.  It  is  in  the  controversial  literature  on 
this  subject  that  we  see  reflected  the  change  in  social  ideals  that  brought  about  the 
change  in  the  schools.  There  had  been  an  advance  in  general  prosperity,  which 
had  widened  the  circle  of  those  seeking  more  than  an  elementary  education.  The 
ministerial  profession,  which  had  been  a  strong  support  of  the  concentrated  classical 
instruction  of  both  colleges  and  grammar  schools,  had  now  declined  somewhat  in 
relative  influence.  Many  of  those  now  destined  for  secondary  instruction,  desired, 
on  both  intellectual  and  practical  grounds,  a  wider  training  in  English  grammar,  com- 
position, and  public  speaking,  in  mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  *' natural 
philosophy."  These  studies  accordingly  assumed  an  imx)ortant  place  in  the  acad- 
emies, and  the  schools  which  offered  these  studies  assimied  an  important  place  in  the 
community. 

But  the  new  type  of  school  could  not  simply  supplant  the  old.  Some  of  the  Latin 
schools  died  in  the  struggle,  some  of  them  went  over  altogether  to  the  new  movement 
and  assumed  the  academy  name.  A  few  of  the  strongest  of  them  held  their  ground, 
making  only  gradual  concessions  to  the  new  demands,  and  some  of  these  are  alive 
to-day.  The  Boston  Latin  School  and  the  William  Penn  Charter  School  in  Phila- 
delphia are  conspicuous  examples. 

Now,  very  much  as  the  schools  of  the  older  type  were  thrust  into  the  background  by 
the  academies  in  the  years  just  following  the  Revolution,  the  academies  in  turn  found 
themselves  thrust  into  the  background  in  the  years  immediately  following  our  Oivil 
War.  The  new  type  that  came  into  prominence  in  that  period  was  the  public  high 
school. 

The  earliest  high  schools  go  back  to  the  twenties  and  thirties  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    But  the  type  did  not  even  threaten  to  become  dominant  till  several  decades 
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later.  Its  riae  into  a  really  commanding  position  has  largely  paralleled  the  advance 
of  our  urban  population  and  the  growth  in  influence  and  well-being  of  our  middle 
clas  industrial  and  commercial  population. 

The  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  academies  and  the  earlier  high  schools  was 
often  direct  and  intense,  and  the  literature  of  that  struggle  throws  a  strong  illumination 
upon  the  social  movements  to  which  it  was  related.  That  struggle  was  intimately 
connected  with  changes  going  on  in  our  higher  education,  such  as  the  rise  of  State 
universities  and  the  new  democracy  of  studies. 

The  partB  had  now  been  shifted  curiously.  The  academy  had  become — ^whether  in 
hct  or  in  public  opinion — the  conservative  and  aristocratic  school.  Its  fortunes  were 
linked  with  those  of  the  college,  for  which  many  of  its  students  were  preparing.  The 
high  school  now  represented  freedom,  democracy,  the  broader  outlook,  the  hope  of 
new  things. 

In  laige  measure  the  early  popularity  of  the  high  schools  grew  out  of  their  clpee 
connection  with  pubtic  systems  of  elementary  education  and  the  fact  that  they  gen-  ^ 
erally  offered  free  tuition.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  working  adjustment  might  be 
reached  under  which  the  teaching  of  classical  subjects  and  the  preparation  of  students 
for  college  would  fall  to  the  academies  and  other  privately  managed  schools,  while 
the  more  popular  and  immediately  useful  subjects  would  be  taught  by  the  high  schools. 
But  no  such  division  could  hold  for  any  length  of  time.  A  triumphant  democracy 
went  on  to  proiide  for  the  poor  in  the  free  schools  as  broad  and  as  high  an  education 
as  the  rich  could  buy  in  schools  of  another  type. 

The  growth  of  the  high  schools  has  Indeed  been  astounding,  far  outstripping  the 
rate  of  growth  in  our  population.  At  any  given  time  considerably  more  than  one  out 
of  every  hundred  of  our  people  is  in  actual  attendance  upon  schools  of  this  type;  and 
the  lime  apparently  is  not  far  distant  when  one  out  of  every  ten  of  our  people,  the 
country  over,  will  have  had  some  measure  of  secondary  education. 

In  the  meantime,  the  high  schools  have  come  into  significant  relations  with  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  even  the  more  conservative  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  now  dVawing  the  larger  proportion  of  their  students  from  schools  of  this 
iy^.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  our  higher  education  has  greatly  broadened  its 
scope  in  recent  years,  so  that  this  connection  does  not  represent  such  a  narrowing  of 
the  secondary  school  curriculum  as  it  might  have  involved  at  an  earlier  day. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  for  an  American  secondary  school  to  thrive  for  any  length 
of  time  without  becoming  a  stepping  stone  to  a  higher  institution.  Whatever  else  we 
may  do  in  an  educational  way  in  this  country,  we  are  forever  building  that  educational 
ladder  of  which  Huxley  wrote,  with  its  foot  in  the  gutter,  and  its  top  in  the  university. 
Just  now  it  is  the  high  school  which  chiefly  represents,  all  over  this  land,  the  second 
rung  of  that  ladder. 

But  i  t  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  all  through  this  educational  history-  there  have 
been  variant  institutions.  The  main  type  has  always  been  accompanied  by  sub- 
sidiary types.  We  never  can  tell  when  one  of  these  subsidiary  types  will  press  forward , 
assume  new  prominence,  dispute  the  leadership,  and  even  take  the  chief  place  for  its 
own.  Already  this  has  happened  twice,  in  ways  that  I  have  briefly  reviewed.  The 
private  secondary  school  is  now  a  highly  significant  subsidiary  type — or  perhaps  we 
should  say  a  group  of  subsidiary  types.  An  important  place  in  this  group  must  be 
assigned  to  schools  having  distinct  religious  affiliations  and  permeated  with  a  religious 
spirit.  It  is  an  indispensable  service  which  such  schools  render.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  the  schools  of  this  group  will  advance  to  the  foremost  place 
80  far  as  the  numbers  of  their  students  are  concerned.  The  vocational  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  eventually  rival  the  high  school,  unless  the  high  school  itself  shall 
be  found  capable  of  absorbing  the  vocational  elements.  Here  is  one  of  the  chief 
problems  of  our  secondary  education  to-day,  and  one  that  promises  developments  of 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  immediate  future. 
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There  are  weighty  reaflons  why  the  newer  movementa  in  vocational  education  muat 
have  consideration.  They  come  directly  home  to  some  of  the  primal  concerns  of 
human  life.  The  serious  purpose  of  students  in  vocational  schools  is  most  impreasive. 
It  is  the  seriousness  that  goes  with  keenly  motived  instruction. 

The  sordid  character  attributed  to  such  schools  and  couises  is  for  the  most  part 
imaginary.  One  of  the  very  things  that  vocational  teaching  can  accomplish  is  to  make 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  men  less  sordid.  What,  after  all,  is  a  man's  trade  or 
profession?  It  is  a  form  of  social  service.  It  is,  in  any  ordinary  case,  the  channel  of  a 
man's  chief  service  to  his  community. 

Furthermore,  as  industry  becomes  more  complex,  it  touches  other  life  in  varied 
ways.  It  has  in  it  more  of  ideas,  more  of  intellectual  interest.  I  venture  to  say  this, 
even  though  in  all  laige  industries  at  the  border  line  between  handwork  and  machine 
work  there  are  many  painfully  mechanical  occupations.  In  general,  occupationB 
are  becoming  alive  with  thought  and  alive  with  social  purpose.  An  education  which 
prepares  for  such  occupations  has  in  it  values  which  are  not  to  be  ignored. 

Especially  should  such  education  apx>eal  to  your  true  humanist  in  the  schools,  for 
the  humanity  that  is  in  it  is  elemental,  it  is  vivid  with  life,  it  is  open-eyed  with 
liberal  anticipations. 

We  must  look  forward  to  a  state  of  society  in  which  every  man  shall  have  a  fair  chance 
to  discover  for  himself  the  best  service  he  can  render  to  society  and  shall  have  a  fair 
chance  to  prepare  himself  for  such  service.  Something  like  this  must  enter  largely 
into  our  educational  ideal  for  the  future.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  large  responsibility 
for  the  attainment  of  this  condition  will  inevitably  fall  upon  our  secondary  schools 
and  that  that  type  of  school  will  have  the  best  likelihood  of  living  and  thriving,  the 
best  likelihood  of  leading  all  others,  which  shall  carry  us  farthest  toward  this  happy 
consummation. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  is  on  ''The  essentials  of  an  ideal 
compulsory  education  law."  This  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  John 
B.  Quinn,  Chief  Attendance  Officer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  collaboration 
with  Supt.  Ben  Blewett,  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.  The  paper 
will  be  read  by  Dr.  Blewett. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  AN  IDEAL  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAW.^ 

By  JOHN  B.  QUINN, 
Chief  Attendance  Officer,  St,  Loux$,  Mo, 

Social  movements  swing  in  cycles.  Newer  complex  problems  present  themselves 
to  each  successive  generation  that  stimulate  a  period  of  agitation  aiming  at  reforms. 
Often  in  the  initial  stages  these  reforms  have  a  nullifying  tendency  through  a  conflict 
of  laws,  until  society  relieves  the  ineffective  trend  of  such  legislation  and  sets  about 
to  readjust  conditions  constructively  toward  some  ideal  standard.  The  history  of 
child-welfare  legislation  during  the  last  two  decades  is  a  significant  illustration. 

The  very  laige  number  of  European  immigrants  locating  in  laige  cities  who  have  a 
tendency  to  organize  distinct  centers  of  races  or  nationalities,  aloof  from  the  native 
population,  bring  with  them  standards  of  living  which  require  modification  so  that 
these  people  may  assimilate  from  their  neighbors  and  contribute  in  turn  to  them 
that  which  is  best  in  each,  and  become  a  homogeneous  "part  of  our  cosmopolitan  com- 

1  Written  In  coUaboratlon  with  and  read  by  the  late  Dr.  Ben  Blewett,  Superintendent  of  Sohoola,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
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mi]iiiti«B.  The  agency  of  the  schools  pttrticularly,  and  especially  the  public  schools, 
is  the  instrumentality  thFoogh  which  the  Nation  succeeds  in  accomplishing  this 
c— lint  isl  aim. 

In  some  of  the  countries  from  which  the  immigrants  have  come,  the  standards  of 
edacation  and  their  soda!  influence  is  very  high.  There  is  comparatively  little 
illitency  among  the  peoples  that  came  from  the  west  and  northwest  of  Europe  during 
the  past  two  decades;  but  among  the  immigrants  from  the  eastern,  southern,  and 
sofatheastem  parts  of  Europe  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  those  over  10  years  of  age 
baa  been  above  20  per  cent,  as  they  have  no  compulsory  education  laws,  or  have  not 
had  the  opportunities  of  schooling.  Prior  to  1890,  lees  than  one-third  of  the  States 
had  compulsory  education  laws,  enforcement  of  which  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
lai)ge  cities.  Such  laws  have  been  extended  throughout  the  country,  including  Porto 
Bioo  and  Hawaii,  and  are  enforced  in  all  of  the  States  except  Georgia  and  BfissiflBippi. 

The  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  of  a  highly  effective  type,  during  that 
penod,  caused  a  large  demand  for  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  who  were  withdrawn 
froiiii  the  schools  by  their  parents  and  placed  in  the  industries.  Before  1890  child 
labor  laws  had  been  established  in  a  few  States  only,  but  the  conditions  affecting  the 
haalth,  morals,  and  education  of  children  were  found  sometimes  so  inhumane  that  a 
irolimtary  national  organisation  secured  the  passage  of  laws  among  the  different  States 
to  ranedy  these  evils,  and  to-day  Some  form  of  child  labor  law  is  on  the  statutes  in 
«vety  State.  The  effective  operation  of  these  child  labor  laws  in  the  huge  cities  has 
been  in  a  great  ikieasure  due  to  the  activitieB  of  the  schools  throu^  the  coopenttion 
off  the  attendance  officen  in  the  States  in  which  the  campulsory  education  laws  are 
adequate. 

The  progress  of  legislation  since  1890  to  keep  children  in  school  regularly,  and  to 
keep  unautimcized  sdiool  childrsn  out  of  elnployment,  has  in  tiie  main  been  directed 
mkOig  separate  and  independent  lines  of  attach.  On  the  one  hand,  school  Ikuthoxities 
ae  one  agency  drafted  and  secured  the  passage  of  compulsory  educatian  legislation 
without  the  conaideeation  of  certain  features  tiait  had  been  incorporated  in  child  labor 
Inwa,  and  whieh  were  so  primarily  a  function  of  the  schools,  to  irit,  to  releaae  children 
from  sdool,  to  issue  employment  certificates,  and  the  rigjxt  to  demand  and  inq[>eet 
ceatificates  issued  tb  school  cbildTen  in  employment.  The  child  labor  committees, 
on  the  other  hand ,  have  drafted  laws  covering  all  phasas  of  the  child  at  work,  and  only 
within  the  last  five  years  have  they  begutt  to  rsodgniae  educational  standards  and  the 
advisability  of  ddiool  authorities  to  reiease  children  from  school,  and  maSce  the  at- 
tandance  officers  jointly  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  matter  of  certification 
and  following  up  of  chihirsn  in  empl6yment  after  they  havto  been  released  from  school. 

The  conflict  of  laws  that  aro*  from  the  la^  of  tiomlation  aikd  ooopemlion  between 
the  at^endes  interested  in  securing  the  passKge  of  wMkahle  and  higbly  effective  lawa 
for  daU  welfare  and  for  sdiool  attttidance  still  ezieto  in  a  number  of  the  Statm.  In 
Ibaau  the  maximal  compulaikry  age  of  the  diiid  ia  hSa  fifteenth  birthday,  at  whidi 
time  the  child  miay  leave  sdiool  for  work  and  renwin  idle,  arf  he  ia  not  ptrmitted  to 
wetk  in  many  kinds  of  employment  until  he  attains  the  age  of  16.  Tfaifl  conflict  breeds 
Buadiiel  and  idlenem  and  inereases  tlw  suihber  <rf  dangehraa  elements  in  a  community . 
North  Dakota,  Rhode  island,  and  Orepm  have  similar  oonflictB  in  their  laws. 

Tlie  variance  of  the  lawa  among  the  States  is  very  wide.  In  20  of  &e  States  pfoof 
d  Ae  age  of  the  child  is  demanded  bdore  a  dnld  ia  released  from  sdiool,  together  with 
an  aflMavit  of  the  parent;  in  16  States  a  oertifieite  is  issued  upon  tin  presentation  of 
a  adiool  attendance  record  with  tiie  signatore  of  the  principal  ettiier  of  the  public  or 
private  adiool  the  diild  attended,  without  any  other  proof  of  age  being  demanded. 
SAooI  anthoritaes  are  very  familiv  with  the  abases  resulting  from  this  system,  and 
the  deceit  triiidi  is  practiced  by  the  parent  in  this  legM.  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
child  reaets  upon  the  child's  future  Uf e  to  his  moral  detriment. 
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The  tendency  of  the  child  well aze  l^ialation  at  the  present  day  has  been  to  veet  the 
authority  of  the  isBuance  of  employment  certificateB  in  school  boaids,  or  sairarintend- 
ents  of  city,  town,  or  county  schools.  Upwards  of  30  States  have  such  provisioDB. 
Moore  singnlar  provisions  are  made  in  other  States,  which  are  worthy  of  note:  In  two 
States  the  parent  makes  an  affidavit  before  a  notary  public,  which  affidavit  is  filed 
with  the  employer.  In  two  other  States  boards  of  health  or  the  sherifb  of  the  county 
or  city  issue  the  employment  certificates.  In  four  of  the  States  one  of  the  judges  or 
justices  of  the  peace  is  authorised  to  issue  the  employment  certificate  releasing  a  child 
from  school. 

There  is  a  variance  also  in  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  provisions.  Twelve 
of  the  States,  among  which  is  Missouri,  authorize  both  attendance  officers  and  factory 
inspectors  to  visit  and  inspect  certificates  on  file  by  employers.  In  five  other  States 
the  attendance  officer  or  county  superintendent  performs  this  function.  In  another 
State  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  probation  officer.  In  15  other  States  the  State 
factory  inspector  alone  has  the  right  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  in  one  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  Thirty-five  States  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under 
14  years.  Special  restrictions  are  imposed  on  children  under  16  years  of  age  as  to  the 
kind  of  work  they  are  permitted  to  do  in  21  of  the  States.  In  14  States  restrictions  are 
extended  from  17  to  21  yean  of  age.  In  24  of  the  States  the  employment  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  is  forbidden  at  ni^t;  under  14  years  of  age  in  four  of  the  States. 
Nine  of  the  States  limit  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  ei^t  hours  a 
day,  seven  of  the  States  to  nine  hours  a  day,  nine  of  the  States  to  10  hours  a  day,  and 
the  other  States  have  no  limit.  The  educational  requirements  for  children  under  16 
years  of  age  to  work  also  vary.  Missouri  requires  the  ability  to  read  and  write  easy 
English  sentences.  Fourteen  States  have  a  similar  law.  Eight  States  xequire  the 
equivalent  of  a  third  grade  standard,  two  of  the  fourth  grade,  seven  of  the  fifth  grade; 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  New  York,  and  Oregon  of  the  sixth  grade.  Ohio  makes  a  dis- 
tinction of  sixth  grade  for  males  and  seventh  grade  for  females.  Minnesota,  Nebraska^ 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Washington  require  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 
California  and  Colorado  require  attendance  at  the  evening  schoob  for  children  whose 
education  is  limited.  In  two  States  certificates  for  diildren  under  18  years  of  age  must 
be  on  file.  Massachusetts  requires  minon  under  18  yean  of  age  who  had  not  attained 
the  fifth  grade  to  attend  evening  school  until  21  yean  of  age. 

There  is  a  marked  variance  in  the  laws  of  the  States  in  the  limitiTig  ages  of  compul- 
sory attendance.  The  legislatures  of  60  per  cent  of  the  States  have  placed  the  mini- 
mal age  at  8  yean;  the  othen  at  7  yean.  The  maximal  age  in  40  per  cent  of  the 
States  is  the  fourteenth  birthday;  in  40  per  cent  the  sixteenth  birthday;  and  in  15  per 
cent  the  fifteenth  birthday.  The  othen  have  no  special  inovision.  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  Oklahoma  (and  Missouri  in  cities  of  600,000  or  over)  require  children 
to  attend  between  these  ages  during  the  entire  school  year.  Missouri  (outside  of  St. 
Louis),  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  and  Oregon  have  three-fourths  time.  Ten  other 
States  require  an  annual  attendance  of  from  12  weeks  to  130  days  during  the  year. 

Fart-time  or  continuation-school  cksses  have  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin,  at  which  attendance  is  oblig- 
atory for  at  least  four  houn  a  week  on  the  same  day,  either  afternoon  or  morning,  for 
children  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  17,  uidess  they  attend  high  school.  Mas- 
sachusettB  has  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  vocational  training.  In  1906  a 
commission  appointed  by  Gov.  Douglas  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  industries, 
with  recommendations  that  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1911  establishing 
specific  types  of  vocational  schools,  as  day  vocational  schools,  part-time  vocational 
schools,  and  evening  vocational  schools,  llie  commission  in  its  report  in  1906  believed 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  children  who  contemplated  leaving  school  for  work  would 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  and  remain  at  school.  Although  all-day  voca- 
tional schools  have  been  established  in  only  11  of  the  354  cities  and  have  reached 
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only  10  per  cent  of  the  children  they  aimed  to  help,  the  exx>erience  of  these  schools 
baa  demonstrated  their  value.  The  report  of  Commissioner  Snedden,  May,  1914,  on 
the  work  in  these  schools  may  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  expenditure  of  money 
lor  this  wwk  in  cities  would  he  unwise  unless  obligatory  attendance  was  enforced 
among  youths  at  work  or  at  home  until  they  had  reached  the  age  of  18.  The  expe- 
rience in  Wisconsin  demonstrates  the  utility  and  possibility  of  enforcing  compulsory 
attendance  at  such  yocational  continuation  classes  for  children  under  17  years  of 
age.  Evening  vocational  classes  have  been  better  attended  than  all-day  classes, 
but  they  do  not  secure  the  proportion  of  youths  under  21  years  of  age  they  are  designed 
to  hrip  most. 

Communities  are  demanding  higher  educational  standards  for  the  children  who 
leave  school  for  wotk,  a  greater  diversity  of  studies  in  the  curriculum,  and  vocational 
tndning  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  work^ 
zestrictians  of  the  number  of  hours  children  under  18  years  of  age  may  be  permitted 
to  work,  and  that  children  remain  at  school  until  16  yean  of  age  unless  at  work,  and 
that  no  child  be  permitted  to  work  under  14  yean  of  age  except  in  agricultural  pur* 
anitB  and  domestic  employment.  The  enforcement  of  these  provisions  must  devolve 
upon  the  schools,  as  the  public-school  system  is  the  representative  of  the  State. 

The  experience  of  all  of  the  States  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  the  impor- 
tance from  a  social  and  an  economic  standpoint  of  eflEicient  compulsory-education 
laws.  Our  public-school  system  had  its  foundation  in  Massachusetts  in  1642  with 
such  legislation  as  a  basis,  75  years  earlier  than  the  (jerman  system  was  established. 
The  consideration  of  the  essentials  of  an  ideal  compulsory-education  law  must  take 
into  account  the  varying  conditions  of  its  operation  in  rural  OHnmunities,  towns, 
and  large  cities,  and  the  provisionB  must  be  reasonable  and  capable  of  efficient  en- 
forcement.   Decisions  of  supreme  courts  have  uniformly  held: 

"As  to  minon  the  State  stands  in  the  position  of  porentes  patriae  and  may  exerdse 
unlimited  supervision  and  control  over  their  contracts,  occupation,  and  conduct, 
and  the  liberty  and  nfjbt  of  those  who  assume  to  deal  with  them.  This  is  a  power 
which  inheres  in  the  Government  for  its  own  preservation  and  for  the  protection  of 
tiie  Hfe,  penon,  health,  and  morals  of  its  future  citizens.  'It  is  not  and  can  not  be 
disputed  that  the  interest  which  the  State  has  in  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
weU-being  of  its  membeiB  warrants  the  implication  and  the  exercise  of  their  just 
power  which  will  result  in  preparing  the  child  in  future  life  to  support  itself,  to  serve 
the  State,  and  in  all  the  relations  and  duties  of  adult  life  to  perform  well  and  capably 
its  part.' 

"The  supervision  and  the  control  of  minors  is  a  subject  which  has  always  been 
Tegaided  as  within  the  province  of  legislative  authority.  How  far  it  shall  be  exercised 
is  a  question  of  expediency  and  propriety  which  it  is  the  sole  province  of  the  legisla^ 
tares  to  determine.  The  judiciary  has  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  legislature's 
judgment  on  that  subject.  'Minors  are  the  wards  of  the  Nation,  and  even  the  con- 
tttA  of  them  by  parents  is  subject  to  the  unlimited  supervisory  control  of  the  State.' 
'The  constitutionality  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  children  or  minors  is  rarely 
questioned,  and  the  legislature  is  conceded  a  wide  discretion  in  creating  restraints.' 

"Even  the  courts  which  take  a  very  liberal  view  of  individual  liberty,  and  are 
inclined  to  condemn  paternal  legislation,  would  concede  that  such  paternal  control 
may  be  exercised  over  children  so  especially  in  the  choice  of  occupations,  hours  of 
labor,  payment  of  wages,  and  everything  pertaining  to  education,  and  in  these  matters 
a  wide  and  constantiy  expanding  legislative  activity  is  exercised."  (Oregon  v. 
Shocey,  86  Pac.  Rep.,  881.) 

Constructive  legislation  in  the  training  of  children  for  adult  life  and  developing 
their  moral  and  physical  capacities  to  the  fullest  extent  must  conform  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  American  democracy.  The  optimism  of  the  child  must  be  sustained, 
his  ambitions  stimulated,  and  his  ideals  and  aspirations  placed  on  a  high  plane.    It 
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should  aim  at  that  staadaid  which  Mr.  Barclay  of  the  Motely  Edacatioxud  Coinmifr- 
aion,  noted  in  his  report  aa  characteristic  of  public-school  education  in  America, 
to  wit:  "The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance  ts 
compared  with  the  development  of  character,  health,  and  adaptability,  and  with  the 
making  of  the  handy  man  and  handy  woman  who  can  turn  themselves  to  anything." 
Underlying  this  comment  comes  the  reflection  that  this  achievement  of  the  work  of 
the  schools  breaks  down  class  and  racial  hatreds  «ith  the  earnest  effort  of  centralizing 
the  lives  and  the  powers  of  the  individuals  to^rard  a  proper  sense  of  responsibilities 
\n  their  life  work  and  with  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  service  of  our  country. 

It  becomes  imperative  that  a  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  vocational  or 
continuation  schools  be  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  child  as  well 
as  a  system  of  elementary  scnools  to  prepare  children  for  the  opportunities  such  schooli 
would  afford.  The  need  is  manifest  when  it  is  considered  that  only  6  per  cent  ol  the 
children  entering  the  first  grade  remain  to  the  high  school  and  55  per  cent  of  the 
diildren  leave  school  before  teaching  the  sixth  grade  and  few  of  the  children  have 
opportunity  or  apprenticeehips  in  industrial  life.  The  schools  should  not  only 
develop  but  the  system  should  offer  opxKMrtunitiee  for  children  of  marked  ability  to 
be  advanced  and  by  a  system  of  scholarships  encouraged  to  attain  their  highest  possible 
ambitions.  Free  text-books,  clothing,  and  necessary  appliances  to  cure  or  remedy 
spinal  curvature,  impaired  eyesi^t  or  hearing,  should  be  provided  children  of  indi- 
gent families  through  some  auxiliary  public  board  of  relief  to  give  such  children  an 
equal  chance  with  those  better  endowed  and  to  remove  avoidable  occasions  for  exemp- 
tions from  school  attendance.  Free  transportation  to  schools  in  sparsely  settled 
districts  is  essential  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  compulsory  laws.  A  census 
bureau  connected  with  the  attendance  department  of  the  sdiools  to  register  all  children 
between  4  and  18  years  of  age,  so  that  they  could  be  followed  up  in  the  schools  and 
at  work,  is  esasntial.  This  registry  would  enable  the  attendance  ofllcer  to  enforce 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  tlirDogh  the  elementary  school  period  a»d  after  the 
children  have  left  school  for  work  to  enforce  effectively  the  pnrrisions  relative  to 
continued  attendance  at  vocational  and  continuation  schools.  A  system  of  following 
up  children  who  have  left  school  for  work  until  they  lunre  attained  the  age  of  18  years, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  reasons  for  their  success  or  fkihirs  in  employment,  u 
well  as  a  study  of  the  occupations,  wages,  and  opportunities  afforded  them,  should 
be  incorporated  ae  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  attendnee  officers.  £mployei0  dad 
parents  should  be  required  to  give  the  neoesssry  information. 

An  employment  registry  for  assisting  school  children  to  find  work  adapted  to  their 
especial  talents,  as  well  as  to  enable  employers  to  obtain  desirable  help  firom  the 
school  children  would  eliminate  a  great  amount  of  idleness  and  dufeipation  of  energy. 
It  would  save  the  employers  time  by  relieving  them  of  the  annoyance  of  interviewing« 
"hiring,  and  *firing"  incompetent  workers.  This  work  could  also  be  administer^ 
by  the  attendance  officers. 

All  minors  undei  18  years  of  age  engaged  in  street  vending  should  be  required 
to  have  permits  from  the  school  boards  to  carry  on  such  wwk  independent  of  the  local 
tax  license  they  must  pay.  These  permits  iriiould  be  subject  to  revocation  on  vioU- 
tion  of  any  of  the  sdioi^  regulations.  This  would  control  the  attendance  of  diildren 
at  school  during  school  hours  and  lessen  idleness. 

Persons  in  charge  of  schools  should  be  required  under  some  penalty  to  report  absences 
and  to  give  information  regarding  absences  of  children  at  school  to  attendance  officeiv. 
Employers,  agents,  or  parents  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  abetting 
its  contravention  should  be  liable  to  penalty. 

The  system  of  issuance  of  employment  certificates  to  children  working  in  offices, 
stores,  factories,  workshops,  places  of  amusement,  ot  any  kind  of  service  should  be 
under  the  control  of  school  boards.  The  certificates  should  be  issued  by  the  attend- 
ance officer  or  other  appointee  of  the  school  board  under  the  uMst  exacting  require- 
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mente  w  to  documentary  ptoof  of  age,  affidavit  of  parent  to  the  officer  deaignated  to 
iflsue  the  employment  certificate,  aatiabctory  evidence  of  reg)alar  attendance  at 
■chool,  aataafactory  evidence  that  the  child  haa  a  definite  place  of  employment,  and  a 
certificate  of  heflith  from  the  board  of  health,  family  physician,  or  the  medical 
inepector  of  the  schools.  This  employment  certificate  should  not  be  given  the  child , 
but  should  be  mailed  by  the  attendance  officer  to  the  employer  who  should  return 
it  promptly  to  the  attendance  officer  after  the  child  has  quit  the  service.  This  would 
0ive  the  atitendance  officer  a  definite  line  on  unemployed  children  and  would  perfect 
the  ''f611ow*up"  system  suggested.  Such  children  should  be  compelled  to  return 
to  all-day  or  part-time  vocational  classes,  or  to  the  regular  graded  schools  until  another 
opportunity  for  work  presents  itself.  This  would  reduce  idleness.  Children  over 
16  mi^t  receive  a  different  form  of  certificate,  whilst  a  third  form  would  be  given 
to  the  diUdren  engaged  in  street  trades  and  dcMnestic  service.  Attendance  officers 
iiiould  have  the  express  ri^t  to  enter  without  wairant  any  factory,  workshop,  mer- 
cantile establidiment,  or  any  place  in  which  childien  are  employed  or  engaged  to 
ixispect  certificates  of  children  in  employment  or  service  as  an  effective  means  of 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Provision  should  be  made  that  superintendents  of  schools,  attendance  officers,  or 
other  penons  authorised  te  ksue  employment  certificates,  be  empowered  to  take 
tine  affidavits  of  parents  regarding  the  ages  of  children  upon  satisfactory  evidence. 
Penalties  should  be  provided  in  the  compulsory  education  law  for  making  fidse 
affidavit.  Proof  of  the  ages  of  children  should  be  required  upon  first  entrance  of 
children  to  schools.  This  would  compel  the  vital  statistLcs  department  of  boards 
of  health  to  search  their  records  and  enforce  the  penalties  on  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  that  have  failed  to  recoid  births. 

Any  peiBon,  whether  employer  or  parent,  that  employs  a  child  or  has  a  child  in  his 
service  during  school  houis,  unless  the  child  has  been  properly  excused  from  school 
attendance  by  the  attendance  officers  should  be  expressly  designated  as  a  violator  of 
the  law. 

In  cities  and  counties  having  juvenile-court  laws,  concurrent  jurisdiction  should  be 
given  the  juvenile  court  to  deal  with  the  parents  or  employers  or  others  that  violate 
the  compulsory  attendance  laws,  child-labor  laws  and  other  laws  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  children.  The  juvenile-court  laws  should  authorize  attendance  officers  to 
file  petitions  in  the  juvenile  court  in  cases  of  neglected  children  and  delinquent  school 
offenders  who  defy  parental  and  civil  authority  by  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
compulsory  education  law,  and  empower  them  to  act  as  probation  officers.  This 
would  enable  the  school  board  in  any  school  district,  through  the  attendance  officer, 
to  deal  with  neglected  or  delinquent  children  most  promptly,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
child  may  be  conserved.  The  school  boards  should  have  power  to  erect  and  maintain 
industrial,  parental,  or  truant  schools  to  which  refractory  children  may  be  assigned 
for  their  care,  correction,  and  education.  The  enforcement  of  all  compulsory  education 
laws  should  be  vested  in  the  school  boards  through  the  attendance  officers.  There 
ahould  be  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  women  from  acting  as  attendance  officers. 
The  poweis  of  the  attendance  officers  should  be  extremely  broad  and  explicitly  set 
forth,  to  cover  the  various  duties  that  may  devolve  upon  them.  The  police  should 
be  required  to  cooperate  with  the  attendance  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  rural  districts  the  compulsory  school  age  might  begin  at  8  years.  In  cities  of 
10,000  or  over,  at  7  years.  Children  should  attend  school  until  16  years  of  age  dur- 
ing the  full  tenn  for  which  the  schools  are  in  session,  and  until  they  have  reached 
tlieir  sixteenth  birthdi^,  provided,  however,  that  they  may  be  excused  at  14  years 
for  work  if  they  have  completed  the  sixth  grade,  and  are  able  to  read  and  write 
Eoglish  sentences  readily.  All  children  under  18  years  of  age  not  attending  any 
■chool  (including  those  at  work  or  at  home),  unless  physically  or  mentally  disabled 
should  be  required  to  attend  contiQuation  school  classes  or  other  vocational  classes 
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until  they  haye  attained  their  eighteenth  birthday.  There  should  be  little,  if  any, 
variance  in  the  laws  of  the  different  States.  School  districts  failing  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  compulsory  education  laws  should  be  penalized  by  a  loss  of  a  portion  of 
the  public-school  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  now  call  on  Dr.  Cooley,  of  Chicago,  for  his 
paper,  ''Should  public  vocational  training  of  high-school  grade  be 
organized  as  a  course  or  courses  in  the  regular  high  school,  or  in  a 
separate  school  established  primarily  for  vocational  training!'' 

Mr.  CooLEY.  It  is  with  some  embarassment  that  I  rise  to  discuss 
this  question.  I  have  been  discussing  it  in  the  western  part  of  our 
country  in  connection  with  agitation  for  legislation,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  done  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  separate  the  logical  from  the  personal 
motives.  I  think  I  should  say  that  I  am  not  connected  with  any 
club  of  any  sort  whatever.  I  am  a  free  lance,  and  rather  deplore 
the  fact  that  I  am  not  able  to  avoid  the  convictions  I  express  in  this 
paper  on  the  question  of  control  in  the  vocational  schools.  I  went 
over  to  the  old  country  as  firmly  convinced  that  we  ought  to  take 
the  vocational  schools  into  the  present  school  organization  as  any- 
one in  this  room.  It  is  a  positive  detriment  to  me  personally  to 
hold  the  views  I  do  hold,  and  I  should  be  happy  if  I  am  given  credit 
for  being  honest  in  the  statements  I  make.  I  am  going  to  present 
the  argument  in  the  way  I  was  converted,  the  way  it  was  told  to  me. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  persons  said  to  me — ^the  arguments  pre- 
sented to  me  as  I  traveled  about  the  Old  World,  the  conclusions  that 
led  me  to  change  my  viewpoint,  and  that  led  these  men  to  change 
theirs. 


SHOULD  PUBUC  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  OF  mOH-SCHOOL  GRADE  BE 
ORGANIZED  AS  A  COURSE  OR  COURSES  IN  THE  REGULAR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  OR  IN  A  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  ESTABLISHED  PRIMARILY  FOR 
VOCATIONAL 


By  EDWIN  G.  COOLEY, 
EdaaUor^  Ckioago,  lU. 

Tlie  leftdy  answer  to  this  question  is:  "Put  these  courses  in  the  regular  public 
schools,  li^y  duplicate  boards  of  education,  teaching  force,  and  plant?  Organise 
the  public  schools  so  as  to  provide  education  for  all,  for  all  purposes,  including  tiain- 
ing  for  breadwinning.  Why  separate  vocational  from  academic  training,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  both?'' 

These  statements  indicate  the  general  way  in  which  9  people  out  of  10  discuss  the 
question.  Tliis  was  my  answer  for  years  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  opposing  testi- 
mony and  experience.  This  was  the  historic  answer  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  but  In  each  of  these  conn- 
tries  it  has  come  about  that  they  have  provided  or  are  providing  special  machinery 
for  managing  vocational  schools.    The  history  of  the  movement  for  vocational  schools 
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in  Gennany  will  be  helpful  in  ahoiniig  the  leMonB  for  this  zight-about  face  from 
Academic  pfepooBeflBJons  on  thin  subject. 

In  two  numben  of  the  German  oontinuation  school  magazine,  Deutsche  Fortbil- 
dimgschule,  for  1914,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  continuation  to  the 
elementaiy  school,  by  Director  A.  Haese,  of  the  schools  of  Charlottenbuig,  one  of 
tlie  most  progioBsive  cities  of  the  world.  Diiictor  Haese  has  been  president  of  the 
Ftnasian  association  of  contmuatian  school  teachers,  and  later  president  ol  the  continu- 
ation school  teachen  of  all  Germany,  and  he  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vocational  schools.  What  he  says  about  oontinuation  schools  will  apply  as 
well  to  other  vocatioual  schools  for  youths  between  14  and  16,  the  age  of  oontinuation 
flchool  attendance  in  Gennany. 

Gomenius,  in  his  "Didacta  Magna,"  gives  the  key  to  the  undentanding  of  the  cul- 
tmal  school  of  modem  times:  "Teach  eveiTthing  to  everybody."  The  attempt  to 
do  this  has  gotten  us  into  no  end  of  trouble  in  the  last  oentuiy.  We  are  beginning  to 
aee  that  this  is  impossible.  All  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  capacity  to  kaxn  every- 
thing, to  say  nothing  of  their  lack  of  an  interest  in  everything.  Specialization  has 
become  necessary  in  education  above  the  elementary  school,  as  it  has  in  every  human 
activity  and  interest. 

The  economic  situation  of  the  parent  has  often  been  a  decisive  influence  in  fixing 
the  limits  of  the  education  of  the  child  and  the  character  of  the  school.  HistoricaUy 
■peaking,  these  have  always  been  differences  between  the  school  facilities  offered 
to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  well  to  do.  In  all  countries  it  has  been  customary 
to  cut  the  thread  of  school  education  when  the  child  is  old  enou|^  to  produce  economic 
"value,  and  when  the  necessities  of  the  parent  compelled  the  utilizing  of  this  economic 
power  of  the  child.  This  is  by  no  means  intended  as  the  description  of  an  ideal, 
but  as  the  statement  of  an  historic  fact  that  it  is  fodish,  and  even  criminal,  to  ignore 
when  considering  the  development  of  an  educational  system  for  all  the  people. 

In  earlier  times  children  could  be  utilized  economiodly  without  special  prepara- 
tion. Simple  work  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  industries  using  simple  tods,  was  the  rule. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  introduction  of  great  industrial  enterprises  and  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor  changed  the  ritnation.  Hie  increased  utilization 
of  the  forces  of  nature  made  necessary  a  great  number  of  small  mechanical  helps 
requiring  some  sli^t  direction  by  the  hand  of  man.  This  led  to  an  increased  em- 
ployment of  children,  and  soon  made  necessary  legislation  fixing  limits  to  this  employ- 
ment, as  it  brouglit  out  only  too  strongly  the  contrast  between  the  children  of  the 
poor  and  those  of  the  well  to  do. 

People  with  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  sympathy  with  the  poor  soon  set  about  to  recon- 
cile this  oontrast  and  do  something  toward  equalizing  the  chances  of  all,  at  first  through 
the  founding  of  Sunday  schools.  Instruction  here  was  to  be  given  not  only  as  a  pro- 
tection against  superstition  and  stupidity,  but  as  a  compensation  for  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  change  in  the  system  of  labor  brought  by  the  fiictory  system.  In  the 
Sunday  school  founded  in  England  by  Robert  Raikes,  people  saw  a  means  of  dealing 
directly  with  the  effects  of  industrial  work  and  bringing  the  school  and  the  industries 
Into  reciprocal  rektions.  As  Karl  von  Raumer,  the  great  historian  of  Gennan  peda- 
gogy, says, ' '  Life  began  to  maintain  its  lights  against  the  school. "  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Adam  Smith  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  published  in  1776,  urges  the  pro- 
viding of  the  working  youth  with  a  better  system  of  education  as  a  compensation  for 
the  damage  done  to  them  by  the  new  system  of  labor. 

The  instruction  in  the  schools  reflected  the  prevailing  economic  interest.  Every- 
iriiere  people  sought  to  produce  value;  instruction  was  to  be  made  serviceable  to  the 
production  of  value.  A  reform  of  the  elementary  school  was  sought  by  the  creation 
of  Industrial  and  woric  schools.  Education  for  efficiency  and  economic  utility  was  to 
be  leadied,  not  only  by  the  introduction  of  spinning,  knitting,  basket  making,  etc., 
but  by  founding  school  workshops  for  ecQumnic  production.    The  educational  motive 
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was  almost  entiiely  left  out  of  conflidanlion.  This  proBtitution  of  the  purposes  of  tiM 
reform  was  attacked  by  Niemeyer,  who  insisted  that  ''the  school  should  not  be  a  he- 
ixxry,  but  an  educational  institutioii.  Instruction  as  well  as  work  should  educate  mind 
and  body  and  make  them  strong  and  willing  to  work;  but  not  use  the  masi,  or,  at  lesst, 
not  the  child,  as  a  machine." 

The  agitation  for  vocational  schools  did  not  cease  with  these  unfovtunate  attempts 
to  introduce  practical  work  into  the  elementary  schooL  A  new  type  of  school  was 
pushed  in  between  the  elementary  and  the  classical  school,  the  Bealediule,  with  the 
emphau  upon  the  real,  a  word  whidi  has  much  the  same  meaning  in  German  as  in 
English. 

The  purpose  of  the  Realschule  was  to  serve  the  merd^mt  or  the  handicsaftman  who 
did  not  care  for  the  clasmcal  sdiool.  It  was  a  snpcntnioture  upon  the  elementary 
school,  with  the  standing  of  the  lower  grades  ol  the  classical  sdiool.  It  was  rogaided 
as  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  school,  a  middle  school  with  all-day  inatroction. 
It  aimed  to  prepare  lor  a  vocation  which  was  to  be  chosen  later,  and  it  took  into  con- 
sideratian  psactical  life  in  general.  Exactly  like  the  riassiral  achooL  and  the  univer- 
sity, it  sought  to  unite  a  preparatory  training  with  a  general  cultural  course.  It  at- 
tempted to  prepare  professional  people,  artisans,  farmers,  soldios,  and  peasants  for 
their  vocations,  and  for  this  purpose  introduced  courses  in  all  sorts  of  practical  subjects. 

This  attempt  to  unite  vocational  and  cultural  programs  under  one  management  seems 
to  have  been  unsuccessful.  Von  Baumer  says  of  it,  ''The  sdiool  should,  indeed,  pie- 
pare  for  life,  but  not  foseslall  it.  The  school  should  not  attempt  to  teach  what  only 
life  can  teach."  He  asks,  "Are  not  such  Real  univeraities  impossible,  because  most 
vocations  have  in  them  a  peculiar  life  element?  The  miner  must  finally  be  educated 
in  the  mountains,  the  sailor  on  the  sea,  the  farmer  in  the  country,  even  if  they  all 
secure  their  genenJ  education  in  the  Realschule.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  i^prentices 
in  many  arts  and  crafts  should  not  a  real  practical  learning  and  practice  of  their  art  or 
craft  under  a  practical  master  be  joined  to  the  more  or  less  extended  first  instruction, 
and  a  finer  artistic  and  scientific  education  follow  the  years  of  apprenticeship?" 

Director  Haese  adds, "  It  has  happened,  curiously  enough,  that  modem  continuatioo 
school  pedagogy  can  appeal,  with  all  its  demands,  to  so  great  an  authority  as  Earl  von 
Raumer,  who  in  1842  laid  down  demands  whidi  are  valid  to-day,  namely: 

"  '1.  Vocational  schools  should  carry  on  vocational  work  only.  An  amalgamation 
of  the  cultural  with  the  vocational  school  leads  to  mistakes.  In  such  cases  the  voca- 
tional schools  do  not  get  a  fair  chance. 

"  '2.  General  cultural  schools  should  carry  on  general  education  only  as  a  general 
preparation.  They  can  not  serve  all  vocations  in  detail,  they  can  not  grasp  the  uni- 
versal, if  they  would  not  go  astray  in  false  paths. 

"  '  3.  Vocational  education  is  best  secured  when  the  practical  work  which  goes  beioie 
and  w^.th  the  master's  teaching  is  followed  by  the  theoretical  vocational  training.' ' 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  work  in  the  Sunday  school  took  on  a  more 
technical  character;  the  great  art-trade,  drawing,  and  commerdal  schools  were 
founded;  foreign  vocational  schools  were  visited;  and  a  wide  interest  in  the  move- 
ment prevailed.  There  was,  however,  little  ability  to  turn  this  interest  to  account 
Director  Haese  says,  "Successful  school  work  requires  the  support  of  society  outside 
and  the  ability  to  work  over  properly  the  material  inside  the  school.  The  latter 
was  lacking." 

Director  Haese  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows:  "A  historical  survey  establishes 
the  fact  that  in  Germany  (1)  the  general  cultural  schools  attempted  at  fixat  in  their 
educational  work  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  vocational  school  idea,  in  accordance  with 
the  economic  ideal,  but  that  (2)  the  economic  as  well  as  the  vocational  school  idea 
in  the  general  school  led  to  degeneration  and  the  vocational  work  was  pushed  out; 
that  (3)  vocational  schools  in  accordance  with  economic  ideals  vers  next  founded, 
independently,  in  the  form  of  commercial,  drawing  schools;  that  (4)  the  industrial 
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contmaation  school  split  off  from  these  schools,  in  accordance  with  economic  and 
social  ideals,  as  a  new,  separate,  and  independent  institution;  and  that  (6)  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  continuation  school,  in  relation  to  the  elementary  and  art-trade 
schools,  must  be  continually  and  emphatically  insisted  upon.'' 

He  adds  that  many  misunderstandings  and  improper  conclusions  are  to  be  explained 
firom  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  lack  of  historical  insight,  sufficient  consideration 
has  not  been  given  the  logical  and  essential  differences  between  the  elementary  and 
the  continuation  schools. 

Firit,  there  is  the  natursi  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils;  in  the  elementary 
school  ve  deal  with  duldien,  in  the  continuation  school  with  boys  and  girls  in  the 
yean  of  unrest  between  14  and  18.  In  the  elementary  school  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
powers  are  too  plainly  in  the  stage  of  genesis  and  growth,  while  in  the  period  between 
14  and  18  the  bodily  and  spiritual  powers  are  directed  in  a  much  hi^^ier  degree  towaid 
systematic  activity  in  puisuit  of  a  definite  aim.  Further » the  life  conditions  in  the 
two  schools  must  be  entirely  differentiated.  In  the  elementaiy  school  the  subject 
of  education  i»  passive  under  the  protection  of  the  parental  home,  the  schoolt  and  tlie 
pablic.  In  the  continuation  school  the  pupU  is  actively  employed  in  economic 
work  and  exhibits  in  consequence  more  activity  in  his  lifo  functions  than  a  school 
child.  If  one  therefore  considers  the  assimilation  of  ideas  (Haese  is  here  referring 
to  the  well-known  Herbartian  ^rmula),  the  parental  home  forms  for  the  school  child 
the  "life  group' '  (Lebens-Gemeinschaft)  of  the  first  class,  the  school  that  of  the  second 
class,  the  surrounding  world  that  of  the  third  class.  With  the  continuation  school 
pvpil,  on  the  contnuy,  the  vocation,  the  battle  of  life,  is  the  life  group  of  the  first  class, 
the  parental  home  that  of  the  second  class,  the  school  that  of  the  third  class. 
Further,  the  life  content  of  these  two  sorts  of  pupils  is  different.  The  range  of  ideas 
I  of  the  elementaiy  school  pupil  extends  to  the  most  general  phenomena,  and  his 

activitiee  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  general  aims  of  human  life.  In  the  case 
1  of  the  continuation  school  pupil  the  general  range  of  ideas  is  widened  in  definite 
I  places  by  special  ideas,  and  his  activities  are  directed  to  the  definite  aims  of  vocational 

life.  With  the  elementaiy  school  pupil  it  is  more  a  question  of  an  unconscious  and 
indefinite  movement  toward  a  parpoee  set  for  him,  without  the  economic  motive. 
In  the  case  of  the  continuation  school  pupil  the  activity  is  a  conscious  movement 
toward  st  new  aim,  wherein  the  economic  motive  becomes  of  special  importance. 
With  the  elementary  school  pupil  the  ideals  are  often  fantastical  and  without  the 
correction  of  experience  and  reason.  It  is  the  age  of  fairy  tales.  In  the  case  of  the 
continuation  school  pupil  the  ideals  take  a  practical  direction  and  are  much  more 
plainly  under  the  correction  of  exjierience  and  reason. 

With  the  school  child  the  range  of  Ideas  is  gained  from  experience  in  connection 

with  the  iMuental  home  and  in  human  life  in  its  most  general  forms.    In  the  case  of 

I  the  continuation  school  pupil  something  new  is  added  to  this  experience,  namely, 

j  the  building  up  of  a  range  of  ideas  out  of  the  idea  of  the  vocation  and  out  of  human 

I  Hfe  as  particularly  related  to  the  vocation.    In  the  elementaiy  school  knowledge 

plays  the  leading  rdle.    The  life  around,  and  the  power  to  do,  have  only  a  tributary 

I  part  to  play.     With  the  child  ideas  from  the  fields  of  economics  and  technology 

,  are  few  in  number  and  often  lacking  in  clearness  of  definition.    In  the  case  of  the 

WQiking  youth  ideas  from  the  fields  of  economics  and  technology  predominate.    With 

the  school  child  memory  controls;  in  the  case  of  youth,  reason  steps  into  the  fore- 

\  groand.    During  the  years  of  attendance  at  the  elementary  school  will  and  action 

aie  under  the  masteiy  of  example,  habit,  and  obedience  to  ordera.    In  the  case  of 

the  youth  the  beginnings  of  an  independent  personality  make  themselves  effective 

in  idation  to  will  and  action.    The  sharp  separation  from  life  in  general  through  the 

satrance  into  vocational  life  fonns  out  of  the  youth  a  vocational  and  often  an  eco- 

Pflmically  independent  penonality.    These  circumstances  have  this  effect,  that  the 

vukiiig  youth  genenlly  begins  much  earlier  to  work  out  and  develop  an  independent 
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personality  than  would  be  the  case  under  other  conditions.  From  the  psychological 
point  of  view  we  can  explain  the  fact  that  a  school  child  comes  into  our  consideration 
only  as  socially  dependent,  while  an  apprentice  or  a  youthful  worker,  in  comparison 
with  youth  in  other  vocations,  develops  earliest  into  a  socially  independent 
personality. 

Out  of  these  natural  and  psychological  differences  there  necessarily  arise  peda- 
gogical differences.  In  general,  the  work  of  instruction  will  be  more  highly  prized 
by  the  child  than  by  the  working  youth.  With  children  the  school  instruction 
forms  the  essential  part  of  their  life  work,  the  universal  means  of  culture  for  the  rising 
generation.  In  the  continuation  school  the  instruction  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  life 
work,  an  auxiliary  in  relation  to  which  the  bodily  vocational  work  is  represented  as 
more  important  and  of  higher  value.  The  instruction  of  the  elementary  schod  is 
imiversally  of  a  general  cultural  character.  It  is  selected  with  the  purpoee  of  com- 
municating fimdamental  preparatory  knowledge  and  presenting  it  clearly  to  the  child. 
In  the  continuation  school  it  is  a  special  material  for  a  perfectly  definite  vocation. 
The  vocational  educational  material  is  naturally  constructive  and  definite,  and  its 
presentation  in  the  continuation  school  occurs  in  connection  with  the  practical  and 
applied.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  purpose  of  the  instruction  it  appears 
that  in  the  elementary  school  general  training  stands  in  the  foreground,  a  general 
education  that  prepares  for  life  only  indirectly.  Practical  life  is  valued  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  only  so  far  as  it  can  be  subordinated  to  the  general  point  of  view.  In 
the  continuation  school  the  purpose  of  instruction  is  vocational  training,  special 
training  directly  for  a  definite  vocation,  and  the  practical  life,  therefore,  maintains 
its  rights  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vocation.  The  care  of  the  young,  in  general, 
is  laid  upon  the  elementary  school.  Its  problem  is  to  raise  the  children  of  the  people 
to  a  definite  level  of  culture  as  a  minimum  below  which  none  may  fall.  In  the  con- 
tinuation school  a  bit  of  self-activity  is  added  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  school 
work  for  the  rising  generation  must  reckon  with  this  self-activity  and  self-interest  if 
it  is  not  to  go  wrong.  On  this  account,  in  the  elementary  school,  the  more  abstract 
culture  of  the  mind  stands  in  the  foreground,  while  in  the  continuation  school  the 
impulse  of  self-preservation,  the  ideal  of  a  vocation,  breaks  a  path  for  itself  without 
our  aid. 

Director  Haese  sums  up  as  follows:  ''When  we  survey  these  essential  differences 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  continuation  school  is  logically  a  thorougjily 
independent  form  of  school,  and  no  appendage  of  the  elementary  school  or  competing 
institution  with  it.  It  has,  of  course,  the  closest  relations  to  the  elementary  school, 
is  its  brother,  and  works  upon  the  same  foundation.  As  an  organization  it  is  something 
absolutely  independent . ' ' 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  introduce  this  translation  and  paraphrase  of  Director  Haese's 
article  for  two  reasons:  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  the  movement  for  voca- 
tional schools  in  the  world ;  and  he  has  been  quoted  in  the  United  States  as  a  supporter 
of  the  position  that  the  separation  of  these  schools  in  Germany  was  on  account  of  diffi- 
culties concerning  religious  instruction.  Director  Haese  says  he  knows  of  notfaiog 
to  support  this  contention.  His  reasons  for  the  present  German  policy  I  have  just 
given  you. 

In  Austria  the  course  of  things  has  been  about  the  same:  (1)  academic  control; 
(2)  introduction  of  trade  instruction  into  the  lower  schools:  (3)  combination  of  trade 
and  acadendc  instruction  in  Kealschulen;  (4)  subordination  of  vocational  to  academic 
influences;  (5)  consequent  change  to  an  independent  system  of  schools  in  1908,  under 
the  ministry  of  public  works. 

In  Switzerland  the  various  Cantons  have  independent  systems  of  schools,  and 
consequently,  a  variety  of  organizations.  In  Canton  Zurich,  perhaps  the  most  impor* 
tant  one,  the  different  vocational  schools  have  special  local  boards  and  usually  inde- 
pendent higjher  boards.    Herr  Biefer,  the  Swiss  expert  on  vocational  education 
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employed  by  the  department  of  induBtry  of  the  Federation,  disciueeB  the  quefitlon 
of  control  in  hu  work  on  "Methodik  dee  Untenrichts  an  gewerblichen  Fortbildungs- 
len/'  pages  51-62,  as  foUowe:  "The  school  management,  the  commission  of 
instraction  or  inspection,  is  to  be  selected  from  those  circles  that  have  special  interest 
in  the  school.  In  foreign  countries  the  industrial  circles  were  won  over  by  granting 
them  a  strong  representation  in  the  organisation  for  inspection.  In  Wurtemberg 
the  local  board  of  inspection  is,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  ministry,  therefore 
constitated  so  that  only  persons  wiU  be  chosen  as  members  who  have  an  understanding 
of  and  an  active  interest  in  industrial  instruction.  At  least  half  of  the  members 
must  belong  to  the  industrial  class.  It  is  self-evident  that,  in  connection  with  the 
vocational  school,  first  those  concerned,  namely,  the  employers,  with  whom  the 
young  people  are  in  apprenticeship  or  otherwise  employed,  must  be  interested  in 
the  supervision  of  the  industrial  continuation  school.  Persons  from  practical  life  are 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  correct  judging  of  the  needs  and  work  of  the 
industrial  continuation  school;  the  more  the  masters  are  interested  in  it  the  more 
friendly,  therefore,  they  become,  and  the  more  readily  they  will  make  the  sadifices 
laid  upon  them.  If  the  industrial  continuation  school  is  not  to  appear  as  something 
strange  and  artificial,  we  must  draw  the  industrial  dasses  into  active  cooperation, 
must  seek  to  maintain  continually  their  sympathy  for  the  school.  The  cooperation 
of  people  from  the  practice  preserves  the  industrial  continuation  school  from  the 
eventual  flattening  out  into  a  general  continuation  school.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
vocational  continuation  school  should  not  be  placed  under  the  [academic]  school  board, 
even  if  they  are  able  to  transfer  the  supervision  to  a  technical  commission.  A  repre- 
eentation  in  the  sujiervifliing  commission  should  be  granted  to  the  school  board  and, 
perhaps,  also  to  the  communal  authorities,  but  the  majority  of  the  members  should 
be  chosen  from  the  vocational  classes  interested." 

Herr  Biefer  is  the  authority  consulted  and  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  recent 
pamphlet  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  a  curious 
iact  that  in  the  translation  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  statement 
with  regard  to  supervisory  boards  is  omitted,  overlooked,  I  suppose. 

In  Sweden  the  various  industrial  schools  have  been  connected  until  the  present 
time  with  the  academic  school,  as  both  are  under  the  ministry  of  education.  A 
loyal  education  commiasion,  after  a  five-year  investigation,  reported  in  1912  on  the 
reoiganization  of  these  schools.  Among  otiier  things  they  state:  ''It  (the  commission) 
therefore  does  not  hesitate  to  return  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Wallmark  in  1830,  and 
again  by  the  commission  in  1872,  but  never,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  technical  edu- 
cation, carried  out,  namely,  that  the  vocational  schoob  be  under  a  separate  board 
of  control." 

In  HoUand  the  only  form  of  vocational  school  that  has  attained  any  great  promi- 
nence is  the  agricultural  school.  These  have  been  taken  over  by  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mynherr  Von  Hoek  v^as  formerly  an  elementary- 
school  teacher.  In  Ireland,  after  a  long  period  of  experimentation  with  the  usual 
school  organization,  a  special  board  of  agriculture  and  technical  education  has  been 
appointed  to  maimge  the  vocational  schools  of  the  island.  In  Great  Britain  the 
Scotch  organized  a  special  dei>artment  of  agriculture  to  look  after  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  1912,  while  England  placed  the  agricultural  schools  under  the  department 
of  agriculture  in  the  same  year,  over  the  protests  of  the  teachers'  federation  there. 
An  agitation  to  put  the  industrial  schools  under  the  boards  of  trade  had  b^;un  when 
the  present  war  broke  out. 

Our  own  experience  is  less  convincing  but  will,  I  believe,  bear  the  same  interpre- 
tatbn.  Our  manual-tndning  high  schools  have  gone  or  are  going  the  way  of  the 
Itealflchulen  mentioned  above.  They  prepare  for  commercial  and  administrative 
positions,  for  work  in  drawing-rooms  and  for  preparation  for  higher  schools — ^use- 
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lul  work,  no  doubt,  but  not  by  any  meana  the  woik  done  by  the  vocational  contin- 
uation, lower  engineenag,  and  building  trade  achools  of  Germany.  They  aie  not 
usually  in  cloee  enough  touch  with  actual  trade  conditionB  to  perform  thie  task  under 
the  preaent  syetem  or  oiganization. 

It  ia,  perhaps,  too  soon,  to  be  sure  about  the  plana  now  in  opemtion  in  America,  but 
I  am  Atiafied  that  Wiaconain  is  doing  aa  much  as  any  State  and  doing  it  without 
friction  and  without  an  unreasonable  duplication  of  expenditure.  The  plan  there 
secures  pnu:tical  local  control  without  separation  from  educational  ideals  and  educa- 
tional administmtiQn.  It  does  not  loiget  the  man  and  the  citizen  while  training 
the  workman,  and  it  prevents  the  subordination  of  the  vocational  work  to  the  academic 
ideals  that  have  wrecked  so  many  well-meant  attempts  "to  give  life  ita  rights  as 
against  the  school." 

The  Chaibman:  The  next  pi^per  on  the  program  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  Dewey,  on  ''The  need  of  industrial  education  in  an  industrial 
democraoy." 


THE   NEED   OF  AN   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN   AN  INDUSTBIAL 

DEMOCRACY. 

By  JOHN  DEWEY, 

Profe9sor  of  Philosophy  f  Columbia  University,  New  York  CUy,, 

The  need  for  industrial  education  may  be  approached  from  many  standpoints. 
Industrial  education  may  be  treated  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  material  pros- 
perity, or  as  a  &ctor  in  promoting  the  ability  of  a  nation  in  the  competitive  race  for 
commercial  supremacy  among  nations — a  point  of  view  from  which  the  example  of 
Germany  is  uxged.  Or  it  may  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect  upon  the 
contentment  of  the  workers,  or  as  a  means  of  providing  a  more  stable  and  efficient 
set  of  employees,  and  reducing  the  waste  now  found  in  most  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. All  of  these  things  have  their  importance.  But  they  all  look  at  education 
as  an  instrument  for  external  ends,  and  they  pass  lightly  over  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject represented,  in  our  title,  by  the  words,  ''Education  in  an  industrial  democracy." 
The  standpoint  from  which  we  are  to  approach  the  matter  is,  in  short,  that  of  the 
demands  laid  upon  education  by  the  need  of  fostering  democracy  in  a  country  largely 
industrial,  and  where  the  need  is  recognized  of  making  the  spirit  of  democracy  per- 
meate industry. 

Hence,  a  few  words  about  democracy  itself  seem  to  be  called  for.  Democracy  has 
its  x>olitical  aspect.  Probably  this  is  the  first  aspect  to  present  itself  to  view.  Polit- 
ically, democracy  means  a  form  of  government  which  does  not  esteem  the  well-being 
of  one  individual  or  class  above  that  of  another;  a  system  of  laws  and  administration 
which  ranks  the  happiness  and  interests  of  all  as  ux)on  the  same  plane,  and  before  whose 
law  and  administration  all  individuals  are  alike  or  equal.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  realizable  save  where  all  interests  have  an 
opx>ortunity  to  be  heard,  to  make  themselves  felt,  to  take  a  hand  in  shaping  poli- 
cies. Consequently  universal  suffrage,  direct  participation  in  choice  of  rulers,  is  an 
essential  part  of  political  democracy. 

But  political  democracy  is  not  the  whole  of  democracy.  On  the  ccmtrary,  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  it  can  not  stand  in  isolation.  It  can  be  effectively  maintained 
only  where  democracy  is  social — where,  if  you  please,  it  is  moral.  A  social  democracy 
signifies,  most  abvlously,  a  state  of  social  life  where  there  is  a  wide  and  varied 
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distribution  of  opportunitiee;  where  there  is  social  mobility  or  scope  for  change  of 
position  and  station;  where  there  is  free  circulation  of  experiences  and  ideas, 
making  for  a  wide  recognition  of  common  interests  and  purposes,  and  where  utility 
<d  social  and  political  oiganization  to  its  members  is  00  obvious  as  to  enlist  their 
warm  and  constant  support  in  its  behalf.  Without  ease  in  change,  society  gets 
stratified  into  clasMs;  and  these  classeB  prevent  anything  like  fair  and  even  dis- 
tribution of  opportunity  for  all.  The  stratified  classes  become  fossilized,  and  a 
feudal  society  comes  into  existence.  Accident,  rather  than  capacity  and  training, 
detennine  career,  reward,  and  repute.  Since  democracies  forbid,  by  their  very 
ntttare,  highly  centralized  governments  working  by  coercion,  they  depend  upon 
shared  interssts  and  experiences  for  their  unity,  and  upon  personal  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  institutioDS  for  stability  and  defense. 

Such  qualities  as  these,  such  qualities  as  insistence  upon  widespread  opportunity, 
free  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences,  and  extensive  realization  of  the  purposes 
which  hold  men  together,  are  intellectual  and  emotional  traits.    The  importance  of 
such  qualities  is  the  reason  why  we  venture  to  call  a  social  democracy  a  moral  democ- 
racy.   And  they  are  traits  which  do  not  grow  spontaneously  on  budies.    They  have 
to  be  planted  and  nurtured.    They  are  dependent  upon  education.    It  is  no  accident 
that  all  democracies  have  put  a  high  estimate  upon  education;  that  schooling  has  been 
their  first  care  and  oiduring  charge.    Only  through  education  can  equality  of  oppor- 
miity  be  anything  more  than  a  phrase.    Accidental  inequalities  of  birth,  wealth,  and 
leaning  are  always  tending  to  restrict  the  opportunities  of  some  as  compared  with 
these  of  othen.    Only  free  and  continued  education  can  counteract  those  forces  which 
are  always  at  work  to  restore,  in  however  changed  a  form,  feudal  oligarchy.    Democ- 
racy has  to  be  bom  anew  every  generation  and  education  is  its  midwife.    Moreover, 
it  is  oaly  education  which  can  guarantee  widespread  community  of  interest  and  aim. 
In  a  complex  society,  ability  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  operations  and 
lot  of  othen  is  a  condition  of  common  purpose  which  only  education  can  procure. 
The  SKtemal  differences  of  punroit  and  experience  are  so  very  great  in  our  complicated 
tBdustrial  civiUcation  that  men  will  not  see  across  and  through  the  walls  which  sepa- 
iste  theai  unless  they  have  been  trained  to  do  so.    And  without  this  lively  and 
avdetit  senee  of  common  life,  it  is  hopeless  to  secure  in  individuals  that  loyalty  to  the 
oigasiized  group  which  needs  to  be  an  animating  motive  of  conduct. 

To  rscsU  these  generalities,  these  commonplaces,  would  be  idle  were  it  not  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  drop  them  from  view  when  the  topic  of  Industrial  education  is  under 
censidefation.  Its  purpose  is  often  thought  to  be  so  much  narrower,  so  much  more 
pfietical  and  technical,  than  that  of  other  established  modes  of  education  that  these 
f eatnrea  nay  be,  nay,  must  be,  left  out  of  account.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Just 
becaiMe  of  the  part  played  by  industry  in  modem  Ufe,  an  education  which  has  to  do 
with  ptepawtiop  for  it  must  bear  these  considerations  in  mind  more  than  other  forma, 
if  desiocrscy  is  to  remain  an  actuality.  Just  these  things  provide  the  contrdHng 
ooiMidentions  for  deciding  the  cuiricula,  methods,  and  administration  of  a  system  of 
indwlrial  education. 

There  ave  many  phases  of  industry,  as  that  is  at  present  carried  on,  which  are 
unftnroflible  to  a  genuine  democracy,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  development  of 
modem  industrial  and  commercial  methods  has  been  a  chief  ftetor  in  calling  political 
democtacy  into  existence  and  endowing  it  with  social  aspirations.  There  are  extreme 
divkions  of  work  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  also  between  the  most 
skilled  worken  on  the  technical  side,  whether  inventora  or  doers,  and  the  man- 
agon  on  the  fiscal  and  marketing  side.  These  tend  to  segregate  men  and  women  into 
eichBtve  classes.  The  difference  between  those  who  can  barely  maintain  a  low 
standsRi  of  living  and  those  who  are  relieved  by  circumstances  from  any  responsible 
thought  for  expenditure,  and  hence  give  themselves  up  to  display  and  idlenem,  has 
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never  been  so  large  or  eo  overtly  conspicuous  as  it  is  to-day.    Older  divisioDs  of 
master  and  subject  class  tend  to  reinstate  themselves  in  a  subtle  form. 

Machine  industry,  moreover,  tends  to  reduce  great  maases  of  men  to  a  level  where 
their  work  becomes  mechanical  and  servile.  Work  loses  its  intellectual  and  es- 
thetic caste  and  becomes  a  mere  necessity  to  procure  the  pay  which  buys  daily  support. 
The  machine  operator  engaged  in  manipulation  of  a  machine  becomes  identified  with 
the  monotonous  movements  of  the  monster  he  tends.  As  long  as  he  has  to  do  new 
things,  he  learns.  The  moment  he  has  mastered  his  unchanging  work  it  masters  him; 
its  habits  absorb  and  swallow  Mb.  Employers  whose  methods  have  bred  lack  of 
initiative  and  have  practically  forbidden  workers  to  think  then  complain  because  men 
can  not  be  found  for  places  of  greater  responsibility.  But  the  evils  are  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  laboring  class.  When  social  responsibilities  have  at  most  to  do  with 
the  expenditure  of  wealth,  not  with  earning  it,  when  business  is  pursued  not  as  an 
exercise  in  social  cooperation  but  as  a  means  to  personal  power,  the  mind  is  so  hard- 
ened and  restricted  that  democracy  becomes  a  mere  name. 

To  recall  such  dangers  is  to  recognize  some  of  the  offices  thrust  upon  industrial 
education  in  a  democracy.  To  counteract  the  souUess  monotony  of  machine  industry, 
a  premium  must  be  put  upon  initiative,  intellectual  independence  and  inventiveness. 
Hence,  schooling  must  not  model  itself  upon  the  automatic  repetitiousnessof  machines, 
whether  in  the  name  of  the  false  gods  of  practical  skill  or  of  discipline.  Personal 
control  of  power,  strong  discontent  with  whatever  subordinates  mental  capacity  to 
merely  external  regulation,  must  be  made  primary.  The  imagination  must  be  so 
stored  that  in  the  inevitable  monotonous  stretches  of  work,  it  may  have  worthy  mate- 
rial of  art  and  literature  and  science  upon  which  to  feed,  instead  of  being  frittered 
away  upon  undisciplined  dreamings  and  sensual  foncies.  Since  new  inventions  and 
applications  of  science  aie  actively  remaking  technical  and  technological  methods  of 
industry,  the  desire  for  immediate  results  and  immediate  efficiency  must  be  held  in 
check  so  as  to  secure  powers  which  will  enable  individuals  to  adapt  themselves  to 
inevitable  change — so  that  they  will  not  become  helpless  burdens  on  society  when 
the  methods  in  which  they  have  been  trained  pass  away.  Moreover,  since  the 
worker  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  self-managing  society,  pains  must  be  taken  at 
every  turn  to  see  that  instead  of  being  prepared  for  a  special  exclusive  practicai 
service,  as  a  hide  mi^t  be  prepared  for  a  shoemaker,  he  is  educated  into  i^ility  to 
recognize  and  apply  his  own  abilities— is  given  self-command,  intellectual  aa  well  as 
moral. 

Let  it  not  be  thou^^t  that  this  is  a  plea  for  the  continuation  of  the  older  so-called 
''general  education,"  on  the  ground  that  it  also  made  its  plea  for  training  general 
capacity  and  brought  the  individual  to  a  consciousness  of  himself  and  his  suiiound- 
ings.  The  material  of  this  traditional  general  education  ia  not  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  activities  of  an  industrial  society;  it  was  developed  (as  were  its  methods)  in 
times  when  our  present  industrial  society  was  not.  The  simple  fact  is  that  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  discover  the  factors  of  scientific  and  social  importance  in  present 
day  industry  and  in  a  common  democratic  life  so  as  to  utilize  them  for  educational 
purposes,  in  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  selecting  the  factors  of  value  in  a  nonin- 
dustrial  and  feudal  society  was  done  by  our  spiritual  progexutors.  The  first  thing 
which  has  to  be  done  by  a  system  of  industrial  education  in  an  industrial  democracy 
is  to  study  the  most  imjiortant  processes  of  to-day  in  fanning,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation  to  find  out  what  are  the  fundamental  and  general  elements  which 
compose  them,  and  thereby  develop  a  new  kind  of  general  education  on  top  of  which 
the  more  special  and  technical  training  for  distinctive  vocations  may  be  undertaken. 
As  new  subject  matter  is  needed,  so  are  new  methods.  Our  inherited  instruction 
knows,  in  the  main,  two  kinds  of  methods.  One  is  that  of  habituation  in  various 
specialized  modes  of  skill,  methods  of  repetition  and  drill,  with  a  view  to  getting 
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Katomatic  akill.  Thia  is  the  method  which  is  most  likely  to  be  resorted  to  in  an  unin- 
telligent industrial  training.  It  is  adapted  to  securing  mechanical  proficiency  in  a 
narrow  tzade,  but  is  no  more  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  industrial  democracy 
than  ifl  the  other  inherited  method — ^the  theoretical  and  scholastic  method  of  acquiring^ 
expcvanding,  and  interpreting  literary  materials.  What  is  needed  is  a  recognition  of 
the  intellectual  value  of  labw— the  same  kind  of  recognition  of  intellectual  results 
in  facta,  ideas,  and  methods  obtained  from  ordinary  industrial  materials  and  processes 
that  the  laboratory  (significant  name)  has  brought  about  for  a  limited  range  of  mate> 
rtals  and  jMrocesses.  Or,  put  the  other  way  about,  what  is  needed  is  development  of 
laboratory  methods  which  will  connect  them  with  the  ordinary  industrial  activities 
of  nien.  In  that  case  there  will  be  no  danger  that  the  necessary  personal  insight  and 
initiative  will  not  be  secured. 

The  value  of  the  older  humanistic  methods  was  that  they  had  a  vital  relation  to 
human  affairs  and  interests.  But  that  is  a  reason  for  attempting  to  discover  the  human- 
ism contained  in  our  existing  social  life,  not  for  the  reverse  policy  of  despising  the  pres- 
ent and  taking  flight  to  the  past.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of 
taking  a  spiritual  survey  of  our  present  industrial  society  and  applying  its  results  to 
education.  Stnmg  class  interests  stand  in  the  way,  for  such  a  moral  census  would 
be  rare  to  utilize  education  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  more  general  recognition  the  evils 
and  defects  of  present  industrial  aims  and  methods,  and  in  making  more  widespread 
a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  these  evils  are  to  be  done  away.  An  effective 
study  of  child  labor,  of  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  now  labor,  of  the  methods  employed  in  a  struggle  for  economic  supremacy,  of  the 
connectioDs  between  industrial  and  political  control,  etc.,  and  of  the  methods  by 
wliidi  such  evils  may  best  be  remedied  is  a  need  of  any  education  which  is  to  be  a 
tnctar  in  bringing  industrial  democracy  out  of  industrial  feudalism.  But  to  propose 
tliia  is  to  invite  the  attack  of  those  who  most  profit  by  perpetuation  of  existing  condi- 
tions. Yet  since  this  knowledge  is  an  obvious  concern  of  the  masses,  and  we  have 
already  a  political  machinery  adapted  for  securing  control  by  the  masses,  this  spirit  is 
bound  in  the  future  to  animate  our  educational  system.  In  the  universities,  in  spite 
of  their  seeming  closer  connection  with  existing  economic  forces,  this  scientific  spirit 
has  already  come  into  education.  As  the  merely  propaganda  and  the  merely  philan- 
tbiopic  spirit  give  way  to  a  scientific  spirit,  it  will  find  its  way  also  into  lower  educa- 
tion, and  finally  become  a  part  of  the  working  mental  disposition  of  the  masses. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said,  in  closing,  that  it  is  a  need  of  industrial  education  in  an 
industrial  democracy  that  its  administration  be  kept  unified  with  that  of  ordinary 
public  education.  To  make  it  a  separate  system,  administered  by  different  officers 
having  different  aims  and  methods  from  those  of  the  established  public  school  system 
is  to  invite  the  promotion  of  a  narrow  trade  system  which  shall  in  effect  make  the 
pecuniary,  rather  than  the  social  and  democratic,  factors  supreme  in  industry.  The 
natural  counterpart  of  free  and  universal  public  education  is  a  system  of  universal 
industry  in  which  there  are  no  idlers  or  shirkers  or  parasites  and  where  the  ruling 
motive  is  interest  in  good  workmanship  for  public  ends,  not  exploitation  of  others  for 
private  ends.  This  is  the  reason  that  industrial  democracy  and  industrial  education 
snould  fit  each  other  like  hand  and  glove. 

The  Chaibmak.  Our  next  paper  is  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  president 
EjiDsas  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  on  "A  national 
system  of  agricultural  education." 
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A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

By  H.  J.  WATERS, 

President  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

'  There  are  two  principal  classes  of  society  in  any  country,  the  one  rural  and  the  other 
urban.  Each  is  dependent  upon  the  other  for  its  highest  development.  The  great- 
est misfortune  that  can  befall  any  nation  is  for  its  rural  and  urban  classee  to  fall  apart. 

There  ought  not  to  be  any  obstacle  to  the  free  intermingling  and  intermarrying  of 
the  cotmtry  and  town  people.  It  ought  not  to  be  true  that  the  town  girl  would 
rather  marry  a  drug  derk  or  an  omnibus  driver  than  an  industrious  young  man  with  a 
farm.  Conditions  under  which  the  best  women  are  not  content  to  live  will  not  long 
attract  good  men.  It  ought  to  be  true  that  no  one  could  determine  by  their  dress, 
their  manners,  or  their  culture,  which  persons  came  from  the  country,  and  which 
came  from  town. 

No  other  class  has  had  so  much  gratuitous  advice  and  assistance  as  the  farmer  has 
had.  His  business  is  fxmdamentai  to  the  welfare  of  everybody,  so  everybody  feels 
free4o  take  a  hand  in  helping  him  run  his  business.  Fortunately,  the  farmer  has  had 
his  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  earth  and  has  not  been  very  quick  to  heed  the  many 
suggestions  offered  concerning  the  way  in  which  he  should  cultivate  his  soil,  feed  his 
stock,  or  manage  his  business. 

WHY  TBACH  AORICULTURB? 

We  are  all  interested  in  keeping  the  farmer's  children  on  the  farm  and  view  with 
alarm  their  coming  to  town  to  live.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  if  the  farm  possesses 
so  many  advantages  over  the  city  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  to  make  a  career,  that 
our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  children  and  that  we  should  be  bringing  them  up  with  a 
desire  to  live  in  the  country  and  to  till  the  soil.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  We 
think  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  schoob  as  entirely  for  the  farmer's  children, 
and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  farmer's  children  on  the  farm. 

The  primary  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  is  to  create  an  intelligent  interest  in 
this  fundamental  industry.  Human  interest  is  the  most  difficult  and  costly  thing  to 
obtain  and  is  our  most  precious  asset  once  it  is  acquired.  Teaching  agriculture 
broadens  the  vision  of  the  child  whether  he  lives  in  the  town  or  in  the  country,  and 
widens  his  range  of  choice  of  occupation.  In  a  democracy  the  utmost  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  an  occupation  is  the  fundamental  rigjit  of  every  child  and  this  right  must 
not  be  abridged.  If  the  public  schools  of  the  dty  sought  to  make  blacksmiths  of  the 
sons  of  the  blacksmiths,  and  to  induce  the  sons  of  the  bank  director  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  father,  the  country  would  be  shaken  with  protest  because  the  public 
school — ^the  most  powerful  agency  left  us  with  which  to  promote  democracy— was 
being  employed  to  destroy  democracy.  The  boy  or  girl  brought  up  in  the  country  is 
entitled  to  as  much  freedom  of  choice  of  occupation  as  is  the  boy  or  girl  brought  up  in 
town,  and  is  entitled  to  as  substantial  help  from  the  public  schools  in  making  an 
intelligent  choice. 

TBACH  THB  TBUTH  ABOUT  THB  CTTT  AND  ABOUT  TRB  COUHTBT. 

Fon&erly  the  differences  between  the  city  and  the  country  were  much  exagger- 
ated. The  young  people  of  the  country  were  taught  in  their  homes,  in  the  school, 
and  through  the  literature  placed  in  their  hands,  largely  to  overestimate  the  advan- 
tages of  city  life,  and  they  were  not  taught  correctly  to  comprehend  its  disadvantages. 
Likewise,  the  people  of  both  city  and  country  were  led  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties 
and  drudgeries  of  country  life,  and  were  not  made  fully  to  appreciate  the  great  and  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  that  life. 
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The  trend  dtywud,  tfaneforei  fau  been  partly  due.  to  the  half-education  which 
prevailed  in  the  mzal  districts,  and  which  gave  form  boys  and  girls  glimpses  of  a 
move  attractive  dty  life  than  radly  existed,  and  did  not  teach  them  the  true  attiact- 
ivenesB  of  country  life,  and  how  they  migjit  attain  their  ideals  in  the  country. 

Oily  children  should  be  taught  about  the  country,  its  opportunities,  its  beauties, 
its  profits,  and  its  advantages,  as  well  as  about  its  limitations  and  its  labors.  They 
need  to  be  taught,  not  alone  of  the  sweats  and  toils  of  the  fium,  but  that  the  chances 
for  modemte  success,  which  is  as  much  success  as  the  average  may  hope  to  attain,  are 
best  in  the  country;  and  that  the  country  is  the  place  in  which  human  life  may  flower 
into  splendid  physique,  strong  mind,  and  sound  morals. 

OIVS  TBK  COUMTRY  A  FAIR  CHANCB. 

We  are  now  seeking,  through  a  moro  extensive  and  moro  practical  education,  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  country  that  it  may  successfully  compete  with  the  city. 
The  plan  clearly  recognizes  the  elementary  principle  that  people  will  quickly  dis- 
cover superior  opportunities  to  secure  an  income  and  to  procure  the  satisfactions  of 
life.  Therefore,  if  the  rural  community  does  not  afford  the  kind  of  life  that  ougiht 
to  attract  a  part  of  the  best  of  the  dty  children,  it  can  not  be  expected  to  hold  a  ha 
ahare  of  the  best  of  the  country  children.  The  fundamental  remedy  must  be  sought 
in  the  life  itself.  Altering  our  attitude  toward  rural  life  can  have  Uttie  effect  when 
applied  as  a  sole  remedy.  This  has  been  the  primary  weakness  of  all  previous  attempts 
to  hold  a  proper  proportion  of  the  best  people  on  the  land,  and  every  such  attempt 
baa  failed.  The  remedy  can  be  effective  only  when  the  conditions  on  the  farm  are 
eadt  as  successfully  to  compare  with  those  of  the  dty. 

If  farming  offered  as  good  business  opportunities  as  may  be  found  in  the  dty,  and 
if  the  country  afforded  as  gooa  social,  school,  and  church  facilities  as  does  the  dty. 
there  would  be  no  complaint  of  too  few  people  on  the  land.  A  system  of  agricultural 
education  to  be  entirely  successful,  therefore,  must  readi  all  the  peoplOi  for  interest 
in  agriculture  must  be  made  univenal. 

T^  VmTBD  aCATBa  VmOAXi  OV  PAN  4M— WA 

It  is  true  that  within  recent  ye^  tl^  ratio  of  the  run^  to  the  urban  population  has 
declined  in  most  countries  of  the  world,  yet  the  depei^ence  of  everybody,  on  the 
products  of  the  soil  has  greasy  increased. 

ManufMsturiAg  has  recently  gained  rapidly  in  importance  and  has  become  a,  dty 
iwlustry,  but  its  dependence  upon  the  farm  for  raw  material  was  never  so  great  as 
now*  If  the  farmer  refu/ied  to  make  his  contribution  to  inanufacturiiig,  niive-t^ntha 
of  the  fmcUmw  of  the  United  States  would  close  their  doors. 

In  the  United  States,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  Fan  American  countries, 
of  the  raw  material  Hfed  in  manufacturing,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  derived  from 
the  seas;  5  per  cent  fnun  the  forest;  13  per  cent  from  the  mines;  and  81  per  cent  from 
the  farm.  The  children  of  the  man  who  answers  the  call  of  the  factory  whistle  should 
be  tau^t  that  not  only  the  dothes  which  their  father  wears,  and  the  food  contained 
In  his  dinner  pail,  but  also  the  materials  which  provide  him  a  chance  to  work  and 
affovd  the  family  a  living,  come  from  the  farm. 

The  duldren  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  transportation  should  understand  that 
it  ia  the  soil-'prodttGed,  material  ^hich  affords  them  nine-tenths  of  their  employment 
The  merchants  diould  realize  that  nearly  all  the  goods  they  buy  and  sell  came  oxigi« 
nally  from  the  farm*  The  children  of  the  banker  ou£)it  to  know  that  a.large  part  of 
tl^e  value  n^esented  by  every  dollar  which  reaches  the  bank  yault  was  produced  in 
the  country,  and  that  in  tae  long  run  it  makes  as  inuch  difference  to  them  as  it  does  to 
the  children  of  the  country  how  much  of  each  dollar  remains  in  the  country,  with 
wlHch  to  build  the  rig^t  sort  of  country  life. 
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CITY  AKD  COUNTBT  PROORB88  TOGBTHEB. 

The  city  children  ou^^t  to  undertnad  that  tlioiis^  the  former  hae  undertaken  the 
meet  important  taak  of  any  man,  that  of  providing  the  world  with  its  food,  dothing, 
and  the  raw  material  for  its  industries,  he  never  has  had  and  probably  never  will  ha/e 
much  to  say  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  he  will  diachaige  that  task,  and 
these  childron  should  understand  that  the  way  in  which  society  detennines  these 
conditions  will  in  turn  determine  the  standing  and  progress  of  both  city  and  country. 
City  children  diould  appreciate  the  limitations  of  farm  production  and  realize  that 
conditions  which  they  impose  that  are  not  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  country  will  not 
in  the  end  be  for  their  own  best  interests.  They  ehould  early  learn  that  no  civiliza- 
tion has  withstood  the  effect  of  the  decay  of  its  rural  people. 

Occasionally  a  nation  may  be  so  situated  as  to  support  itsdf  with  commercial  and 
transportation  enterprises  alone,  but  the  exceptions  will  always  be  few  to  the  law 
that  a  people  who  forget  agriculture  can  not  long  survive. 

AORICUX^rURB  IK  BVBRT  COURBB  OV  BTUDY. 

No  system  of  agricultural  education,  therefore,  can  be  broad  enou^^  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  modem  civilization  that  does  not  recognize  the  principle  that  interest  in  agricul- 
ture is  not  lindted  to  those  who  till  the  soil  but  ought  to  be  universal. 

It  must  embrace  research  as  well  as  instruction.  It  must  reach  as  hi^  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  as  does  any  other  kind  of  education,  for  how  else  may  the  dig- 
nity of  agriculture  be  maintained?  And  it  should  extend  as  low  as  is  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  grades  and  of  the  humblest  farmer  of  the  land. 
It  must  be  national  in  its  scope. 

It  is  a  narrow  view  which  limits  the  scope  of  agricultural  education  to  the  field 
covered  by  the  agricultural  coUeges  of  the  country. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  people  of  any  country  ever  attend  institutionB  of  college 
grade,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  only  a  part  of  these  will  study  agricultmre.  There- 
fore all  the  agricultural  collies  which  any  country  will  find  it  profitable  to  support 
when  working  ever  so  diligently  and  efficiently  will  not  be  able  to  train  more  than 
the  leaders  in  agriculture. 

The  facilities  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country  must  be  employed,  and  the  United 
States  at  least  needs  more  high  schools,  especially  nural  high  schools.  A  good  high 
school  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land. 

But  the  problem  is  by  no  means  solved  when  agriculture  is  successfully  taught  in 
all  the  high  schools  of  a  country,  for  comparatively  few  of  those  who  are  to  farm  will 
attend  a  high  school.  Indeed  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United 
States  leave  school  and  enter  life  occupations  before  they  are  16  years  of  age  and 
before  they  reach  the  higji  school. 

Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  our  fanners  have  gone  directly  to  their  work  from  the  rural 
school.  To  reach  them  with  instruction  that  will  make  them  better  citizens  and  more 
successful  husbandmen  and  business  men  means  that  we  must  teach  agriculture  in 
this  school. 

BABLY  AGBICULTUBAL  INSTRUCTION  A  VAILURB. 

Although  agriculture  was  man's  first  organized  occupation  and  has  been  his  chief 
occupation  in  every  age  since,  it  has  been  the  last  subject  to  be  introduced  into  the 
course  of  study  of  our  schools. 

The  early  attempts  at  teaching  this  subject  in  America  were  failures,  (>rincipally 
because  the  man  on  the  farm  knew  more  about  fanning  than  did  the  teacher.  This 
quickly  led  to  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  research  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture  was  studied,  where  the 
reasons  for  the  most  successful  fann  practices  were  discovered,  and  where  new  and 
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improved  practices  were  devised.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  education, 
a  deliberate  attempt  was  made,  through  a  well  coordinated  system  of  scientific  re- 
search, to  create  a  body  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  a  subject  which  it  was  deemed 
important  to  teach,  but  about  which  so  little  of  a  definite  nature  was  known  that  it 
could  not  be  tau^t  succeasfully. 

It  is  true  that  scientific  research  has  been  a  part  of  the  activity  of  qiost  institutions 
of  hi^er  learning  for  a  long  time,  but  there  had  not  been  before  an  organized,  coordi- 
nated, and  compulsory  system  of  research  as  a  definite  part  of  a  great  educational 
pcogram. 

▲QBICULTTJILAL  RE6SABCH  ▲  SmiULUS  TO  OTHER  BTITDT. 

The  success  of  the  investigations  in  agriculture  in  this  country  has  been  a  wondorful 
stimuluB  to  the  research  activity  in  other  lines.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
first  result  of  this  suddenly  stimulated  activity  in  research  was  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  absorbed  by  the  farmers  and  adapted  into 
their  practices.  A  way  had  to  be  devised  by  which  to  get  the  man  on  the  soil,  who  is 
laig^  muscle-minded  and  eye-minded,  to  adopt  these  new  methods.  As  a  result  a 
system  of  extension  teaching  throu^  formeis'  institutes,  press  articles,  and  farm 
demonstrations  grew  up.  It  is  only  within  very  recent  years,  indeed,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  of  Congress,  by  whidh  the  Federal  Crovemment  joined  with  the  States 
tiuou^  the  agricultural  coUeges,  that  the  efiFort  to  carry  this  knowledge  to  the  people 
has  become  general  and  effective. 

THB  BOHOOIr^IRAINXD  FABMBB  A  SUCCESS. 

Thus,  new  as  is  the  system  of  agricultural  instruction,  and  halting  as  was  its  progress 
in  the  beginning,  it  has  already  marked  two  distinct  and  important  departures  from 
educational  traditions:  One  in  the  organized  system  of  research  through  which  a  body 
of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  subject  was  created;  the  other  in  an  organized  system 
of  extension  or  continuation  teaching  through  which  parents  as  well  as  pupils  were 
reached  with  this  new-found  knowledge.  Both  of  these  departures  have  already 
exerted  a  large  influence  upon  general  educational  thought  and  practice. 

Agriculture  is  now  successfully  taught  because  there  is  something  to  teach  and 
because  teachers  have  been  trained  to  teach  it.  Young  men  are  as  well  prepared  at 
college  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  farming  as  they  are  at  college  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  law,  or  medicine,  or  journalism;  and  the  farmer  has  as  much  respect  for 
the  collie-trained  farmer  as  he  has  for  the  college-trained  lawyer  or  doctor. 

There  is  no  reason  why  agriculture  may  not  now  become  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  inspiring  and  the  most  educative  subject  in  the  school  course,  which  means 
that  it  may  be  the  most  successfully  taught  subject  in  the  school. 

The  Chairman  :  The  last  paper  on  the  program  is  by  Prof.  Soul6,  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  on  ''A  decade  in  agricultural  education." 

A  DECADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

By  ANDREW  M.  SOULE, 

President  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

"Accuse  not  Nature,  she 
hAth  done  her  part; 
Dothoubutthinet" 

INTBODUCnON. 

"A  griculture  constitutes  the  paramount  and  fundamental  industry  of  the  world.*' 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  ancient  proverb  has  been  more  perfectly  exemplified  in 
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the  twentietli  centmy  than  ever  before.  The  struggle  for  world  supTemacy  now  in 
progress  seems  likely  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  nations  which  can  command  the 
laigest  and  most  varied  food  supply.  Therefore,  nature,  as  in  all  cases,  is  certain  to 
become  the  determining  factor  in  the  situation,  and  the  laurels  of  victory  destined  to 
rest  with  those  who  through  the  development  of  the  human  intellect  along  scientific 
lines  are  able  te  transfer  her  latent  resources  into  heat  and  energy-producing  units 
for  the  proper  nourishment  of  mankind.  Small  wonder  that  the  terms  "scientific 
agriculture"  and  '^agricultural  exx>ert"  have  become  words  to  conjure  with,  and  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  any  plan  of  national  defense  calculated  to  advance  peaceful 
industries  or  prepare  for  aggression  against  neighboring  States  must  take  into  account 
how  best  to  mobilize  soil,  climatic,  and  crop  resources,  and  maintain  an  efficient  corps 
of  agricultural  workers.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  atten- 
tion of  educators,  publicists  and  economists  has  been  more  generally  focused  on  what 
is  being  done  to  prepare  leaders  through  the  training,  research,  and  extension  division* 
of  our  agricultural  colleges  than  in  any  previous  epoch.  This  is  a  particularly  giati« 
fying  situation  to  those  who  have  waited  so  long-  and  patiently  to  see  this-  type  of' 
education  accorded  the  recognition  it  deserves,  and  accounts  fc^*  the  selection  of 
'''A  decade  in  agriculturel  education  "  as  the  title  of  my  paper,  that  I  might  without 
prejudice  or  ^otism  be  able  to  record  something  of  the  transformation  wrought  in  the 
economic  and  agricultural  conditions  in  Georgia  throu^  the  establishment  of  an 
applied  system  of  education. 

LATINO  TBE  COBNBB  8TONB. 

In  1906,  the  State  of  Georgia  decided  to  establish  a  modem  agricultural  college. 
Existing  conditions  rendered  a  change  in  agricultuial  methods  necessary,. and  public 
sentiment  had  so  ripened  and  matured  that  the  legislature  acquiesced  in  the  demand 
of  the  formers  for  assistance  in  their  vocation.  Funds  were  appropriated  for  a  central 
building  and  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  of  woiu-out  plantation  land  assigned  to 
the  college  as  a  domicile.  Construction  and  reconstruction  were  immediately  com- 
menced, and  our  experiment  in  agricultural  educataoo  •was- under  way. 

RealiEing  that  any-  definite  'advance  is  predicated  upon  moving  human  entities 
through  the  slow  process  of  intellectual  development,  the  trusteee*  ofguiijsed'  the 
institution  with  three  distinct  ends  in  view:  I.  Collegiate  instmction  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  leadership  in  all  its  essential  qualities^  II .  Boaearoh,  that^new  date  on* 
which  to  base  progress  might  be  obtained.  III.  Exten«on  teaching. in  order  that 
the  knowledge  acquired  tiuough  the  work  of.  institutione  at  home  and  abroad 
might  be  assimilated  by  the  workers  within  the  State  and  distributed  in  simple  and 
concrete  form  to  those  who  live  out  in  the  open  country  and  have  thus  beoi  most 
difficult  to  reach  and  lift  out  of  the  rut  of  habit  and  induce  to  follow  constructive 
methods  of  practice  based  on  scientific  data. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  a  divided'  and  wavering  public  sentiment  to  contend 
with  which  at  one  moment  fovored  book  learning  and  in  the  next  openly  opposed  it. 
Some  thought  agricultural  education  would  revolutfoniae  conditions  in  Georgia  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye;  others  regarded  the  undertaking  as  hopeless  and  foredoomed  to 
failure.  The  college  began  its  career  in  this  unsettled  atmosphere  with  the  most 
meager  equipment  at  its  oommand  and  an  unfruitful  farm  to  operate.  A  oorps  of 
instructors  had  to  be  literally  discovered  and  employed;  a  body  of  knowledge,  even 
if  pitifully  small  and  circumscribed,  accumulated;  and  the  organization  of  extension 
work  undertaken  along  purely  empirical  lines. 

CBBATINO  A  FAVOBABLB  PUBLIC  SBNTDIENT. 

These  facts  are  not  cited  for  the  purpose  of  lauding  anything  which  may  have  been 
acco  mplished  for  which  merit  may  be  justly  claimed,  but  to  illustrate  the  latent 
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power  of  an  ideal  xaolously  foUawed  out  by  a  devoted  boaid  of  tnutees  and  faculty, 
mnd  which  has  ultimately  won  for  the  institution  a  recognition  within  the  confines 
of  Geoigia  of  which  it  haa-reaaon  to  be  proud,  and  brought  to  its  support  the  leaders 
of  liMoght  and  industry  in  every  walk  of  life.  To  mold  public  sentiment  to  a  true 
appieeiatkm  of  what  agricultuml  eduealion  r^iroBented  and  what  it  might  be  ex- 
pected toaccompliah  with  the  lapse  of  time  was  the  first  undertaking.  To  this  end 
tnoeducational  tains  iwero  operated  tlooughout  the  State.  Every  section  was  brought 
in  oQDtact  with  the  influence  of  the  ideal  wUch  the  ooUege  represented.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  peofde  visiled  the  first  train,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thonsMwl  the  second.  Its  appvoach  to  the  community  was  the  signal  for  the  deda- 
nlian  of  a  holiday;  cityjuid  oounty  officiaJs  attended ;  the  boards  of  education  dosed 
ik»  sdiools  and  brought  the  superintendents,  teaehers,  and  boys  and  girls.  Bepre- 
sanlative  fiumers  and  planten  for  miles  around  were  in  attendanoe.  Speeches  wen 
made  and  charts  displayed  by  those  accompanying  the  train,  and  bulletins  of  a  vital 
character  distributed  by  the  thousand.  The  exhibit  cars  were  the  center  of  interest, 
and  convinced  many  where  oratory  had  UaAed.  Doubters  were  dismayed  and  over- 
whidmed.  The  college  was  submerged  with  letters  of  inquiry  and  requests  for  Utera- 
tore  on  every  conceivable  subject,  and  thus  the  great  initial  victory  which  every 
institution  must  fight  for,  public  recognition,  was- won. 

yonMin.ATINO  LSiJOBBSHIP. 

As  a  result  a  oolite  without  a  constituency. and  lacking  a  student  body  soon  de- 
veloped a  representative  attendance,  and  in  the  past  nine  years  has  enrolled  approxi- 
mately 3,000  students  in  its  long  and  short  couises,  representing  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State.  The  increase  in  the  long  courses  has  approximated  185  per  cent;  and  in 
the  diort  courses  236  per  cent— figures  which  could  not  have  been  attained  if  the  insti- 
tution had  not  in  some  way  established  itself  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Bemem- 
ber  also  that  46  per  cent  of  our  population  is  colored,  and  that  these  figures  would 
have  been  more  than  doubled  but  for  that  ^t. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  appropriate  to  inquire  what  a  trained  agriculturist  is 
worth.  Statistics  show  that  the  earning  power  of  every  man  entering  a  university  is 
increased  by  about  $20  a  day  for  every  day  of  the  four  years  he  is  ordioarily  in  college, 
or  to  the  extent  of  $24,000  for  his  life  earning  period.  These  figures  are  based,  of 
course,  on  lus  public-school  training  providing  a  life  earning  ability  of  $32,000,  his 
high-school  training  of  $48,000,  and  his  university  training  of  $72,000.  Georgia  has 
invested  half  a  million  doUars  in  higher  education  in  agriculture,  and  according  to 
theee  figures  is  destined  to  secure  a  return  from  graduates  and  post-graduates  alone  of 
$1,920,000;  from  short  course  men,  based  on  one-twelfth  the  return  from  a  college 
course,  $3,472,000,  or  a  grand  total  of  $5,392,000.  No  line  of  human  activity  is  more 
Hkely  to  give  returns  equivalent  to  these  figures  than  agriculture,  the  least  under- 
stood, appreciated,  or  sdentifically  correlated  of  our  vocations.  In  fact,  what  invest- 
ment can  a  State  hope  to  make  which  will  pay  so  large  a  dividend  as  the  training  of 
ber  youth  to  partidpate  with  effidency  in  her  basic  agricultural  industries. 

Thus  the  foundations  for  initial  leadership  have  been  established,  for  Georgia  has 
been  fortunate  in  retaining  within  her  own  borders  practically  every  man  who  has 
ever  attended  a  course  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  small 
but  loyal  and  efficient  body  of  alumni  are  now  working  for  the  State  in  some  capadty. 
From  this  it  should  not  be  gathered  that  the  policy  of  the  trustees  has  been  narrow,  for  our 
faculty  is  truly  cosmopolitan,  and  good  men  are  eagerly  sought  for  and  gladly  employed 
if  they  are  believed  to  possess  merit  and  capadty.  Personally,  I  feel  that  the  very 
cosmopolitan  nature  of  our  faculty  has  been  a  &ctor  of  great  importance  in  achieving 
any  success  worth  recording. 
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AOQUIRINO  AND  CODIFTINO  A0RICX7LTUSAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  second  great  problem  attacked  by  the  college  was  the  attempt  to  acquire  and 
codify  through  research  and  demonstration  a  body  of  scientific  and  practical  knowl- 
edge on  which  to  predicate  (1)  courses  of  instruction;  (2)  to  furnish  the  basic  data  on 
which  to  prepare  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  educational  and  informational  bul- 
letins; (3)  to  provide  the  workers  in  the  extension  service  with  that  array  of  concrete 
facts  capable  of  definite  application  which  alone  gives  them  the  convincing  power 
which  they  must  possess  in  order  to  make  their  efiforts  fruitful  in  results.  To  this  end 
every  worker  associated  with  the  college  has  been  urged  to  develop  within  his  depart- 
mentl'as  much  research  work  as  he  could  possibly  cany  on  with  any  hope  of  success. 
The  department  laboratories  have  been  equipped  with  this  end  in  view.  A  large 
demonstration  field  was  organized  in  the  very  beginning  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
and^elaborating  fundamental  facts,  and  has  been  liberally  supported  ever  since.  The 
college  farm  has  been  made  a  very  fountain  of  knowledge. 

In  1909  the  first  state  appropriation  for  extension  teaching  was  obtained,  making 
Georgia  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  movement.  Fart  of  this  money  was  used  to  estab- 
lish physical  and  chemical  soil  surveys,  for  obvious  reasons.  Demonstration  plats 
were  started  on  a  number  of  the  more  important  and  clearly  defined  soil  types.  Test 
farms  were  located  at  strategic  points  to  determine  the  merits  of  new  strains  of  cotton 
and  cereals  developed  in  the  demonstration  field  with  the  idea  of  extending  the  area 
in  which  cereals  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  and  improving  the  type  and  yield  of 
com,  cotton,  and  other  farm  crops  as  well.  This  work  has  furnished  the  ammunition 
to  provide  guns  of  large  caliber  with  a  constant  supply  of  essential  information,  and 
to  keep  up  that  spray  of  destructive  fire  against  indifference  and  occasional  prejudice 
which  alone  enables  an  agricultural  college  to  carry  conviction  into  the  hearts  of  its 
constituents,  to  sweep  aside  superstition  and  error,  and  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
the  formers'  faith  in  science  as  related  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  his  vocation. 

Thus,  the  first  and  second  line  of  intrenchments  have  been  carried  by  storm  and  won, 
and  now  the  college  faces  one  of  the  most  difficult  situations  in  its  history;  for,  having 
created  a  desire  for  oiganic  knowledge,  how  shall  it  without  doubling,  yes,  even  quad- 
rupling its  efforts  along  research  lines  feed  the  voracious  appetite  which  the  public 
evidences  and  believes  conectiy  that  the  college  should  be  in  a  position  to  satiate? 
The  solution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lawmakers.  Do  they  realise  the  urgency  for  action? 
Do  they  appreciate  the  national  issues  involved? 

RBACHINO  THE  MAN  IN  THE  FIELD. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  consideiation  of  the  third  line  of  effort  which  was  early 
established  and  which  has  been  assiduously  fostered  and  promoted  from  the  very 
beginnings— that  of  extension  teaching.  Was  this  necessary  or  essential?  Both 
questions  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Has  it  been  successful?  Public 
sentiment  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  criterion  in  this  matter,  and  in  that  event  the  answer 
would  be  yes.  Agricultural  statistics  are  even  more  illuminating  and  positive  in  the 
results  they  portray.  Therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  extension  teaching  has 
demonstrated  its  power,  value,  and  efficiency,  and  constitutes  to-day,  when  properly 
sustained  and  directed,  one  of  the  mightiest  constructive  agencies  which  has  ever 
been  brought  to  the  aid,  conservation  and  redirection,  of  our  agriculture. 

In  the  last  eight  years  5,179  extension  schools,  field  and  miscellaneous  meetings 
have  been  held  through  the  influence  of  our  extension  department,  in  cooperation 
with  railroads,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  ftirmers'  organizations,  boards 
of  education,  fair  associations,  women's  clubs,  churches,  schools,  and  individuals. 
In  all,  1,282,088  persons,  calculating  attendance  on  the  number  of  sessions  held,  have 
been  reached. 
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Tlie  individuAla  reached  constitate  about  one-half  the  population  of  our  State,  and 
it  is  sale  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  profpiesBlve  dtiaeiiB  and  boys  and  girls 
living  in  the  open  country  have  been  biou^t  directly  or  indirectly  in  touch  with  the 
ivoxk  of  the  college  thiou^  its  asBodated  activities.  Observe  that  the  travel  involved 
totals  8S9,8S2  miles,  and  you  will  g^pse  something  of  the  thoiou^^uieBB  with  which 
the  State  has  been  covered.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  travel  of  our  agents 
iriffain  the  county,  and  which  for  the  year  1916  alone  amounted  to  over  360,000  miles. 
More  than  100  pamphlets  have  been  distributed  in  editions  totaling  over  a  million 
copies  to  a  large  permanent  mailing  list,  while  thousands  of  peroonal  letten  of  inquiry 
on  an  endless  variety  of  pertinent  topics  are  answered  each  year.  A  plate  service 
was  started  several  years  ago,  and  more  than  170  county  papers  carry  a  column  or 
iiK»e  of  timely  and  helpful  advice  to  fsrmers  each  week.  The  daily  papers  are  sup- 
plied directly  from  the  editorial  oflke. 

Thus,  by  the  plans  perfected,  a  large  measure  of  personal  contact  with  the  man  in 
the  field  is  assured,  and  his  desire  for  agricultoral  literature  supplied  in  part  at  least 
through  bulletins  and  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

THE  CORN  CLUB  MOVEMBMT. 

The  establishment  of  our  extension  division  has  provided  some  of  the  most  trying 
as  well  as  entertaining  and  inspixing  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  college.  Believing 
that  the  man  could  best  be  reached  throufj^  the  boy,  anid  that  our  woric  should  be 
coordinated  with  the  schools,  Georgia  was  one  of  the  fint,  if  not  the  first,  to  establish 
boys'  com  clubs  on  the  basis  now  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  many  States.  Com 
dubs  were  first  established  in  1906,  the  work  being  coordinated  with  that  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1900.  Hie  results  obtained  through  this 
organisation  seem  almost  magical.  In  1909  the  State  raised  approximately  89,000,000 
bushels  of  com;  in  1916  it  harvested  66,000,000  bushels.  The  average  yield  for  the 
decade  previous  to  the  initiation  of  com  clubs  was  10  bushels  per  acre;  it  is  now  better 
than  16  bushels.  As  com  is  worth  about  $1  a  bushel,  the  increased  value  of  the  crop 
over  that  produced  in  1909  amounted  to  $27,600,000.  This  is  truly  a  phenomenal 
change  to  bring  about  through  the  agency  of  boys'  work,  and  is  aU  the  more  impressive 
because  of  the  short  period  in  which  the  result  was  obtained  and  on  account  of  the 
large  increase  in  permanent  wealth  it  insures  to  the  State  every  year. 

There  are  about  10,600  boys  enroUed  under  our  com  club  banner.  More  than  60 
of  them  made  over  100  bushels  of  com  per  acre  in  1916,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  80  cents 
per  bushel,  and  were  given  certificates  of  merit.    Ellsworth  Watkins,  of  Jackson,  Ga., 
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made  the  highest  yield  in  1915.  fie  grevsnd  harveMsd  166.7  buflhels  of  com  on  an 
acre  of  ground  at  a  profit  of  $187.49.  Let  ub  acclaim  him.  He  ifl  a  hero  in  his  particular 
line.  Did  he  not  fight  a  good  fight  with  nature  and  win?  Did  he  not  hold  his  tmst 
in  iaithfttl  obligation  in  spite  of  every  discouragement?  Did  he  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  derisive'  jest  of  men-  and  boys  of  his  acquaintafaee?  Yes,  and  more,  for  he 
exemplified  self  control,  devotion  to  duty,  and  a  sublime  h^h  in  his  leaders  and  the 
eailse  he  espoused.  I  nominate  him  as  a  fit  oibject  lor  the  D.  S.  0.,  and  who  riudl 
say  he  is  unworthy?  Ten  years  ago  fiirmehi  said  torn  could  Hot  be  gr6wn  profitably 
in  Georgia.  Last  year  2',^I6  boys  grew  95^(^0  bushels  on  their  acre  plats,  pr  an  average 
of  43  bushels  per  acre,  aia  cost  of  42  cents  per  bushel,'  and  a  profit  of  $55,117.40. 

Not  content  to  have  boys  grow  com  alone,  the  four-crop  club  organized  several 
years  ago  now  has  atfaousand  meiiiberB,  mainly  of  boys'  graduated  from  the  com  clubs. 
These  boys  pnctice  a  rotation' aiid  grow  cotton;  com,  oats,  and  hay  on  individual 
aci^.    In  1915  they  made  the  yields  and  profits  recorded  below: 

Fouh-erop  dub  reeorda/ar  State  (929  manben  enroUed.) 
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What  does  this  participation  in  the  i«;riculturo  of  the  State  presage  for  the  not 
distant  -futuro? 

In  th»  preceding,  panigraphs  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  old  Bible 
text,  wliich  states:  "A  littie  child  shall  lead  them."  Hero  we  have  an  example  of 
what  the  latent  energy  of  boys  inay  be  made  to  accomplish  through  the  inspiring 
influence  of  wise  and  judicious  leadership.  Here  is  provided  a  convincing  example 
of  the  power  of  an  ideal  which  must  carry  conviction  into  the  heart  of  even  a  ''doubt- 
ing Thomas."  I  might  expand  at  length  upon  the  remarkable  accomplishmentB  of 
the  boys'  com  clubs,  but  for  the  fact  that  space  forbids  and  results  tell  their  own 
story  more  eloquentiy  than  words. 

OIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  0LUB8. 

Girls'  industrial  clubs  were  foranlated  in  1912  along  the  lines  so  successfully  161- 
Idwed  #itfa  the  boys,  Imd 'they  have  ihade  an' enviable  record.  There  are  nearly 
4,000  gbrls  -enroHed  at  present.  They  put  up  1,200,<X)0  pounds  of  cataned  goods  from 
their  i^-ttcre  gardens  the  past*  season.  The  number  t>f  containers  used  was  382,240. 
Hie  value  of  the  canned  goods  from  the  iV<K3e-club  gardens  was  $29,588.  The 
avenige  cost  bl  growing  the  ciop  was  f5.76  and-  tiie  avenge  profit  per  garden  $16.06. 
As  with  the  boys,  certificates  of  hiAior  are  accorded  to  all  girls  who  make  and  can 
over  2,600  pounds  of  tomatbes'or  beans  horn  their  i^tracre  gaixiens.  Most  careful 
and  accurate*  reports*  must  Also  be  presented,  and  an  exhibit  of  Ihe  finished  product 
made  at  the  county  sdiool  ftdr.  Thus  close  obaefyance  of  business  principles,  sys- 
tem, accutacy  and  detail,  Utill,  aaod  sanitation  are  all  impressed  on  the  minds  of  these 
youBg  people.  Jenxfie  Nidiols,'  of  Floyd  County,  node  one  of  the  best  records  tet 
year.  She  raised  5,460  pounds  of  tomatoes  on  her  garden  plat,  which,  when  canned, 
left  her  a  profit  of  186.50.  What  a  World  of  opportmiity  and  independence  tiiis  expe* 
rience  opened  up  to  her.  I  congratulate  her  on  having  won  her  ecotwmic  freedom 
and  demonstrated  her  capacity  without  the  ballot;  and  if  we  must  have  a  '*&ew 
woman,"  let  us  have  morert>f  her  kind. 
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Who  can  comctly  eetiiiiate  the  ijifluence  this  vork  has  exerted  on  these  girk? 

Every  one  knowB  they  will  be  better  and  nobler  women  lor  having  achieved  eome- 

tldng  thiov^  asBodating  their  effort  with  nature.    Every  one  knows  that  their 

efficiency  has  been  multiplied  many  times  over.    Every  one  understands  that  they 

will  make  more  beautiful,  attractive,  and  interesting  types  of  women  as  a  result  of 

the  inspiration  which  problems  attacked  and  success  won  brings  to  all.    That  their 

work  is  appreciated  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

Bsaily  910,000  was  contributed  in  schoianhips  and  prises  for  thdr  encouragement, 

aside  from  any  funds  appropriated  from  State,  FMenJ,  or  local  sources  for  the  nain- 

teBsnce  of  the  work. 

HeMn-Buiu>iNa  ▲cnvEma. 

Among  the  other  activities  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  our  women  agents 
18  that  of  home  improvement.  For  example,  300  fireless-cooker  and  2,000  ^Hmning 
demonstrations  were  made  in  the  homes  of  adults,  and  over  450  fireless  cookers  and 
125  icelesB  refrigerators  built.  That  these  women  agents  are  accomplishing  some- 
thing fundamental  is  best  illustrated  by  the  condensed  statement  of  one  agent's 
report,  as  presented  below: 

Report  of  Mra,  E.  O.  Bond,  courUy  agent  in  home  eeonomies,  Muscogee  County,  Oa. 

Number  women  enrolled  in  home-demonstration  work 12 

Number  girls  er.rolled  in  garden  and  canning  club  work <M) 

Number  county  meetings  held  in  past  7  months 28 

Number  community  meetings  held 90 

T^otal  attendance,  2,000  women  and  5,000  girls 7,000 

Home  demonstrations  in  cocddng,  dairying,  si^ayiag,  etc 90 

Heme  demonstrations  in  canning,  jelly  and  catsup  outing,  prepariag  lunches, 
salads,  breads,  etc 28 

Labor-saving  devices  installed  in  homes: 

Fireless  cookers 20 

IcelesB  refrigerators 10 

Flytraps 10 

Screens 24 

Wheel  trays 4 

Cleaning  devices 5 

Dairying  appliances 6 

Home  waterworks 2 

61 
Bulletins  on  dairying,  x>oultry  management,  vegetable  gardening,  canning, 

cooking  distributed. 
Girls'  canning  clubs  report: 

Founds  of  vegetables  canned  for  winter  use 22, 942 

Total  value  of  vegetables  from  club  gardens 9004. 32 

Pounds  of  berries,  figs,  peaches,  apples,  and  pears  canned 4,000 

Cost  of  production  per  ^tucre  garden |4. 00 

Profit  per  tV^cre  gardens $20. 00 

Hic^est  value  per  tV>cre  garden $73.00 

(Cost,  $15.30;  net  profit,  $58.30.) 

Numbw  of  girls  who  made  caps  and  aprons  for  use  in  demonstrations 20 

Number  clubs  which  held  regular  meetings  throughout  the  year 10 

Number  winter-garden  demonstrations 12 

A  model  kitchen  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  rest  rooms  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  county.    The  rest  rooms  were  provided  by  the  ladies'  clubs, 
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and  model  kitchen  by  the  girls'  clubs  and  the  women  demonstratora.  The  club 
members  meet  at  the  rest  rooms  when  they  are  in  town.  The  canning-club  girls 
have  sold  all  their  canned  goods  to  the  ladies  in  the  city  at  casual  meetings  in  the 
rest  rooms. 

COORDINATING  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  having  early  undertaken,  through 
the  office  of  Farmeis'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work,  to  educate  adults  with  ref- 
erence to  better  methods  of  farming  began  work  in  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  Ml  of 
1907.  By  this  plan  an  agent  was  employed  in  each  county,  in  so  far  as  funds  would 
permit,  to  give  his  entire  time  to  instructing  farmers  with  reference  to  the  institu- 
tion of  better  methods  of  practice.  Through  the  assistance  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Enapp, 
with  whom  I  am  sure  you  are  either  acquainted  personally  or  by  reputation,  the 
work  of  the  demonstration  agents  was  shortly  coordinated  with  the  extension  effort 
of  the  college.  From  that  date  forward  a  steady  and  uniform  growth  has  been  wit- 
nessed along  all  lines.  At  present  we  are  cooperating  in  the  most  cordial  manner 
with  several  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  have  one 
of  the  laigest  corps  of  agricultural  workers  employed  in  any  State. 

The  supervision  of  the  county  agents  formerly  canied  on  in  association  with  the 
Office  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work  has  now  been  meiged  with  the 
States  Relations  Service  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  Under 
this  plan  Georgia  is  now  employing  135  men  and  women  agents,  including  10  State 
and  district  supervisors,  carrying  on  work  with  men  in-  85  counties  and  with  women 
in  50  counties.  These  men  and  women  direct  the  work  with  the  boys  and  girls  and 
adults  as  well.  There  are  some  10,500  boys  in  the  com  clubs,  4,000  girls  in  the 
raTining  clubs,  1,500  members  of  the  pig  clubs,  and  600  members  of  the  poultry  clubs. 
There  are  11,086  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  carrying  on  demonstrations  under  the 
guidance  of  these  agents.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  county  agents  are  in  personal 
contact  with  about  30,000  individuals  living  in  the  rural  districts. 

Last  year  the  adult  demonstrators  raised  15,105  acres  of  com  with  an  average  yield 
of  40.1  bushels  per  acre;  6,3d6  acres  of  cotton  with  an  average  yield  of  1,315  pounds 
of  seed  cotton  ]>er  acre;  7,712  acres  of  oats  with  an  average  yield  of  52  bushels  per 
acre.  Compare  these  figures  with  the  average  for  the  State  and  see  the  influence 
for  agricultural  betterment  which  has  been  conferred  on  these  farmers  through  the 
work  of  the  county  agent.  In  addition,  the  agents  were  responsible  for  the  seeding 
under  approved  methods  of  2,639  acres  of  clover,  4,013  acres  of  wheat,  1,085  acres 
of  peanuts,  861  acres  of  rye,  3,040  acres  of  cowpeas,  126  acres  of  vetch,  759  acres  of 
soy  and  velvet  beans,  and  750  acres  of  hay  crops.  The  agents  also  aided  in  the  estab- 
li^iment  of  10,402  acres  of  pasture  land,  10,953  gardens,  in  the  preparation  of  62,200 
tons  of  fertilizer,  and  the  pruning  and  spraying  of  4,115  acres  of  orchards.  They 
have  encouraged  the  stumping  of  50,920  acres  of  land,  the  terracing  of  2,350  acres, 
and  the  drainage  of  800  more.  They  are  also  largely  responsible  for  the  purchase  of 
$500,000  worth  of  improved  machinery.  Through  their  efforts  1,569  pure-bred  cattle, 
principally  of  the  beef  breeds,  have  been  brought  into  the  State.  Advice  has  been 
given  relative  to  the  purchase,  feeding,  and  management  of  thousands  of  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  and  hogs.  At  least  50,000  hogs  have  been  inoculated  with  protective 
serum,  thus  effectively  controlling  the  spread  of  swine  plague,  and  encouraging  the 
development  of  this  industry  on  a  basis  somewhat  commensurate  with  Georgia's 
needs. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  modern  farm  buildings  have  been  erected  throu^ 
their  influence,  as  well  as  262  silos  and  619  dipping  vats.  Waterworks  and  lighting 
systems  have  been  installed  in  350  homes  and  telephone  cozmections  placed  in  300 
more.  Groups  of  farmers  have  been  organized  into  77  local  cooperative  clubs,  48 
county  or  school  fairs  promoted,  and  255  special  meetings  held.    The  agents  have 
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made  over  3,100  visits  to  the  schools  and  met  pereonally  49,000  teachers,  parents, 
and  pupils.    They  traveled  in  their  own  conveyances  875,000  miles.    • 

These  facts  and  figures  should  convince  the  most  uncharitable,  but  since  few  per- 
sons realize  the  extent  of  the  public-service  work  performed  by  a  county  agent,  for 
your  information  I  present  a  sunmiary  of  one  agent's  activities  during  the  past  10 
months: 

Summary  of  work  aecompluhed  hy  J.  O,  Woodruff,  county  agent  for  Clarke  and  Oconee 

CountieSy  Oa. 

Miles  traveled 7,145 

Demonstrators  visited  and  advised 576 

Cooperators  visited  and  advised 175 

Hogs  inoculated  with  preventive  serum 459 

Sick  hogs  inoculated 35 

Number  of  sick  hogs  which  died 30 

Post-mortem  examinations  made 5 

Sick  animals  treated 30 

Farmers  advised  as  to  feeding  of  their  live  stock 20 

FarmeiB  shown  over  college  &urm  and  experimental  field 110 

Bushels  of  seed  com  selected  for  1916  planting 255 

FisrmerB  advised  as  to  seed  selection 45 

Demonstrations  of  seed  testing  at  schoob 11 

Members  of  com  clubs 206 

Memben  of  pig  clubs 10 

Highest  yield  of  com  per  acre  in  Oconee  County bushels. .  82. 5 

Highest  yield  of  com  per  acre  in  Clarke  County do 77. 1 

Orchards  pruned 6 

Orchards  sprayed 9 

Ordiards  inspected  and  owner  advised  as  to  care 18 

Tons  of  lime  secured  cooperatively  for  farmem 180 

Demonstrations  established  in  alfdfo 70 

Allal& seed  secured  cooperatively  for  farmers bushels..  101 

Acres  planted  to  alfalfa 244 

Acres  planted  to  crimson  clover 130 

Acres  planted  to  bur  clover 65 

Acres  planted  to  sweet  clover 5 

Acres  planted  to  red  clover 5 

Acres  on  which  inoculating  material  was  used 20 

Inoculation  demonstration  held 20 

Lawns  established 8 

Public  meetings  held 21 

Attendance  at  meetings 891 

Farmers  advised  in  ofllce 87 

Newspaper  articles  prepared 14 

Letters  written  to  farmers 559 

Pure-bred  dairy  bulls  purchased 2 

Registered  shorthorn  cattie  purchased 20 

Number  of  acres  in  drainage  proposition 1, 000 

Observe  that  the  hogs  saved  were  alone  worth  at  least  $4,290.  The  swamp  land 
reclaimed  will  grow  60  to  80  bushels  of  com,  and  is  easily  worth  $100  to  $150  per  acre. 
The  figures  presented  in  this  summary  show  the  potency  of  the  county  agent  in  aiding 
the  farmer  in  organizing  his  business  along  constructive  and  permanent  lines.  This 
man's  salary  is  $1,500  a  year,  and  he  has  been  worth  at  least  $25,000  to  the  farmers 
of  the  counties  in  which  he  has  worked. 
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WHAT  THE  BSOORD  SHOWS. 

W 

Thifl  cunory  review  of  what  has  been  undertaken  and  consummated  within  a 
decade  must  suffice  for  the  present.  In  any  event  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in — 

I.  Establishing  a  college  capable  of  service. 

II.  Accumulating  considerable  essential  data  of  a  basic  character  and  formulating 
and  distributing  the  same. 

III.  Organizing  a  student  body  and  developing  some  of  the  necessary  leaders. 

IV.  Developing  and  perfecting  an  efficient  system  of  extension  teaching. 

V.  Successfully  correlating  into  a  harmonious  unit  all  related  State,  Federal,  and 
local  agencies. 

With  the  attainment  of  these  ends  in  mind  it  does  not  seem  inappropriate  to  consider 
briefly  some  of  the  things  accomplished  for  the  mental,  moral,  spiritual,  and  economic 
betterment  of  Georgia's  farmers.  There  has  been,  for  example,  a  substantial  increase 
in  acreage  and  yield  of  com  and  cotton  amounting  to  over  $50,000,000  a  year;  a  notable 
increase  in  oat  and  wheat  production  represented  by  a  monetary  value  of  110,600,000 
annually;  the  institution  of  a  tick  eradication  campaign  that  has  released  89  counties 
in  (jeoigia  already,  thereby  saving  to  the  stockmen  in  this  territory  over  1200,000  a 
year;  demonstration  of  the  ability  to  control  hog  cholera  through  the  wise  use  of  serum, 
thereby  increasing  the  nimiber  of  hogs  in  the  State  by  nearly  half  a  miUion  head  and 
increasing  their  value  by  over  $13,000,000  annually;  the  introduction  and  dissemina- 
tion of  thousands  of  pure-bred  animals  as  shown  by  an  increased  value  of  meat  cattle 
of  over  $7,000,000;  the  definite  increase  of  the  farmer's  knowledge  of  fertilizers,  thereby 
insuring  their  application  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  soil  and  the  crop;  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  growth  of  foodstuffs  for  man  and  beast,  totaling  at  least 
$50,000,000  a  year;  the  oiganization  and  support  of  the  com,  canning,  pig,  and  poultry 
club  work,  thereby  creating  a  new  type  of  citizen  with  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  opportunity  the  open  country  affords;  the  development  of 
horse  breeding  on  a  State-wide  basis;  promotion  of  the  apple,  pecan,  and  truck  indus- 
tries along  constructive  lines;  and  in  consequence  of  all  this  effort,  the  enlarged  inde- 
pendence of  the  farmers  so  that  thousands  of  them  are  now  able  to  hold  their  cotton 
for  a  satisfactory  price,  to  live  laigely  at  home,  and  provide  luxuries  for  their  families, 
to  own  automobiles,  and  to  become  more  important  and  desirable  factors  in  the  life 
and  society  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

A  truly  wonderful  interest  has  been  aroused  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education. 
An  examination  of  the  record  shows  that  in  1905  there  were  42  high  schools  in  Georgia, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  7,000  and  a  graduating  class  of  502;  in  1915,  there  were  191 
high  schools  in  Georgia,  with  a  registration  of  26,000  and  a  graduating  class  numbering 
2,437.  In  the  last  few  years  more  than  $3,500,000  has  been  expended  in  high-school 
buildings,  while  the  State  appropriation  for  schools  has  been  doubled.  In  1870, 
there  were  27.4  per  cent  of  illiterate  whites  and  92.1  per  cent  of  illiterate  colored;  in 
1905,  7.8  per  cent  of  illiterate  white  and  36  per  cent  of  illiterate  colored;  in  1913,  3.6 
per  cent  of  illiterate  white  and  15.7  per  cent  of  illiterate  colored.  These  figures,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  school  x)opulation.  They  speak  more  eloquently  than  words  of 
the  attitude  now  evidenced  toward  education. 

A  press  propaganda  with  reference  to  scientific  agriculture  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, an  era  of  prosperity  of  a  more  permanent  type  than  has  ever  been  known  belore 
ushered  in,  and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
awakened.  The  interest  of  the  city  man  in  the  country  and  of  the  country  man  in 
the  city  has  been  coordinated,  and  to-day  there  exists  a  harmonious  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. This  end  has  been  attained  through  interesting  the  business  man  in  the  welfare 
of  the  country  boy  and  girl,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  latent  energy  of  the  surround- 
ing territory  which  might  be  developed  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  the  rural  section, 
but  of  the  city  as  well  if  he  would  only  lend  his  personal  influence  and  financial  aid 
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to  the  diflBeminatioii  of  necessary  infannadon.  Even  Atlanta  has  honored  herself 
by  entertaining  in  the  homes  of  her  leading  citizens  over  1,000  boys  and  girls  at- 
tending the  annual  com  show  held  there  for  several  seasons  past.  I  can  not  but  feel 
that  the  engendering  of  team  work  between  city  and  country  is  an  enduring  monument 
to  the  credit  of  our  correlated  extension  activitiesi  and  one  of  the  real  achieyements 
of  which  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud. 

BFFIGISNOT  AND  OXTLTtTBB   NOT  INCOMPATIBLE. 

I  daim  thai  the  type  of  education  under  discussion  and  the  eaUension  agencies 
based  thereon  is  distinctly  cultural  in  value  because  it  takes  those  who  benefit  by  it 
out  of  the  class  of  mere  routine.  It  enlarges  their  vision;  it  multiplies  their  capacity; 
it  changes  their  conception  of  nature;  its  stimulates  their  imagination;  it  adds  to  their 
▼aloe  as  citizens  through  increasing  their  earning  capacity,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
psDVide  more  libefftUy  for  the  necessities  and  luxuriee  of  life  to  which  tiieir  faunilies  are 
entitled ;  it  increases  their  respect  for  their  vocation ;  it  shows  them  that  they  may  become 
dominating  foctors  in  a  given  environment;  it  demonstrates  that  nature  correctiy 
interpreted  is  our  greatest  friend  and  benefactor;  and  leads  them  to  a  true  appreciation 
oi  the  power  and  advantage  which  the  trained  intellect  possessea  which  they  very 
natisaUy  have  not  always  clearly  recognized.  Any  type  of  education  tiuit  will 
aecoaeiplish  results  ol  this  character  need  not  be  deelaimed  aa  purely,  materialistic  in  its 
teodencies,  and  thereinre  calculated  to  injure  present  or  future  generations  from  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  practical  end  in  view.  Let  us  remember  in 
tUb  conneetion  what  Henry  Grady  said  in  1888  of  ''The  South's  New  Day  " : 

"When  every  faurmer  in  the  South  shall  eat  bread  from  hia  own  fields  and  meat  from 
faiaown  paatuzes  and,  disturbed  by  no  creditor  and  ensUved  by  no  debt)  shall  sit  amid 
bia  teeming  gardens^  and  orchacds  and  vineyarda,  and  dairies^  and  bamyardsi  pitching 
hia -crops  in  hia  own  wisdom  and  growing  them  in  independence,  making  cotton  his 
olean  surplus,  and  aelling  it  in  his  own  time  and  in  his  chosen  market,  and  not  at  a 
materfs  faidding*--getting  hia  pay  in  cash  and  not  in  a  receipted  mortgage  that  dis- 
dltt^es  hia  debt,  but  does- not  restore  hia  freedom— then  diallbe  hreating  the  fullneas 
of'aorday." 

I  d«m  that  it  haa  been  demonstiated  in.  Geoigia.that  through  the  medium.of  agri- 
ooltund  education  and  the  oonelation  of  research  and  extaiiflion  teaching  therewith 
Itwt  the  State  ia  now  more  nearly  able  to  maintain  and  support  its  pieeent  population 
and  theincfeMo  which  the  immediate  future  insures  it  than  ever  before  in  ita  history; 
Hist. the  weal&'ol  the- State- haa*  been  matririly  increased  to  the  advantage  of  the 
iadiividtial;  that  a  new  type  of  leader  haa  been.developed;  a  divenity  in  faam  practice 
amnred^  i^igiwningB  in  mmiw^i  huabandry  made  on  a  permaDent  hanin*  a  new  faith 
iiLthe^aoil  establiabed;  the  neoessity  of  conaerving  our  natuial  reaourcea  and  utilizing 
onratoroB  of  latent  wealth  in  a  wise  and  intelligent  manner  recogoi^ed;  a  belief  in  the 
ifiiftme  power  of  education  demonstrated;  an  appredation  of  waste,  one  of  the  chief 
ilia  from  whidi  we  suffer,  more  widely  aidmowledged;  and  an  undentanding  of  the 
value  of  constructive  leadenhip  more  generally  accepted  than  ever  before.  In  the 
ihoa  oftheae  fiMta,  ia  it  pwshle  to  believe  that  money  will  corrupt  or  degmde  or  make 
iaeflicienti  nanow,  selfish  dtizena?  Oi  oourse,  mui^  de^iendB  on  how  we  use  iU  but 
I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  men  who,  even  though  aided  by  science  and  the  services 
of  skilled  worloaa,  have  dug  from  the  soil  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  the  wealth  they 
have  to-dispose  of  can  be  depended  on  to  diabune  it  in  a  wiaoi  intelligent,  and  safe 

PAsnciPATiNa  IN  nature's  bounty. 


The  annuai  wedth*preducing  power  of  Georgia'a  &rmen  has  increased  by  at  least 
1100,000,000  within  the  last  decade.  Observe  the  record  aa  piesented.  It  is  con- 
servative in  every'  particular,  and  is  based  on  figures  veiy  carefully  collated  from  a 
vKiety  of  iniat worthy  sources.  It  illuatniteB  the  generoua  bounty  with  which  nature 
is  endowed  and  the  liberal  reward  she  stands  ready  to  confer  on  intelligent  effort. 
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Statistics  of  Georgia, 


Farm  crops: 

Com 

Oats 

Wheat 

Hay 

Cotton 

IClsoaUaneoiu  crops. 


Total. 

Live  stock: 
CatUe.. 
Hones.. 
Holes... 
Swine.. 
Slieep.. 


Total. 


Vahie^lOlO. 


137,079,961 

4,236,625 

8n,494 

4,066,907 

126,695,612 


172,940,619 


14,060,968 

14,193,839 

43,974,611 

6^439,016 

808,212 


77,976^636 


Value,  1916. 


166,600,000 

11,970,000 

3,754,800 

6,800,000 

150,000,000 

12,000,000 


251,124,800 


21,440,000 
14,875,000 
43,260,000 
18,836,000 
876,000 


96^786,000 


Dliforenoe. 


829,620,019 

7,733,375 

2,883,306 

2,743,093 

23,304,888 

12,000,000 


78,184,181 


7,379,042 

681,161 

714,611 

13,896,984 

66,788 


21,523,976 


Have  you  ever  thought  how  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  beautiful  and  permanent 
roadways;  how  many  thoiulands  of  homes  with  modem  conveniences;  how  many  con- 
solidated rural  schools  with  attractive  grounds;  how  many  churches  and  libraries 
could  be  built  with  this  sum  of  money?  Even  if  only  one-quarter  of  it  be  devoted 
to  the  causes  enumerated,  the  face  of  any  State  would  show  a  marked  change  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  Moreover,  such  a  sum  would  provide  at  least  a  part  of  the 
capital  needed  by  the  struggling  farmer,  who  may  now  be  paying  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest.  Then  with  the  accumulation  of  capital  comes  a  measure  of  independence 
and  the  evolution  of  the  most  substantial  type  of  citizen.  Land  ownership  is  bound 
to  increase  under  a  prosperous  agricultural  regime.  This  means  that  tenancy  will 
decrease,  and  tenancy,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  an  other- 
wise free  and  prosperous  people.  With  the  acquirement  of  land  comes  the  assump- 
tion of  personal  responsibility,  and  a  participation  in  public  affairs  hitherto  possibly 
denied  or  not  exercised  because  of  a  lack  of  interest.  Out  of  this  grows  improved 
citizenship.  Surely  the  acquisition  of  wealth  through  the  replacement  of  careless 
and  indifferent  &rm  methods  by  skilled  practice  is  worth  while.  Surely  the  State 
can  not  suffer  from  a  policy  of  this  character.  In  its  absence,  however,  dire  results 
may  be  anticipated,  for  ignorance  is  folly  gone  to  seed,  and  when  waste,  the  com- 
panion of  ignorance,  rides  at  the  throttle,  those  journeying  on  such  a  train  are  headed 
for  destruction.  The  soil  is  a  fundamental  and  inexhaustible  resource,  out  of  which 
we  shall  build  our  towns  and  cities,  our  schools,  our  churches,  our  homes,  our  roads, 
our  civilization.  The  neglect  of  its  conservation  is  the  one  fatal  error  which  any 
Commonwealth  or  any  Republic  can  make.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  sincerely 
in  the  power  of  agricultural  education  to  sufficiently  regenerate  the  farm  practice 
of  this  Nation  and  the  point  of  view  of  its  citizenship  to  place  its  agriculture  on  a 
stable  and  firm  foundation. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  your  satisfaction  that  applied 
education  is  worth  while,  and  will  pay  a  handsome  dividend  through  the  develop- 
ment of  an  enlarged  mental  conception  of  fundamental  fiicts  and  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  essential  things.  I  hope  it  is  dear  that  research  is  necessary  and  worth  while, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  its  application  to  the  solution  of  those  problems 
which  make  for  the  progress  and  elevation  of  the  hiunan  race.  It  is  self-evident 
that  research  must  be  liberally  endowed  in  order  to  keep  our  institutions  abreast  of 
the  times,  and  enable  them  to  furnish  the  basic  knowledge  required  to  lead  the  van- 
guard of  the  fight  against  antiquated  methods  of  farm  practice  now  in  vogue.  I 
hope  it  has  been  made  plain  to  you  that  extension  teaching  furnishes  the  motive 
power  needed  to  place  our  agriculture  on  a  higher  plane  and  minimize  the  depression 
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from  which  it  haa  suffered  because  of  our  failure  to  supply  dependable  asflistance  of 
the  character  needed  at  the  right  time.  If  you  admit  these  hctSt  then  I  am  safe  in 
concluding  that  our  exx)eriment  in  education  has  been  worth  while:  that  Georgia 
hae  not  labored  in  vain,  but  has  succeeded  in  implanting  a  spirit  of  progress,  an  appre- 
ciation of  research,  and  a  belief  in  education  in  the  hearts  of  her  tenners  which  will 
enable  our  Commonwealth  to  bear  her  full  measure  of  respontiibility»  present  and 
future,  in  coemic  affairs. 

Mr.  Blewett.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  la^t  paper.  One  of 
the  questions  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  emphasized  by  one  or  two 
repeated  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  that  over  46  per  cent 
of  the  population  were  ignored  in  this  work.  I  should  like  to  ask 
what  does  Georgia  purpose  doing  to  save  itself  from  the  menace  of 
such  a  percentage  of  its  population  being  ignored  in  this  way  t 

Mr.  SoTTLB.  I  can  explain  that,  I  think,  sir.  You  understand  I 
represent  the  white  institution  in  Georgia.  There  is  one  at  Sayannah 
for  the  colored  youths,  but  it  would  be  quite  out  of  my  province  to 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  Blewett.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  adequate 
preparation  for  such  things  for  the  colored  people. 

Mr.  SouLE.  There  is  an  institution  at  Savannah,  as  already  pointed 
out.  We  employ  a  number  of  colored  demonstration  agents  in  our 
own  work,  a  fact  which  I  did  not  previously  mention.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  colored  boys'  com  and  girls'  canning  dubs. 
A  great  many  colored  farmers  attend  the  meetings  held  for  white 
farmers.  Some  landowners  who  have,  say,  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
bring  in  all  their  colored  tenants  to  these  meetings.  You  will  thus 
see  that  we  are  doing  a  good  deal  for  the  colored  farmers  through  our 
extension  work.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  1870  the  illiteracy  among 
the  colored  people  was  92.1;  in  1900,  36  per  cent.  Now  it  is  lees 
than  16  per  cent;  so  you  will  see  that  the  State  of  Georgia  ia  helping 
the  colored  people  more  than  it  has  been  credited  with  doing.  You 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  State  of  Georgia  the  colored  popu- 
lation contributes  very  little  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State.  The 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  colored  people  are  therefore 
provided  out  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  white  citizens.  There  are 
about  2,000  colored  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools  at  the  present 
time.  You  wiU  thus  see  that  provision  is  being  made  for  preparing  a 
considerable  number  of  this  class  of  our  citizens  to  teach  in  the  rural 
colored  schools  of  the  State.  My  only  desire  is  to  make  plain  to 
this  assemblage  just  what  the  State  of  Georgia  is  doing  for  its  colored 
citizens. 

The  extension  work  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  as 
you  no  doubt  realize,  is  not  only  being  carried  on  through  State  appro- 
priations but  through  Federal  appropriations  available  to  the  State 
under  the  provision  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  In  so  far  as  the  work 
of  the  ext^:lsio^  division  of  this  institution  is  concerned,  the  colored 
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citizens  are  not  being  discriminated  against,  but,  as  already  pointed 
out,  their,  interests  are  being  furthered  in  so  far  as  practicable  by 
permitting,  and  encouraging  their  attendance  at  the  meetings  held 
for  wlute  fanners;  by  the  advice  given  through  the  medium  of  the 
white  men  and  womim  county  agents,  and  more  particularly  through 
the  colored  men  and  women  county  agents,  maintained  in  association 
with  our  extwsion  division. 

Tbe  Ohaxrhan.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  add  that  in  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds,  in  apportioning  the  funds  to  the  dijSor^ 
eat  States  f oar. agricultural  purposes^  provision, is  made  that  in  those  <^"^C 
States,  in  which  sidparate  schools  are  provided  fox  the  c<4ored  people 
the  fund  is.  divided  And  a  portiosi  of  it  is  given  eepiarately  to  the  schools  v  j^^i 
for.  ootored  people..  1  > «  ' 

Mr.  Tbuba  To  give  a. concrete  example  of  what  is  being  done  for  the 
colored  people  in  the  South  under  this  ec^tension  system,  the  number 
of  agents  employed  who  are  actually  colored  people  themselves  is 
constantly  increasing  a^  we  find  persotps  who  are  competent  to  carry 
on  the  work.  I  was  down,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  in  Hampton^  Vat, 
where  the  colored  agents  had  their  meeting.  There  were  several 
hundred  colored  people  from  the  different  counties  around  there  who 
had  been  underi  infitraetion  of  these  agents  and  who  had  co^e. there 
to  show  the  things  they  had  produced.  The  men  and  boys  brought 
in  samples  of  farm  crops  and  tibe  women  samples  of  handiwork  of. 
various  kinds  which  they  performed.  They  had  a  laige  hall,  and  a, 
laarge  tent  in. which  these  things. were  displayed.  It: was  certainly  a 
very  creditable  exhibiit  ol  crops,  and: of  the  things  that  were.uictdc^ 
by.  the  women,  preserved  fruite  and  vegetaiblea,  and  gowns  of  varioua 
kinds  which  they  had  made.  That  work  had  all  beiKidone  undef  the* 
same  system  of  extension. work  to  which  President. Soule  ref^rred^^ 
and.  largely  under,  the  direction  of  the  colored  i^ents. 

Adjournment. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  7  OF  SECTION  IV. 

Geobob  Washington  UNiYEBsnT, 
Thursday  momvng^  December  SOj  1915. 

Chairman^  W.  C.  Bobden. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chatrman.  The  first  paper  is  by  Dr.  Steele,  senior  dean  of  the 
College  of  Medicuie,  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  SI.  Dr.  Steele 
is  absent  by  reason  of  illness  and  the  paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Brown. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF  THIS  DEVELOPMENT  ON  ATTEND- 
ANCE  IN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  D.  A.  K.  STEELE, 

Senior  Dean  and  Profeaor  of  Surgery,  (kUege  of  Medicine,  University  of  IJUnoit, 

Chicago, 

In  selecting  a  topic  for  presentation  to  this  congreaB  I  bad  in  mind  the  tremen- 
doos  strides  that  medical  education  has  made  in  demanding  higher  entnmce  require- 
ments of  the  matriculant  entering  the  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  few  yean,  and  particularly  how  the  enforcement  of  hi^er  requirements  for 
admifldon  has  affected  the  attendance  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  at  medical 
colleges  that  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high  school  course  required  two  years  of  col- 
legiate work. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  aid 
rendered  me  in  the  collection  of  statistics  by  President  James,  of  the  University  of 
IllinoiB,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Browne,  secretary  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  by  utilis- 
ing a  report  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire,  sent  to  all  of  the  Class  A  medical  colleges  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  compilation  and  analysis  of  the  replies  to  this  questionnaire. 

I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  A.  C.  Eycleshymer,  of  the  same  university, 
for  very  valuable  assistance,  by  placing  at  my  disposal  historical  data  leading  up  to 
the  subject  in  proper  chronological  order.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says,  ''Sit 
at  the  feet  of  History  if  you  would  know  of  rarest  treasures." 

To  understand  thoroughly  any  subject  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  trace 
its  development  carefully  and  analytically  to  appreciate  its  educational  value. 

Therefore,  before  considering  the  questions  concerning  the  entrance  requirements 
of  to-day,  let  us  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  early  practice  of  medicine  in  this 
country,  and  the  attempts  to  establish  medical  instruction  in  America. 

When  the  Puritans  first  dreamed  of  a  land  of  religious  freedom  they  realized  that 
the  health  of  their  colony  must  be  guarded,  and  we  learn  that  in  1620  Dr.  Samual 
Fuller  was  physician  to  the  Pilgrims  in  their  trip  to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  and 
in  1635  when  Dr.  John  Winthrop  came  as  governor  of  Connecticut,  he  was  also  a 
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learned  chemist  and  physician  and  taraveled  throughout  New  England  on  honeback 
yiaitiDg  his  patients.  Dr.  Giles  Finnan,  who  landed  in  1647,  gave  a  coune  of  medical 
reading  at  Harvard  College.  According  to  the  historian,  Greene,  Dr.  Firman's  course 
of  medical  instruction  comprised  little  more  than  informal  talks  about  the  dry  bones 
before  him,  yet  it  seems  to  have  had  a  good  efifect,  for  the  general  court  ehortly  after 
recommended  that  ''such  as  study  physick  or  chiruigery  may  have  the  liberty  to 
read  anatomy  and  to  anatomize  once  in  four  years  some  malefactor."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  important  action  by  the  general  court,  it  was  not  imtil  after  the  middle  of 
the  following  century,  according  to  Thatcher,  that  Dr.  Bond  assisted  Dr.  Middleton 
in  the  first  dissection  of  a  human  subject  made  in  America. 

In  1674  the  apostle,  Elliott,  said,  "Our  young  students  in  physick  may  be  trained 
up  better  than  yet  they  be,  and  are  forced  to  practice  before  ever  they  saw  an  anatomy 
made  or  are  duly  trained  in  nuiking  experiments.  We  never  had  but  one  anatomy 
in  this  country  which  Mr.  Giles  Firman  (now  in  England)  did  make  and  read  upon 
very  well." 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  addition  to  the  dissection 
made  by  Drs.  Bond  and  Middleton,  further  medical  progress  was  made,  according  to 
Packard,  by  the  inauguration  of  a  course  of  formal  lectures  on  anatomy  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter  (a  pupil  of  the  elder  Monro)  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1754-1756. 

One  of  the  earliest  publications  in  America  was  a  treatise  on  pleurisy,  by  Dr.  Ten- 
nant. 

In  1765  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded, 
and  in  the  same  year  New  Jersey  had  the  honor  of  organizing  the  first  State  medical 
society  in  the  colonies,  and  two  years  later,  in  1767,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Suigeons  was  foimded  as  the  department  of  medicine  of  Kings  College  (Columbia 
University,  New  York). 

Prior  to  the  founding  of  these  medical  colleges,  the  training  of  physicians  was  laigely 
under  the  supervision  of  individual  practitioners,  since  there  were  as  yet  neither  medi- 
cal schools  nor  hospitals.  The  student  became  apprenticed  to  some  colonial  practi- 
tioner, with  whom  he  Uved,  and  gave  all  his  time  to  study  or  work  for  from  three  to 
seven  years.  He  made  daily  calls  with  his  preceptor,  who  would  quiz  him  upon  the 
work  of  the  day.  He  also  would  do  the  chores  about  the  house  and  bam,  spread 
plasters,  mix  ointment,  make  pills,  gather  herbs,  and  collect  animal  excreta,  etc. 
In  this  way  the  coimtry  was  supplied  with  doctors,  as  England  was  opposed  to  estab- 
lishing professional  schools  in  the  colonies. 

When  the  term  of  apprenticeship  ended,  the  practitioner  appeared  before  some 
court  and  under  oath  declared  his  apprentice  proficient,  and  the  court  granted  him 
a  license  as  an  authorized  practitioner  and  "doctor." 

Some  of  the  more  ambitious  and  well-to-do  apprentices  went  to  England,  where 
they  saw  the  latest  and  best  in  medical  training  and  practice,  and  most  of  them  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  which  enabled  them  to  affix  M.  D.  to  their  names.  When 
these  young  men  returned  they  brought  new  ideas  with  them,  which  soon  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  medical  schools,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  William 
Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  after  spending  five  years  in  study  abroad,  retiuned  to 
Philadelphia  and  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  midwifery,  and  the  following  autumn 
annoimced  a  series  of  anatomical  lectures  ''for  the  advantage  of  young  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  study  of  physick  in  this  and  the  neighboring  Provinces  whose  cir- 
cumstances will  not  admit  of  their  going  abroad  for  improvement  in  the  anatomical 
schools  of  Europe,  and  also  for  the  entertainment  of  any  gentlemen  who  may  have 
the  curiosity  to  imderstand  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame." 

Through  the  efforts  of  Shippen  and  his  friend,  John  Morgan,  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia was  persuaded  to  create  a  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  to 
which  Morgan  was  called  while  Shippen  soon  afterwards  occupied  the  newly  created 
chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery.    KQhn  was  made  professor  of  materia  medica,  and 
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Benjamin  Rush  profeesor  of  chemistry.  Thomas  Bond  was  added  to  the  oiganization 
as  clinical  instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  We  aie  struck  by  the  foresight  and 
acumen  of  the  founders  of  the  first  medical  school  in  America  in  establishing  in  the 
year  1765  a  medical  school  that  poasesBed  the  essential  requirements  of  all  good  schools, 
a  combination  of  didactic  and  clinical  teaching,  directly  connected  with  a  public 
hospital  and  controlled  by  a  university. 

Entrance  requirements  soon  became  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  that  on  May 
12, 1767,  an  action  was  taken  by  the  trustees  of  the  college,  stating,  ''that  such  stu- 
dents as  have  not  taken  a  degree  in  any  college,  shaU,  before  admiasion  to  a  degree  in 
phyaick,  satisfy  the  trustees  and  professors  of  the  college  concerning  their  knowledge 
in  the  Latin  tongue  and  in  such  branches  of  mathematics,  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy,  as  shall  be  judged  requisite  to  medical  education." 

In  1782  a  medical  department  of  Harvard  College  was  opened  at  Cambridge  through 
the  activities  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wanen,  of  Boston,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

In  1791  the  State  of  New  York  authorized  the  regents  of  the  university  to  establish 
a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  within  the  State. 

In  1798,  a  medical  college  was  oiganized  by  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  four  medical  colleges  had 
been  organized  in  this  country,  one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  Boston, 
and  one  in  Hanover,  N.  H. ,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  each  was  organized 
independentiy  by  the  efforts  of  progressive  and  ambitious  physicians  and  suigeons, 
they  all  later  became  departments  of  imiversities. 

From  the  establishment  of  these  medical  schools  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  in 
1782,  imtil  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865,  the  number  of  reputable  medical  colleges 
had  increased  to  42  recognized  schools,  but  the  entrance  requirements  had  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  a  common  school  education,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  high 
school  certificates  were  required  to  gain  admission. 

A  lengthening  of  the  term  and  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Natural  Philosophy  was 
demanded  by  a  conference  of  Medical  Schools  held  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1826, 
before  medical  students  were  eligible  to  matriculate.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
country  and  the  demand  for  doctors  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  private  medical  colleges  and  the  lowering  of  entrance 
requirements,  and  the  commercializing  of  medical  education  in  this  coimtry  and  led 
to  the  severance  of  a  considerable  number  of  medical  collies  from  university  con- 
nection. This  deplorable  reactionary  condition  however,  could  not  be  permitted  to 
continue,  and  largely  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  who  in  1845  pointed  out  the  fact  that  no  fixed  standard  of 
preliminary  medical  education  or  entrance  requirements  existed  either  in  theory  or 
practice  among  the  medical  schools,  a  change  was  brought  about. 

Through  his  efforts  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1847  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  ''That  the  convention  earnestly  recommends  to  the  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  throughout  the  United  States  to  satisfy  themselves  either  by  personal 
inquiry  or  by  written  certificates  of  competent  persons  before  receiving  young  men 
into  their  offices  as  students,  that  they  are  of  good  moral  character  and  that  they 
have  acquired  a  good  English  education,  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  the 
elementary  mathematical  sciences  including  geometry  and  algebra  and  such  an  ac- 
quaintance at  least  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  will  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  technical  language  of  medicine  and  read  and  write  prescriptions."  For 
many  succeeding  years,  this  action  was  reaffirmed  by  the  association. 

The  persistent  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  medical  education  and  a  more  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  studies  in  the  medical  colleges  at  each  annual  meeting  of  tiie 
American  Medical  Association  finally  resulted  in  the  holding  of  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  a  large  majority  of  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1867.    After  three  days'  discussion  the  convention  adopted  resolutions  de- 
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diring  that  a  fair  protiminary  education  equal  to  a  full  academic  or  high  school 

coune  oo^t  to  be  required  ik  all  students  before  they  are  pennitted  to  enter  upon 

the  study  of  medicine,  and  that  the  time  of  medical  study  should  be  four  yean  indud- 

ng  at  Inst  three  consecutive  annual  couraes  of  graded  medical  instruction  of  not  less 

han  mjL  months  each  with  hospital  clinical  instruction  during  the  last  college  year. 

The  American  Medical  Assodation  has  persistently  continued  its  struggle  for  higher 
entrance  requirements,  and  the  splendid  efforts  of  Dr.  N.  8.  Davis  have  been  con- 
tinued by  the  committee  on  medical  education  of  the  association  under  the  efficient 
leadership  of  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Bevan,  its  chainnan  since  1904,  in  waging  persistent  and 
active  warfare  against  low-grade  medical  schools  and  in  fovor  of  h%her  entrance 
requirements. 

In  1910,  the  Flezner  report  on  American  medical  schools  came  as  a  tremendous 
reinforcement  for  all  the  forces  engaged  in  the  uplifting  and  upbuilding  of  medical 
colleges.  The  action  of  the  State  Ucenaing  boards  and  the  development  oi  reciprocity 
between  the  various  States  regarding  the  right  to  practive  medicine,  also  has  htA  a 
wholesome  influence.  All  these  agencies  have  brought  about  marked  improvement 
in  medical  curricula  and  the  establishment  of  higher  entrance  requirements. 

The  Chicago  Medical  College,  now  the  medical  department  of  the  Northwestern 
Univenity,  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  N.  8.  Davis,  its  dean,  ^^^t^ifr^M  a  three-year 
graded  medical  coune  in  1859  and  has  never  receded  from  these  requirements  but  has 
steadily  kept  pace  as  a  leader  of  higjior  entrance  requirements,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  influential  medical  teachera.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1871,  Prof.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  of  Harvard  Medical  College,  expressed  this 
opposition  in  the  following  words:  ''It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  successful  school  has 
thought  proper  to  risk  large  existing  classes  and  laige  receipts  in  attempting  a  more 
thorough  education." 

The  officers  of  Rush  Medical  College  at  this  time  and  for  many  yean  afterwards,  held 
the  same  views  as  were  expressed  by  the  Harvard  professor.  Harvard,  however  in 
1901 ,  imder  President  Eliot  made  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  medical  college, 
a  college  degree,  from  which  position  it  has,  however,  since  receded.  In  1893  the 
medical  department  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univenity  was  organized  with  the  requirement 
of  a  college  degree  for  admission  and  has  never  changed  this  requirement.  Her 
graduates  are  recognized  nther  as  trained  scientists,  medical  research  worken,  and 
professional  teachere  than  as  medical  practitionen.  However,  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  within  a  compantively  short  time, 
the  great  majority  of  medical  colleges  will  require  not  lees  than  two  full  yean  of  college 
work  superimposed  upon  a  complete  four-year  high-school  course  of  traimng,  and  that 
the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  medical  education  and  the  demands  of  State  boards 
of  health  for  better  qualified  medical  men  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  private 
medical  schools  which  have  filled  an  important  place  in  the  evolution  of  medical 
education  in  the  United  States. 

This  brings  me  now  to  the  discussion  of  "How  the  enforcement  of  higher  entrance 
requirements  for  admission  has  affected  attendance  on  medical  colleges  in  the  United 
States." 
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From  Preflident  Jamee's  aoalyBis  of  this  report  we  learn  that  when  the  attendance 
at  a  college  of  medicine  is  approximately  constant  from  year  to  year,  it  is  evident  that 
any  increaae  in  the  requirementB  for  admiBedon  to  that  college  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  who  will  be  able  to  matriculate  in  the 
year  immediately  following  the  change. 

During  the  last  10  years  78  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  so  raised  their 
entrance  standards  as  to  require  one  or  more  years  of  collegiate  work  in  addition  to  a 
standard  4  years'  higih-school  education.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  improve- 
ment has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  activity  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which,  through  its  coundl  on  medical  education,  appointed  in  1904,  has  la- 
bored  unceasingly  in  an  effort  to  elevate  medical  education  in  this  country  and  it 
has  succeeded.  Since  1904  the  number  of  medical  colleges  has  been  reduced  chiefly 
by  the  elimination  of  those  of  low  grade  from  160  to  about  100.  Of  these  82  now  require 
for  admission  the  completion  of  one  or  more  years  of  college  work.  Of  the  82,  87  have 
fixed  2  years  or  more  of  college  work  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission. 

The  adoption  of  a  higher  standard  resulted  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  college  in  a 
very  considerable  loss  in  attendance.  Beporta  from  54  d  these  coUegee  indicate 
that  49  suffered  a  loss  in  the  matriculation  of  freshmen  students  ranging  from  3  to  96 
per  cent  upon  the  adoption  of  their  present  requirements.  The  average  loss  of  the 
49  coUegee  was  over  60  per  cent.  Of  the  other  5  colleges  from  which  information  is 
available  4  showed  a  slight  gain  and  1  experienced  no  change  when  the  present 
requirements  were  adopted.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  of  the  4  just  men- 
tioned, 2  suffered  a  loss  of  66  and  71  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  number  of  matricu- 
lations immediately  following  the  first  advance  in  the  entrance  requirements. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  losses  experienced  upon  the  adoption  of  the  present 
requirements  for  admiadon  are  the  following:  In  the  University  of  Alabama  School 
of  Medicine  the  number  enrolled  in  the  freshmen  class  fell  from  37  to  9  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  year  of  collegiate  work  as  a  prerequisite  in  1914,  a  loss  of  approximately 
75  per  cent.  In  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore  the  number 
fell  similarly  from  36  to  13,  a  loss  of  64  per  cent.  Other  decreases  of  the  same  kind 
were  those  of  the  University  of  Galifomia  Medical  Department  from  31  to  8,  a  74  per 
cent  loss;  Cornell  University  Medical  College  from  105  to  10,  a  90  per  cent  loss;  Uni- 
versity G^  Colorado  Medical  Department  from  34  to  11,  a  70  per  cent  loss;  George- 
town University  Medical  Department  from  56  to  13,  a  70  per  cent  loss;  Hahne* 
maim  College  and  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  from  37  to  8,  an  80  per  cent  loss;  UniveiBtty 
of  Kansas  from  33  to  14, 60  per  cent  loss;  University  of  Louisville  Medical  Department 
from  95  to  4,  96  per  cent;  University  of  Michigan  College  of  Medicine  from  144  to  48, 
67  per  cent;  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Medicine  114  to  41, 64  per  cent;  Syracuse 
University  College  of  Medicine  from  42  to  13,  69  per  cent.  WasMngton  Univernity 
Medical  School  of  St.  Louis,  from  23  to  5,  79  per  cent;  Women's  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  from  26  to  7,  78  per  cent;  Yale  University  Medical  Department,  from 
58  to  15,  74  per  cent. 

The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois  established  as  its  entrance 
requirementB  for  1913-14  the  completion  of  15  units  of  secondary  work  and  1  year  of 
work  in  a  recognized  college  or  university.  The  requirements  for  1915  included  an 
additional  year  of  college  work.  In  common  with  other  medical  schools  which  have 
recently  advanced  their  requirements  for  admission  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  experienced  in  consequence  the  expected  decrease  in  the 
number  of  matriculants  from  125  to  61  in  1913,  and  from  61  to  12  in  1914,  and  increased 
from  12  in  1914  to  47  in  1915,  a  gain  of  about  300  per  cent.  In  this  coimection  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  21  applicants  for  admission  in  1914  were  rejected,  who,  with 
a  little  more  preparation  and  the  passing  of  a  few  not  difficult  examinations,  mi^t  have 
qualified  for  admission.  Of  these  21  candidates  for  admission,  8  held  collegiate  credits 
from  institutions  not  recognised;  the  secondary  credits  offered  by  3  persons  were 
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adjudged  inBajEBcient;  1  candidate  was  uDable  to  secure  a  letter  of  honorable  dia- 
miflBal;  the  college  creditB  offered  by  1  person  consisted  only  of  the  work  for  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  8;  three  had  defidenciee  in  certain  prescribed  subjects,  although 
having  a  sufficient  total  number  of  hours  of  college  credit;  and  10  candidates  would 
have  required  to  be  allowed  a  larger  number  of  conditions  than  the  regulations  of  the 
college  permit. 

In  the  institutions  already  referred  to  the  attendance  has  in  nearly  every  instance 
again  become  normal,  after  a  reasonable  time,  and  such  institutions  showed  gains 
in  matriculation  in  1914  over  that  of  the  year  in  which  the  present  requirements  first 
went  into  effect  ranging  from  8  to  475  per  cent.  Some  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  these 
instances  of  recuperation  are:  Ihe  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  a  gain  of  177 
per  cent;  Univefsity  of  CaUfomia  Medical  Department,  437  per  cent;  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Medical  Department,  370  per  cent;  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine, 
170  per  cent;  University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine,  300  per  cent;  University  of 
Michigan  CoUege  of  Medicine,  108  per  cent;  Syracuse  University  College  of  Medicine, 
130  per  cent;  University  of  Vermont  College  of  Medicine,  148  per  cent;  University 
of  Utah  College  of  Medicine,  475  per  cent;  Washington  University  Medical  School, 
St.  Louis,  180  per  cent;  Western  Beserve  Medical  College,  333  per  cent.  These  per- 
centages seem  large  but  that,  of  course,  is  because  the  bases  were  freshmen  enroll- 
ments, which  under  the  new  conditions  were  small 

A  backward  glance  at  the  growth  of  entrance  requirements  in  medical  education 
and  the  effect  of  this  growth  upon  the  attendance  of  medical  students  in  the  United 
States  convinces  me  that  with  adl  its  vicissitudes  and  discouiagements,  the  disappoint- 
ments have  been  only  temporary,  and  the  results  have  been  exceedingly  encouraging, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  caused  the  elimination  of  between  5p  and  60  low-grade  medical 
schools  that  had  outHved  their  usefulness,  and  the  trend  of  events  point  to  the  still 
further  elimination  of  undesirable  medical  schools  and  a  readjustment  of  higjh-grade 
medical  colleges  as  an  int^;ral  part  of  a  university  with  abundant  clinical  facilities 
and  an  opportunity  for  more  medical  research,  investigations  into  the  problems  of 
prophylaxis,  of  etiology  and  pathology,  where  we  may  combine  the  making  of  doctors 
with  the  instinct  for  research,  the  evolution  of  science,  and  the  development  of  an 
intellect  that  will  solve  the  problems  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  lessening  disease, 
prolonging  life,  and  giving  better  service  to  the  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth. 

The  Chairman.  Owing  to  Dr.  Steele's  absence  there  will  be  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper. 

The  next  paper  in  order  is  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Waite  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University.  His  paper  is  entitled '  'The  biological  knowledge 
and  training  needed  by  the  beginning  medical  student.'' 


THE  NOLOGICAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  TRAINING  NEEDED  BY  THE 

beginning  medical  student. 

by  frederick  c.  waite, 

Profeuor  of  Hiitology  and  Embryologff  Stfiool  of  Medicine^  WeUem  Re9erve  UnhenUy^ 

Cleveland^  Ohio. 

The  study  of  medicine  is  not  in  the  realm  of  elementary  education.  It  demands  a 
good  preliminary  education  of  the  student  who  would  master  it.  Such  preliminary 
tiaining  is  of  two  sorts,  general  and  special.  The  general  part  must  encompass  those 
suhjects  that  are  expected  of  any  fairly  educated  man,  including  the  fundamentals  of 
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the  Btnicture,  vocabulary,  and  literature  of  his  native  language;  the  essentials  of 
mathematics;  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  poUtical,  social,  economic  and  religious, 
both  today  and  in  the  past  as  encompassed  by  geography,  civics,  and  history.  These, 
in  a  broad  sense  and  with  greater  or  less  limitations  and  variations,  furnish  the  subject 
matter  of  the  primary  and  secondary  school  systems  in  all  countries.  Whatever  may 
be  the  life  work  of  a  man,  it  is  conceded  that  he  needs  this  general  knowledge.  The 
individual  who  prepares  to  enter  any  profession  must  acquire,  in  addition  to  this  gen- 
eral knowledge,  more  special  knowledge  in  lines  that  lead  toward  the  subject  matter 
of  his  profeadon. 

The  subject  matter  with  which  the  medical  profession  deals  is  the  human  body  in 
its  varied  relations.  This  living  organism  is  a  complex  of  structures,  activities,  and 
reactions  which  fall  largely  within  the  confines  of  the  sciences  of  biology,  chemistry, 
physios,  and  psychology.  The  study  of  medicine  is  chiefly  a  consideration  of  the 
inctB  and  laws  of  these  sciences  and  of  their  interrelations  and  applications  to  the 
human  organism. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  can  not  intelligently  deal  with  the  applications  of  these 
sciences  unless  he  has  a  fidr  knowledge  of  the  salient  facta  of  the  sciences  themselves. 
Therefore  the  special  preliminary  preparation  that  the  prospective  medical  student 
must  have  lies  largely  within  the  realm  of  these  four  sciences. 

The  advance  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  medicine  is  the  common  property  of  all 
civilized  nations.  If  the  student  is  to  benefit  by  this  continuing  accretion  of  knowl- 
edge, he  must  have  command  of  the  vehicles  through  which  such  knowledge  is 
imparted;  that  Ib,  he  must  have  some  command  of  modem  languages.  It  is  the 
language  rather  than  the  literature  of  these  languages  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  him. 

The  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  these  elementary  sciences  has  always  been  recog- 
nized in  medical  education.  The  historical  sequence  in  which  these  have  been 
given  a  part  in  the  teaching  of  medicine  has  been  first  chemistry,  then  physioB,  then 
biology,  and  latterly  psychology.  Although  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  psychology  in  the  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  and  concretely  recognized,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  come. 

To  raise  the  question  as  to  which  of  these  several  fields  of  science,  preparatory  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  is  the  most  Important  would  only  engender  controversy;  but 
we  may  certainly  be  permitted  to  postulate  that,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  the  medical  curriculum  with  intelligence  and  com- 
prehension, some  definite  pedagogical  treatment  of  biology  is  essential.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  student  is  a  lover  of  nature  or  is  interested  in  biological  phenomena  is  not 
enough. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  last  score  of  yean  in  the  United  States  on 
two  questions:  Fiist,  as  to  how  much  educational  training  is  essential  before  the  stu- 
dent may  properly  enter  upon  a  medical  course,  and,  second,  as  to  the  content  of  this 
training.  There  have  been  and  are  many  men  of  many  minds  in  this  discussion. 
The  discussion  has  been  of  immense  value,  not  only  to  the  medical  schools  and  medical 
educators,  but  to  the  general  public  as  well,  and  each  year  brings  a  clearer  exposition 
of  the  fundamental  principles  involved. 

Out  of  all  this  discussion  has  come  the  general  conclusion  that  the  completion  of 
the  course  of  primary  and  secondary  education  as  given  in  this  country  is  not  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  average  student  who  is  to  accomplish  the  mediod  curriculum  in 
a  coTOse  of  four  years.  The  standard  primary  and  secondary  public  education  in  the 
United  States  consists  of  12  yeais'  work,  8  of  these  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
4  in  the  high  school.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  local  standard  is  less,  being  11 
or  even  10  yean.  Also  in  certain  private  schools  concentration  serves  to  shorten  some- 
what the  12-year  period. 
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While  there  is  now  fairly  general  agreement  among  those  engaged  in  medical 
education  that  the  completion  of  the  high-achool  course,  with  its  14  or  15  units  of 
secondary  work  is  not  enough  to  serve  as  adequate  preparation  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  training  intervening  between 
the  high-school  course  and  the  medical  course  should  be  undertaken  by  the  medical 
school  itself  and  prefixed  to  the  medical  course,  or  whether  it  should  be  accomplished 
by  the  colleges  of  arts  and  science,  be  they  independent  institutions  or  departments 
of  universities.  A  minority  of  medical  educators  in  the  United  States  believe  in  pre- 
fixing a  year  of  work  to  the  medical  course,  making  a  five-year  course  following  com- 
pletion of  the  high-school  course,  but  the  majority  believe  that  a  better  result  will 
come  if  the  college  of  arts  and  science  gives  whatever  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  student 
between  the  high  school  and  the  medical  school  course.  The  chief  argument  for  this 
position  is  that  the  student  needs  to  study  these  several  sciences  for  their  own  sake, 
and  to  defer  their  application  to  medicine  until  after  he  has  fully  comprehended  the 
fundamentals  of  the  sciences  themselves.  If  the  medical  school  gives  this  work,  the 
tendency  is  to  attempt  to  apply  the  sciences  from  the  start  and  thereby  lose  that  great 
value  of  the  study  of  these  sciences  which  comes  from  their  consideration  as  pure 
science. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  some  education  in  addition  to  that  given  by  the 
high  school  should  be  acquired  before  the  student  enters  the  medical  course,  there  is  a 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  intervene  one,  two  or  three  years  of 
study.  Depending  upon  the  opinion  one  holds  on  this  question  will  differ  his  opinion 
as  to  how  much  study  should  be  put  upon  each  of  the  sciences  mentioned.  If  the  time 
be  one  year,  the  student  can  do  little  more  than  get  elementary  courses  in  chemistry, 
biology  and  physics,  with  perhaps  a  little  modem  language.  If  the  time  be  two 
years,  he  can  extend  his  study  on  the  sciences — or,  at  any  rate,  on  the  two  more  impor- 
tant ones,  biology  and  chemistry — and  enlarge  somewhat  upon  his  general  education. 
If  the  time  be  three  years,  he  can  yet  further  extend  the  lines  indicated  and  get  some 
knowledge  of  the  humanities  and  certain  sciences,  Uke  sociology  and  economics, 
which  are  accessory  to  medicine. 

For  want  of  a  better  nomenclature  the  medical  schools  and  the  educational  associa- 
tions are  accustomed  to  express  the  amount  of  work  in  these  specifically  required  pre- 
liminary subjects  in  terms  of  years,  courses,  total  hours  or  semester  hours,  with  usually 
a  further  restriction  that  at  least  a  certain  proportion  shall  be  personal  work  by  the  stu- 
dent in  the  laboratory.  Everyone  is  fully  aware  that  these  numerical  expressionB  ace 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  number  of  hours  which  a  student  devotes  to  a  subject  is 
only  one  of  several  factors  that  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  and  train- 
ing that  the  student  will  acquire.  The  innate  ability  of  the  student,  his  industry, 
the  capability  and  interest  of  the  instructor,  and  the  equipment  and  fadlities  of  the 
laboratory  are  factors,  each  of  which  is  equally  if  not  more  important  than  the  amount 
of  time.  But  the  amoimt  of  time  is  capable  of  numerical  expression  and  the  others 
are  not;  hence  we  speak  of  a  student's  preparation  in  terms  of  semester  hours,  althougjh 
it  gives  a  very  inaccurate  notion  of  his  real  ability  in  that  subject. 

With  the  premise  that  training  in  biology  is  essential  as  a  preparation  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  much  and  what  kind  of  training  is  most 
serviceable.  The  conditions  under  which  a  subject  is  taught  have  a  great  influence 
on  its  value  as  preparation  for  professional  study.  Biology  is  taught  under  two  widely 
divergent  conditions,  namely,  in  secondary  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  in  colleges 
and  universities  on  the  other.  Following  a  personal  experience  in  teaching  this 
subject  in  both  secondary  schools  and  in  universities,  the  speaker  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  biology  taught  in  secondary  schools  can  be  considered  of  only  minor  value 
as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  no  case  can  such  work  by  the  student 
be  considered  eqidvalent  to  collegiate  work.  Usually  the  course  comes  in  one  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  secondary  school  course.    The  youth  is  then  but  14  or  15  years  of 
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age  and  off  a  mental  immaturity  such  that  he  attacks  the  subject  purely  by  a  process 
of  memorizing.  The  teaching  equipment  in  the  average  secondary  school  is  far  inferior 
to  that  in  the  average  college,  and  the  training  of  the  teachers  is  also  usually  leas 
complete.  As  a  part  of  a  general  education,  secondary  school  biology  has  large  value, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  technical  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  it  is  entirely  inade- 
quate.   Hence  what  follows  refers  only  to  biology  taught  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  term  "biology"  encompasses  a  variety  of  subdivisions,  but  for  our  purpose 
we  may  divide  it  into  two,  namely,  morphology  and  physiology,  and  these  again  are 
divisible  into  plant  moiphology,  animal  morphology,  plant  physiology,  and  animal 
physblogy.  The  question  presents  itself  whether  the  field  of  each  of  these  four  sub- 
divisions  is  of  equal  value  in  preparing  the  student  for  the  study  of  medicine.  The 
studies  of  the  medical  curriculum  are  chiefly  concerned  with  animals.  To  be  sure, 
pharmacognosy  and  bacteriology  lie  within  the  realm  of  the  plant  world,  but  pri- 
marily the  medical  student  wiU  deal  with  animals,  and  therefore  it  seems  that  his 
preparation  had  better  be  concerned  largely  with  animals.  Again,  the  logical  order 
emphasizes  a  knowledge  of  structure  in  advance  of  a  knowledge  of  function.  The 
interrelation  and  correlation  between  structure  and  function  id  intimate,  but  to  the 
speaker  it  seems  that  animal  morphology  is  rather  the  better  vehicle  for  imparting 
to  the  student  that  knowledge  along  biological  lines  that  he  needs  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  that  it  should  be  emphasized  over  the  physiological  phase. 

The  subject  of  biology  as  a  preparation  for  medicine  affords  to  the  student  a  means 
of  gaining  certain  essentials.  One  of  these  is  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  body  of 
&cts  which  he  will  need  to  know  when  he  takes  up  certain  subjects  of  the  medical 
cunicuhim.  This  knowledge  of  facts  ia  largely  a  matter  of  memory  and  is  of  far  less 
importance  than  the  training  that  the  study  of  biology  gives.  This  training  of  the 
ability  to  appreciate  certain  features  is,  in  some  of  its  phases,  common  to  other 
sciences,  but  in  certain  lines  it  is  restricted  to  biology.  Of  the  abilities  which  bio- 
logical training  fosters  I  would  especially  cite  the  following: 

Firat.  The  power  of  acciuate  observation,  the  recording  of  such  observation,  and 
the  mental  processes  of  deduction  from  this  observation. 

Second.  The  consideration  of  the  correlation  of  structure  and  function. 

Third.  A  point  of  view  which  considers  a  living  organism  as  a  continuing  series  of 
phenomena  rather  than  as  a  single  spectacle.  This  involves  the  ability  to  mentally 
bridge  gaps  between  observed  facts. 

Fourth.  An  ability  to  compare  oiganisms  aiid  organs  that,  while  similar,  are  yet 
enougji  divergent  to  permit  of  a  conception  of  contrasting  differences  and  paralleling 
similarities. 

Filth.  A  sense  of  philosophical  consideration  of  biological  phenomena,  especially 
in  coimection  with  the  ancestral  relationships  of  the  various  sorts  of  organisms. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  there  lies  the  great  value  of  biological  study  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  medicine.  Medicine  demands  of  its  devotees  the  ability  to  observe,  to 
deduce,  to  compare  and  contrast,  to  correlate  structure  and  function,  and  by  logical 
reasoning  to  reach  correct  conclusions,  and  the  biological  sciences  when  correctly 
handled  present  the  best  medium  of  training  the  student  toward  these  qualifications. 

The  preparation  in  biology  which  we  find  in  students  entering  medical  school  is 
tremendously  variable,  and  it  often  appears  as  if  the  colleges  are  inadequately 
advised  as  to  what  is  most  useful  as  preparation.  I  believe  the  most  common  and  worst 
mistake  is  found  where  students  preparing  for  medicine  are  led  to  take  courses  which 
are  duplicates  in  miniature  of  the  courses  in  the  medical  school,  such  as  human 
osteology,  human  anatomy,  both  gross  and  microscopical,  and  human  physiology. 
This  practice  is  fundamentally  wrong.  The  chief  evil  incident  to  this  procedure  is 
that  a  student  who  has  had  a  course  in  a  subject  which  belongs  to  the  medical  cur- 
riculum expects  to  be  relieved  from  taking  the  regular  course  in  this  subject  when  he 
enters  the  medical  school.    Out  of  loyalty  to  his  former  college  and  his  former  teacher 
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he  believes  the  courae  he  has  had  is  as  good  as  that  given  in  the  medical  school.  If  he 
is  refused  credit  for  the  course  he  has  taken,  he  resents  the  implication  that  the 
course  was  not  a  good  one  and  is  at  once  placed  in  a  frame  of  mind  toward.the  course 
he  must  repeat  that  is  fax  from  healthful.  Both  because  of  this  resentment  and 
because  he  believes  he  knows  all  about  the  subject,  a  student  who  repeats  such  a 
course  usuaUy  is  less  earnest  in  his  effort.  Also  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  is 
not  new  and  does  not  awaken  that  interest,  because  of  the  presentation  of  new  facts, 
that  is  awakened  in  the  student  who  is  first  introduced  to  the  subject.  The  total 
result  is  always  unsatisfactory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  often  happens  for  one  reason 
or  another,  the  student  does  get  credit  and  is  relieved  from  taking  the  course  in  the 
medical  school,  he  usually  is  less  well  grounded  in  the  subject  matter  than  his  class- 
mates, since  the  regular  courses  in  the  medical  school  are  usually  more  extensive 
and  more  carefully  correlated  and  taught  than  the  courses  in  medical  subjects  given 
in  the  college  of  arts  and  science.  At  any  rate,  the  student  who  receives  credit  has 
not  the  subject  fresh  in  mind,  and  he  loses  the  correlation  with  other  subjects  which 
is  gained  by  the  parallel  study  of  the  several  subjects. 

There  is  thus  a  great  embarrassment  to  the  teachers  in  the  medical  school  coming 
from  the  attempt  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science  to  duplicate  some  of  the  courses  of 
the  medical  curriculum.  In  years  gone  by  this  procedure  shortened  a  student's  med- 
ical course  by  a  year.  It  can  not  do  this  now.  I  wish  to  plead  with  teachers  in  col- 
leges of  arts  and  sciences  not  to  give  duplicate  medical  courses  to  their  students  who 
are  to  enter  medical  schools.  The  time  and  opportunity  of  the  student  who  is  plan- 
ning  for  medical  study  should  be  used  in  taking  courses  in  fields  of  endeavor  which  are 
not  offered  i^  the  medical  curriculum.  He  thus  enlarges  Ms  point  of  view  and  better 
prepares  himself  for  the  work  that  comes  in  the  medical  school. 

No  one  would  wish  to  say  that  a  prospective  medical  student  should  not  study 
anatomy.  He  should,  but  that  anatomy  should  be  comparative,  not  human.  There 
is  a  tremendous  field  in  both  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  anatomy  where  the  student 
can  become  grounded  in  the  principles  of  anatomy,  and  upon  this  foundation  he  can 
build  firmly  his  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  when  he  comes  to  the  medical  school. 
Nor  is  microscopical  anatomy  interdicted,  but  let  the  course  be  comparative,  or  at 
least  introductory,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  duplicate  the  medical  course. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  center  of  the  medical  course  is  the  human  body  and  its 
activities  in  normal  and  abnormal  conditions.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  normal 
must  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  the  abnormal  is  considered. 

That  organism  with  which  the  medical  student  and  practitioner  must  deal  ia  analyz- 
able  into  its  component  parts,  the  organs,  and  these  into  their  tissues,  and  these  into 
the  cells.  The  activities  of  the  entire  organism  are  the  resultant  of  the  activities  of  all 
its  cells.  The  cell  is  the  structural  and  functional  unit  of  this  organism,  and  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  foundation  of  all  medical  study  is  a  firm  understanding  of  the  cellular 
structure  and  function.  Yet  those  who  prepare  students  for  medical  study  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  this  primary  precept.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  offer  arguments  why 
students  should  be  fully  familiar  with  the  fundamental  f&cta  and  principles  of  cytology, 
but  the  sad  truth  is  apparent  that  not  one  student  in  ten  that  enters  our  medical  schools 
has  more  than  a  hazy  notion  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  animal  cells.  It  is 
the  speaker's  opinion  that,  next  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general  biological  principles, 
the  most  essential  phase  of  biology,  as  a  preparation  for  medicine,  is  an  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  cell.  Next  to  this,  in  impor- 
tance, IB  comparative  anatomy,  either  vertebrfite  or  invertebrate.  The  vertebrate 
aspect  will  be  more  helpful,  since  the  facts  there  learned  will  have  direct  application 
in  the  study  of  human  anatomy,  but  the  principles  of  observation,  comparison,  and 
logical  reasoning,  and  biological  deductions  can  be  acquired  in  the  study  of  inverte- 
brates nearly  as  well.  Many  fatcts  in  invertebrate  zoology,  such  as  those  regarding 
insects,  parasitic  protozoa,  parasitic  worms,  relation  of  host  and  parasite,  etc.,  are  of 
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Teiy  direct  application  is  medicine.  No  student  is  fully  prepared  in  biology  for  medi- 
ciiie  until  he  has  studied  some  of  the  invertebrate  parasitee,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
obeervational  knowledge  has  fully  considered  and  appreciated  the  principles  of  para- 
sitism and  alternation  of  generations. 

Hie  general  principles  of  biological  structure  and  function  can  be  gained  in  properly 
selected  study  in  the  field  of  either  zoology  or  botany,  or  probably  better  in  a  wise 
choice  from  both  fields.  These  underlying  principles  are  essential  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  are  presented  to  the  student  as  a  cordlary  of  the 
detailed  and  comparative  study  of  individual  animal  and  plant  forms.  The  medical 
student  certainly  should  know  the  broad  facts  and  theories  concerning  man  and  his 
relation  to  his  biological  environment. 

One  hesitates  to  say  how  much  time  is  necessary  to  give  a  student  adequate  biological 
knowledge  to  enter  the  medical  course  with  a  fair  prospect  of  understanding  the  matter 
presented  to  him  in  the  medical  course.  As  already  stated,  time  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  biological  training.  What  the  student  must  have  is  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, irrespective  of  the  time  fiictor.  The  study  of  biology  is  something  that  requires 
lapse  of  time  to  assimilate.  The  field  is  new  and  very  different  from  the  humanities 
and  other  sciences.  The  student  mind  requires  time  to  digest  the  new  facts  and  the 
new  application  of  facts  already  known.  He  must  acquire  a  new  habit  of  observation . 
He  must  learn  not  only  to  look  but  to  accompany  his  visual  impression  with  mental 
comx)ariBons  and  reflections,  in  a  word,  to  see — ^in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — ^the  things 
that  are  serving  as  vehicles  to  carry  to  his  deeper  mind  the  principles  of  structure  and 
function  of  living  things ;  and  having  seen  he  must  correlate  and  coordinate  and  acquire 
a  habit  of  sequential  thought. 

I  believe  that  the  study  of  biological  subjects  in  college  should  extend  over  at  least 
two  collegiate  years,  and  during  this  time  the  student  should  devote  at  least  one-fifth 
of  his  effort  to  biology,  for  in  no  less  time  can  he  acquire  the  knowledge  and  abilities 
that  have  been  outlined.  It  is  quite  obviou?  that  the  one  year  of  college  preparation 
now  in  vogue  as  a  Tninimi^m  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  student  adequate  preparation  for 
the  medical  course,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  pedagogically  entirely  improper  to  intro- 
duce a  student  to  three  new  sciences  in  one  year.  This  is  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
now  in  the  United  States  that  the  medical  schools  are  rapidly  coming  to  require  at 
least  two  years  of  collegiate  preparation,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  within  a  decade  this 
will  be  the  TnimmiiTn  standard,  if,  indeed,  we  can  not  say  it  already  is. 

To  summarize,  the  speaker  believes  that  every  student  who  enters  an  adequately 
equipped  and  adequately  manned  medical  school,  with  the  expectation  of  gaining 
an  understanding  of  the  medical  sciences  and  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  the  broad  sense,  and  with  a  hope  of  maintaining  in  the  future  his  place  in  his 
profession,  in  addition  to  preparation  in  other  sciences,  should  study  biology  and 
chiefly  zoology  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  should 
not  take  any  courses  which  are  duplicates  or  miniatures  of  the  courses  he  is  to  get  in 
the  medical  school.  He  should  have  when  he  has  completed  his  biological  study, 
knowledge  and  ability  as  indicated  under  the  following  heads: 

(1)  He  should  imderstand  the  broad  biological  principles,  and  theories,  and  laws, 
especially  those  that  bear  upon  the  relation  of  man  to  his  ancestry  and  biological 
environment. 

(2)  He  should  have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the 
generalized  animal  ceU  supplemented  by  intimate  knowledge  of  some  specialized 
cell  types. 

(3)  He  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  observation  and  comparison  of  the 
structure  of  several  forms  of  either  vertebrate  or  invertebrate— preferably  vertebrate — 
animals. 
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(4)  He  diould  undenltad  the  pdncipleB  off  penwitiBm,  TtAatioa  off  host  and  p«n- 
dte,  and  alternation  of  generations,  as  iDofltnted  by  the  stndy  of  panwtic  insects  and 


(5)  He  dioold  have  the  power  of  aocoimte  biological  observation  and  the  abiUty  to 
record  these  observations;  he  shoold  be  able  to  compare,  contrast,  and  correlate, 
biological  facts,  and  draw  correct  deductions  from  these  facts;  and  he  shoold  be  able 
to  carry  a  seqnential  line  of  thought  tfaroogh  a  series  of  observed  facts. 

With  each  a  basis  the  medical  school  can,  in  its  earlier  years,  adequately  jnepare  the 
stadent  in  the  knowledge  of  the  normal  stmctoie  and  function  of  the  human  body, 
so  that  he  may  enter  upon  his  study  of  the  abnormal  with  both  knowledge  and  ability 
to  observe,  compare,  correlate,  and  make  logical  deductions.  We  may  then  hope 
that  the  product  of  the  medical  school  will  both  grace  and  advance  the  fWofesBiQn.. 

The  medical  school  is  blamed  for  many  a  mediocre  product  when  in  fact  the  case 
was  nearly  hopeless  when  the  student  entered  upon  the  medical  curriculum.  If  the 
professional  school  is  to  do  its  duty  to  the  public  through  its  graduates,  it  nuist  have 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  those  institutions  that  prepare  the  student  to  b^gin  the 
study  of  medicine.  The  medical  school  is  only  a  part  of  the  educational  sjrstem,  and 
can  not  accomplish  the  entire  task. 

'Riere  has  been  great  advance  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  decades  in  the 
quality  of  the  training  given  by  the  medical  schoQiB,  but  this  advance  can  be  con- 
tinued  <mly  if  the  preparation  for  medicine  is  carefully  planned  as  to  content  as  well 
as  to  time,  and  such  planning  can  bear  most  fruit  in  the  field  of  the  biological  sciences 
in  the  coUege  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Chairman.  The  following  paper  will  be  read  by  title  at  this 
seasion:  ^'Who  is  a  medical  practitioner?"  by  Ebirlan  Hoyt  Homer. 


WHO  IS  A  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER? 

By  HARLAN  HOYT  HORNER, 

Dntdcr  of  ike  EzammaUonB  and  IrupedionM  Dwiiion  oftiie  Uniwenibf  of  Oe  State  of 

New  York,  Albanjf. 

A  layman  who  ventures  in  this  highly  "antitoxic''  age  to  inquire  who  is  a  worthy 
disciple  of  HippociBtes  may  be  bent  upon  a  task  quite  as  fniiUess  as  that  of  Diogenes 
in  his  search  with  a  lantern  by  daylight  for  an  id«d  man.  He  must  at  once  confront 
the  fact  that  disease  is  much  older  than  medicine.  Hippocrates  tau^t  the  doctrine 
of  "critical  days"  some  400  years  before  Christ.  Fkof.  Osbom,*  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  told  us  recently  that  men  and  women  with  faculties 
like  our  own  were  living  in  the  region  now  known  as  southern  France  and  northern 
Spain  at  least  25,000  years  ago.  Man,  the  dominant  pow»  of  the  earth,  has  not. 
Prof.  Oebom  would  have  us  believe,  materially  changed  in  Ids  physical  make>up  in 
all  that  time.  There  were  "critical  days"  in  the  lives  of  men  many  hundreds  of 
years  beiore  the  father  of  medicine  came  upon  the  scene.  Blood  circulated  in  the 
human  body  long  ages  before  Harvey  '  announced  that  astounding  f^t  to  a  credu- 
lous world,  barely  300  years  ago.  In  aU  these  25,000  years  that  man  has  walked  the 
earth  in  his  present  physical  form,  there  has  doubtless  not  been  a  time  when  the 
discovery  of  yesterday,  the  discovery  of  this  morning,  in  some  laboratoiy  at  Balti- 
more or  Berlin  or  Vienna  would  not  have  been  a  blessing  to  him.  Galen,  EUirvey, 
Lister,  Pasteur,  Viichow,  had  they  lived  in  that  ancient  time,  would  have  found  a 
work  to  do. 


>  M«i  of  tbs  old  stooeac*:  thoir  oiiTironiMnt,  life,  and  an.-4)tbonL 

•  Szeraltatfo  anstomioik  do  moCr  oonlisot  snc^inisln  «!iiiBalibTS.--HMTiy. 
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One  who  reflects  upon  how  far  human  ailments  antedate  the  science  of  medicine  is 
■truck  also  by  the  nngiilar  fact  that  the  universality  of  disease  is  not  recognized  by  the 
var3ring  restrictions  which  society  places  about  the  training  and  the  service  of  him  who 
would  ptactice  the  heating  art.  Disease  once  lodged  in  the  human  body,  while  it  may 
vaiy  in  its  intensity  in  this  climate  or  that  and  wxeak  more  havoc  upon  one  constitution 
than  another,  really  knows  no  race,  no  boundary  line,  and  no  little  "pathy  "  of  medi- 
cine.' Blood  circulates  In  the  veins  of  the  walrus  hunter  in  Alaska  and  in  the  veins 
of  the  banana  picker  in  Nicaragua  according  to  the  same  general  laws,  even  if  not 
with  the  same  rate  of  acceleration.  Physicians  tell  us  that  Intermittent  malarial 
fever,  whether  it  be  contracted  in  the  Dardanelles  or  on  the  Hudson  River,  alozig  the 
Nile,  or  far  up  the  ''River  of  Doubt,"  is  characterized  by  cycles  of  chills,  fever,  and 
sweating.  The  bacillus  typhosus,  wherever  it  fastens  itself  upon  the  human  body, 
follows  well-known  cycles  from  week  to  week  in  thousands  of  cases  with  readily 
recognizable  similarity.  The  diplococcus  pneumoniie  lodged  in  the  breast  of  a  cod 
fiflhennan  of  Labrador  gives  Dr.  Grenfell  the  same  concern  that  the  King's  physician 
would  have  to-morrow  morning  if  the  master  of  Buckingham  Palace  were  suddenly 
stricken  with  that  malady.  The  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  in  each  case  would 
doubtless  be  the  same.  The  bacillus  tuberculosis  takes  its  awful  toll  in  much  the 
same  fashion  in  Florida  and  in  Arkansas  as  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  without  any 
appreciable  reference  to  the  varying  qualifications  of  the  physicians  who  minister  to 
the  afflicted. 

The  layman  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why  disease,  world-wide  in  its  ravages, 
should  not  have  a  uniformly  world-wide  treatment;  and  why,  if  "the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,"  physicians  should  not  ipomesB  a  universal  minimum  of  Imowledge 
and  training  and  why  medical  practice  should  not  be  governed  by  more  uniform 
regulations.  Science,  the  intricate  and  constantly  growing  science  of  medicine, 
which  has  been  slowly  and  painfully  evolving  during  the  last  26,000  years,  and  which 
has  made  such  marvelous  progress  in  the  last  two  decades,  like  disease,  knows  no  race, 
no  State,  no  nation.  It  is  every  man's  inheritance.  No  discovery  in  medicine  belongs 
to  the  discoverer.  What  a  world  crime  it  is,  how  infinitely  greater  than  the  crime  of 
war  among  civilized  nations,  that  so  relatively  few  of  God's  creatures  yet  share  in 
the  fruits  of  their  inheritance  in  medical  science. 

What  a  marvelous  blessing  it  would  be  to  mankind,  what  an  £1  Dorado  it  would 
bring  to  earth,  if  we  could  suddenly  carry  to  every  bedside,  to  every  unfortunate 
without  a  bedside,  to  every  human  being  suffering  with  some  one  of  the  ''ills  that 
mortal  flesh  is  heir  to"  the  skill  and  the  art  of  a  modem,  scientifically  trained  physi- 
cian. If  we  could  but  do  this,  what  inroads  we  could  make  upon  pestilence,  upon 
famine,  upon  unnecessary  pain,  upon  untimely  death,  despite  the  fact  that  to-day, 
to  borrow  the  words  used  by  Harvey  300  years  ago  in  announcing  his  discovery,  "All 
we  know  is  still  infinitely  less  than  all  that  remains  unknown."  The  lowest,  meanest 
human  sufferer  in  the  eyes  of  true  medical  science,  and  in  the  mercy  of  God,  deserves 
"all  we  know."  We  can  lay  claim  to  but  a  very  poor  world  civilization,  indeed,  so 
long  as  men,  women,  and  children  suffer  and  die  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  without 
the  relief  from  distress,  without  the  fighting  chance  for  life,  the  science  we  now  know 
might  bring  them. 

We  are  told  that  the  early  Greek  physician  was  often  obliged  to  take  a  philosopher 
with  him  on  his  visit  to  convince  his  patient  of  the  efficacy  of  his  remedies.  Thus 
Socrates  and  the  father  of  medicine  may  have  ministered  together.  The  world  seems 
hardly  yet  to  have  discovered  that  philosopher  and  physician  are  now  one,  and  that 
the  art  of  healing  has  in  truth  become  a  science.  And  yet  nations  differ  widely  in 
the  concern  they  exhibit  for  the  health  of  their  people  by  the  regulations  they  set  up 
for  the  training  of  physicians  and  for  their  admission  to  practice.    We  find  little 
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evidence  that  medical  edence  has  penetrated  into  Abyaainia,  for  instance.  We  know 
how  many  millions  of  the  sab jectB  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  in  Uie  new  old  monaichy  of  China  ^ 
are,  as  their  forbears  have  been,  without  the  ministrations  of  medicine.  We  know 
that  in  Labrador,  where  human  life  is  just  as  i»ecious  and  human  snffering  just  as 
acute  as  in  France  or  Germany  or  Brazil,  no  doctor  ever  lived  until  1892,  until  that 
ornament  to  the  medical  profession,  whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned,  found  his 
way  to  that  barren  land.  The  requirements  for  medical  practice  which  Dr.  Grenfell 
seems  to  have  set  up  in  Labrador  '  are  the  poesesBion  of  a  strong  arm,  a  sympathetic 
heart)  a  clear  brain,  and  a  determined  will. 

Where  men  are  now  engaged  in  history's  greatest  human  slaughter,  there  strangely 
enough  society  has  set  up  the  most  exacting  requirements  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians, and  there  the  world's  medical  center  still  resides.'  In  Germany  and  France 
the  path  of  the  medical  student  is  clearly  blazed  by  the  government  and  the  agents 
of  government,  the  universities,  from  the  time  he  enters  the  gymnasium  or  lycde 
until,  after  the  completion  of  a  medical  course  of  at  least  five  years,  he  passes  his  final 
rigorous  qualifying  examination.  In  Great  Britain  the  preliminary  requirement  is 
lees  exacting,  but  the  professional  training  of  the  reputable  physician  is  seriously 
undertaken.  In  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  other 
countries  to  the  south,^  the  medical  schools  have  been  fashioned  after  the  exacting 
ideals  of  France  and  Germany,  and  the  educational  systems,  secondary  and  higher, 
are  so  articulated  as  to  give  continuity  and  definite  purpose  to  a  medical  student's 
progress. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  an  intelligent  citizen  in  France  or  Germany 
or  Brazil  may  tell  an  inquiring  American  in  very  few  words  what  the  universal  require- 
ment of  his  country  is  for  the  prejMuation  of  a  reputable  practicing  physician.  No 
American,  unfortunately,  can  answer  a  similar  question  from  a  resident  of  any  one  of 
these  countries.  There  is  no  requirement  in  the  United  States  for  the  educational 
preparation  of  a  physician  or  for  his  admission  to  practice. 

There  are  as  many  standards  as  there  are  States.  The  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  homes  of  great  medical  schools,  make  no  provision  in  their 
medical  practice  acts  for  the  preliminary  education  of  medical  students.  The  State 
of  Ohio  has  so  far  misinterpreted  the  history  and  the  progress  of  medical  science  as 
to  recognize  the  division  of  an  alleged  medical  science  into  no  less  than  14  contending 
medical  cults.  The  State  of  Arkansas,  in  like  confusion,  has  set  by  statute  six  separate 
and  independent  boards  to  license  practitioners.  The  State  of  Minnesota  values  the 
lives  of  its  citizens  so  highly  that  it  requires  two  years  of  approved  coU^ge  work  as 
a  condition  of  admission  to  a  recognized  medical  college,  and  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  now  requires  a  five-year  course  before  granting  the 
M.  D.  degree.  It  has  been  said,'  and  by  high  authority,  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States  some  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  medical  schools  in  the  world.  It  can  be  said^ 
without  searching  for  authority,  that  we  have  had  many,  and  still  unfortunately  have 
some,  of  the  worst.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  an  atrocious  confusion  still  exists  in 
the  widely  varying  standards  set  up  by  our  State  medical  practice  acts. 

In  the  midst  of  this  babel  of  tongues  and  admixture  of  cults  and  scientific  discovery 
by  legislative  edict,  one  who  has  for  some  years  been  interested  in  the  administration 
of  a  State  medical  practice  act  turns  always  to  the  thought  that  in  all  common  sense 
there  ought  not  to  be  very  much  difference  of  opinion  the  world  over  among  disin- 
terested educated  men  concerning  the  permissive  minimum  of  training  for  a  modem 
physician,  no  matter  where  or  how  he  seeks  to  keep  the  Hippocratic  oath.    May  I 

I  BMkaUkr  FoondBtloa  report, 
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venture,  therefore,  to  present  the  observations  of  an  educational  administrative  officer, 
a  neophyte  in  medicine,  (1)  upon  the  preliminary  education  of  the  prospective  prac- 
titioner; (2)  upon  his  professional  training;  (3)  upon  the  governmental  agency  which 
regulates  his  admission  to  practice;  (4)  upon  the  statutory  definition  of  a  physician 
which  separates  practitionerB  from  other  persons. 

PBELIMINART  EDUCATION. 

There  can  be  and  is  no  real  difference  of  opinion  among  educated  men  as  to  the  end 
sought  in  the  preliminary  education  of  a  physician,  for  it  is  assuredly  nothing  more 
nor  leas  than  a  soundly  educated  person.  We  shall  all  agree,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
medical  student  should  not  begin  his  professional  study  without  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  his  mother  tongue;  without  the  ability  to  speak  his  own  language 
conectly,  write  it  coherently,  and  read  it  appreciatively;  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  aspirations  of  his  own  land,  and  the  progress  of  mankind  as  revealed 
by  the  history  of  other  lands;  without  power  to  deduce  a  correct  conclusion  from  a 
given  set  of  entangled  circumstances,  that  is,  without  the  power  to  reason,  which  we 
are  fond  of  believing  is  often  conceived  in  the  study  of  mathematics;  without  that 
acquaintance  with  nature  and  her  fundamental  laws  which  makes  up  so  important 
a  part  of  the  store  of  an  educated  man's  knowledge  and  culture;  without  a  sound 
training  in  the  initial  concepts  of  the  much  mentioned  physics  and  chemistry  and  biol- 
ogy from  the  true  laboratory  standpoint  of  observation  and  investigation  and  correlation 
with  life;  and  without  intimate  acquaintance  with  at  least  one  foreign  language,  and 
if  he  be  American,  preferably  German  or  French,  in  order  that  he  may  throughout 
his  life  be  kept  freshly  in  touch  with  the  thought  that  the  medical  profession,  more 
than  any  other,  is  a  world  profession  and  its  discoveries,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
every  man's  inheritance.  President  Pritchett,^  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  has 
somewhere  said,  ''There  is  no  specific  in  education  for  malring  a  man.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  to  ask  that  he  shall  at  least  have  passed  some  yean  in  touch  with  great  minds, 
noble  thoughts,  and  high  ideals,  and  this  is  accompliiAed,  so  far  as  human  conditions 
can  bring  about  such  a  result,  by  the  requirement  of  a  good  general  education." 

In  Germany  and  France,  as  we  have  seen,  the  content  and  scope  of  the  preliminary 
training  of  the  prospective  physician,  and  the  unavoidable  course  of  study  he  pursues, 
ia  an  iidierent  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  coimtry.  The  leaving  certificate 
of  the  Grerman  gymnasium  is  an  entrance  ticket  to  the  medical  school.  There  is  no 
hit  or  miss  about  it,  and  no  employment  of  the  specious  phrase,  "or  the  equivalent," 
which  works  so  much  damage  in  American  education.  In  the  United  States  our 
educational  systems  present  no  closely  and  deliberately  articulated  courses  in  secon- 
dary and  higher  education  leading  directly  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Educators 
have  shown  so  little  concern  that  the  doctors  in  recent  years  have  taken  the  question 
into  their  own  hands. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  the  American  Medical  Association,'  through  its  Goimcil 
on  Medical  Education, is  driven  to  produce  "a  specific  for  making  a  man."  What- 
ever one's  observationB  may  lead  him  to  remark  concerning  the  educational  policies 
of  this  body,  he  must  never  be  immindful  of  the  fact  that  its  aims  are  worthy  and  that 
it  has  perhaps  done  more  in  the  last  10  years  than  any  other  single  agency  in  the 
country  to  promote  the  sound  preliminary  and  professional  training  of  physicians, 
and  frankly  to  single  out  the  good  and  roundly  to  condemn  the  bad  in  all  matters 
relating  to  medical  education  and  practice.  Briefly  stated  in  the  words  of  the  council, 
this  arbitrary  requirement,  which  has  the  force  of  law  with  the  medical  coUeges 
because  of  their  desire  to  be  honorably  "classified,"  consists  of  the  completion  of  "a 
four-year  course  of  at  least  14  units  in  a  standard  graded  high  school  or  other  institu- 

>  FivpazatlOQ  for  the  FroCeHiaDf :  Addran  «t  dedictttion  of  Now  York  State  Edooetioo  BoOdlns— 
Pritehett. 
•  Journal  of  American  Hedkal  AaNdatian,  July  3, 1016:  Report  of  Conncfl  oo  Medical  Educatton. 
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tion  of  standard  secondary  school  grade,"  supplemented  by  ''at  least  one  year  of 
college  work,  including  eight  semester  hours  each  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
of  college  grade  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Grerman  or  French."  In  all  kindness,  it 
may  be  said  that  diligent  search  of  the  utterances  of  the  council  reveals  the  illuminat- 
ing fact  that "  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  14  units"  is  that  maintained  by  a  " standard 
graded  high  school";  and  that  a  ''standard  graded  high  school"  is  one  that  offers  "a 
four-year  course  of  at  least  14  units."  It  also  seems  to  be  evident  that  one  year  of 
college  work  is  a  year's  work  of  college  grade. 

The  real  facts  seem  to  be,  indeed,  that  the  requirement  is  artificial  and  arbitrary 
and  superimposed  upon  the  educational  sjrstem  by  a  group  of  medical  men  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  constructed  out  of  the  educational  system  by  school  men.  The 
sins  of  omission  on  the  part  of  the  school  men  are  much  greater  than  those  of  commis- 
sion by  the  medical  men.  There  is  some  justification  for  reference  to  a  14-unit  hi^ 
school  course  because  practically  all  the  four-year  secondary  schools  in  the  country 
are  now  organized  upon  the  unit  basis.  The  apparent  assumption  of  the  council, 
however,  that  every  high  school  that  announces  14  units  as  its  basis  of  graduation  is 
doing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  the  secondary 
period  of  a  child's  life  is  far  from  warranted. 

There  is  much  less  justification  for  the  artificial  creation  of  a  year's  college  work  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  and  a  modem  langua^.  When  the  so-called  year  of 
college  work  was  announced  by  the  council,  there  was  not  a  college  in  America  above 
or  below  the  " standard "  offering  a  year's  work  upon  a  bads  so  pedagogically  unsound; 
and  there  is  no  college  offering  such  a  mongrel  course  to-day  except  in  answer  to  the 
hurried  appeal  of  the  faculties  of  the  medical  colleges  that  were  laudably  ambitious  to 
be  listed  in  Class  A  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  inevitable  result  of 
the  announcement  was,  moreover,  the  establishment  overnight  of  a  so-called  year's 
college  work,  labeled  "premedical"  in  a  goodly  number  of  medical  colleges  in  some 
attic  room  hitherto  unused.  Thus  is  standard  college  work  spontaneously  created. 
Tradition  and  moss  are  no  longer  useful  in  higher  education.  There  is  hardly  a  student 
to-day  in  any  one  of  these  hybrid  premedical  courses,  or  even  in  the  arbitrary  so-called 
year  of  college  work  being  provided  by  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  who  does  not  look  upon 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  as  something  which  has  been  saddled  upon  him, 
which  he  must  speedily  put  off  and  forget.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  pro- 
gram, conceived  with  the  best  intentions,  is  unnatural,  illogical,  and  pedagogically 
unsound? 

The  Council  on  Medical  Education  with  commendable  zeal  has  i&Uen  into  a  tjrpically 
American  habit,  more  common  among  teachers,  perhaps,  than  among  doctors — ^that 
of  reform  by  resolution.  Things  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be;  therefore  we  shall 
resolve  that  they  ought  to  be  what  they  are  not;  and  presto!  they  are  what  they  ought 
to  be.  Is  it  not  entirely  possible  that  a  more  enduring  progress,  even  though  slower, 
migjht  have  been  made  by  insisting  that  all  medical  schools  to  gain  any  kind  of  recog- 
nition from  the  American  Medical  Association  should  prescribe  as  a  minimum  for 
admission  a  soimd  secondary  school  education  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  medical 
Acuities  or  the  vis6  of  some  bureaucrat,  but  through  the  agency  of  some  wholly  dis- 
interested body  such  as  the  College  Entrance  Examinations  Board.  ^  I  hazard  the 
remark  that  if  every  freshman  in  medicine  in  September  last,  in  class  A  coUeges, 
where  one  year's  college  work  is  required,  had  been  obliged  to  furnish  a  record  of 
14  units  in  the  examinations  of  the  college  entrance  board,  the  average  quality  of 
the  entering  material  would  have  been  much  higher  than  it  is.  This  arbitrary  re- 
quirement assumes  a  uniformity  in  both  secondary  and  college  work  in  this  country 
that  does  not  exist  and  that  may  not  even  be  desirable.  What  is  high-school  physics 
and  chemistry  and  biology  as  (UstinguiBhed  from  college  physics  and  chemistry  and 
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biology?  What  is  work  of  higji-flchool  gmde  and  work  of  college  grade?  What  is  a 
vtaiukid  graded  high  school?  What  is  a  standard  college  course?  What  is  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German  or  French,  and  how  is  it  to  be  secured  and  for  what  is  it  de- 
sirable? Is  it  never  secured  in  a  secondary  school?  Does  any  particular  virtue 
inhere  in  the  diluted  dose  of  German  or  French  given  amidst  test  tubes  and  retorts 
in  the  loft  of  a  medical  school? 

The  truth  is,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  public  and  private  secondary  schools,  perhaps 
ft  hundred  of  them,  in  the  United  States  with  four-year  courses  supplementing  the 
usual  eig^t  years  of  the  elementary  course,  that  turn  out  graduates  much  better 
parepared  for  the  study  of  medicine  than  students  who  have  finished  one  or  two  years' 
work  in  many  so-called  colleges  which  require  14  ''paper"  units  for  admission.  A 
bona  fide  strictly  enforced  i>ermissive  minimum  of  hig^-school  graduation,  determined 
by  reputable  authority,  for  entrance  to  medical  schools  would  give  us,  I  confidently 
believe,  a  higher  average  of  sound  preparation  than  we  now  have  and  would  give 
many  States,  especially  in  the  South,  where  full  four-year  hig^-school  courses  are 
barely  established,  opportunity  to  maintain  their  dignity  and  to  advance  standards 
naturally  as  a  matter  of  educational  growth,  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  subterfuge 
which  result  from  the  hasty  effort  to  standardize  and  to  classify  the  form  of  things 
without  due  regard  to  the  substance. 

With  the  ideals  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  everyone  interested  in  the  sound 
training  of  jdiyBicians  will  be  disposed  to  agree.  The  advance  of  medical  science 
has  been  so  rapid  and  the  character  of  the  professional  course  has  become  so  exacting 
that  the  very  best  higih-school  courses  we  have  in  America  doubtless  do  not  now 
afford  a  foundation  of  sufficient  depth  and  breadth.  Assuredly  the  council  points 
the  way  we  are  bound  ultimately  to  go.  Indeed,  it  seems  now  to  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  medical  and  college  faculties  and  educators  genenJly,  who  have  given 
consideration  to  the  question,  that  a  desirable  minimum  would  be  two  years  of  study 
beyond  the  range  of  the  secondary  school.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
prospective  medical  student  should  spend  14  years  in  preiwration  for  his  professional 
study;  that  is,  8  years  in  elementary  school,  4  years  in  secondary  school  and  2 
years  in  college.  There  is  widespread  belief  that  closer  articulation  of  the  courses  of 
study  leading  to  the  medical  coUege  will  result  not  only  in  a  desirable  saving  of  time 
but  also  in  a  sounder  preparation. 

Meanwhile,  should  we  not  keep  steadfastly  in  mind  the  elemental  physical  fact  that 
a  stream  does  not  rise  above  its  source,  even  if  a  body  of  physicists  should  resolve  that 
it  ought  to  do  so.  Any  progress  that  is  made  by  a  compelling  subterfuge  is  not  endur- 
ing. When  our  medical  colleges  universally  require,  as  they  seem  destined  to  do,  a 
mJTiim^Tn  training  such  as  is  now  secured  in  14  years  of  study  in  our  best  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  institutions,  the  enforcement  of  the  requirement  will  not  de- 
pend upon  catalogue  announcements  or  even  upon  a  terrifying  list  of  units  and  semester 
hours.  The  schools  and  colleges  will  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  their  deter- 
mining what  constitutes  a  permissive  minimum  in  the  preliminary  training  of  a  phy- 
sician and  they  will  secure  some  means  of  determining,  independent  of  the  medical 
faculties,  not  only  what  the  content  of  the  four-year  high  school  course  and  the  two 
years  of  coUege  work  shall  be  but  also  what  constitutes  the  successful  completion  of 
such  work.  When  that  happy  day  comes,  also,  the  prospective  medical  student  will 
find  a  sensible  articulation  between  his  work  of  secondary  and  college  grade  and  will 
get  in  his  study  of  whatever  length  beyond  the  elementary  school,  the  training  in 
science  and  in  languages  which  the  medical  council  very  properly  urges  as  essential; 
and  more  than  that,  he  will  look  upon  his  preliminary  education  as  a  symmetrical 
whole,  all  of  which  he  will  deem  necessary  to  his  advancement. 

FRonesaioNAL  training. 

We  may  differ  in  our  opinions  of  the  present  policies  that  ought  to  be  punued  in  the 
establishment  of  pedagogically  sound  and  wisely  administered  courses  of  study  for 
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admiasion  to  medical  achoolB;  but  if  we  consalt  the  bare  record  of  medical  education 
in  the  United  States  in  the  last  decade,  we  must  agree  that  remarkable  advance  has 
been  made.^  The  Council  on  Medical  Education  set  up  In  1906  an  ideal  standard  to  be 
aimed  at  which  read  as  follows: 

''(a)  Preliminary  education  sufficient  to  enable  the  candidate  to  enter  our  recog- 
nized universities,  the  passing  upon  such  qualifications  by  the  State  authorities. 

"  (b)  A  five-year  medical  course,  the  first  year  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  and  such  anangement  should  be  made  that  this  year  could  be 
taken  either  in  a  school  of  liberal  arts  or  in  a  medical  school.  Of  the  four  years  of  pure 
medical  work,  the  first  two  should  be  spent  in  laboratories  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  pharmacology,  etc.,  and  the  last  two  in  close  contact  with  patients  in  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals  in  the  study  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  the  specialties. 

"(c)  A  sixth  year  as  an  interne  in  a  hospital  or  dispoisary  should  then  complete  the 
medical  course." 

How  far  the  ideals  of  the  council  announced  over  ten  years  ago  have  been  realized 
may  be  understood  from  the  following  significant  facts  which  have  been  in  part  already 
alluded  to:  ^ 

(1)  That  since  1907  the  number  of  medical  colleges  has  fallen  from  162  to  100. 

(2)  That  in  1904  only  four  medical  colleges  required  one  or  more  years  of  collegiate 
work  for  admission. 

(3)  That  of  the  100  colleges  now  existing,  46  announce  the  requirement  of  one  year 
and  39  announce  the  requirement  of  two  years  of  collegiate  training  for  admission. 

(4)  That  by  statute  nine  States  now  require  two  years  of  collegiate  work  for  admis- 
sion to  the  study  of  medicine,  18  States  require  one  year  of  coU^^te  work,  and  13 
States  require  a  four-year  high -school  education. 

(6)  That  medical  education  is  fast  becoming,  as  it  has  always  been  in  Europe  and  in 
several  of  our  sister  Republics  to  the  south,  a  university  fimction;  and  that  the  com- 
mercial medical  school  is  doomed. 

(6)  That  the  four  fundamental  qualities  of  a  good  medical  college,  to  use  the  words 
of  I^esident  Pritchett,'  "Soundly  administered  entrance  requirements,  an  able  and 
devoted  faculty,  complete  scientific  laboratories,  modem  clinical  facilities  both  in  the 
hospital  and  the  dispensary,  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  expenditure  of  money.'' 

(7)  That  it  is  generally  recognized  that  a  medical  college  should  have  a  fully  graded 
course  covering  four  years  of  at  least  32  weeks  each,  consisting,  roughly,  of  two  years 
of  laboratory  work  and  two  years  of  clinical  work;  and  that  a  fifth  undeigraduate  year, 
to  be  spent  in  an  approved  hospital,  should  at  an  early  date  be  a  requirement  for  the 
M.  D.  degree. 

(8)  That  graduate  courses  in  public  health  have  been  established  in  10  medical 
colleges. 

(9)  That  7,362  physicians  were  registered  in  the  United  States  in  1910;  6,824  in 
1911;  6,723  in  1912;  6,601  in  1913;  and  6,797  in  1914;  and  that  this  noteworthy  de- 
crease in  the  number  admitted  to  practice  comports  happily  with  the  pithy  remark  of 
President  Faunce,  of  Brewn  University:  ^  ''We  do  not  need  more  doctars,  but  we  need 
more  doctor.'' 

All  these  considerations  indicate  that  medical  science  in  the  United  States  is  slowly 
but  assuredly  coming  into  its  own.  A  layman  hardly  dares  undertake  to  discuss  the 
minute  specifications  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  conceming  hours  of  instruc- 
tion, laboratory  periods,  clinical  facilities,  and  auxiliary  apparatus  and  equipment  of 
the  acceptable  medical  school.  He  may  observe,  however,  that  over-attention  to  the 
form  of  the  organization  of  a  medical  school  may  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 


1  Journal  of  Amerioan  Medical  AnodatiOQ,  July  22, 1916:  Report  of  Coanoa  oq  Ifedical  EdtioatlOD. 
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propoeed.  We  make  a  fetmh  of  unifonnity  in  American  education  in  every  direction. 
Surely  we  do  not  expect  that  we  can  measure  the  productivity  of  American  medical 
colleges  in  tenna  of  laboratory  periods  or  of  lecture  hours.  Are  we  not  disposed  in  all 
this  business  of  classification  and  attempted  standardization  to  overlook  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  the  chief  business  of  a  medical  college  is  the  making  of  doctors  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  a  medical  college  is  and  always  should  be  its  first 
concern? 

The  greatest  weakness  in  American  medical  education  to-day,  I  venture  to  remark, 
lies  not  in  the  ideals  that  have  been  set  up,  not  in  the  equipment  that  is  being  provided' 
not  in  the  scientific  spirit  that  is  being  fostered,  not  in  the  organization  of  the  courses 
being  offered;  but  in  the  apparent  and  yet  widespread  assumption  that  anybody  who 
presumes  to  know  medicine  can  teach  it.  This  weakness  in  professional  schools  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  science  of  education  and  the  profession  of  teaching 
have  not  yet  by  any  means  taken  full  possession  of  our  pubUc  schools.  The  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  between  our  city  and  urban  schools  and  our  one-room 
country  schools  Is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  between  the  professionally  trained  and 
the  wholly  untrained  teacher.  We  have  always  had  the  notion  in  this  country  that 
anybody  could  teach  school;  and  accordingly  almost  everybody  has.  The  young 
man  getting  ready  to  study  law  or  medicine,  the  young  woman  getting  ready  to  be 
married,  the  broken-down  preacher,  or  the  failure  at  business,  has  always  with  ready 
confidence  turned  to  school  teaching.  This  archaic  notion  that  anybody  can  teach 
school  still  retards  progress  in  our  rural  schools  throughout  the  country. 

That  there  is  a  science  of  education  and  that  there  is  a  body  of  fundamental  principles 
governing  in  some  measure  the  imparting  of  knowledge  and  the  building  of  manhood, 
whether  the  attempt  is  made  in  rural  school,  city  school,  college  or  medical  school, 
no  one  denies.  May  it  not  be  that  medical  colleges  need  a  strong  injection  of  educa- 
tional principles?  There  is  a  deal  of  bad  pedagogy  handed  out  in  medical  colleges 
even  by  eminent  practitioners.  There  is  not  only  a  science  of  education;  there  is 
also  an  art  in  teaching  which  the  medical  coUeges  have  not  yet  universally  practiced. 
Some  teachers  are  bom;  many  more  are  trained.  Why  should  we  not  have  graduate 
courses  in  medicine  and  public  health  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  medical  colleges? 
To  be  sure,  much  of  the  clinical  instruction  will  always  require  the  freahness  and  the 
vitalizing  influence  of  the  active  practitioner;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  even  he 
should  not  be  pedagogically  as  well  as  scientifically  aUve.  There  is  much  in  the 
administration  of  the  medical  colleges  in  Germany  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  copy 
in  this  country;  we  should  do  well,  however,  to  take  note  of  the  scholarly  resources 
and  the  mental  alertness  of  their  medical  teachers. . 

Mr.  Abraham  Flexner,'  to  whom  one  who  looks  into  this  question  at  all  must  con- 
stantly acknowledge  indebtedness,  has  pointed  out  that  investigation  and  practice 
are  one  in  spirit,  method  and  object;  that  the  modem  medical  school  must  be  a 
productive  as  well  as  a  transmitting  agency,  and  that  an  exacting  discipline  can  not 
be  imparted  except  in  a  keen  atmosphere  by  men  who  are  themselves  in  training, 
and  that  there  is  room  in  every  medical  faculty  for  the  teacher  who  is  '^a  generally 
productive  scientist"  and  for  ''the  nonproductive  assimilative  teacher  of  wide  learn- 
ing, receptivity,  critical  sense  and  responsive  interest."  He  says  further,'  "the  one 
person  for  whom  there  is  no  place  in  the  medical  school,  the  university  or  the  college, 
is  precisely  he  who  has  hitherto  generally  usurped  the  medical  field — the  scientifically 
dead  practitioner,  whose  knowledge  has  long  since  come  to  a  standstill  and  whose 
lectures,  composed  when  he  first  took  his  chair,  like  pebbles  rolling  in  a  brook,  get 
smoother  and  smoother  as  the  stream  of  time  washes  over  them." 


1  Ifedical  Educatloa  In  the  United  States  and  Canada:  Carnegie  Foondatiaa— -Flexner. 
s  Medical  Edncatioa  In  Europe:  Carnegie  Foundation— Flexner. 
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THE  LICSN6INO  BXAMINATION. 

It  is  everywhere  conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  dtizeoB  by 
adopting  some  means  to  determine  who  shall  and  who  shaU  not  practice  medicine. 
This  function  is  performed  in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  in  many  other 
countriee  by  national  agencies,  not  by  provinces  or  separate  States.  Rigorous  exami- 
nations are  conducted  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  which  are  calculated 
to  discover  what  the  prospective  physician  knows  and  can  do  rather  than  what  he  does 
not  know  and  can  not  do.  To  this  end,  an  important  part  of  the  examinations  is  oral 
and  practical.  Thus,  an  examination  in  anatomy  in  Germany '  includes  actual 
dissection  before  the  eyes  of  the  examiners.  An  examination  in  medicine  includes  the 
observation  of  the  patient  and  the  actual  diagnosis  of  a  case.  An  examination  in 
obstetrics  requires  actual  attendance  upon  a  delivery.  In  the  United  States,  the 
licensing  of  physicians  is  r^arded  as  a  police  power  and  the  function  is  performed 
by  the  several  States  so  that  in  practice  48  States  set  up  examinations  tl^ough  the 
agency  of  their  medical  boards.  The  examinations  have  hitherto  been  largely  written 
and  no  noteworthy  oral  and  practical  examinations  have  yet  been  established. 

The  efficacy  of  formal  extra-mural  examination  has  been  a  question  of  debate 
throughout  the  history  of  education.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  ideals  of  the 
Greeks  who  believed  that  true  education  is  conceived  in  disinterestedness  and  that 
to  teach  with  an  eye  to  a  reckoning  is  to  destroy  the  fundamental  purpose  of  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  China  where  all  teaching  has  for  centuries 
been  directed  explicitly  to  the  great  national  examination  goal.  Between  these  two 
points  of  view,  we  find  that  examinations  are  r^arded  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  in 
many  quarters  as  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  evil  in  education.  Wisely  used  and 
properly  controlled,  it  is  held  by  many  educators  that  examinations  may  do  un- 
measured good.  Allowed  to  dominate  teaching  and  to  control  school  systems,  they 
may  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by  many  others,  become  a  positive  menace.  The 
teaching  in  elementary  school,  high  school,  college  or  professional  school  that  is  based 
primarily  upon  the  prospect  of  a  final  examination  is  apt  to  be  unnatural  and  likely 
to  store  Hie  mind  with  &tcts  at  the  expense  of  the  development  of  real  power  to  do. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  examinations  of  our  State  medical  boards  have  had  much 
to  do  with  elevating  medical  standards  because  thay  have  compelled  the  medical 
colleges  to  widen  their  courses  and  to  give  their  students  a  certain  minimum  of  instruc- 
tion. The  necessity  of  such  a  function  on  the  part  of  State  boards  is  rapidly  disax>- 
pearing  with  the  fortunate  disappearance  of  the  medical  college  that  is  the  subject 
of  such  compulsion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  examinations 
set  by  our  State  boards  tend  to  follow  the  Chinese  ideal  in  education  rather  than 
to  be  predicated  upon  the  Greek  notion  of  building  from  within.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  goal  of  much  medical  education  in  the  past  has  been  not  the  train- 
ing of  doctors,  not  the  preparation  of  men  for  successful  professional  life,  but  the 
drilling  of  candidates  for  licensing  examinations.  The  same  chaige  may  be  made 
against  many  of  our  law  schools  in  America  whose  chief  business  seems  to  be  the 
preparation  of  candidates  who  may  successfully  surmount  the  barrier  of  a  bar  exami- 
nation. We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  tendency  to  set  examinations  which  largely 
test  the  memory  and  really  fail  to  get  at  the  power  of  the  individual  are  characteristic 
only  of  professional  schools.  The  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country  are 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  testing  the  memory  of  their  pupils,  and  the  objectionable 
side  of  the  examining  habit  is  not  absent  from  our  colleges.  Busy  practitioners  of 
medicine  who  give  idl  the  spare  time  at  their  comnumd  to  the  promotion  of  their 
profession  by  serving  upon  State  medical  boards  can  hardly  be  expected  to  correc:^ 
a  longstanding  educational  evil  in  this  and  in  other  countries. 

1  Medical  Education  In  Europe:  Carnegie  Foimdatlon—Flexner. 
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That  our  medical  liceufdng  examixiationfl  in  tiie  several  States  are  practically 
memory  tests  is  evidenced  in  some  deigree  by  questions  used  in  recent  examinations 
in  two  States,  >  which  I  have  selected  at  random,  as  follows: 

AruUomy. 

Designate  the  relations  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  to  the  surface  of  the  chest. 
Name  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  back. 

What  are  the  functions  of  the  lymph? 

Describe  the  muscular  movements  of  the  laige  intestines. 

Chemistry. 

How  may  cane  sugar  be  distinguished  from  grape  sugar? 

Give  a  brief  outline  to  determine  the  fitness  of  water  for  drinking  purposes. 

Surgery, 

Discuss  the  relation  of  cancer  to  chronic  irritation. 
Give  sypmtoms  and  treatment  of  subphrenic  abscess. 

OhsUtfict, 

How  is  nutrition  supplied  to  the  fetus? 
What  is  the  third  stage  of  labor? 

Pathology, 

Describe  the  blood  of  pernicious  anemia. 

What  morbid  conditions  in  the  mouth  give  rise  to  systemic  disease;  name  some  of 
the  latter  and  the  manner  of  their  production. 

DiagnoiU. 

Differentiate  between  shock  and  acute  hemorrhage. 

When  a  general  increase  in  the  siae  of  the  liver  is  found,  what  does  it  denote? 

If  these  examinationB  are  designed  to  test  the  memory  of  the  medical  student 
then  no  objection  may  well  be  found  to  them.  If,  however,  they  may  fairly  be 
assumed  to  try  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  candidate  is  competent  to  heal  the 
sick,  then  they  seem  to  an  uninitiated  layman  almost  wholly  to  miss  their  point.  I 
submit  that  the  full  examinations  offered  by  two  States,  represented  by  these  samples, 
which  are  reasonably  typical  of  the  examinations  of  sdl  the  States  in  the  country,  niight 
possibly  be  passed  by  an  intelligent  person  who  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  text- 
books for  a  year  without  ever  having  been  in  a  dissecting  room,  without  ever  having 
picked  up  a  retort  in  the  laboratory,  without  ever  having  witnessed  a  surgical  operas 
tion,  or  without  ever  having  sat  at  a  bedside  to  note  the  actual  conditions  of  a  disease. 
This  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  reflection  upon  the  accomplished  physicians 
who  frame  the  questions.  The  inevitable  result  of  their  labors  is  beyond  their  con- 
trol. We  flhall  all  agree  that  a  physician  should  have  knowledge  and  power  to  use 
knowledge.  Written  examinations  may  discover  his  knowledge;  they  certainly  do 
not  reveal  his  power.  Nothing  short  of  severe  oral  and  practical  tests  will  adequately 
determine  whether  or  not  he  should  be  turned  loose  on  the  public. 

That  a  body  of  eminent  physicians  is  aware  of  this  mechanical  examining  process 
of  which  all  States  are  guilty  is  cause  for  congratulation  to  the  entire  medical  pro- 

>  New  York,  Jona,  1915;  Ohio,  June,  1915. 
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f efsion.  A  natioTiftI  board  of  medical  examinera  haa  already  been  oxganised  and  ita 
first  examination  will  probably  be  given  in  June,  1916.  That  board  consiflts  of  aix 
men  from  the  Grovemment  aervice,  three  suigeona  general  and  three  men  appointed 
by  them,  three  appointed  by  the  Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards  of  the  United 
States,  and  aix  selected  at  large  by  the  National  Board  of  Examiners  itself.  It  is 
expected  that  the  examination  will  be  held  for  the  present  at  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  in  Washington,  and  that  the  laboratories  and  hospitals  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Public  Health  Services  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  board.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  practical  and  oral  examinations.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  indicate  what  the 
probable  success  of  this  new  departure  in  American  medical  education  is  to  be.  The 
scheme  can  hardly  meet  with  the  success  that  it  deserves  until  it  has  power  from  Con- 
gress to  compel  as  well  as  to  invite.  Surely  we  shall  one  of  these  days  in  this  country, 
through  a  central  national  agency,  undertake  to  find  out  before  men  and  women 
begin  to  practice  medicine,  not  simply  how  many  facts  they  have  stored  up  in  their 
heads,  but  how  much  manhood  and  womanhood  they  possess  and  how  much  real 
live  practical  knowledge  they  have  of  disease,  its  prevention,  its  diagnosis,  and  its 
cure.  One  who  reads  the  medical  practice  ^cts  of  the  several  States  can  not  believe 
that  any  agency  short  of  the  National  Government  will  ever  be  able  to  perform  this 
function  as  it  ought  to  be  performed. 

WHAT  18  MBDIOAL  PRACTIOB? 

The  real  crime  in  America  in  all  this  business  of  medical  training  and  licensure 
lies  in  the  varying  definitions  in  the  medical-practice  acts  of  the  several  States. 
The  real  test  of  a  State's  desire  to  protect  its  citizens  from  cults  and  charlatans  and 
to  admit  to  medical  practice  only  those  who  are  scientifically  prepared  to  heal  the 
sick  is  to  be  found  in  two  considerations:  (1)  Who  is  admitted  to  the  medical  licensing 
examination,  and  (2)  what  definition  of  the  practice  of  medicine  keeps  the  quack 
out.  We  shall  have  time  for  two  illustrations  only,  and  I  select  the  medical  statutes 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  not  because  I  necessarily  believe  that  New 
York's  statute  is  ideal,  or  because  I  believe  that  Ohio's  is  the  worst  to  be  found,  but 
because  the  statutes  of  these  two  States  do  now  represent  two  varying,  widely  differ- 
ing ideals  of  what  constitutes  preparation  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  of  what 
actually  ia  the  practice  of  medicine. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  statute  now  in  force,  no  one  may  be  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  through  the  usual  course  who  is  not  21  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character,  who  does  not  possess,  before  beginning  the  study  of  medicine, 
an  education  equivalent  to  the  successful  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school  course, 
including  a  year's  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  and  who  has  not  gradu- 
ated from  a  four-year  course  in  a  roistered  medical  college,  and  who  has  not  passed 
the  licensing  examination  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  The  public 
is  protected  in  the  State  of  New  York  by  this  definition  of  the  practice  of  medicine: 

"A  person  practices  medicine  within  the  meaning  of  this  article,  except  as  herein- 
after stated,  who  holds  himself  out  as  being  able  to  diagnose,  treat,  operate,  or  pre- 
scribe for  any  human  disease,  pain,  injury,  deformity,  or  physical  condition,  and  who 
shall  either  offer  or  undertake,  by  any  means  or  method,  to  diagnose,  treat,  operate, 
or  prescribe  for  any  human  disease,  pain,  injury,  deformity,  or  physical  condition." 

The  one  noticeable  weakness  of  the  New  York  statute  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision 
which  authorizes  the  licensing  of  doctors  of  osteopathy.  This  provision  in  the  statute 
does  require  that  doctors  of  osteopathy  shall  pass  the  regular  State  medical  Ucenalng 
examination  and  shall  meet  all  of  the  other  requirements  specified  for  all  other  can- 
didates except  that  their  study  may  be  in  a  registered  school  of  osteopathy  instead  of 
a  registered  school  of  medicine;  and  the  license  to  practice  osteopathy  does  not  permit 
the  holder  thereof  to  administer  drugs  or  perform  surgery  with  the  use  of  instruments. 
It  happens  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  school  of  osteopathy  in  the  United 
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States  registered  by  the  State  board  of  regents.  I  make  this  statement  with  reference 
to  the  practice  of  osteopathy  without  any  thought  of  doing  injustice  to  reputable 
practitionen  who  have  securod  licenses  under  this  provision  of  tiie  statute.  I  make 
the  statement  with  the  firm  conviction  that  no  State  ought  to  recognize  any  cult  or 
school  of  medicine  whatsoever.  The  State  of  New  York  is  perhaps  as  nearly  free  from 
an  attempt  to  spUt  up  medical  science  into  mere  man-made  cults  as  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  general  requirements  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  admission  to  the  medical  licensing 
examination  are  that  the  candidate  shall  be  21  yean  of  age,  of  good  moral  character, 
have  a  minimum  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  four  years  of  high-school  study, 
and  possess  a  diploma  from  a  legally  chartered  medical  institution  in  the  United 
States  in  good  standing  as  defined  by  the  board  at  the  time  the  diploma  was  iasued. 
These  requirements  are  not  less  than  those  of  several  other  States.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  licensing  of  osteopaths,  who  are  not  permitted  to  prescribe  or  administer 
drugs  or  to  perform  major  surgery.  What  constitutes  the  practice  of  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  midwifery  in  the  State  of  Ohio  appears  in  this  provision  of  the  statute: 

'^Sbction  1286.  A  person  shall  be  regarded  as  practicing  medicine,  surgery,  or 
midwifery,  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter,  who  uses  the  words  or  letters,  'Dr.,' 
'Doctor,'  'Professor,'  *M.  D.,'  'M.  B.,'  or  any  other  title  in  connection  with  his  name 
which  in  any  way  represents  him  as  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  or 
midwifery,  in  any  of  its  branches,  or  who  examines  or  diagnoses  for  a  fee  or  compen- 
sation of  any  kind,  or  prescribes,  advises,  recommends,  administers,  or  dispenses  for 
a  fee  or  compensation  of  any  kind,  direct  or  indirect,  a  drug  or  medicine,  appliance, 
application,  operation,  or  treatment  of  whatever  nature  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  a 
wound,  fracture,  or  bodily  injury,  infirmity,  or  disease.  The  use  of  any  such  words, 
letters,  or  titles  in  such  connection  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  induce  the 
belief  that  the  person  who  uses  them  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery, 
or  midwifery,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  intent  of  such  person  to  represent 
lumself  as  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  or  midwifery." 

No  special  criticism  may  be  made  of  this  definition.  The  real  sin  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  to  be  found  in  section  1274-1  of  the  medical  statute,  passed  by  the  legislature 
April  27, 1916,  and  approved  by  the  governor  on  May  1, 1915,  which  reads: 

"Section  1274-1.  The  State  medical  board  shall  also  examine  and  roister  persons 
desiring  to  practice  any  limited  branch  or  branches  of  medicine  or  surgery,  and  shall 
establish  rules  and  regulations  governing  such  limited  practice.  Such  limited 
branches  of  medicine  or  surgery  shall  include  chiropractic,  naprapathy,  spondylo- 
therapy,  mechanotherapy,  neuropathy,  electrotherapy,  hydrotherapy,  suggestive 
therapy,  psychotherapy,  magnetic  healing,  chiropody,  Swedish  movements,  massage, 
and  such  other  branches  of  medicine  or  surgery  as  the  same  are  defined  in  section 
1286  of  the  General  Ckxle  that  may  now  or  hereafter  exist,  except  midwifery  and 
osteopathy." 

This  latter  section  of  the  Ohio  medical  statute  does  not  represent  the  sober  thinking 
of  the  reputable  practitioners  of  medicine  in  that  State,  does  not  represent  the  thinking 
of  the  schoolmen  of  the  State,  but  does  illustrate  how  completely  the  interests  of  the 
people,  their  health  and  welfare,  may  be  overlooked  in  the  hands  of  politicians. 
Medicine  and  politics  will  never  mix  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  only  hope 
a  layman  can  see  for  the  elimination  of  quackery  and  for  the  exaction  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  basis  of  the  healing  art  from  any  person  who  would  offer  in  any  way 
to  relieve  human  suffering  for  hire,  lies  in  a  national  agency  that  will  recognize  one 
medical  science  and  one  scientific  medium  of  preparation  for  admission  to  its  practice. 

CONCLUSION. 

One  must,  in  conclusion,  in  the  face  of  the  conflicting  statutes,  the  contending 
cults,  and  the  apparent  foilure  of  true  medical  science  yet  to  triumph  over  medical 
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and  political  empiriciam  in  this  country,  confess  that  he  should  need  mote  than  the 
stoicism  and  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  to  discover  who  is  a  real  medical  practitioner. 
And  yet,  though  the  qualifications  of  the  real  practitioner  may  not  now  he  deeciihed, 
we  know  that  he  does  already  exist,  because  we  know  that  many  men  are  always 
bigger  than  statutes.  You  have  called  the  real  practitioner  to  your  bedside,  I  to 
mine— a  man  who  "  has  more  important  business  in  hand  "  than  the  making  of  money, 
who  "joyfully  explores  unknown  fields,"  not  only  for  the  immediate  comfort  and 
welfare  of  his  patient,  but  also  to  add  to  his  own  Imowledge  and  to  the  world's  store 
of  "all  we  know"  in  medical  science. 

In  10  or  20  years,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  a  medical  practitioner  is 
one  who  possesses  a  sound  liberal  education,  who  has  covered  the  scope  and  the 
content  of  academic  and  college  training  now  represented  by  the  successful  completion 
of  a  four-year  course  in  our  best  high  schools  and  a  two-year  course  in  our  best  colloges, 
and  who  does  not  possess  a  fragment  of  science  and  a  smattering  of  a  foreign  language, 
picked  up  in  one  school  or  another,  but  who  secures  in  an  articulated  course  of  secondary 
and  college  study  a  lifelong  interest  in  the  fundamental  sdenoes  underlying  the 
study  of  medicine  and  a  grasp  of  a  foreign  language  that  serves  continually  growing 
useful  purposes;  who  has  been  trained  professionally  for  a  period  of  five  yean  in  an 
institution  devoted  to  medical  science  and  to  human  welfare,  which  profits  in  its 
organization,  its  method,  and  its  equipment  by  the  world's  experience;  and  who  has 
secured  through  meeting  the  written,  oral,  and  practical  standards  set  by  some  national 
agency  the  right  to  pursue  his  science  and  his  art  wherever  the  American  flag  flies. 
He  will  not  represent  this  school  or  that;  he  will  not  be  confined  by  the  littleness  o  f 
any  "pathy''  of  medicine.  He  will  have  awakened  to  the  world  fact  that  disease 
and  medical  science  know  no  boundaries  and  that  every  human  sufferer  is  entitled 
to  his  just  inheritance  of  human  care.  He  will  be  able  to  see  without  eyes,  to  hear 
without  ears,  to  touch  without  fingers;  and  so  the  better  part  of  him  will  not  be 
reducible  to  scholastic  standards,  but  will  be  measured  only  by  the  fealty  with 
which  he  subscribes  to  these  words  from  the  Hippocratic  oath: 

"With  purity  and  with  holiness  I  will  pass  my  life  and  practice  my  art." 

The  Chairman.  The  papers  presented  at  this  session  are  now  open 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  Bartsoh.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Waiters  paper. 
We  have  created  an  entirely  distinct  subject  of  study  in  this  coun- 
try which  we  call  biology.  I  have  always  said  American  biology, 
for  the  course  which  is  presented  in  our  high  schools  and  our  univer- 
sities is  not  biological  but  it  is  a  hybrid  botanical-zoological  course. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  that  we  eliminate 
biology  from  our  requirements.  Let  us  get  rid  of  this  indefinite 
term.  There  are  no  two  teachers  in  the  country  who  understand 
exactly  the  same  thing  when  you  say  biology.  Why  not  say  botany 
and  zoology  ?  Biology  deals  with  the  life  properties  of  hving  matter, 
and  hving  matter  is  Hving  matter  whether  it  is  plant  or  animal.  But 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  in  the  matter,  of  requirements  for  the 
medical  man  is  a  through  groundwork  along  definite  lines,  and  those 
definite  lines  are  chiefly  zoology.  They  are  not  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  biology.  A  man  ought  to  have  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  two  sciences  mentioned  as  a  preliminary  to  his  study  and  training 
in  medicine.    It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  if  you  would  eliminate  the 
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tenn  biology  and  require  botany  and  zoology  that  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  do. 

I  should  be  extremely  glad  if  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Society  Dr.  Waite  would 
present  this  same  paper.  His  paper  would  be  presented  there  under 
such  conditions  that  we  might  get  quicker  action  in  regard  to  the 
things  he  suggests. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  whether  the  uniyeisity  or 
medical  college  should  undertake  the  premedical  work  and  to  the 
statement  that  Dr.  Waite  made  that  a  subject  should  be  taught  for 
its  own  sake,  I  am  inclined  to  differ  with  him.  I  could  give  the 
student  a  course  in  zoology  which  would  be  absolutely  meaningless 
as  far  as  its  application  to  medicine  is  concerned.  I  could  select 
such  standard  types  as  we  use  constantly  in  the  classroom  for  ex- 
plaining the  various  organisms  but  they  would  have  absolutely  no 
bearing  beyond  the  biological  principles  they  expound.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  same  principles  or  the  information  and  knowledge  of  these 
principles,  can  be  acquired  just  as  well  by  selecting  definite  types 
that  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the  student's  future  work.  Every  name 
means  an  organism  of  vital  importance  to  the  medical  man.  He  must 
know  these  and  he  should  know  them.  Why  not  select  these  as  the 
types)  They  will  give  you  all  the  biological  information  that  you 
should  need  just  as  well  as  a  form  that  is  only  of  general  importance 
because  it  occurs  in  text  books. 

The  CHATRMAy.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  t  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  visitors. 

Mr.  Tbeadwell.  In  regard  to  the  word  biology,  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  instead  of  it  being  an  American  term  it  is  a  hyphen- 
ated American  term,  having  been  taught  us  by  Huxley.  I  would 
also  say  that  his  proposed  premedical  course  wotdd  not  be  the  best 
one-year  course  for  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  that  a  teacher  of 
liberal  arts  would  find  it  necessary  to  use  other  forms  because  some 
of  these  forms  that  are  specially  desirable  for  a  medical  student  are 
not  really  typical  of  general  animal  zoology. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
medical work  should  not  embrace  anything  that  is  going  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  field  of  medicine.  I  had  quite  an  extensive  biological 
training  before  studying  medicine,  and  took  a  complete  course  in 
mammalian  anatomy.  When  I  came  to  human  anatomy  I  had  lost 
my  interest  in  anatomy,  because  it  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
same  thing  over  again.  I  did  not  manifest  the  interest  in  it  that 
students  just  out  of  the  high  school  did.  So  I  think  the  subject  of 
comparative  anatomy  is  much  more  important  than  the  study  of  an 
anatomical  type. 
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Mr.  Bartsch.  May  I  make  a  further  statement  ?  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  statement  from  Dr.  Lyons  is  a  statement  coming 
from  an  eminent  specialist.  So  when  he  studied  his  cat,  or  whatever 
animal  he  had,  he  went  at  it  with  such  a  zest  and  studied  it  in  such 
detail  that  when  he  became  a  man  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  known. 
But  those  of  you  who  have  devoted  many  years  of  hard  work  to 
human  anatomy  will  remember  what  an  important  subject  it  is,  and 
you  will  readily  realize  that  10  weeks  upon  a  mammal  can  do  no  more 
than  give  you  a  thorough  grounding. 

I  have  found  that  some  of  my  students  who  have  gone  into  anatomy 
approach  the  dissection  of  the  human  body  with  horror.  They 
shudder  and  there  seems  to  be  something  about  the  work  that  at 
first  prevents  their  fingers  from  adjusting  themselves  properly;  but 
I  have  never  heard  anyone  who  has  done  the  comparative  work 
complain  of  anything  of  that  sort.  From  the  first  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  quite  a  privilege  to  have  the  supervision  of  the 
instruction  in  the  medical  school  of  some  of  these  students  who  have 
had  this  preliminary  biological  training.  It  has  been  of  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  me  to  analyze  the  results  of  this  biological  train- 
ing. I  take  it  the  basic  principles  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Waite  are 
absolutely  ideal.  I  believe  further  that  the  principles  as  outlined 
by  Dr.  Bartsch  are  sound  and  scientific.  The  study  of  mammalian 
types  as  taken  up  in  such  a  course  is  necessarily  somewhat  elementary, 
and  it  should  not,  and  I  believe  with  a  majority  of  the  students  it 
does  not,  detract  from  interest  which  they  should  evince  in  the  study 
of  human  anatomy  as  they  get  it  in  the  medical  school.  Its  study 
is  then  much  more  in  detail  than  anything  they  can  possibly  get  in 
their  preliminary  biological  course  as  to  make  it  altogether  a  different 
type  of  study,  and  the  work  they  have  gotten  in  their  mammalian 
anatomy  section  in  a  preliminary  work  only  serves  to  emphasize 
to  them  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  human  and  the 
other  forms  which  they  have  taken  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  we  will  ask  Dr. 
Waite  to  close. 

Mr.  Waite.  I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Bartsch  on  the  question 
of  the  use  of  the  word  biology.  It  means  everything  apparently 
in  the  minds  of  the  layman.  I  had  a  student  apply  not  long  ago 
for  entrance.  He  was  short  on  biology  and  he  wanted  to  count  a 
course  in  phrenology  that  he  had  taken  as  biology,  and  he  was 
earnest  in  his  belief  that  that  was  biology. 

Now  I  am  very  glad  to  take  direct  issue  with  Dr.  Bartsch  on  the 
question  of  premedical  years,  and  my  opinions  are  derived  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  my  duty  to  inspect  the  premedical  years  of 
several  colleges  in  this  country.    I  grant  that  a  premedical  year 
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can  be  given  by  a  coU^e  if  they  can  devote  about  $10,000  a  year  to 
it,  outside  of  the  rest  of  their  budget,  but  they  need  a  man  in  each  of 
the  three  sciences  who  is  disconnected  with  the  medical  course.  Of 
course  they  may  teach  it  in  the  same  building,  and  so  on. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  I  said  in  conclusion  in  the  paper 
which  I  read.  The  advance  in  medical  education — and  by  that  I 
mean  the  education  that  is  laid  down  in  the  first  two  years  in  the 
medical  course — ^Ues  now  through  cooperation  with  the  teachers 
in  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  can, 
the  coimtry  over  as  a  whole,  get  out  a  syllabus  of  a  course  in  biology 
but  I  do  think  that  we  can  indicate  some  absolute  essentials  and 
leave  to  the  individual  teacher  the  elaboration  of  his  course.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  is  well  acquainted  with  one  phylum,  Uke  arthropoda, 
and  has  a  great  interest  there,  he  can  teach  with  more  enthusiasm 
the  principles  of  biology  upon  arthropodas  than  he  can  upon  worms, 
and  I  should  therefore  let  him  emphasize  that  field  rather  than 
require  him  to  emphasize  something  else  which  he  is  less  interested 
in.  That  is,  I  do  not  believe  in  a  syllabus,  but  I  do  believe  in  coopera- 
tion based  on  certain  essentials,  and  of  those  essentials  cytology  is 
the  most  essential. 

Adjournment. 
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Chairman,  Roger  W.  Babson. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  first  have  a  paper  by  Prof.  Roswell  C. 
McCrea,  Dean  of  the  Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  subject  ''The  currictdum  of  a  school  of  commerce." 

THE  CURRICULUM  OF  A  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

By  ROSWELL  0.  McCREA, 
Columbia  University^  New  York  City, 

The  contrast  in  tone  between  old  and  new  among  the  advocates  of  commercial 
education  of  collegiate  grade  is  as  significant  as  it  is  interesting.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  attitude  of  advocates  of  vocational  studies  in  the  college  curriculum  was  insistent, 
but  full  of  the  spirit  of  concession.  Utterances  typical  of  this  attitude  are  numerous, 
but  none  could  be  more  clearly  illustrative  than  one  made  by  Joseph  Wharton  in 
1890: 

''I  do  not  favor  abandoning  Hhe  humanities,'  or  limiting  education  to  narrow 
utilities.  Though  in  the  vast  machine  of  a  modem  community  each  man  must  fit 
to  his  place  and  perform  his  special  function  like  a  wheel  or  a  screw,  the  man  must 
be  much  more  than  a  wheel  or  a  screw;  he  must  be  a  man  alive  in  his  spiritual  part, 
with  the  windows  of  his  soul  open  to  the  heavens.    *    *    * 

''The  college  holding  fast  to  the  best  of  its  traditions  will  care  for  this  completeness 
of  growth,  this  symmetrical  development,  as  no  'commercial  institute'  and  no  shop, 
trade,  or  oflice  training  can  do;  therefore  it  is  the  improvement  and  not  the  destruc- 
tion or  supersedure  of  college  education  that  must  be  achieved. 

"How  valuable  is  this  molding  of  the  young  mind  into  good  form,  and  into  variety 
of  attainment,  may  be  partly  guessed  by  those  who  observe  the  respectful  regret 
that  is  sometimes  shown  by  intelligent  and  successful  men  in  the  presence  of  college- 
bred  men  who  are  perhaps  inferior  in  strength  to  themselves.  Even  Darwin,  with 
all  his  surpassing  success  as  a  specialist,  lamented  the  imperfect  development  which 
debarred  him  from  enjoyment  of  art  and  music.    *    *    * 

"The  colleges  are  sure  to  offer  abundance  and  variety  of  mental  pabulum  beyond 
the  most  robust  digestion.  My  plea  is  that  while  thus  offering  so  bountiful  a  feast  of 
delicacies  they  should  also  give  to  their  students  that  more  homely  and  nourishing 
fare,  that '  meat  for  men '  which  they  can  assimilate  to  carry  them  through  their  homely 
labors." 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  this  plea  for  potatoes  in  the  educational  bill  of  fare  to  the  tone 
of  present-day  discussion.    The  new  attitude  is  militant,  without  apology  and  without 
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concesmon.  Growth  has  bred  aamir»iiee,  and  sacceoi  is  interpreted  m  justifying 
the  new  movement  as  well  as  the  educational  philosophy  which  underlies  it.  Groups 
of  commerce  courses  have  found  their  way  into  the  curricula  of  at  least  one-half  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  and  so-called  schools  of  commerce  every 
year  dot  the  educational  map  with  increasing  frequency.  The  hopeless  inadequacy 
of  some  of  this  provision  seems  to  provoke  litUe  dissatisftiction  on  the  part  of  heads  of 
institutions,  so  long  as  concession  is  made  to  an  obvious  popular  demand  and  divi- 
dends are  yielded  in  increased  enrollment.  But  on  the  whole  development  has 
been  sound.  Better  methods,  better  teachers,  better  textbooks,  and  better  peda- 
gogical accessories  of  other  sorts  point  to  further  rapid  and  wholesome  growth. 

The  organizing  of  the  curriculum  is  of  course  the  central  problem  of  any  school. 
The  solving  of  this  problem  on  the  part  of  a  graduate  school  of  commerce  and  business 
administration  is  a  relatively  simple  one  so  far  as  the  determining  of  general  tendencies 
is  concerned.  The  curriculum  of  such  a  school  may  well  be  highly  technical,  narrowly 
confined  to  business  problems,  and  conducted  by  methods  of  instruction  which  largely 
follow"  the  research  plan.  The  student  who  enters  such  a  school  has  presumably 
completed  a  course  of  liberal  study  in  some  college.  His  new  connection  with  a 
school  of  business  is  analagous  to  that  of  a  medical  student  with  a  school  of  medicine. 
The  ideals  of  such  a  school  are  strictly  professional. 

The  school  of  commerce  of  undergraduate  type  likewise  has  professional  ends» 
but  its  ideals  are  less  strictly  vocational  and  its  methods  more  closely  approximate 
those  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  main  variation  from  the  scheme  of  the  college 
is  in  the  content  and  arrangement  of  courses.  This  statement  wiU  doubtless  sound 
heretical  to  the  advocate  of  the  old-fashioned  college  discipline.  But  it  need  not 
be  so.  A  school  of  commerce  may  so  organize  its  four  years  of  study  as  to  realise  moai 
of  the  primary  aims  of  college  instruction  in  discipline  and  breadth  of  view,  and  at  tha 
same  time  lay  the  foundations  for  speedy  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  later 
business  life.  The  general  tendency  of  instruction  with  these  ends  in  view  should  be 
sufficiently  dear.  There  should  be  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  science 
and  practice.  This  involves  the  giving  of  required  foundation  courses  in  accounting, 
business  law,  commercial  geography,  money  and  credit,  industrial  organisation, 
insurance,  and  marketing,  with  further  provision  for  elective  specialisation  in  these 
and  related  fields.  The  purpose  of  this  spedalisation  should  be,  so  far  as  may  be, 
to  provide  effective  tools  for  the  subsequent  handling  of  technical  problems  beyond 
the  routine  of  daily  business  life.  But  in  the  pursuit  of  this  end  it  seems  to  me  that 
general  educational  aims  should  ever  be  in  the  foreground.  I  see  no  reason  why, 
with  a  properly  organised  curriculum,  a  school  of  commerce  should  not  realise  many 
if  not  most  of  the  ideals  of  the  college  of  arts  and  science,  at  the  same  time  embodying 
democratic  ideals  and  a  puqMsive  quality  that  the  old-fashioned  college  has  in  large 
part  lacked.  To  this  end  narrow  specialisation  must,  of  course,  be  avoided.  Courses 
other  than  strictly  technical  ones  must  be  woven  into  the  curriculum  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  on  the  part  of  the  student  liberality  of  view,  intellectual  perspective 
that  extends  beyond  and  behind  purely  contemporary  phenomena,  a  socially  minded 
attitude  toward  public  problems,  and  a  mental  discipline  and  grasp  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  methods  toward  the  realization  of  which  every  really  educatiorud  institu- 
tion aims.  The  president  of  one  of  the  beet  of  our  smaller  colleges  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  commencement  address,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  education  which 
develops  mind  and  character  and  prepares  for  leisure  hours,  says  this: 

"The  vocational  education  does  not  furnish  all  that  a  worker  of  any  sort  needs, 
nor  does  it  furnish  that  which  is  really  most  essential  to  our  national  well-being. 

"But  in  the  general  infusion  of  our  education  with  popular  demands  there  is  a 
danger  that  this  (the  liberal)  view  shall  be  omitted,  that  schools,  even  private  schools 
and  colleges,  shall  one  by  one  lose  their  grasp  on  the  demands  of  a  larger  training, 
and  through  ambition  for  numbers  shall  add  course  to  course  which  caters  to  the  nar- 
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VOW  view,  and  thereby  aid  in  fuxHier  perverting  the  national  standards.  Many 
colleges  are  announcing  technical  courses  for  which  they  have  no  adequate  facilitieSy 
with  a  view  to  catch  the  popular  demand  for  practicability  and  so  increase  the  student 
list.  Earnest  cries  come  from  the  scholarly  members  of  faculties  for  arguments  to 
meet  these  crude  tendencies;  for  presidents  to  stand  against  the  temptations  always 
severe  for  a  president  to  get  numbers  and  endowment  at  the  expense  of  ideals  and 
quality.  Some  recent  inquiries  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  increasing  growth  of 
tiie  supply  of  superficial  education  to  meet  a  real  but  mistaken  public  demand. 
But  they  also  call  attention  to  the  stronger  emphasis  laid  by  a  smaller  number  of 
colleges  on  the  importance  of  real  scholarly  values,  ui>on  thorough  training  in  essential 
power-producing  subjects,  and  the  resistance  of  the  temptation  to  take  every  boy  for 
which  excuse  can  be  found,  with  the  hope  that  he  will  not  seriously  injure  the  college 
standards. 

"We  are  concerned  to-day  with  the  age-long  results  of  education.  Not  necessarily 
produced  by  Greek  and  Latin  alone,  but»by  studies  that  demand  serious  and  pro- 
tracted mental  effort,  which  teach  the  boy  to  think  and  work,  which  arouse  aznbition 
for  scholarship  as  a  worthy  end  in  itself,  which  show  themselves  in  a  developed  brain 
power  rather  than  in  obviously  directed  efforts  toward  business  success. 

"It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  these  results  constitute  the  best  road  to  business 
success."^ 

I  see  no  reason  why  these  strictures  should  necessarily  apply  to  a  university  school 
of  commerce.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which  work  is  pursued,  and  the  method  employed 
in  its  teaching  that  marks  the  essential  difference  between  what  is  educationally 
beneficial  or  baneful.  Even  in  a  school  of  commerce  one  should  not  merely  condone 
but  insist  upon  the  presence  of  at  least  one  iospired  teacher  in  its  faculty  who,  what- 
ever his  specialty,  has  an  interest  in  the  universal.  I  find  myself  quite  in  sympathy 
with  Samuel  Crothers  when  he  writes  thus  in  his  usual  facile  vein: 

"Time  was  when  the  philosopher  walked  in  a  grove  with  a  group  of  eager  youths 
who  shared  his  curiosity  about  the  univerae.  He  liked  to  talk  with  them  about 
the  whence  and  whither  and  the  why  of  everything.  They  asked  questions  which 
they  were  well  aware  admitted  of  no  definite  and  final  answer.  They  disputed  with 
one  another  for  the  sheer  joy  of  iotellectual  conflict.  The  disputations  sharpened 
their  wits,  but  they  got  no  results.  In  fact  they  were  not  seeking  any  results  that  an 
efficiency  expert  could  recognise.  The  free  use  of  their  minds  was  joy  enough. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  a  modem  university  is  too  serious  a  place  for  much  of  this  sort 
of  thing.  Life  is  too  short,  and  business  is  business,  and  time  is  money.  Youth 
must  be  up  and  doing,  and  not  lose  its  opportunities  by  meditating  overmuch  on 
the  ultimate  reason  of  things. 

"8till|  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  most  efficient  university  there  oug^t  to  be  room 
for  at  least  one  philosopher,  and  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  teach  philosophy  by 
the  'scientific  method.'  He  should  be  allowed  to  practice  the  philosophic  method, 
which  is  really  an  excellent  one  for  its  own  purpose. 

"The  philosopher,  finding  himself  in  an  intellectual  community  where  the  interests 
are  highly  specialized,  becomes  a  little  uneasy  and  self-conscious.  In  order  to  be 
in  the  foshion  he  must  appear  to  be  a  specialist  also.  And  so  he  frequently  disguises 
his  real  aim  by  a  critical  apparatus  which  imposes  on  the  imdisceming.  It  is  all  the 
more  refreahing  when  we  come  across  a  philosopher  who  ia  interested  in  the  incom- 
prehensible universe,  and  who  doesn't  care  who  knows  it."  ' 

It  may  seem  extravagant  and  misdirected  idealism  to  advance  the  possibility  of 
affording  in  a  school  of  commerce  an  education,  from  which  waste  motion  has  been 
largely  eliminated,  which  is  at  once  liberal  and  purposive,  sufficiently  general  as 

1  linao  fiharplen:  A  Commenoeiiieiit  address,  delivered  June,  1915.    Printed  in  The  Alumni  Register, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  November,  1916. 
I  Crothers:  Protective  Colorings  in  the  Educationai  World,  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1016. 
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well  as  sufficiently  specific  both  in  methods  and  in  results.  We  must  of  coune  real- 
ize that  full  preparation  for  activity  aa  well  as  for  leisure  is  too  laige  a  contract  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  four  years  of  a  college  course.  It  is  a  growth  of  a  lifetime,  and  culture 
in  particular  is  a  product,  not  so  much  of  the  classroom  as  of  the  environment,  sus- 
tained and  handed  down  by  tradition  and  social  imitation.  Still  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  student  be  brought  into  contact  with  various  types  and  methods  of 
the  intellectual  life.  It  is  not  so  important  that  courses  be  numerous  and  vaned  as 
that  they  should  show  the  differentiation  that  characterizes  intellectual  activity. 
Science,  art,  historical  perspective,  professional  bent,  zeal  for  social  and  individual 
betterment  aro  phases  of  mental  and  spiritual  outlook  and  action  which  should  be 
immanent  in  the  cuniculum  even  of  a  school  of  commerce. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  cuiriculum  of  a  four-year  student  should  to  my  notion 
include  not  only  required  courses  dealing  with  broad  fundamental  aspects  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  organization  and  activity,  but  as  well  properly  devised  courses  in 
English,  history,  psychology,  economics,  politics,  sociology,  and  biology  or  chemistry. 
The  title  of  a  course  is  not  important.  A  course  in  advertising  and  selling  might 
include  methods  of  reasoning  and  of  handling  material  such  as  arise  in  the  study  of 
psychology.  The  sociologist  might  perform  a  similar  service  for  the  biologist.  The 
economist  would  more  than  likely  use  methods  of  theoretical  analyaia  characteristic 
of  a  course  in  pure  philosophy,  and  his  interests  might  be  almost  equally  remote  from 
the  strictly  practical.  The  economist,  the  sociologist,  the  political  scientist,  the 
teacher  of  accounting  and  of  finance  might  equally  emphasize  a  social  point  of  view 
in  developing  their  respective  generalizations.  But  in  any  case  such  a  combination 
d  studies  as  I  have  indicated,  taught  by  experienced  teachers  of  large  ability  and  of 
high  pedagogical  ideals  should  work  quite  satisfactorily  as  the  required  portion  of  a 
four-years'  course  of  study.  It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  omitted  mathematics  and 
foreign  language  work  from  the  list  of  required  studies.  Both  it  seems  to  me  should 
be  left  in  the  Ust  of  elective  courses.  The  student  to  whom  these  studies  give  promise 
of  subsequent  usefulness  will  enter  their  study  with  interest  and  profit;  but  I  have 
seen  little  value  in  them  to  a  student  who  has  been  forced  into  their  study  and  finds 
no  interest  in  them.  From  the  standpoint  of  utility,  college  mathematics  is  ordinarily 
not  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  equipment  of  the  business  man.  With  in- 
creasing differentiation  of  occupation  in  large  industries  the  conmkercial  department 
has  become  separated  from  the  engineering,  or  production  department,  and  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  men  are  employed  in  them.  The  engineers  plan  the  shops,  arrange 
the  details  of  construction,  and  decide  on  the  cheapest  and  most  available  methods 
of  manu^ture.  The  goods  produced  are  turned  over  to  men  who  know  little  of  the 
methods  and  details  of  construction  and  manufarture,  but  who  are  familiar  with  busi- 
ness conditions  in  the  world's  markets  and  with  the  problems  of  finance  and  credit. 
The  mental  processes  and  the  activities  of  these  two  groups  of  men  aro  distinct.  An 
engineer  must  solve  problems  that  demand  a  long  train  of  reasoning  and  exact  calcu- 
lations. The  builder  of  a  bridge  must  calculate  the  weight  and  size  of  each  part, 
know  its  cost,  and  measure  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  structure;  but  the 
price  at  which  the  bridge  oug^t  to  be  sold  depends  upon  many  other  conditions  that 
rapidly  change  and  can  not  be  determined  beforehand.  The  business  executive  or 
the  salesman  must  be  not  a  long  reasoner  but  a  rapid  one.  The  chain  of  involved 
thought  in  the  sale  of  a  bridge  is  unlike  that  necessary  to  its  construction. 

The  training  of  the  business  man  on  a  very  important  side  has  to  do  with  a 
thousand  little  thingp  that  constantly  repeat  themselves  and  not  with  a  long 
series  of  facts  each  depending  on  its  predecessors.  He  must  be  skilled  in  perception. 
His  thought  must  be  quick  and  instinctive.  He  must  see  a  few  simple  relations 
among  complex  confused  facts  and  keep  cool  and  firm  when  others  yield  to  excite- 
ment and  surprise.  Clear  thinking  under  these  conditions  results  less  from  a  study 
of  serial  problems  in  higher  mathematics  than  from  the  solving  of  the  miscellaneous 
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examples  to  be  found  in  the  old-faahioned  arithmetic  and  the  first  book  of  geometry, 
where  combinations  are  flexibibly  made  in  many  new  ways.  The  business  man 
needs  mathematics,  but  it  should  be  taught  through  the  fresh,  vigorous  handling  of 
elementary  problems  and  not  through  the  complex  serial  thinking  that  higher  text- 
books emphasiBe.' 

For  purposes  of  mental  discipline  there  are  various  substitutes  for  mathematics. 
For  training  in  analysis  there  is  ample  scope  in  the  study  of  accounting,  of  political 
science  and  business  law,  where  the  case  method  is  used,  and  of  economic  theory. 

Foreign  languid  study  is  usually  urged  because  of  the  discipline  it  affords,  because 
of  its  utility  in  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  because  it  opens  a  new  avenue  to  an 
understanding  of  the  literature  and  life  of  other  people.  From  the  disciplinary 
standpoint  the  disadvantage  is  that  results  are  hardly  commensurate  with  the  time 
spent  in  study.  Equivalent  discipline  may  be  secured  more  readily  in  other  ways. 
From  the  standpoint  of  practical  serviceability  the  great  difficulty  is  that  not  more 
than  1  student  in  25  gets  enough  out  of  his  course  to  put  it  to  practical  use.  For 
the  few  who  may  have  subsequent  use  for  a  language  ample  course  provision  should 
be  made;  but  no  student  should  be  forced  into  a  meaningless  routine  looking  toward 
ends  that  are  not  realized.  The  opening  up  of  new  fields  of  culture  is  quite  as  vain  for 
the  usual  student  as  the  utilitarian  ideal.  He  never  acquires  sufficient  ease  in  the 
use  of  a  language  to  approach  the  study  of  a  foreign  literature  with  any  degree  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  unless  he  does  it  through  English  translation.  He  might 
better  have  courses  provided  in  his  mother  tongue  dealing  with  the  development  of 
foreign  civilizations,  emphasizing  nineteenth  century  conditions  and  changes  than  to 
plod  away  for  two  or  three  years  to  an  end  so  slightly  commensurate  with  effort 
expended. 

With  reference  to  the  order  of  presentation  of  studies  in  undergraduate  schools  of 
commerce,  two  main  plans  seem  to  be  followed.  One  is  that  of  providing  two  prelimi- 
nary years  of  liberal  training  of  ordinary  collegiate  type,  followed  by  two  years  of 
more  special  study  ai  business  subjects.  The  contrasted  scheme  is  that  of  combining 
and  miking  bluiJMes  studies  and  those  of  the  liberal  arts  type  throughout  the  four 
yean  of  the  course.  In  the  Wharton  School  we  have  experimented  with  each  type  d 
oiganization.  In  our  experience  advantages  preponderate  on  the  side  of  the  mixed 
scheme  of  oiganisation.  We  now  proceed  on  the  assomptian  that  the  generally  pre- 
paratory years  shofiild  in  large  measure  end  at  the  college  threshold,  and  that  the  young 
man  ahould  enter  at  once  upon  hew  subjects  demanding  iieeh  thinking,  the  content 
of  which  may  yield  boflh  discipUne  and  training.  In  the  freehman  year  the  student 
should  be  placed  in  intellectual  toudi  with  his  environment— physical,  economic, 
Bodal^-and  tanght  how  to  use  its  component  parts.  The  second  year  should  emphasise 
mental  procesKs  so  that  he  can  turn  to  principles  developed  in  the  first  year's  work  and 
apply  them  more  fully  to  practical  affairs.  Two  such  years  should  develop  a  view- 
p(nnt,  often  so  sadly  lacking  in  the  amorphous  preparatory  years,  should  awaken 
enthualaflm,  and  help  toward  an  interpretation  of  the  world  of  affairs.  The  last  two 
years  should  be  both  more  general  and  more  specialised.  The  business  man  must 
have  breadth  as  well  as  special  training,  for  he  invariably  touches  at  some  point  the 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  problems  of  his  time.  It  would  seem  unwise  to  exhaust 
the  first  two  years  of  his  course  in  elementary  liberal  studies,  and  then  compress  in  the 
last  two  years  the  routine  tasks  that  prepare  for  his  future  career. 

A  man  should  know  hie  business  before  he  knows  the  world.  Otherwise  the  diverse 
influence  of  his  environment  will  pass  through  his  mind  without  being  vivified  in  his 
thinking,  harmonized  with  his  plan  of  Hfe,  or  utilized  in  his  experience.  The  inter- 
pretation of  his  ctdtural  surroundings  should  be  begun  by  means  of  selected  courses 
pursued  during  the  last  half  of  his  college  life.    If  the  university  term  is  to  be  short- 
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ened,  take  away  the  fint  year  and  not  the  last,  because  as  a  senior  the  student  meeta 
the  ablest  teachers  and  is  admitted  to  their  most  inspiring  lectures.  Let  a  study  of 
fundamentals  of  the  physical  and  business  environment  exert  its  influence  during  the 
first  years,  while  the  boy's  preparation  for  his  career  is  receiving  initial  impetus,  and 
do  not  narrow  the  horiaon  in  the  last  two  years  by  an  intense  specialization  that  will 
result  in  efficiency  at  the  cost  of  a  restricted  intellectual  growth.  He  needs  specialized 
work,  but  he  also  needs  to  be  helped  in  his  interpretation  of  the  new  cultural  experi- 
ences coming  to  him. 

This  view  has  largely  dominated  our  Wharton  School  organization  of  courses.  The 
freshman  year  includes  work  in  English,  accoimting,  business  law,  economic  geo- 
graphy, government,  and  economics.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  work  in  English 
continues,  and  new  courses  are  opened  dealing  with  money  and  credit,  industrial 
organization,  insurance,  transportation,  and  marketing.  These  courses  are  taught 
in  a  way  that  serves  to  afford  a  direct  introduction  to  the  more  advanced  and  more 
technical  work  of  the  last  two  years,  in  which  election  determines  the  line  of  speciali- 
zation. Many  students,  however,  do  not  specialize,  and  all  in  the  last  two  years  cover 
a  great  variety  of  courses  in  economics,  sociology,  politics,  history,  English  litera- 
ture, psychology,  anthropology,  foreign  languages,  and  other  general  college  studies. 

The  experience  of  our  school  in  the  matter  of  registration  and  attendance  suggests 
that  by  organizing  a  curriculum  as  we  have  done,  we  get  and  hold  a  much  larger 
number  of  students  than  could  be  induced  to  attend  a  course  of  the  older  type,  with 
its  two  specialized  years  superimposed  upon  two  years  of  liberal  studies.  The  follow- 
ing table  showing  the  enrolment  in  the  respective  classes  during  the  past  six  years 
furnishes  interesting  material  for  comment  in  this  regard;  the  percentage  figure 
indicates  the  proportion  of  a  given  class  carried  over  to  the  next  higher  class  in  the 
following  year: 
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It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  mortality  between  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  yetm  and  a  similar  falling  off  between  the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 
The  junior  class,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  come  nearer  to  holding  its  own  in  the 
senior  year  than  is  the  case  with  the  earlier  years  of  the  course.  Some  of  the  decline 
in  numbers  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  due  to  the  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  scholastic  requirements  during  the  first  year;  but  the  falling  off  in  both  of 
these  years  is  attributable,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  to  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  students  come  with  the  express  intention  of  spending  only  one  or  two 
years  in  acquiring  what  they  regard  as  the  essentials  of  business  training.  By  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year  most  of  the  men  of  this  type  have  devoted  to  college  work  all 
the  time  they  can  give.  Those  who  go  on  through  the  latter  two  years  for  the  most 
part  are  those  who  have  come  with  the  preliminary  intention  of  getting  a  four  years' 
college  course  in  which  business  subjects  have  been  made  a  matter  of  emphasis.  If 
we  were  to  return  to  the  old  arrangement  involving  two  years  of  general  work,  followed 
by  two  years  of  special  business  training,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  enrollment  of  our 
earlier  years  would  fall  off  by  at  l^ast  50  per  cent,  and  we  should  be  confronted  with 
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the  neceonty  of  condnctuig  a  special  buaineflB  coone  for  fhose  who  could  not  enter 
the  regular  course  cm  these  terms. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  four-year  mixed  curriculum  is  its  effect  on  the  attitude 
of  the  student  toward  the  school  and  toward  the  student  group  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
A  junior  and  senior  group  made  up  of  those  who  have  been  transferred  for  special 
study  from  a  college  in  which  they  have  had  two  years  of  liberal  study,  always  look 
back  on  the  college  as  the  place  to  which  they  owe  their  first  allegiance.  This  in- 
terferes with  the  development  of  an  attitude  of  school  loyalty  and  an  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  students  taking  commerce  courses.  The  mixed  sdieme  on  the  other  hand 
attaches  the  student  to  the  commerce  group  from  the  start,  and  developes  a  group 
solidarity  that  immensely  simplifies  problems  of  government  and  discipline,  school 
promotion  activities,  and  betterment  work  of  every  sort. 

There  is  a  further  incidental  advantage  in  the  fact  that  a  growing  number  of  students 
who  enter  the  school  with  limited,  short-sighted,  purely  practical  aims,  and  with 
the  intention  of  concentrating  as  narrowly  as  possible  on  some  business  specialty, 
are  gradually  swept  into  the  current  of  broader  interests  and  activities. 

A  substantial  number  who  enter  with  the  expectation  of  taking  only  a  two-year  course 
as  specialized  as  we  will  allow  them  to  take,  develop  an  interest  in  the  more  general 
courses  of  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  stay  to  complete  the  four-year  course. 
To  indicate  how  widely  students  of  a  four-year  school  of  commerce  may  participate 
in  matters  of  general  concern,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  our  experience  at  Pennsylvania. 
Wharton  School  students  act  not  merely  as  business  managers  of  teams,  societies  and 
student  publications,  but  serve  in  larger  number  than  any  other  student  group  in 
the  university  as  editors  and  contributors  to  student  publications,  literary  and 
otherwise. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  general  social  studies  should  be  developed  as 
a  part  of  our  curriculum  is  a  pressing  one.  Historically,  and  more  or  less  accidentally, 
the  sociological  and  socio-economic  courses  have  grown  up  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
development  of  the  Wharton  School.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  course  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  teaching  of  business  ethics.  This  want  is  better  met  by  the 
handling  of  ethical  aspects  of  business  practice  directly  as  part  of  the  special  business 
courses  and  of  the  courses  in  the  sociological  group.  Every  student  who  goes  through 
a  school  of  business  should  be  brought  to  an  appreciation  of  social  facts  that  will  leave 
him  public-spirited  and  socially  minded.  He  should  have  not  only  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  dealing  squarely  and  honestly  with  other  men  in 
individual  business  relations,  but  as  well  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  proper  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  for  the  masses  of  wage  earners.  How  successfully  this 
social  point  of  view  can  be  impressed  within  a  limited  period  of  instruction  it  is  not 
easy  to  say;  but  it  seems  reasonable  that  some  instruction  looking  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  these  ends  should  be  given  in  every  year  of  the  course.  So  far  as  the  teach- 
ing of  general  social  topics  contributes  to  this  result,  it  would  seem  that  these  might 
well  be  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any  school  of  business.  It  is  much  more 
doubtful  whether  the  social  studies  should  be  allowed  to  develop  in  all  of  their  pos- 
sible ramifications  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  school  of  business.  They  might 
better  be  given  the  opportunity  that  belongs  to  them  to  grow  within  one  of  the  more 
general  departments  of  a  university,  preferably  in  the  college  and  graudate  schools. 

Under  the  simpler  conditions  of  75  years  ago  the  old  college  education  enabled 
men  to  reach  a  measure  of  cultured  growth  as  individuals.  It  also  prepared  them 
practically  for  those  departments  of  professional  activity  in  which  an  education  was 
essential  to  success.  It  trained  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  professor,  the  minister, 
and  those  who  sought  education  because  they  had  time,  money,  and  inclination,  or 
who  went  to  collie  merely  because  they  were  sent. 

It  trained  them  in  a  peculiar  way,  a  way  not  now  the  most  profitable.  In  those 
days  to  practice  law  was  to  plead  before  a  jiuy,  consisting  mainly  of  honest  yeomen, 
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having  impwBBionable  imaginationB,  but  not  much  power  of  logical  analysis.  To  be 
a  succesBful  lawyer  one  needed  to  have  a  free  and  ready  speech,  a  power  of  striking 
the  imagination,  and  the  logical  skill  to  conceal  damaging  facts,  or  to  make  jurymen 
foiget  such  facts  in  the  vivid  contemplation  of  those  phases  of  the  case  that  were 
&vorable  to  the  side  of  the  speaker.  The  old  classical  education  was  an  admirable 
preparation  for  this  kind  of  law  practice.  The  long  drill  on  classical  studies  gave 
the  student  a  ready,  apt  choice  of  words,  it  stored  his  mind  with  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
or  vigorous  allusions,  and  mathematical  study  perhaps  developed  powers  of  sustained 
thought  and  logical  analjrsis.  Moreover,  in  studying  the  Latin  tongue  he  was  using 
the  very  instrument  the  Romans  had  employed  in  formulating  the  legal  codes  they 
impressed  upon  the  world  with  their  arms.  He  was  consequently  drinking  at  the 
fountain  of  legal  terminology  and  concepts. 

But  the  old  condition  of  things  in  the  legal  profession  has  greatly  changed.  Jury 
pleading  is  largely  remanded  to  the  criminal  and  police  courts.  The  business  of  law, 
like  other  departments  of  practical  life,  has  been  broken  up  into  a  number  of  special- 
ties, to  master  any  one  of  which  now  requires  a  different  type  of  training.  Flowing 
speech,  elegant  diction,  vivid  imagination,  impressive  oratory  are  no  longer  the  chief 
requisites  of  the  successful  lawyer;  instead  he  needs  a  keen  insight  into  possible 
relations  that  the  facts  of  a  case  may  bear  to  legal,  social,  and  economic  institutions 
and  activities.  Such  an  insight  is  bom  only  of  wide  technical  knowledge,  which  can 
be  obtained  more  quickly,  surely,  and  fundamentally  in  a  college  than  elsewhere. 
The  cases  of  the  doctor,  minister,  and  professor  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  lawyer. 

In  the  old  days  it  hardly  paid  to  be  educated  for  a  business  career,  if  business 
success  were  the  only  motive  for  the  education;  now  the  college  is  a  direct  road  to 
this  end.  It  is  of  course  possible  for  a  young  man  to  learn  to  understand  the  com- 
plicated forces  that  lead  to  larger  success  in  business  without  ever  seeing  a  college, 
but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  sacrifice  all  the  incidental  benefits  such  an  education 
may  bring  a  man,  only  to  meet  defeat  or  win  merely  a  partial  victory. 

The  university  school  of  commerce  is  a  modern  college.  Its  function  is  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  modernized  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  its  effort  to  revivify 
and  extend  culture  studies,  to  afford  special  training,  and  to  yield  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  complicated  relations  of  modem  life,  whether  in  business,  the  old  professions, 
or^in  the  broader  field  of  social  service.^ 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  is  by  Prof.  Hoke,  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, on  ''What  can  the  small  college  do  in  training  for  business  V 


WHAT  CAN  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  DO  IN  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS? 

By  GEORGE  W.  HOKE, 
Miami  UnivenUy,  (hfordj  Okio. 

In  this  paper  "business''  is  defined  as  the  promotion  and  administration  of  affairs, 
public  or  private,  as  a  vocation.  The  ''small"  collie  is  taken  to  be  a  liberalarta 
college,  doing  undergraduate  work  only.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  paper  to  for- 
mulate a  definite  system  of  training  for  business,  but  to  point  out  general  lines  along 
which  it  is  both  desirable  and  feasible  for  the  small  college  to  operate.  Three  points 
are  prominent  in  the  discussion: 

1.  The  function  of  the  coU^e  is  to  develop  ability  in  its  students  to  make  efficient 
and  versatile  response  to  environment. 

2.  One-sided  response  of  the  college  product  is  due  to  the  fact  that  experience  in 
business  affairs  has  no  adequate  representation  in  the  training  given  by  the  college. 

>  Cf.  "Shan  I  go  to  colleger"  sa  addren  delirered  by  Charles  De  Oarmo,  1883. 
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3.  Certain  readjustments  are  neceoaary  to  meet  this  situation:  (a)  The  otganizatiQii 
of  a  system  of  academic  and  vocational  guidance,  (b)  The  establishment  of  func- 
tional relations  between  the  various  academic  departments  of  the  coUege;  (c)  the 
grouping  of  a  series  of  prebusiness  courses. 

When  one  remembers  the  limitations  of  the  small  college,  it  se^ms  futile  to  suggest 
that  training  for  business  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum.  Lack  of  money  and 
equipment,  the  small  number  and  restricted  interests  of  the  student  body,  the 
inelastic  entzance  requirements  and  courses  of  study,  and  the  heavy  teaching  burden 
of  the  hKsulty  present  a  formidable  array  of  difficulties.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
there  is  but  one  real  obstacle  to  the  proposition,  and  that  is  the  conservatism  of  the 
faculty.  Tradition  and  vested  int^ests  have  perpetuated  a  system  that  is  liberal  in 
name  only.  Without  doubt,  most  of  the  problems  connected  with  training  for  business 
would  prove  easy  of  solution  if  educational  institutions  could  be  induced  to  bestow 
upon  the  living  the  same  quality  d  attention  that  they  consecrate  so  faithfully  to 
the  dead.  Unfortunately,  they  seem  to  foiget  that  a  college  education  is  nothing 
more  than  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  no  amount  of  knowledge,  tradition,  or  academic 
dignity  can  ever  justify  failure  to  train  students  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

Under  a  social  r^lme  where  wants  are  repressed;  where  invention  and  innovation 
are  frowned  upon;  where  custom  maintains  a  static  environment  while  the  student 
endures  his  prescribed  quota  of  years  and  examinations;  there  it  is  the  function  of  the 
schools  to  so  conventionaliase  behavior  that  the  existing  order  will  not  be  disturbed. 
But,  where  the  ideal  of  society  is  progress,  the  environment  changes  constantly,  and 
a  Chinese  system  of  education  is  a  conspicuous  misfit.  The  function  of  the  college  in 
our  competitive  western  world  is  not  to  formalize  conduct  for  either  labor  or  leisure, 
but  to  stimulate  ability  to  make  versatile  and  e£fective  response  to  the  actual  environ- 
ment into  which  its  students  must  go.  Our  changing  conditions  place  a  premium  upon 
capacity  to  comprehend  new  situations,  and  to  meet  new  responsibilities.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  need  for  progressive  adjustment  was  so  insistent  as  now. 
Myriad-tongued  voices  of  science,  of  industry,  and  of  art  call  to  alluring  opportuni- 
ties. Such  an  embarassment  of  riches  renders  expert  and  specialized  guidance  highly 
desirable  in  the  adventure  of  life. 

To  render  this  service  of  guidance,  the  college  must  provide  a  selected  environment, 
as  representative  of  human  experience,  and  as  rich  in  variety  as  its  finances  will  per- 
mit. Nor  should  this  be  taken  to  exclude  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
the  past.  The  life  problems  of  all  time  should  be  utilized  to  the  uttermost  in  our  quest 
for  fitness.  In  fact,  new  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  truth  that  no  laige  seg* 
ment  of  human  experience  in  the  appredation  of  achievement  or  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  should  be  left  without  representation  in  the  college  course.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  contemporary  business  conditions  have  set  problems  more  difficult 
than  any  the  world  ever  has  been  called  upon  to  face.  At  the  same  time  they  furnish 
a  richer  body  of  experience  for  their  solution  than  any  other  period  can  provide. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  business  has  permeated  all  walks  of  life. 
The  good  fanner  fails  if  he  is  unable  to  administer  his  farm  efficiently,  no  matter  how 
skillful  he  may  be  in  cultivation.  The  minister,  out  of  touch  with  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  is  helpless  to  deliver  the  opportune  message  and  impotent  to  inspire  the  con- 
secrated service  that  man  proves  himself  capable  of  rendering.  The  teacher,  whose 
beatitude  is  culture  for  leisure,  sends  his  students  into  the  world  helpless  to  win  leisure 
for  culture.  In  the  day  when  birth  standardized  environment  for  an  endowed  aris- 
tocracy, it  was  the  function  of  the  schools  to  train  the  elect  for  conspicuous  leisure. 
In  these  days,  however,  every  man  must  win  his  own  place  in  the  sun  and  administer 
his  own  affairs.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  lines  have  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth.  Absolutely  the  largest  social  fact  of  to-day  is,  that  we  are  caught  in  a  world- 
mesh  of  mutual  dependence  and  business  relations.  Many  of  our  students  engage 
specifically  in  business,  all  of  us  are  dependent  for  our  very  lives  upon  services  ren- 
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dared  by  buainaaB,  and  the  proefpmty  of  coming  generations  ia  detennined  by  the  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  businesB  adminlBtration  now.  Under  these  conditions,  training 
lor  efficient  service  in  buaness  is  essential  to  peace  and  prosperity,  while  training  for 
leisure  is  a  vicious  anachioniaBi. 

For  example,  we  have  entrusted  the  administration  of  our  natural  resources  to  indi* 
vidual  enterprise.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  review  details  of  operations,  or  attempt 
to  place  responsibility.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  we  have  almost  despoiled  a  conti* 
Dent  within  a  century.  At  the  same  time  we  have  altered  the  living  habits  of  a  whole 
people  until  the  menace  to  the  integrity  of  human  life  is  no  less  threatening  than  the 
prospect  for  faulure  of  material  resources.  We  dare  not  leave  this  important  business 
of  conservation  of  resources  and  life  to  the  mercies  of  the  man  from  the  street,  no  matter 
Imw  earnest  and  honest  he  may  be,  who,  by  sheer  force  of  ability,  4ghts  his  way  to  the 
lop.  Ob  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  futile  to  hope  that  an  aimless  digression  of  four 
years  in  college,  getting  ready  to  do  anything  in  general,  and  nothing  in  particular, 
«iU  be  any  better  guaranty  of  efficiency  and  judgment  in  these  loatters.  In  the  face 
of  bankruptcy,  society  must  make  assurance  doubly  sure  that  its  interests  will  be 
administered  by  men  dominated  by  ideals  of  service  as  qnselfiBh  as  any  college  ideals 
dare  be,  and  as  efficient  as  any  industry  may  dream  of  securing. 

Another  aspect  of  the  business  world  that  merits  attention  is  the  increasing  need  for 
■dentifk:  management.  This  indicates  that  the  machinery  of  production  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  traditional  gang-boss,  and  being  given  over  to  the  man 
trained  in  scientific  method  and  applied  psychology.  The  day  of  the  amateur  is 
passing.  Management  of  extensive  business  affairs  is  becoming  a  profession,  because 
the  c(Mnplex  conditions  of  operation  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  a  man  to  master 
all  the  requirements  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  actual  round  of  business  practice. 
The  college  must  offer  such  preliminary  training  for  prospective  men  of  buBineea  that 
they  can  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  deihands  made  upon  them,  or  some  other  in- 
stitution will  be  established  to  perfcnrm  the  required  service.  If  the  new  institution 
•mphasisBes  the  economics  of  the  situation  at  the  expense  of  finer  ethical  considera- 
tions, the  smug  satistection  of  the  college  in  seeing  the  expected  happen  will  no  doubt 
be  gratified,  but  men  of  business  will  see  less  occasion  than  ever  for  a  so-called  liberal 
education. 

Any  lowering  of  the  moral  plane,  just  at  this  time,  would  be  no  less  than  tragic. 
Modem  business  enterprise  has  so  completely  cluu^ged  social  relations  that  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  standards  of  behavior  is  no  less  imperative  than  wise  conservation  and 
efficient  management.  Private  business  has  become  a  public  trust  so  decidedly  that 
the  remark  no  longer  deserves  quotation  marks.  The  rules  of  the  game  must  be 
altered  constantly  to  meet  shifting  aspects  of  duty.  It  Is  doubtful  if  any  amount  of 
good  intentions  may  be  depended  upon  to  unravel  the  tangled  threads  of  right  and 
wrong.  Nothing  short  of  a  passion  lor  goodness  and  service,  backed  by  a  trained 
intelligence  and  ripe  experience,  can  undertake  to  administer  our  affairs  with  justice. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  training  for  business  is  very  much 
more  than  merely  a  legitimate  undertaking  of  the  collie.  It  is  an  obligation  that 
dare  not  be  disregarded.  So  far  from  being  an  innovatbn,  it  is  a  revival  of  the 
functional  resi)onaibility  of  the  college  made  necessary  by  the  acute  maladjustment 
of  its  product  to  life. 

Six  general  qualifications  are  essential  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  affairs.  They 
are  (1)  vision,  (2)  mastery  of  scientific  method,  (3)  understanding  of  human  nature, 
(4)  capacity  for  self-expression,  (5)  cai>acity  for  recreation,  and  (6)  capacity  for  pro- 
ductive service.  While  these  qualifications  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  demands 
of  business,  and  while  they  do  not  meet  its  requirements  at  all  in  detail,  yet  they  are 
so  comprehensive  and  flexible  as  to  admit  of  adjustment  to  the  conditions  in  any 
college,  however  small. 
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The  first  requisite  for  the  proeecution  of  an  enterpriBe  ia  a  viaion  of  opportunity.  At 
present,  we  can  not  aay  to  what  extent  this  capacity  can  be  developed  tluough  training. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  vision  is  not  bom  of  ignorance;  that  it  comes  to  the  man 
who  knows.  No  college  is  too  small  to  insist  that  its  students  acquire,  before  gradua- 
tion, specific  interest,  and  general  knowledge  in  some  field  of  contemporary  responsi- 
bility, as  a  basLB  for  vision  in  the  selection  and  conduct  of  a  vocation.  If  the  interest 
of  a  student  turns  toward  business,  the  college  should  endeavor  to  give  him  a  training 
as  appropriate  to  his  needs  as  it  gives  to  any  other  class  of  student.  If  the  college 
is  not  willing  to  do  this,  it  is  no  fit  place  for  that  student.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  to 
mean  that  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  training  for  business.  But  it  does  mean 
that  the  will  to  attack  the  problem  must  be  in  evidence.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate 
that  we  must  wait  for  the  specialists  in  the  lines  involved  to  work  out  ways  and  means 
for  training  with  economy  and  efiSciency.  Just  now  we  need  patience  as  well  as 
vifflon.  Meantime,  however,  as  a  safe  approach  to  the  problem,  most  colleges  can 
o£fer  a  limited  amount  of  work  in  the  geography,  history,  and  economics  of  agriculture, 
industry,  commerce,  and  related  subjects,  without  serious  inconvenience,  and  to  the 
great  enrichment  of  the  curriculum.  Moreover,  the  development  of  these  studies 
through  field  and  laboratory  work  in  the  collection  and  presentation  of  data  will  furnish 
unrivaled  opportunities  for  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  investigation. 

As  society  becomes  more  highly  organized,  and  its  operations  become  more  precise 
the  need  for  mastery  of  scientific  method  becomes  more  dominant.  Under  simple 
conditions  men  may  a£ford  to  depend  upon  luck.  Under  somewhat  more  complex 
situations  experience  may  point  the  way  with  sufficient  accuracy.  But  for  us,  those 
days  are  past.  The  chances  are  all  against  a  guess  being  correct,  or  against  experience 
being  adequate  when  new  situations  arise.  All  students  need  generous  training  in 
scientific  methods  of  study.  To  make  sure  that  they  will  carry  these  methods  into 
the  field  of  business,  the  materials  of  busiiiess  enterprise  should  be  manipulated,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice  where  possible.  Student  activities  will  furnish  no  incon* 
siderable  opportunities  for  actual  experience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Doubtless 
some  scheme  of  part-time  cooperation  with  going  concerns  could  be  established,  and 
actual  experiences  in  business  given  a  scientific  orientation  in  the  college  classes. 
At  any  rate,  the  result  of  the  training  should  be  the  development  of  that  habit  of 
suspended  judgment,  systematic  procedure,  firm  decision,  and  prompt  execution, 
which  marks  so  conspicuously,  the  man  of  afiEairs. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  i)6ychology  ought  to  be  made  early  in  the 
college  course.  If  developed  from  the  standpoint  of  educational  and  folk  psychology 
it  ought  to  function  in  the  actual  process  of  study,  and  in  the  daily  relations  of  the 
student  with  his  fellows.  From  one  viewjxnnt  we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  busy  making 
some  sort  of  an  impression.  To  that  extent  we  are  teachers,  and  employ,  consdoudy 
or  unconsciously,  the  principles  of  psychology.  More  specifically,  in  these  days  of 
laige-Bcale  production  and  exchange,  men  who  understand  human  nature  and  in- 
dustrial processes  must  teach  their  fellows.  The  man  who  sells  goods  must  know  his 
wares,  and  be  able  to  educate  his  customers  into  wanting  them.  In  addition  to  the 
general  course  in  psychology,  these  men  should  have  the  opiwrtunity  to  take  up  work 
in  the  psychology  of  management,  of  advertising,  or  of  salewnanship,  according  to 
their  special  interests  and  the  facilities  of  the  institution  which  they  attend. 

In  order  for  a  man  to  make  his  vision,  or  his  mastery  of  scientific  method,  or  his  in- 
sight into  human-nature  function,  he  must  have  enough  skill  in  self-expression  to 
represent  himself  acceptably  in  word  and  deed.  As  an  aid  to  the  mastery  of  language 
the  study  of  public  speaking  has  high  value.  But  every  class  period  offers  opportu- 
nity to  gain  poise  and  control  along  the  same  line.  In  addition,  practice  in  presiding 
over  meetings,  in  giving  instructions  for  the  execution  of  projects,  in  the  writing  of 
advertisements,  and  in  the  presentation  of  selling  arguments,  are  fortunate  expe- 
riences for  those  who  expect  to  have  responsibility  in  business.    Nor  should  social 
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file  and  athletic  activitiefl  be  undeiestiiiiated  as  valuable  accesMXiieB  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  aell-expreflaion.  They  should  be  capitalized  by  the  college,  and  not,  as  too 
often  happens,  endured  as  unavoidable  evils. 

There  are  two  ways  to  keep  the  spirit  of  effort  alive  within  us.  One  is  by  the  gra- 
tuitous exercise  of  some  difficult  task  daily.  The  other,  complementary  to  it,  is  to 
loaf  vigorously  upon  occasion.  Play  and  appreciation  knit  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of 
care  as  surely  as  does  sleep.  Attention  becomes  first  fatigued,  then  stale,  then  dead 
with  overstimulation,  just  as  a  muscle  does  with  overwork.  The  ability  to  hang 
breathless  upon  the  momentous  flight  of  a  tennis  ball  from  your  own  racket,  or  to  forget 
time  and  tide  in  the  appreciation  of  a  book  or  picture,  are  assetB  that  make  for  a  long 
life,  and  a  merry  one.  People  should  learn  to  play  with  abandon,  and  to  appreciate 
the  good  things  in  the  arts  of  all  time.  The  college  should  not  fail  to  provide  rich  op- 
portunitiee  for  harmless  enjoyment,  nor  neglect  to  stimulate  the  appreciation  of 
music,  literature,  and  other  fine  arts.  While  these  things  should  be  developed  with 
discretion,  they  should  enter  into  the  training  of  every  man  who  is  to  go  into  business, 
even  more  than  into  the  training  of  a  man  for  leisure.  The  former  needs  them  more, 
deserves  them  more,  and  no  doubt,  will  enjoy  them  more. 

Capacity  for  service  may  well  stand  as  a  epitome  of  all  these  qualifications  for  busi- 
ness. But  the  practical  man  is  likely  to  consider  the  ideal  of  service  as  visionary,  if 
not  sentimental.  On  the  other  hand,  the  college  professor  is  prone  to  look  upon 
business  as  selfish  and  materialistic.  It  is  just  because  of  this  gulf,  fixed  between  the 
academic  and  the  practical  world,  that  the  colleges  are  so  lacking  in  influence,  and 
business  so  short  of  vision.  A  superficial  survey  of  the  situation  will  reveal  the  &tct 
that  the  ideals  for  the  conduct  of  both  business  and  education  are  badly  adjusted  to 
our  r^^ime  of  mutual  dependence.  The  college  glorifies  the  refinements  of  life,  while 
business  is  devoted  to  practical  achievement  as  measured  by  financial  profit.  Mean- 
while the  world  is  asking  for  efi&dent  service  from  each.  To  be  sure,  we  can  not  dis- 
pense with  the  stimulus  of  competition.  It  is  through  struggle  and  achievement  that 
men  are  made.  But,  while  we  recognize  that  it  is  trivial  to  compete  for  grades  in 
college,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  when  the  world  of  business  makes  the  acquisition 
of  power  over  goods  and  men  the  goal  of  endeavor,  the  menace  to  human  welfore  is  too 
serious  to  be  tolerated  indefinitely.  Training  for  business  in  the  small  college  gives 
promise  of  ushering  in  a  regime  when  men  compete,  in  the  area  of  both  education  and 
business,  for  supremacy  in  productive  service.  When  that  day  comes  the  gain  of  one 
will  be  the  gain  of  all,  and  the  burning  question  of  justice  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
will  be  well  on  its  way  toward  solution. 

Common  observation  will  show  that  every  conceivable  variation  in  ability  along 
these  six  lines  will  be  found  among  students.  Owing  to  these  individual  differences, 
the  college  must  accept  three  responsibilities: 

(1)  It  must  do  what  it  can  to  discover  Bpedal  aptitudes. 

(2)  It  must  provide  training  as  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  as  it  can 
secure. 

(3)  It  must  endeavor  to  send  its  product  into  a  congenial  field  of  opportunity  for 
service. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  institution  so  favorably  situated  to  do  just  these  things  as 
the  small  college.  Small  numbers,  intimate  contacts,  and  limited  range  of  interests 
are  distinct  advantages  for  effective  teaching  and  learning.  Certain  readjustments 
are  necessary,  however,  before  the  small  college  will  be  able  to  bridge  the  gap  be« 
tween  its  graduates  and  the  world  into  which  they  are  to  fit. 

From  the  day  a  boy  enters  college,  the  institution  should  give  him  sympathetic 
attention  and  intelligent  advice .  The  career  of  a  factory  would  be  brief  and  inglorious 
indeed,  if  it  permitted  men  and  materials  to  wander  from  process  to  process  without 
direction.  No  less  certainly  should  the  career  of  the  student  be  routed  with  reference 
to  his  peculiar  needs,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  determined.    Each  one  should  have  an 
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adyiser  who  knows  aonwthing  of  men  and  afEairs,  and  who,  above  all.  is  gifted  with  an 
appiedatiTe  insist  Into  penonality.  This  adviser  should  be  the  very  antithesis  d 
a  perfunctory  derk  who  assigns  classes  according  to  a  scfaednie  cot  and  dried  to  main- 
tain balance  between  the  vadoos  departments  of  the  institution.  In  a  way  the  college 
■hoold  be  an  expenment  station,  irfiere  the  student,  under  the  eye  of  his  adviser, 
tries  out  a  wide  nm^s  of  experiences.  At  the  end,  each  student  oug^t  to  be  headed 
for  some  specific  firid  of  work  far  which  he  has  special  fitness  and  intexeet.  be  it  the 
law,  the  nunistry,  or  bnstnesi.  Rank  hdlure  is  too  mild  a  tenn  to  apply  to  a  college 
tihen  any  laige  number  of  its  students  are  graduated  without  having  acquired  a 
definite  aim  in  lile. 

In  view  of  the  Ifmitatimw  of  the  small  college,  extensive  additioos  to  the  curric- 
ulum are  out  of  the  question  at  present.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  establi^ 
an  adviaoiy  tyatem.  llie  work  d  the  academic  departments  must  be  comlated  to 
meet  the  standards  of  quantity  and  quality  set  for  the  final  product.  The  tacit 
assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  tjrpical  college  professor,  that  his  main  business  is  to 
stimulate  specialization  in  his  own  particular  line,  is  a  pemidous  inheritance  from 
the  university.  When  any  large  number  of  them  succeed  in  their  designs,  over- 
population  and  inadequate  wages  in  the  academic  worid  are  the  inevitable  results. 
The  attempt  is  as  absurd  as  the  ingenious  device  of  folk,  stranded  upon  a  desert 
island,  for  making  a  living  by  taking  in  each  other's  washing.  Here  and  there  a 
student  oug^t  to  prepare  for  academic  specialization  in  the  university,  and  a  generous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  ought  to  be  devoted  to  him.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
students  will  have  interests  that  are  beet  served  by  a  judicious  combination  of  wcrk 
from  many  deportments.  In  view  of  these  facts,  departmental  self-sufficiency  must 
give  place  to  cooperation.  Specific  courses  must  be  looked  upon  as  partial  processes, 
and  be  so  conducted  that  the  requirements  for  the  final  product  will  be  attained. 
Moreover,  the  standard  of  motivation  in  each  course,  whether  as  prerequisite  for 
other  courses  or  as  preparatory  to  a  vocation,  should  be  clearly  understood  and 
stated.  Under  these  conditions,  both  student  and  adviser  will  have  something  more 
definite  than  vague  tradition  to  depend  upon  in  the  election  of  college  work. 

Given  a  student  about  to  graduate  with  these  qualifications,  the  question  arises, 
What  is  the  college  to  do  with  him?  It  is  easy  to  bid  him  Godspeed,  and  promptly 
forget  him  until  some  contribution  is  desired.  But  it  seems  too  bad  that  there  should 
be  any  chance  for  him  to  miss  his  calling  after  the  institution  has  invested  so  much 
in  him.  Somehow,  the  college  ought  to  be  able  to  capitalize  its  information  concern- 
ing its  studente  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  placed  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  It  is  futile  to  send  a  sick  man  into  the  wcrtd,  and,  to  avoid  that  disaster, 
colleges  have  wisely  instituted  physical  training  and  medical  inspection.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  a  misfit  is  any  better.  Not  long  ago  a  college  president  said, 
in  essence:  "My  heart  sinks  within  me  when  a  boy  comes  into  my  office  for  advice 
as  to  his  career.  Who  am  I  that  I  should  presume  to  interfere  with  the  destiny  of  a 
fellow  man?"  Fortunately,  the  responsibility  can  not  be  disnussed  by  any  such 
mock  modesty.  The  college  has  already  interfered  with  the  destiny  of  that  boy,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  molded  his  capacities  and  ideals.  Otherwise  it  has  failed  in  its  avowed 
aims.  If  the  college  does  not  know  its  product,  who  does?  If  the  college  can  not 
place  its  products  on  the  market  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned,  Trho  can? 
The  ideal  of  vocational  guidance  can  not  be  completely  realized,  but  some  intelligent 
attempt  along  that  line  would  be  refreshing  to  the  innocent  bystander. 

All  of  which  may  sound  very  well,  but  no  college  can  make  any  headway  toward 
responsibility  for  its  output  without  a  faculty  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  If  the  active  cooperation  of  the  college  authorities  can  be  secured 
in  training  for  service  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  problems  of  time  and  money  will 
smooth  out  like  magic.  It  too  often  happens  that  a  man  is  selected  for  a  professor- 
ship mainly  becauRe  he  knows  enough  about  some  matters  of  interest,  human  or 
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inhmnaa,  to  teach.  To  this  inadequate  standard  must  be  added  vision,  masteiy  ai 
scientific  method,  undentanding  of  human  nature,  capacity  for  self-expresnon,  refine- 
ment, and  seal  for  service.  If  one  man  in  ten  in  a  faculty  of  that  type  has  conse- 
crated himself  to  the  task  of  training  men  for  the  business  of  life,  problems  of  advising, 
of  training,  and  of  guidance  will  be  relatively  simple.  In  such  a  faculty,  interest  will 
be  centered  in  the  students  and  their  needs,  and  not  in  the  classes,  except  as  means 
to  ends.  In  turn,  the  world  will  permit  these  professors  to  be  human  beings,  and  not 
denaturized  specimens  of  humanity.  In  the  course  of  time  it  is  conceivable  that  such 
accessories  as  degrees,  gowns,  and  even  grades  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  men 
of  ability  and  experience  will  place  full  emphasis  upon  fundamentals  in  their  at- 
tempts to  stimulate  the  capacities  and  ideals  of  a  high-grade  humanity.  Without 
doubt,  money  in  abundance  will  be  forthcoming  to  finance  an  educational  institu- 
tion of  this  type,  because  the  investment  will  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  high-minded 
men  of  afifaiis.. 

Mr.  J.  L.  McBrien.  One  point  made  by  the  last  speaker  ought  to 
receive  attention,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  to  do 
with  advising  young  men  and  young  people  with  respect  to  their 
work  when  they  go  to  a  college.  I  wish  that  thought  could  be  burned 
in  great  letters  so  as  to  be  seen  by  those  members  of  faculties  who 
make  the  mistake  of  desiring  to  build  up  their  department  for  the 
department's  sake,  rather  than  in  accord  with  the  need  of  these  young 
people  who  come  for  advice. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  connected  with  a  great  university  in  the 
central  west  for  some  years.  At  the  time  of  registration  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  f uU-fledged  four-year  graduates  who  came  to  the  uni- 
versity. We  had  about  700  new  students  each  year.  When  I  would 
put  the  question,  ''What  college,  sir?  What  college,  sirl"  some 
knew  what  they  wanted  and  would  sing  out '  'Six  year  medicine,  six 
year  law,  etc.'*  Now,  you  could  classify  those  very  well,  e.  g., 
engineering,  or  agriculture,  or  school  of  commerce — but  sometimes 
when  they  went  the  round  of  the  college  advisers,  very  often  the 
chancellor  had  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  boy,  unless  he  had  enough 
common  sense  not  to  let  the  deans  and  advisers  impose  upon  him.  I 
took  a  bright  young  fellow  from  Council  Bluffs  one  day  to  our  chan- 
cellor and  remarked,  "I  want  you  to  hear  this  young  man's  story," 
and  he  said  to  the  chancellor:  "There  are  seven  chancellors  over  there 
among  your  deans,  and  they  have  all  advised  me  differently.  Now, 
I  know  what  I  want.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  my  father,  my 
teachers,  and  my  advisers  at  home,  who  know  me  better  than  these 
men  do  on  first  sight,  and  1  desire  the  privilege  of  taking  the  course 
that  I  want,  and  certain  things  in  the  course,  the  electives."  The 
chancellor  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  young  man's  plea. 

Mr.  HtJOHES.  Prof.  Hoke  has  thrown  so  many  bricks  into  the  yard 
of  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected,  I  think  it  perhaps 
fitting  that  I  should  speak  somewhat  to  the  question  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  back  of  the  room  has  just  raised,  namely,  the  introduction 
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of  young  men  into  the  line  of  study  that  fits  the  vocation  to  which 
they  are  looking  from  the  outset. 

I  think  that  we  have  done  something  to  fiu*ther  that  end.  It  may 
not  be  the  case  with  all  institutions,  but  with  us  we  know  two  months 
before  the  opening  of  college  of  90  per  cent  of  the  students  that  expect 
to  enter  in  any  collie  year,  who  they  are  and  their  addr^s.  So  the 
dean  does  not  try  to  force  a  man  into  one  department  or  another,  as 
my  friend  intimated,  in  order  that  the  professor  may  do  enough  work 
to  earn  a  part  of  his  salary  at  least,  but  the  administration  sends  to 
Mr.  A.  a  letter  of  which  these  are  the  points: 

^'I  know  that  you  are  on  our  prospective  entering  list  for  Sep- 
tember. You  have  no  doubt  chosen  the  vocation  which  you  expect  to 
follow  in  life*  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  of  it,  and  as  there  are  a 
large  number  of  optional  studies,  even  in  the  freshman  class,  in  the 
liberal  arts  college  course,  it  would  be  advisable  to  know  this,  because 
they  may  fit  the  vocation  to  which  you  are  looking  forward/' 

In  that  way  the  institution  is  able  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  a  man  four  or  five  weeks  before  the  opening  of  college,  and  in 
that  length  of  time  exchange  two  or  three  letters  with  him  and  get  the 
young  man's  point  of  view  before  he  reaches  the  contaminating 
influence  of  the  college  chancellor  and  the  professors  who  have  classes 
to  build. 

The  AcTiNO  Chairman.  The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  by 
Dean  James  C.  ^I^bert,  of  Columbia  University,  on  "How  to  secure 
properly  prepared  instructors  for  colleges  and  universities  in  courses 
in  domestic  and  foreign  commerce." 


HOW  TO  SECUBE  PROPEBLT  PREPARED  INSTRUCTORS  FOR  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  COURSES  IN  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE. 

By  JAMES  G.  EGBERT, 
Dtredor  Sdiool  o/BunruBi,  Columbia  UhimnUg. 

Entmiig  upon  the  diBcuamon  of  a  subject  thua  exprened,  it  will  be  well  for  m  to 
ezamhie  the  phzaseology  doaely  and  coDfltder  just  frhkt  ia  implied  in  the  questum 
as  to  flecuring  teachen  in  this  field  of  instruction  in  coUeges  and  oniveiBitieB.  The 
expresDon  ''domestic  and  foreign  commerce "  may  be  described  in  genend  as  ntanding 
for  the  intenelations  of  trade  as  maintained  at  home  and  abroad.  When,  however, 
it  is  considered  as  a  subject  ol  instruction  in  our  institutions  of  learning  it  evidently 
has  a  wider  significance,  inasmuch  as  it  apparently  includes  the  study  of  business,  a 
tenn  used  in  its  broadest  sense.  In  fact,  it  would  be  well,  from  the  point  of  "view  ol 
the  schools,  to  modify  the  title  of  our  theme  by  substituting  the  word  "business"  for 
''commerce."  This  may  be  justified  by  merely  a  curaory  examination  of  the  courses 
of  study  offered  under  the  tenn  "commerce."  We  find  the  scope  is  so  wide  as  to 
include  accounting,  banking,  insurance— which  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  is 
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not  commerce — commercial  law,  commercial  geography,  stenography,  busineBB  Eng* 
liah,  and  modem  languages. 

With  our  subject  thus  clearly  defined,  we  must  understand  that  the  question 
implies  the  study  of  business  and  all  that  is  allied  therewith  as  accepted  as  a  part  of 
the  cuniculum  of  the.  American  collie  and  university,  and  regarded  as  worthy  of 
such  acceptance  by  many  important  institutions  of  this  grade.  We  may,  therefore^ 
properly  consider  the  development  of  commercial  study  in  the  American  college,  and 
then  the  place  it  holds  in  such  institutions,  both  individually  and  in  its  relation  to 
other  subjects  of  instruction.  In  fine,  we  must  study  "business"  as  a  matter  of 
instruction  before  we  enter  upon  the  question  of  supplying  competent  teachers  in 
this  field. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  50  years  the  growing  importance  of  commerce  in  our  national 
life  led  to  the  development  of  schools  of  business,  particularly  in  a  number  of  our 
larger  cities.  These  at  first  were  private  institutions  without  definite  educational 
standing  or  correlation.  Then  followed  the  organization  of  high  schools  of  commerce 
which  were  intended  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  training  of  youth  in  business,  par^ 
ticularly  of  those  who  were  unable  to  give  the  time  for  a  high-school  course  unless 
at  its  conclusion  they  were  qualified  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  remunerative  business 
career,  being  prepared  for  their  chosen  employment  through  the  training  they  had 
received  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  subjects  of  study  in  the  private  business  schools  and  commercial  high  schools 
were  bookkeeping,  simple  business  law,  elements  of  political  economy,  banking^ 
stenography  and  typewriting,  courses  in  English  and  in  some  instances  French  and 
German.  These  so-called  business  colleges  and  high  schools  of  commerce  served  a 
useful  purpose,  notably  in  preparing  young  people  for  a  business  career,  but  par* 
ticularly  in  a  negative  way  by  indicating  Uie  need  of  training  of  a  more  advanced 
character  for  minds  more  mature  and  better  equipped.  They  have  also  served  to 
call  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  premature  spedaUssation  and  to  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  give  a  professional  or  technical  education  in  schools  where  the  students, 
have  received  no  suitable  preliminary  training.  We  have  observed  that  in  many 
instances  students  have  been  turned  aside  from  a  thorough  secondary  education  and 
have  found  their  educational  career  prematurely  ended,  having  passed  through  their 
technical  training  before  they  were  prepared  and  before  they  were  of  suitable  age. 
The  difiiculty  such  students  have  met  in  transferring  from  the  high  school  to  college 
when  opportimity  has  been  afforded  them  has  been  most  pathetic.  There  ma^n  be 
a  field  for  the  commercial  high  school  for  those  who  see  the  end  of  their  educational 
opportunities  at  this  point,  but  the  dangers  referred  to  above  are  certainly  worthy 
of  careful  thought  and  solicitude. 

The  fact  that  business  has,  since  the  advent  of  the  high  schools  of  commerce,  attained 
importance  and  dignity  as  a  subject  of  scientific  investigation,  has  changed  the  situa- 
tion completely .  Hence  these  schools  are  now  assuming  the  same  relation  to  the  more 
advanced  schools  of  business  as  the  technical  institutions  bear  to  the  scientific  schools' 
of  collegiate  and  university  grade.  How  serious,  from  an  educational  point  of  view^ 
would  be  the  introduction  of  courses  in  engineering  in  the  early  adolescent  period, 
and  in  the  secondary  schools. 

In  considering  the  origin  of  the  coU^ate  school  of  commerce  we  must  not  overlook 
the  early  recognition  in  a  coU^^e  curriculum  of  the  subject  then  known  as  ''political 
economy.''  This,  regarded  as  most  important  for  the  collie  student,  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  theory  of  business  which  the  college  of  liberal  arts  was  willing  to 
aUow  within  its  sacred  precincts.  The  pressure  from  without  in  the  commercial  world 
was  so  great  that  gradually  other  courses  were  admitted  to  the  collie  curriculum — ^for 
instance,  banking  and  accounting,  which  are  now  open  for  election  by  the  student 
in  liberal  arta— without  causing  any  serious  disruption  of  college  educational  boards 
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cr  heart  biiniiii0i  on  the  pert  of  edTocetoa  of  reel  culture.  Still  more  intmoiiing'  end 
imprenive  ia  the  developmeot  of  politicel  economy  of  the  old  coUqgc  cmriculam  into 
the  eoonomics  of  oar  gndnete  echooie  whidi  bee  become  a  greet  field  for  adentific 
invieetigelion  ead  reeeeich.  Within  iti  eoope  we  now  find  thit  "borinem,"  or,  eeaome 
would  heve  It,  "epplied  eoonomioi,"  la  tiking  an  im]Mxtuit  place.  Thie  acceptance 
ef  commercial  eabjecta  in  the  imdetgndaale  and  gradaate  curricoU  has  senred  to 
produce  a  realiration  of  the  need  of  a  more  complete  and  independent  treatment,  and 
haa  led  to  the  eatabUahment  ot  achoola  of  cemmetce  of  a  ct^egiAte  gnule,  with  a  period 
of  atody  varying  from  three  to  four  yean.  The  higlieat  recognition  which  conraea  in 
buaineaa  have  received  ia  found  in  the  gradoate  achoob  of  Harvard  and  Colombia. 
We  muat  not  ovedock  the  part  played  by  the  evening  achoola  of  commerce  in  thia 
development.  Theae  are,  in  fMCt,  continnation  adioola,  aupplementing  the  education 
ef  the  wage  earner  and  aiding  him  in  hia  calling  by  inatructum  in  the  theory  of  buaineai. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Commerce,  the  New  York  Univenity  School  ci  Commerce, 
Accounts,  and  Finance,  the  Northweatem  Univenity  School  of  Commerce,  have  all 
found  their  origin  in  theae  evening  echoed.  Thia,  in  outline,  ia  the  development  of 
this  aubject  aa  a  matter  of  inatruction  in  coU^gea  and  univenitiea. 

Let  ua  now  cooaider  more  doedy  the  actual  atate  of  thia  aubject  in  the  higher  inatip 
tutiona  of  learning.  The  irregubrity  of  development  ia  portrayed  and  the  exddence 
of  a  period  of  tzanaition  indicated  in  the  variety  of  form  fdiich  marka  these  coll^^te 
achoola  of  buaineaa  at  the  preaent  time.  There  are  three  typea  of  theae  achoola  in  the 
United  Statea:  First,  the  actual  achoolof  commerce,  filling  the  place  and  time  of  the 
college  and  baaed  upon  the  preparation  of  a  hi^  achool,  anch  aa  the  Wharton  Sdiool 
in  Philadelphia.  The  aecond  t3rpe  remgniiea  aharply  the  profeasional  character  of 
the  school  of  business  and  requires  a  preliminary  college  education  of  two  or  three 
yean,  followed  by  the  professional  buaineas  training.  The  Amoa  Tuck  School  of 
Dartmouth  College  belongs  to  thia  type,  requiring  three  yean  of  collegiate  training, 
followed  by  two  yean  of  professimial  study.  The  completion  of  this  course  is  recog- 
nized by  the  degree  of  master  of  commercial  adence.  The  third  type  ia  repreaented 
by  the  Harvard  GrMluate  Schod  of  Buaineaa  Adminialration,  iHiich  ia  purely  graduate 
in  character,  calling  for  a  collegiate  degree  for  admiaaion,  and  confeiring  the  degree  of 
master  in  buaineas  administration.  Theae  three  tjrpea  of  inatitutionB have agreat  aimi- 
larity  in  reapect  to  the  aubjectaof  inatraction,  the  only  difference  being  the  inclusion,  in 
the  case  of  the  schools  of  strictly  collegiate  grade,  of  aubjecta  belonging  to  the  cuiriculum 
of  the  achool  of  liberal  arts.  There  ia  conaiderable  uncertainty,  however,  aa  to  the 
category  in  whidi  certain  aubjecta  belong.  In  fact,  the  very  irregularity  of  assign- 
ment in  this  particular  ia  another  evidence  of  the  incomplete  developmoit  of  theae 
achoola  and  their  tranaitory  atate. 

Now,  in  our  deaire  to  aecure  inatructon  for  audi  achoola  we  muat  understand  that 
they  should  ezist  and  be  operated  for  a  double  purpoae-^lhe  training  of  atudenta  for 
a  buaineas  career,  the  primary  design,  and  the  preparation  and  equipment  of  thoee 
who  are  to  serve  aa  teachen  in  the  higher  inatitutiona  for  inatruction  in  buaineas — and 
we  may  regard  aa  axiomatic  the  atatement  that  to  aecure  aatiaf^ctory  inatructon  in 
any  aubject  we  muat  provide  aatisfactory  training  for  students  of  that  subject.  From 
replies  to  a  series  of  questions  sent  to  administrative  oflScen  of  10  important  schoda 
of  collegiate  and  umversity  grade  it  becomes  clear  that  although  their  counee  are  not 
primarily  intended  for  the  training  of  teachen,  they  are  frequently  and  aucceasfully 
used  for  this  purpose.  In  fact,  objection  is  raised  to  employing  separate  couraea  for 
atudenta  intending  to  become  teachen.  The  opinion,  however,  is  unanimous  that 
attendance  on  coursea  in  methods  of  teaching  should  be  required  of  those  who  intend 
to  be  instructon  in  this  subject  of  busineas  juat  aa  much  aa  for  the  training  of  teacheia 
in  other  branches.  The  preparation  of  a  greater  number  of  instructon  in  these  subjects 
10  moat  important  and  neceasary.    I  uae  the  word  "neceaaary"  adviaedly,  for  from 
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almoat  every  collie  and  university  comes  the  same  mournful  complaint  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  teachers  qualified  for  this  grade  of  commercial  instruction. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  have  turned  to  the  practical  business  men  for  help  in  this 
matter,  and  excellent  instructors  have  come  from  active  business  life  to  engage  in 
teaching.  But  we  can  not  expect  the  business  world  to  furnish  us  with  teachers  from 
its  ranks,  for  a  business  career  does  not  fit  one  for  the  teacher's  chair.  It  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence to  find  a  business  man  who  can  readily  become  an  academic  individual,  quali- 
fied to  impart  knowledge,  even  though  he  may  be  possessed  of  this  knowledge  in  a 
high  degree. 

It  is  essential  now  for  us  to  recognize  certain  facts  that  have  a  bearing  on  this  prob- 
lem, first,  colleges  have  been  preparing  men  for  instructors  in  high  schools  of  com- 
merce, but  only  rarely  for  those  of  higher  grade.  Again,  graduate  students  have  given 
themselves  to  the  study  of  economics  and  the  theory  of  business  and  have  not  been 
interested  in  the  practical  side  of  the  subject.  Finally,  there  is  lacking  to  a  great 
extent  the  laboratory  method,  which  is  indi^>enBable  in  schools  of  applied  economics, 
just  as  it  is  essential  in  the  schools  of  applied  science. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  would  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  endeavor  be  made 
to  establish  very  clearly  a  profession  of  business  and  to  increase  its  importance  in  the 
estimation  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  In  conformity  with  the  best  educational 
tendencies  of  the  times,  this  will  mean  the  imiform  demand  for  at  least  two  years  of 
CQllege  work  before  a  student  is  admitted  to  this  professional  training.  The  profes- 
sional schools  of  business,  founded  upon  at  least  a  partial  collegiate  course,  should 
form  the  background  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  To  this  should  be  added 
graduate  courses  which  would  supply  the  training  in  observation  and  investigation 
needed  for  the  successful  teacher  and  advanced  student.  If  we  accept  the  view  that 
businesB  is  a  profession  with  a  very  practical  side,  we  must  also  emphasiae  the  impor- 
tance of  the  laboratory  of  business  just  as  we  demand  the  laboratory  for  the  student 
of  mechanical  engineering  and  clinical  courses  and  hospital  practice  for  the  physician. 
Just  what  form  this  laboratory  work  should  assume  is  still  uncertain  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  experience.  Business  houses  may  consent  to  employ  students  on  part 
time  and  thus  offer  an  opportunity  for  them  to  secure  the  necessary  experience,  par- 
ticularly where  the  training  must  be  of  a  special  and  individual  character.  The 
suggestion  of  cooperation  between  business  establishments  and  educational  institu- 
tions offers  the  most  attractive  solution  of  this  problem.  Practical  experience  is  not 
indispensable  for  the  teacher,  but  is,  to  say  the  least,  desirable. 

Colleges  of  business  must  be  carefully  organized  and  equipped  according  to  an 
approved  plan,  and  a  clear  understanding  should  be  reached  as  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  specialization  necessary  in  the  development  of  these  professional  schools. 
The  subject  of  accounting  is  already  very  clearly  defined  and  one  may  readily  special- 
ize in  this  field.  This  should  be  true  idso  of  banking,  of  salesmanship,  and  of  trans- 
poration.  In  other  words,  just  as  a  student  of  medicine  who  prefers  surgery  as  his 
special  branch  of  study  readily  discovers  and  follows  the  path  of  attainment  in  his 
specialty,  so  there  should  be  a  definite  system  of  training  for  those  who  desire  to  teach 
banking  or  transportation  or  insurance  to  the  end  that  men  may  become  experts  in 
this  field   and   qualified   to  instruct  others. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  is  one  which  admits  of  solution  through  regulating,  adapting, 
and  developing  the  agencies  which  already  exist.  Business — using  the  term  in  its 
broadest  sense  and  with  its  widest  connotation — ^must  be  recognized  as  a  professicm 
and  professional  training  for  a  business  career  must  be  given  an  important  place  in  our 
scheme  of  higher  education,  alongside  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  When 
business  is  accepted  as  a  profession  and  these  schools  are  recognized  as  professional 
schools  the  attractiveness  of  this  subject  for  the  ambitious  teacher  will  be  increased 
and  the  dearth  of  instructors  no  longer  experienced. 
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In  concluding  this  discuaeion  I  should  call  attention  to  the  tact  that  we  have  con- 
sidered the  problem  of  securing  for  collies  and  universities  teachers  of  business  in 
general  and  not  of  any  particular  subject.  We  should  not,  however,  neglect  the 
possibility  of  the  interpretation  of  our  theme  as  bearing  upon  the  special  subject  of 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  in  its  moat  restricted  sense.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  dweU  on  the  importance  of  this  special  question,  particularly  in  view  of  our 
grdwing  trade  relations  with  South  America.  It  is  vital  that  the  young  men  in  the 
United  States  and  those  of  other  countries  should  be  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
institutions  of  the  various  countries  with  which  trade  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
following  suggestions  may  be  of  value  in  accomplishing  this  most  desirable  end.  Our 
institutions  should  establish  and  develop  such  subjects  of  study  as  commercial  geog- 
raphy, international  law,  and  courses  in  modem  languages,  strikingly  coUoquisd  in 
character.  We  should  have  courses  on  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  varioue 
countries,  particularly  of  South  America,  which  is  so  close  a  neighbor,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  most  unfiuniliar  to  the  American  student.  Similar  reciprocal  courses  mi^t 
well  be  established  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  countries  of  South  America 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  and  visiting  students.  Traveling  fellowships  should  be 
endowed,  the  holders  of  which  should  be  required  to  travel  and  abide  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  in  these  countries  so  as  to  become  familiar  at  first  hand  with  their 
customs  and  methods  in  business.  Here,  again,  the  cooperation  of  business  firms  in 
different  countries  would  be  of  great  service,  for  they  can  give  practical  training 
courses  in  their  offices  and  in  their  manufacturing  establishments  which  may  be 
employed  by  young  business  men  and  by  those  who  would  become  instructors  in  theit 
own  countries  in  foreign  commerce. 

Finally,  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  in  this  new  profession  of  business  must  have  a 
thorough  general  education  followed  by  professional  training  with  the  opportunity 
for  specialization  and  for  practical  experience.  These  are  essential  both  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  of  business  and  in  the  preparation  of  men  who  are  to  teadi  the  subjects 
of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Grinfeld  on  ''El  comercio 
modemo  y  las  nuevas  orientaciones  de  la  ensefianza  comercial"  will 
be  presented  at  this  point  as  read  by  title. 


EL  COMERaO  MODERNO  Y  LAS  NUEVAS  ORIENTACIONES  DE  LA 

ENSENANZA  COMERCIAL. 

Por  ISAAC  GRINFELD, 

Ex-Director  en  Buenos  Aires  de  la  South  American  Branch  International  Correspondence 

Schools  (ofScrantony  Pa.), 

OBSBBVAaONBS  PBBUMINARBS. 

La  gran  expansi6n  del  comercio  modemo  es  un  hecho  que  nadie  que  conozca  algo 
de  historia  econ6mica,  pondrd  en  duda.  En  efecto,  las  manifestaciones  de  este 
fen6meno  son  tan  palpables  que  no  escapan  siquiera  la  atenci6n  de  los  menos  avisados. 
No  se  trata  ya  hoy  dfa  de  los  vfnculos  locales,  fntimos  por  derto  pero  a  la  ves 
restringidos,  caracteristicos  de  la  edad  media.  £1  desarroUo  admirable  de  la  industria 
y  los  medios  de  transporte  y  comunicaci6n  en  tiempos  redentes,  ha  causado  en  el 
comerdo  una  verdadera  revoluddn;  de  asunto  local  se  ha  convertido  en  fen6meno 
mundial.  Este  cambio  ha  impuesto  necesaziamente  una  alterad6n  en  los  m^todos 
comerdales,  los  cuales  han  ido  perfecdonAndose  a  medida  que  la  industria  evolu- 
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donaba,  hasta  que  en  la  6poca  presente  ha  Uegado  a  ser  considerable  el  contraete  entre 
lo8  sbtemaa  de  hogafto  y  antafio. 

El  alto  alcance  socud  de  las  actividades  comerdaleB  es  quizls  el  m&s  notable  raego 
de  la  evoluddn  modema.  En  la  actualidad  no  se  considera  el  comercio  como  una 
ocupad6n  sin  mayor  impcvtancia.  Antes  por  el  contrario,  la  tendenda  es  atribuirle 
cada  vez  mayor  8ignifi€ad6n;  y  esto  no  es  extraiio,  pues  la  experienda  ha  demostrado 
de  una  manera  conduyente  la  honda  repercusi6n  social  de  los  fen6menoe  que  colecti- 
vamente  asodamos  con  el  tannine  comerdo. 

Gomo  es  natural,  estos  fen6meno8  se  complican  constantemente  en  propord6n  a  la 
magnitud  del  progreso  econ6mico  realizado,  y  su  estudio  resulta  mis  complejo  a  causa 
de  las  mdltiples  acdones  y  reacdones  que  implican.  No  obstante,  fundamentalmente 
el  comerdo  es  hoy  dfa,  como  lohia  side  siempre,  el  intercambiode  productos  y  servicios, 
fen6meno  de  por  sf  bastante  sendllo,  que,  en  prindpio,  no  presenta  dificultades 
dentificas  de  consideraddn. 

liad  no  es  predsamente  en  la  esencia  del  fen6meno  b^ico  donde  radica  el  inters 
primordial  del  asunto,  sino  en  el  majestuoeo  mecanismo  que  andando  el  tiempo  ha 
elaborado  la  humanidad  con  tan  infatigable  celo.  Cierto  es  que  ahora,  como  antes, 
se  cambian  unoe  por  otros  productos  y  servicios;  pero  ic6mo  se  veiificaeste  intercambio? 
4qu6  resortes  se  ponen  en  juego?;  ^qu6  iactores  intervienen  y  c6mo  obran?;  ^qu4 
influencias  ejercen  sobre  el  organismo  social  en  conjunto  y  c<Smo  reacciona  ^te?  He 
ahf  cuestiones  de  actualidad. 

Los  limites  de  este  trabajo  apenas  permitirdn  enunciar  algunos  problemas  de  grande 
importancia  en  los  tiempos  presentes.  No  es,  por  otra  parte,  nuestra  intenci6n 
estudiarlos  aqui  minuciosamente,  aino  establecer  las  orientaciones  que  en  la  en- 
sefianza  comercial  imponen. 

EL  COMPRADOR  EXPERTO. 

Dos,  por  lo  menoe,  son  los  que  intervienen  en  una  operaci6n  cualquiera  de  inter- 
cambio: el  comprador  y  el  vendedor.  El  uno  cambia  dinero  por  mercancfa,  y  el 
otro  trueca  mercancfa  por  dinero.  Ambos  estdn  interesados  en  realizar  lo  que  comtin- 
mente  se  llama  '*un  buen  negocio";  es  decir  recibir  en  cambio  de  lo  que  dan  algo 
que  estiman  de  mayor  valor  personal,  si  se  trata  de  artfculos  de  consumo,  o  de  mis 
alto  valor  social,  si  son  artfculos  que  compran  para  vender.  La  compra-venta  en- 
vuelve  el  proceso  irreducible  del  comercio  modemo,  y  el  comerciante  es  a  la  vez 
comprador  y  vendedor,  segtin  las  circunstancias;  de  consiguiente,  para  lograr  buen 
^xito,  deberd  unir  a  la  pericia  como  comprador  la  habilidad  como  vendedor. 

Por  lo  general  ambas  aptitudes  son  del  dominio  de  los  expertos  comerciantes,  pero 
el  gran  volumen  de  las  transacciones  modemas  ha  rendido  indispensable  el  relegar 
a  distintos  empleados  las  funciones  de  compra  y  venta  reservtodose  el  jefe  de  la  em- 
presa  o  el  dueilo  la  coordinaci6n  entre  ellas. 

El  puesto  de  comprador  en  los  grandes  establecimientos  es  de  alta  significaci<Sn, 
pues  de  las  operaciones  que  en  el  des3mpefio  de  ese  cargo  se  realizan  depende  en 
gran  parte  el  6xito  o  fracaso  del  negocio.  El  comprador  es  persona  entendida,  tu- 
nica, que  conoce  a  fondo  los  diversos  artfculos  del  ramo  y  sua  valores  respectivos. 
Es  ^1  quien  vigila  la  calidad  de  las  mercancfas  que  la  casa  adquiere  para  vender  a 
BUS  clientes,  y  quien  se  encai^  de  obtenerlas  al  precio  m^  bajo  posible. 

La  demanda  de  compradores  expertos  estd  en  constante  aumento,  ya  que  emana 
de  una  neceaidad  genuina  en  el  mundo  mercantil.  Corresponde,  por  tanto  a  los 
institutos  de  ensefianza  comercial,  proveer  los  medios  de  satisfacer  esta  demanda 
y  se  suscita  desde  luego  la  cueBti6n  acerca  de  c6mo  pueden  estas  instituciones  con- 
tribuir  a  la  preparaci6n  del  experto  comprador  tan  buscado  por  rae6n  de  su  misma 
utilidad. 

Pericia  en  el  ramo  es  evidentemente  requisito  esencial  del  experto  comprador. 
Haata  hace  relativamente  poco  tiempo  se  crefa,  y  en  algunas  partes  se  sigue  creyendo 
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adn,  que  dicha  perida  pnede  adquirine  tan  solo  mediante  un  largo  aprendizaje  a 
bsiae  de  observaddn  directa  y  i>enonal  durante  un  gran  ndmero  de  afioa.  No  quere- 
mo9  de  ningtin  modo  menoBpredar  el  valor  de  la  ezperienda  personal;  fuera  ridfculo 
hacerlo;  pero  si  deaeamoB  sefialar  aquf  que  el  m^todo  referido  es  demaslado  taidlo 
para  coireeponder  a  las  ezigencias  modemaa.  Hoy  dfa  no  es  posible  invertir  toda 
la  vida  de  un  hombre  para  hacer  de  61  un  comprador  mis  o  menoa  competente  en  uno 
o  varies  ramos.  Es  predso  que  en  unos  pocos  afLos,  a  lo  sumo,  llegue  a  ser  apto;  y  eeto 
96  puede  conseguir  con  la  ayuda  de  la  ciencia. 

Efectivamente  varies  establecimientos  de  ensefianza  comercial  ban  inaugurado 
cursoa  denomlnados  de  Tecnologfa  Comercial  basados  en  la  qufmica  industrial,  la 
mec^ca  aplicada  y  la  electricidad  prictica;  pero  esta  iniciativa  aunque  plausible, 
no  ha  producido  hasta  la  fecha  los  resultados  halagttefios  que  eran  de  esperarae.  El 
fracaso  parcial  de  estos  ensayoe  no  prueba,  sin  embargo,  la  incapacidad  de  la  ciencia 
para  lograr  el  objeto  propuesto. 

Consiste  la  dificultad  en  que  al  emprender  esta  clase  de  ensefianza,  las  institu- 
ciones  referidas  descuidaron  que  los  miamos  conocimientos,  y  hasta  mia  completos, 
podfan  adquirirse  ventajosamente  en  institutes  tecnoldgicos,  escuelas  industriaies, 
etc.,  mucho  mejor  equipados  para  impartir  esa  instniccito.  Y  sucedi6  lo  que  debfa 
suceder.  Los  alumnos  salidos  de  estas  dltimas  institnciones  estaban  mejor  pre* 
parados  y  la  competencia  pronunci6  su  fallo  inexorable. 

Conviene  no  confondir  la  ensefianza  tunica  comercial  con  la  ensefianza  t6cnica 
industrial.  Opino  que  cada  institucidn  debe  tener  su  esfera  propia  y  que  cualquier 
desviacidn  de  ella  produce  inevitablemente  un  derroche  de  enefgfas  y  dinero.  Lo 
que  la  6poca  modema  reclama  con  justificada  inaistencia  es  la  coordinacidn  de  la 
ensefianza.  Si  para  preparar  debidamente  al  comprador  eizperto  hay  que  ensefiarle 
qufmica,  ens6fiesele  en  hora  buena,  pero  iqu6  necesidad  Idgica  eziste  para  que  con 
ese  objeto  se  inaugure  un  nuevo  curso  de  dicha  materia  en  una  institucidn  de  en- 
sefianza  ttoiica  cemerdal,  si  per  ejemplo,  ya  se  dicta  uno  semejante  en  otra  insti- 
tucidn de  ensefiania  tdcnica  industrial?  De  manera  similar,  ai  el  hombre  de  n^gocios 
del  porvenir  tiene  que  conocer  el  derecho  meccantil,  ^por  qud  no  habr&  de  aprenderlo 
donde  lo  estudia  el  futuro  abogadci? 

La  pericia  necesaria  al  experto  comprador  pueden  impartirla  un  sinnt&mero  de 
instituciones  existentes  sin  recaigo  para  los  presupuestos  y  sin  que  los  instltutos  de 
ensefianza  tunica  comercial  se  aparten  de  su  eafera  propia  de  acci6n.  Si  el  com*' 
prador  experto,  seg(in  las  necesidades  del  pais,  ha  de  conocer,  por  ejemplo,  todo  lo 
relacionado  con  el  trigo,  el  mafz,los  ganados  o  cualesquieraotros  productos  de  indole 
similar,  deben  ensefiilrselo  los  institutes  de  ensefianza  agrfcola  o  agro-pecuaria,  y  si 
no  los  hay,  deben  fundarse,  estableci^dose  en  ellos  los  curses  respectivos;  ai  el 
experto  comprador  necesita  conocimientos  de  qufmica  pueden  impartfrselos  los  esta- 
blecimientos de  ensefianza  industrial,  y  si  falta  le  hicieren  conocimientos  de  me- 
c&nica,  electricidad  o  abogacfa,  las  facultades  de  ciencias  exactas  o  de  derecho  son 
las  indicadas  para  suministrirselos. 

La  6po(;a  modema  es  por  excelencia  una  era  de  especializaci6n.  No  se  pueds  ser 
experto  en  todo;  y  no  vale  gran  cosa  hoy  dfa  saber  un  poco  de  todo;  se  exige  mis 
bien  que  se  sepa  todo  de  un  poco.  No  existen  eu  rigor  muchas  personas  que  conozcan 
varios  negocios  a  fondo.  Es  pues  procedente  crear  oportunidades  para  que  quienes 
lo  deseen  puedan  adquirir  durante  el  perfodo  de  su  preparacidn  los  conocimientos 
t^nicos  necesarios  para  determinado  propdsito;  y  esto,  en  mi  sentir,  puede  realizarse 
convenientemente  en  la  forma  que  dejamos  indicada. 

^Quiere  esto  decir  que  en  la  preparaci6n  del  experto  comprador  no  habrin  de 
intervenir  los  institutos  comerciales?  De  ningdn  modo.  A  ellos  les  esti  reservada 
una  misidn  de  orden  transcendental.  ^Bastan  acaso  a6\o  conocimientos  de  agronomfa 
para  preparar  al  experto  comprador  de  trigo?  Ciertamente  no.  La  organizaci<Sn 
del  comercio  mundial,  la  naturaleza  de  la  demanda  en  general  y  del  trigo  en  particular, 
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las  fluctuacionea  de  loe  precios,  las  causae  a  que  obedecen,  el  coeto  de  producci6ii 
absoluto  y  relativo  y  los  factores  que  lo  afectan,  como  aaimismo  las  tendencias  eco- 
n6mica8  mia  remotas,  son  temas  cuya  importancia,  deede  el  punto  de  vista  del  comer- 
ciante,  exceden  a  la  mera  detenninacidn,  por  ejemplo,  de  la  calidad  y  procedencia  de 
los  granos,  porque  el  experto  comprador  de  trigos  debe  ser  necesariamente  inucho 
mis  que  un  simple  conocedor  del  artfculo;  tiene  que  saber  adquirirlo  de  tal  suerte 
que  su  venta  resulte  ventajosa. 

A  mi  mode  de  ver,  los  paises  hispano-americanos  est^  dedicando  en  sus  escuelas  e 
institutos  de  ensefianza  comercial  demasiada  atencidn  al  aspecto  legal  e  industrial 
del  asunto,  y  muy  poca  al  aspecto  econ6mico  que  es,  al  cabo,  el  m&s  importante  mirado 
deede  el  punto  de  vista  real  de  esas  instituciones.  Menos  abogacfa  y  m^  economla 
ee  la  formula  que  se  impone. 

Especializdndose  m^  en  los  problemas  estrictamente  econ6micos,  pueden  los 
institutos  de  ensefianza  comercial  contribuir  en  una  forma  eficaz  a  la  preparaci6n  de 
oompradores  expertos.  Lo  esencial  es  que  se  dediquen  estos  establecimientos  al 
estudio  intensivo  de  la  ciencia  econ<Smica,  pero  esforz&ndoee  porque  ese  estudio  sea 
pr6ctico,  de  inmediata  aplicaci6n  a  los  hechos  cotidianoe.  No  se  consigue  el  objeto 
propuesto  enunciando  la  teorfa  del  asunto,  por  mis  conecta  que  ^ta  sea,  si  se  deja  al 
alumno  que  haga  sus  propias  aplicaciones.  Los  mis  graves  desatinos  se  deben  a 
menudo  a  equivocadas  interpretaciones  de  principios  enteramente  correctos. 

Incdlquensele  al  alumno  principios  tan  exactos  como  permita  el  estado  actual  de 
la  ciencia  econdmica,  y  ya  que  para  esta  ensefianza  no  se  puede  disponer  de  un  labo- 
ratorio  como  para  la  flsica  o  qufmica,  por  ejemplo,  utilicese  abundantemente  la 
estadlstica,  esa  inagotable  fuente  de  datos  que  bien  ordenados  e  interpretadoe  tanto 
ensena.  No  son  los  hechos  que  importa  conocer  por  lo  que  en  sf  significan  sine  en 
sus  relaciones  reclprocas. 

La  verdadera  ciencia  no  es  sino  la  experiencia  propiamente  destilada;  es  el  resumen 
del  saber  humane  expresado  en  leyes  y  tendencias  de  aplicaci6n  general  a  fendmenos 
dados.  £1  experto  comprador,  aunque  en  forma  inconsciente,  procura  a  diario 
descubrir  las  leyes  y  tendencias  que  rigen  sus  propios  negocios;  y  un  sistema  de 
instrucci6n  que  le  ensefie  c6mo  efectuarlo  acertadamente  y  le  di  prictica  en  el  proce- 
dimiento  durante  el  perfodo  de  preparaci6n  seri  de  positivo  beneficio. 

Tambi^n  pueden  los  institutos  de  ensefianza  comercial  facilitar  la  preparaci6n  de 
expertos  compradores  impartiendo  s61idos  y  detallados  conocimientos  acerca  de  las 
fuentes  de  producci6n  mundial,  la  oiganizaci6n  mercantil  y  el  consume  social,  temas 
tratados  desgraciadamente  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  casos  con  harta  supeificialidad. 

En  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America,  donde  los  altos  estudios  comerdales  han 
llegado  a  su  mis  culminante  desarrollo,  se  han  puesto  ya  en  piictica  algunos  de  los 
principios  aquf  expueslos,  con  excelentes  resultadoe.  ^Es  su  aplicaci6n  &ctibli9  en 
loe  paises  hispano-americanos,  y  darin  tambiin  en  ellos  resultadoe  halagadores?  £1 
porvenir  lo  diri. 

EL  PEBITO  SN  PUBUCIDAD  T  BL  bIbIL  VBNDEDOR. 

Siendo  poco  lo  que  se  pioduzca,  poco  seri  lo  que  haya  para  vender,  quiere  dedne 
que  el  volumen  de  la  produccidn  determina  la  magnitud  del  intercambio.  De  una 
manera  similar,  siendo  pooo  lo  que  se  venda,  poco  seri  a  la  laiga  lo  que  se  produzca; 
lo  cual  significa  que,  a  su  vez,  la  magnitud  del  intercambio  determina  el  volumen  de 
la  producci6n.  £1  intercambio  y  la  producci6n  son,  pues,  fiactores  correlativos  y 
acttiian  y  reacttum  el  uno  sobre  el  otro. 

Ahora  bien,  tanto  el  concepto  de  prpducci6n  como  el  de  intercambio  pieeuponen 
el  de  la  demanda;  luego  cabe  preguntar  si  se  producen  las  mercancfas  que  se  de- 
Tn^nHftfi  y  en  la  cantidad  demandada;  o  se  demandan  las  que  se  pioducen  y  en  la 
cantidad  producida.    Enotros  tirminos:  ^se  produce  un  artlculo  porque  se  vende  o 
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•e  ven'de  porqua  se  produce?    Esta  pregunta  parece  puzamente  tedrica;  ein  embaigo 
8U  importancia  pr^tica  es  conaideiable. 

No  hace  mucho  deda  un  hdbil  jefe  de  empraea,  refiri^doee  a  ciertoe  artfculos: 
"Pocoe  Bon  loe  que  se  compran;  muchoa  loB  que  se  venden."  Lo  cierto  es  que  en  la 
actualidad  la  vasta  mayorfa  de  loe  productoiee  no  esperan,  para  disponer  de  sua  pro- 
ductoe,  a  que  loe  clientes  vengan  a  comprarloe,  sino  que  van  hacia  elloe  a  ofrec^raelos 
en  venta  con  el  fin  de  inducirlee  a  que  lo8  compren.  Dada  la  geneialidad  de  eete 
procedimiento,  el  productor  ha  llegado  a  ejercer  una  gran  influenda  aobre  la  demanda, 
al  punto  que  no  se  incurre  en  exageracidn  al  afirmar  que  en  la  actualidad  m^  ee  vende 
porque  se  produce  que  viceversa. 

En  efecto,  0*1  sistema  modemo  de  ventas  conBtituye  una  de  las  maravillas  de  nuestra 
era,  y  m^  que  ningiin  otro  elemento,  ha  contribufdo  al  enaanche  de  loa  horizontee 
industriales,  abriendo  nuevoa  mercados  e  intensificando  loe  consumoe  en  loa  ya  exis- 
tentes.  La  gran  competencia  que  prevalece  en  la  6poca  presente  ha  impulsado  esta 
nueva  actividad  a  un  grado  de  desarroUo  tal  que  por  dtil  que  sea  hoy  dfa  una  industrial 
est^  destinada  al  fracaso  si  no  dispone  de  un  sistema  adecuado  de  ventas. 

Los  m&B  hdbiles  comerciantes  reconocen  la  necesidad  de  hallar  cada  vez  mayor 
salida  a  sus  productos  y  no  escatiman  esfuerzos  para  acrecentar  la  demanda  de  ellos 
con  el  fin  de  multiplicar  las  ventas.  L6granse,  por  lo  general,  estos  propdsitos  me- 
diante  acertadas  campafias  de  propaganda  convenientemente  secundadas  por  bien 
adiestrados  cuerpos  de  h&biles  agentes  vendedores.  La  organizacidn  debida  de  estas 
actividades  es  uno  de  loe  problemas  de  importancia  vital  en  el  comercio  moderno. 

C6mo  coDfeccionar  los  correspondientes  planes  y  Uevarlos  a  cabo  son  conocimientoe 
indispensables  al  comerciante  progresista,  que  los  iustitutos  de  ensefianza  comercial 
estdn  indudablemente  destinados  a  sumiulBtrar.  Hasta  la  fecha,  muy  poco  han 
realisado  eo  este  sentido  los  palses  de  Hispano- America,  acaao  por  las  dificultades 
aparentes  del  asuoto.  Los  ciuik>8  preparados  por  las  "  Interuational  Correspondence 
Schools"  y  el  *^ Alexander  Hamilton  Institute/'  ambos  de  los  Estados  Unidos, 
demuestran  que  los  obstdculos  no  son  del  todo  insuperables.  Aunque  estd  muy 
difundida  la  propaganda  en  Sud  America,  el  elemento  de  afici6n,  en  contraste  con  el 
de  profeaidn,  abunda  atin  demaaiado  en  ella.  Muchoa  milea  de  peaoa  ae  pierden  cada 
afio  debido  a  la  incompeteucia  de  loa  que  ae  hacen  paaar  por  expertoa  en  publicldad. 
Grandemente  podrfan  loa  iuatitutoa  de  enaefianza  comercial  contributr  al  progreso  de 
sua  reapectivos  palsee  estableciendo  c&tedraa  de  publicidad  cientffica  dictadaa  por 
eapedalistas  para  preparar  verdaderoe  expertos  en  la  materia. 

El  puesto  de  jefe  de  propaganda  en  loa  grandee  establecimieotoa  ea  uno  de  loa  mia 
importa  itea  y  mejor  remuperadoa,  pero  aacaaeaa  laa  peraonaa  capaccs  de  deaempefiarlo 
competentemente.  Preparando  genuinoa  expertoa  en  publicidad  dignificarfan  loa 
eatablecimientoa  de  enaefianza  comercial  una  profeai6n  que  eaUl  muy  en  boga, 
Iloiando  al  miamo  tiempo  un  vacfo  hondamente  aentido.  El  concepto  que  de  eaa 
pn>fe6i6n  ae  tiene  en  loa  palaea  audamericanoa  ea  del  todo  aatiafactorio:  por  lo  cual 
uige  la  inlciativa  institucional  a  fin  de  evitar  el  deapreatigio  que  una  inacci6n  pro- 
longada  acarrearfa  inevitablemente. 

Forman  parte  int^grante  del  modemo  aistema  de  ventaa,  cuerpoa  de  agentea  cuya 
miaiiSn  conaiate  en  aprovechar  debidamente  el  interns  de  parte  de  loa  futuroa  clientea 
que  loa  productorea  ae  eafuerzan  en  despertar  mediante  bien  dirigidaa  campafiaa 
de  publicidad .  El  ^xito  colectivo  d e  estoe  verdaderoa  ej drcitoa  depende  naturalmente 
de  la  habilidad  individual  de  cada  uno  de  aua  elementoa  componentes;  y  aaf  ae 
procura  reclutarloa  con  loa  que  ofrecen  mejorea  probabilidadea  de  realizar  una  acci6n 
eficaz. 

La  falta  caai  abaoluta  de  h&bilea  vendedorea  en  loa  palaea  latinoamericanoa,  ee 
notozia  y  conatituye  uno  de  loa  m&a  gravea  obatdculoa  con  que  han  tropezado  para 
deaanollar  aua  negocioa  de  reconocida  utilidad  gran  ndmero  de  empreaaa,  que  en 
otraa  partea  del  mundo  no  han  hallado  caai  ningunaa  dificultadee  en  eate  aentido. 
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Conaderable  ee,  en  efecto,  el  contnste  entre  la  escaaez  de  vendedores  exi>erto6  aquf 
y  8u  relativa  abundancia  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  Me  inclino  a  creer  que  el  concepto 
poco  halagador  que  se  tiene  en  estaa  regiones  del  vendedor,  y  la  ausencia  absoluta 
de  inatituciones  dedicadas  a  la  eneefianza  de  la  pzofe8i6n  que  ^1  encama,  explica 
eate  fen6meno. 

El  prototipo  del  vendedor  en  los  patses  hkpano-americanoe  es  el  corredor,  mal 
visto,  y  en  muchos  casoe,  con  fundamento.  Componen  el  gremio  individuos  de 
eecasa  o  ninguna  preparaci6n  y  de  habilidad  a  lo  sumo  mediocre.  Quien  no  sirve 
para  otra  coea  dedlcase,  por  lo  general,  al  corretaje.  iQ\i6  puede  esperarse  de  ele- 
mentos  semejantes?  Los  miseros  resultados  que  caai  siempre  obtienen,  y  la  existencia 
precaria  que  est&n  obligados  a  pasar  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  caaos,  es  indicacidn  clara  de 
un  orden  de  capacidad  muy  reducida.  Gonvertir  mediante  una  adecuada  preparacidn 
en  hdbil  vendedor  al  simple  corredor  y  elevar  el  oficio  de  6ste  al  nivel  de  verdadera 
profesidn  aon  obligacionss  que  deben  imponerse  las  instituciones  de  ensefianza 
comercial. 

Al  magnffico  6xito  comercial  logrado  en  los  Estados  Ui^dos  ha  contribufdo  sin 
duda  grandemente  la  espl6ndida  organizaci6n  del  sistema  de  ventas.  En  muy  alto 
concepto  se  tiene  alU  la  profesi6n  del  vendedor,  a  quien  se  considera,  como  en  rigor 
lo  es,  un  educador  que  procura  beneficiar  al  publico  colocando  a  su  alcance  las  dltimaa 
producciones  del  progreso  modemo,  al  propio  tiempo  que  se  beneficia  a  sf  mismo. 
Su  labor  es  enteramente  digna  y  constantemente  aumenta  la  conaideracidn  social 
que  se  le  dispensa.  Deograciadamente  no  sucede  atin  otro  tanto  en  los  pafsea  de 
Hispano-Am^rica. 

La  dignidad  del  cargo  de  vendedor  ea  un  concepto  que  los  institutes  de  ensefianza 
comercial  deben  inculcar  a  sus  alumnos.  Habrd  agentes  cuya  misidn  no  sea  digna  de 
encomio  porque  ofrecen  en  venta  no  86I0  cosas  iniltiles  sino  hasta  perjudicialee,  pero 
el  verdadero  vendedor,  el  que  hace  ver  c6mo  una  sentida  necesidad  puede  con* 
venientemente  ser  satisfecha,  merece  los  mejores  elogios. 

La  gran  utilidad  de  los  servicios  del  genuine  vendedor  en  los  tiempos  modemos  es 
evidente,  si  se  considera  que  en  nuestra  6poca  de  competencia  intensa  ya  no  puede 
existir  la  pasividad  comercial  de  antafio,  basada  en  la  suposici6n,  quiz&s  coirecta 
entonces,  de  que  los  que  tenfan  algo  que  vender  y  los  que  ese  algo  necesitaban  llegarfan 
naturalmente  a  encontrarse  y  satisfacer  sus  mutuos  deseoe.  En  la  actualidad  es  el 
vendedor  quien  sobrepujando  la  inerciay  la  apatfa  contribuye  a  impulsar  la  humanidad 
constantemente  hacia  el  progreso  econ6mico  y  social.  Se  venden,  por  ejemplo,  muy 
pocas  p61iza8  de  seguroe,  que  los  mismos  interesados  hayan  ido  a  comprar  por  propia 
iniciativa;  sin  embargo,  miles  de  viudas  y  hu6rfanoe  tienen  que  agradecer  al  agente 
que  demoetr6  al  padre  0  hermano  la  necesidad  de  asegurar  su  vida.  De  ima  manera 
similar,  muy  pocas  miquinas  de  escribir  y  calcular  se  habrfan  vendido  sin  un  servicio 
apropiado  de  agentes.  Se  ban  abierto  camino  hoy  dia  estos  aparatos  entre  las  per- 
Bonas  de  tendencias  ultra-conservadoias  debido  principalmente  a  la  convicci6n  que 
los  vendedores  han  sabido  impartir  al  publico  acerca  de  su  eficiencia  y  economfa. 

Bastante  generalizada  es  la  idea  de  que  el  buen  vendedor  nace  tal,  y  que  poco  o 
nada  vale  la  instrucci6n  que  sobre  su  oficio  puede  suministrarse.  Ahora  bien,  sin 
duda  quien  posea  dotes  especiales  alcanzar&  mayor  perfecci6n  en  el  arte  de  vender  que 
quien  no  est6  asl  dotado;  pero  cometen  ciertamente  un  error  los  que  creen  que  no  es 
provechoea  absolutamente  la  ensefianza  de  este  arte.  Lo  mismo  tendrfa  que  decirse 
desde  luego  de  la  ensefianza  de  la  mtidca,  de  la  pintura,  etc. 

La  experiencia  ha  demostrado  las  grandes  ventajas  pr^ticas  de  las  escuelas  de 
adiestramiento  para  vendedores  (salesmen's  training  schools)  que  forman  parte  inte- 
grante  del  sistema  de  ventas  de  las  mis  grandes  y  mejor  orgaoizadas  empresas  de  los 
Estados  Unidos.  La  mayorfa  de  las  casas  que  necesitan  emplear  numeroso  personal 
de  ventas  tienen  establecidas  escuelas  propias  donde  loe  aspirantes  son  sometidoe  a 
riguroaa  disciplina  pedag6gica  durante  cierto  tiempo,  al  cabo  del  cual  rinden  un 
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ezamen  pidctico  y  d  resultan  apiobadoe  reciben  el  nombmniento  para  el  puesto 
flolicitado.  Las  compafifas  acreditadas  cuidan  afanosamente  de  bu  reputaci6ii,  y  3^ 
que  el  concepto  que  de  ellaa  se  forma  el  futuro  comprador  depende  dela  impreddn  que 
hacen  sobre  61  bub  vendedoree,  no  Be  tolera  que  un  agente  incompetente  represente  la 
empzoBa. 

En  estas  escuelas  se  dedica  considerable  atenci6n  a  la  euBefianza  del  ramo  particular 
de  la  empreea,  puesto  que  es  de  importanda  fundamental  que  el  vendedor  conozca  a 
fondo  el  artfculo  que  va  a  ofrecer.  No  obstante,  en  todas  ellas  se  inculca  ademiis  a 
loB  alumnos  una  serie  de  principios  relatives  al  arte  de  vender,  de  aplicaddn  general  e 
invariables,  fuese  el  negocio  el  que  fuere. 

He  aqul  a  mi  modo  de  ver,  una  excelente  oportunidad;  no  para  que  los  institutos  de 
ensefianza  comercial  compitan  con  las  eecuelas  de  las  empresas  privadas,  sine  para, 
que  les  proporcionen  materia  prima  casi  totalmente  elaborada  en  la  forma  de  educandos 
que  tengan  ya  los  conocimientos  fundamentales  y  a  quienes  para  convertir  en  h&biles 
vendedores  sea  necesario  tan  s61o  ensefiar  los  rudimentos  del  ramo  particular  de  que 
se  trate. 

EL  JEPS  DE   EMPBE8A. 

Sin  duda  alguna  el  lucro  es  el  incentive  principal  de  todo  comercio;  el  intercambio 
de  unos  artfculos  por  otros  o  por  servidos  o  entre  si  sin  la  idea  de  ganar,  ciertamente  no 
caracteriza  la  generalidad  de  las  operadones  mercantiles  modemas.  Cuanto  mejores 
probabilidades  de  realizar  ganandas  ofrece  un  negocio  tan  to  m^  atrayente  se  le  con- 
sidera,  puesto  que  lo  que  asfduamente  busca  el  comerciante  es  obtener  beneficio. 
Pero  no  es  por  supuesto  el  provecho  absolute  sine  el  relative  que  m^s  le  condeme,  y 
asf  el  prop<5sito  que  persigue  es  el  de  lograr  el  mAximo  de  rendimiento  con  el  mfniiro 
de  gasto.  C6mo  conseguir  este  resultado  es  el  problema  comerdal  por  excelencia 
que  los  jefes  de  empresa  tienen  necesariamente  que  resolver  en  forma  satisfactoria. 

La  ciencia  econ6mica  ha  demostrado  que  el  secrete  de  la  solud6n  de  este  problema 
estriba  en  la  debida  cooidinad6n  de  los  elementos  componentes  del  negocio;  por  lo 
cual  la  habilidad  organizadora  constituye  evidentemente  el  m^  indispensable  requi- 
sito  del  jefe  de  empresa.  Todo  comerdante  reconoce  que  la  buena  oiganizad6n  es  de 
decisiva  transcendencia  para  el  ^to  de  cualquier  negocio.  A  nadie  escapari,  sin 
embargo,  que  la  buena  marcha  de  la  empresa  es  igualmente  de  importanda  funda- 
mental. Menester  es,  pues,  que  el  jefe  de  empresa  adem^  de  habUidad  organizadora 
poeea  capaddad  administrativa,  o  ejecutiva,  como  suele  UamAnele. 

Del  miamo  modo  que  se  requiere  talento  para  el  cultivo  de  cualquiera  de  las  alias 
manifeBtaciones  del  ingenio  humano,  el  desempefio  competente  de  las  funciones  de 
OKganizador  y  administrador  exige  una  habilidad  extraordinaria,  que,  descontando 
loB  requisitOB  penonales  indispeuBables,  pueden  en  gran  parte  impartir  Iob  institutoe 
de  enHefianwi  comercial.  La  preparaci6n  de  peritos  oiganicadores  y  adminiBtradores 
repreaenta,  en  efecto,  la  mis  elevada  misidn  que  estos  establecimientoB  eeUxk  Uamados 
a  realizar,  constituyendo  el  6xito  de  bus  graduados  el  mis  alto  exponente  y  la  medida 
del  m^to  y  eficacia  de  su  ensefianza. 

Si  bien  la  habilidad  organizadora  y  la  capaddad  administrativa  representan  fun- 
cioneB  complementariaB,  Iob  conocimientos  mejor  indicados  para  la  una  son  de  un 
orden  distinto  que  los  m^  a  prop<5sito  para  la  otra.  El  organizador  necesita  conocer  Iob 
principioB  generales  referentes  a  la  acci6n  de  las  fuerzas  econ^micas  que  directa  o 
indirectamente  afecten  el  negocio  de  que  se  trate,  siendo  la  preparacidn  de  mayor 
eflcada  para  61  la  que  le  habilita  para  relacionar  los  elementos  en  armonioBO  conjunto. 
Para  ello  nada  hay  nUis  apropiado  que  un  estudio  condenzudo  de  ciencia  econdmica 
con  trabajoB  pr^ticos  intensivos  sobre  oiganizacidn  mercantil.  El  admiDistrador,  por 
otra  parte,  aunque  tambidn  necesita  estar  versado  en  los  principios  generales  mencio- 
nadoB,  ha  menester  principalmente  de  una  serie  de  conocimientos  t^cnicosde  aplicacidn 
inmediata  a  la  empresa.    El  administrador  es  por  lo  general  el  ti6cxdco,  el  experto  en 
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el  nmo  y  el  enteadido  en  el  movimiento  cotidiano  del  negocio,  cuyoe  detalles  tiene 
que  domiiuur.  Pericia  en  la  contabilidad  y  en  la  rutina  oficinista  o  piictica  de  eacri- 
toirio  aon  indupenaAbles  al  adminiatrador  que  aspira  lograr  bala^efio  6xito  en  su 
trabajo. 

Puesto  que  el  jefe  de  empresa  tiene  que  ser  excelente  organizador  y  a  la  vez  buen 
adminutrador,  como  ya  se  ha  dicho,  se  impone  en  la  ensefianza  comercial  un  plan 
combinado.  La  instrucci6n  no  debe  ser  demasiado  te6rica  ni  exclusivamente  pric' 
tica.  Exceaoa  de  teorla  producen  sofiadoree  incapaces  de  resolver  satisfactoriamente 
loa  problemaa  que  en  la  prictica  ae  preaentan.  Del  miemo  mode,  una  ensefianza 
pr&ctica  en  demasfa  crea  espfritua  rutinarios  intransigentes  de  estrechos  horizontea 
y  poco  alcance,  que  sdlo  aaben  ejecutar  lo  que  otroe  les  mandaji,  y  eao  no  siempre 
bien.  Loa  instituto  sde  enaefianza  comercial  no  deben  pecar  por  exceeo  de  teoiia 
ni  de  prictica;  aino  mia  bien  demoetrar  bu  habilidad  oi^aiiizadora  combinando  en 
armonioao  conjunto  loa  conocimientoa  te6rico6  y  prdcticos  indispenaablea  al  modemo 
jefe  de  empreaa. 

LA  ]fI8l6N  DE  LOB  INSTITUTOS  DE   ALTOS   E8TUDI08  COMERCIALE8. 

Conviene  notar  aquf  la  diferencia  entre  la  Indole  de  la  labor  educativa  propia  de 
laa  escuelas  preparatoriaa  y  la  de  loa  institutoe  de  altos  estudioa  comercialea.  El 
objetivo  principal  de  laa  primeraa  ee  former  competentes  auxiliares  de  comercio:  y  el 
de  los  segundos,  preparar  expertos  compradores,  peritos  en  publicidad,  hdbiles  vende- 
dores,  organizadores  experimentadoa,  eficientes  administradores  y,  en  general,  exce- 
lentes  jefes  de  empreaa.  Si  bien  ea  aensible  que  las  escuelaa  preparatorias  hayan 
interpretado  tan  estrechamente  laa  funciones  del  auxiliar  de  comercio,  al  punto  de 
limitarlaa  a  las  del  simple  oficinista,  el  trabajo  que  ellas  efectuan  merece  alto  elogio, 
pues  ban  contribufdo,  sin  duda,  al  progreso  comercial  de  estoe  dltimoa  tiempoa  aumi- 
nistrando,  no  verdaderoa  peritos  mercantiles  como  reza  el  diploma  de  muchos  de  eatoa 
eatablecimientos,  aino  tenedorea  de  libros,  corresponsales,  eeten6graioB  y  mecan6grafoa 
mia  o  menoB  iddneoa.  La  Indole  compleja  de  los  negocios  modemoe  reclama,  ain  em- 
bargo, un  grade  mis  alto  de  inatruccidn  de  lo  que  laa  eacuelaa  preparatoriaa  eatAn 
capadtadaa  para  suminiatrar.  De  ahl  que  institutoe  de  altoe  eetudioa  comercialea^ 
diferentemente  equipadoe,  ae  hayan  fundado  con  creciente  frecuencia  en  la  tiltima 
d^ada.  Laa  orientacionee  que  rigen  a  estos  establecimientoe,  aunque  han  paaado  ya 
del  eatado  embrionario  hillanae  adn  en  laetapa  experimental.  Ea  de  uigente  actuali- 
dad  fijar  la  eafera  de  accidn  de  eataa  inatitucionee  y  eatablecer  defixiitivamente  laa 
normaa  que  habr&n  de  adoptane. 

Sean  loa  que  fueren  loa  principioa  aobre  loa  cualea  haya  opinionea  diveigentee,  diff - 
cilmente  ae  pondii  en  duda  la  neceaidad  de  emprender  el  aaunto  deade  el  mia  amplio 
punto  de  viata.  La  eetrechez  de  concepto  conduce  directamente  al  dogmatiamo, 
infranqueable  barrera  contra  la  cual  ae  han  eatrellado  caai  dempre  laa  mis  brUlantea 
iniciativaa  en  el  campo  de  la  educaci6n.  Loa  fen<Smenoa  y  actividadea  que  en  el 
tdrmino  comercio  involucramoa,  aon  de  un  orden  eatrictameote  cientffico,  y  qercen 
unA  gnn  influencia  aocial.  Su  eatudio  exige,  en  conaecuencia,  alta  cultura  y  elevadaa 
aapincionaa. 

Podemoe  conaiderar  el  car&cter  general  de  la  enaefianza  que  loa  inatitutoa  de  altoe 
eetudioa  comercialea  deben  aumijaiatrar,  bajo  doe  de  aua  faaea  principalea,  a  aaber: 
la  faae  aocial  y  la  faae  pedag<5gica.  Deade  el  punto  de  vista  aocioldgico  ea  meneater 
compenetrar  al  alumno  ante  todo  de  que  el  comerciante  repreaenta  una  entidad  aociai 
y  que  ai  bien  el  lucro  conatituye  au  principal  incentive  le  ea  dado  obtenerlo  tan. 
a61o  en  virtud  del  orden  aocial  exiatente.  £1  comerciante  tiene  obligacionee  no 
B61amente  para  conaigo  y  para  con  aua  clientea  aino  tambi^n  para  con  la  aociedad.  Ojali 
nueatioe  hombres  de  negocioa  tnvieran  eato  aiempre  preeente  y  obraran  de  conforml- 
dad.  Loe  conflictoe  tan  cruelee  y  comunee  hoy  en  dla  entre  capitaUataa  y  obreroa 
no  tendrian  entoncea  raz6n  de  aer  y  deaapareceilan,  aiempre  por  aupueeto  que  amboa 
bandos  eetuvieaen  animadoa  de  unoe  miamoe  aentimientoe  de  concordia  y  juaticia. 
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Ab(  como  la  escuela  piimaiia  inculca  en  el  corazdn  del  nilio  esos  hondos  ideales  de 
patriotiflzno  que  imperan  en  el  alma  del  veidadero  ciudadano,  asf  loe  institutoe  de  altos 
estudios  comercialeB  deben  arraigar  en  la  mente  de  sub  alumnos  esos  sentimientos  de 
rectitud  y  equidad  sin  los  cuales  la  annonfa  econdmica  es  irrealizable  y  el  civismo 
86I0  una  ficci6n.  Se  impone  necesariamente  una  actitud  docente  que  ensefie  a 
respetar  como  sagradas  las  promesas  hechas  e  ineludibles  los  compromisos  contrafdos, 
asf  como  a  observar,  no  la  palabra  de  la  ley  sino  su  espfritu  justiciero.  De^graciadap 
mente  estd  demasiado  generalizada  todavfa  la  idea  de  que  la  mejor  tran8acci6n  es  la 
que  beneficia  a  una  sola  de  las  partes.  £1  aprovecharse  de  la  debilidad  o  ignorancia 
del  ptiblico  para  cobrar  por  un  artfculo  no  su  justo  valor  sino  un  precio  excesivo,  y  el 
regateo,  verdadero  anacronismo  mercantile  con  la  gran  p^rdida  de  tiempo  y  la  falta 
de  seriedad  que  implica,  son  aaimismo  pr&cticas  bochomosas  harto  comunes,  cuya 
eliminaci6n  deberfan  procurar  los  institutos  de  altos  estudios  comerciales  por  todoB 
los  medios  a  su  alcance. 

Mirada  desde  el  punto  de  vista  pedagdgico,  la  diaciplina  mental  ha  de  ser  el  ob- 
jetivo  primordial  de  la  eneeilanza  en  esas  instituciones.  No  obstante,  cierta  base  de 
conocimientoa  concretos  es  indispensable,  puesto  que  el  razonamiento  no  consiste 
al  fin  de  cuentas  sino  en  relacionar  los  hechos  mismos.  Hay  que  recordar  siempre  que 
los  hechos  no  rovisten  su  verdadera  importancia  sino  cuando  se  les  considera  en  sus 
relaciones  mds  remotas.  Ensenar  a  los  alumnos  de  los  institutos  de  altos  estudios 
comerciales  a  observar  los  fen6menos  que  les  conciemen,  relacionarlos  entre  s£  y 
verificar  las  conclusiones  confrontdndolas  con  los  hechos,  equivale  en  mi  humilde 
opinion  a  suministrarles  el  bagaje  mental  mds  precioso  de  que  se  les  puede  dotar. 

Pero  no  habrd  de  ser  ^sta  una  ensefianza  te<5rica,  sino  emineDtemente  pr&ctica. 
No  seri  el  profesor  quien  haga  el  trabajo  sino  los  alumnos  guiados  por  ^1.  Si  nota 
que  sus  discfpulos  no  observan  correctamente  los  fendmenos  que  se  proponen  estudiar, 
debe  indicarles  el  error,  de  tal  suerte  que  no  vuelvan  a  cometerlo;  si  razonan  imper- 
fectamente  les  explicard  en  forma  concreta  a  qu^  se  debe  la  incorreccI6n,  mostrando 
al  nusmo  tiempo  el  m6todo  certero;  finalmente,  si  ve  que  la  verificaci6n  de  los  hechoe 
es  parcial,  o  adolece  de  cualquier  otro  defecto,  lo  seiLalar^,  sugiriendo  la  manera  de 
sobrepujar  el  inconveniente,  y  de  evitarlo  en  lo  sucesivo. 

El  profesor  seii  en  todo  tiempo  un  gula  para  encaminar  debidamente  al  educando. 
No  hay  mejor  mode  de  aprender  a  hacer  algo  bien,  que  hac^^dolo.  Si  los  alumnos 
de  los  institutos  de  altos  estudios  comerciales  habr&n  de  ser  beneficiados  con  la  ins- 
trucci6n  que  se  les  proporcione,  deber&  ensefiteeles  durante  todo  el  perfodo  de  su 
apreodizaje  a  resolver  problemaa  id^nticos  a  los  que  mis  taide  se  les  presentar&n 
en  la  pr&ctica  cotidiana  de  su  labor. 

El  m^todo  del  seminario,  correctamente  adoptado  a  los  altos  estudios  comerciales 
lavorece  sin  duda  grandemente  la  aplicaci6n  de  los  principios  aqui  enunciados. 
Por  mis  que  hasta  la  fecha  no  se  han  obtenido  atin  los  resultados  que  eran  de  esperane, 
me  permito  afirmar  que  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  cases  la  dificultad  no  consiste  en  el 
m^todo  sino  en  bu  aplicaci6n  defectuosa. 

Para  que  el  seminario  de  los  institutoB  de  ensefianza  comercial  tenga  verdadero 
m^rito,  menester  es  que  se  oiganice  a  base  de  laboratorio  y  se  realicen  en  61  loe 
ideales  que  venimos  exponiendo.  La  estadfstica  brinda  material  en  abundaocia  y 
espera  paciente  en  grueeos  voltimenes  imperturbados  por  el  polvo  y  los  afios,  a  que 
alguien  venga  y  los  obligue  a  revelar  loe  secretos  que  tan  afanosamente  guardan. 
La  ciencia  en  su  constante  marcha  hacia  la  perfecci6n  necesita  valientes  exploradoree 
de  lo  desconocido  para  ayudar  a  descorrer  el  prof  undo  velo  que  pesa  adn  Bobre  la 
mayorfa  de  loe  fen6menos  y  actividades  econ6micos.  Los  institutos  de  altos  estudios 
comerciales  son  los  indicados  para  suministrar  los  reclutas. 
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The  Chaibhan.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Araya  Bennett,  director  of 
the  Commercial  Institute  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  the  following  paper 
will  now  be  presented  before  adjournment,  as  read  by  title: 


PREPARAaON  PARA  LA  CARRERA  COMERCUL  EN  CHILE;  PUNTO  DE 
VISTA  LAHNOAMERICANO  DE  LA  ENSENANZA  COMERaAL. 

Por  FRANCISCO  ARAYA  BENNETT, 
Director  del  Instituto  Comercial  de  ValparaiiO,  Chile. 

La  independencia  de  las  naciones  hispano-americanas  fu6  un  movimiento  que 
cambi6  por  completo  el  estado  en  que  se  hallaban  como  dependencias  espafiolas. 
Mientras  la  independencia  no  signified  para  los  Estados  Unidos  m&B  que  una  lucha 
en  favor  del  mantenimiento  del  gbbiemo  por  si  mismo  de  que  disfrutaban  y  contra 
el  cual  atent6  un  ministerio  ingles,  en  la  America  espafiola  el  gobiemo  propio  era 
desconocido  y  tuvo  que  crearse  preparando  al  pueblo,  ventajosamente,  para  com- 
prenderlo  y  para  ejercerlo.  Esta  seccidn  de  la  America  era  legislada  y  administrada 
desde  la  peninsula  hispana  y,  desde  alU,  el  rey  designaba  a  los  gobemantes  y  em- 
pleados,  y  disponla  cudnto  aquf  debfa  hacerse  y  pensarse. 

Pasar  del  absolutismo  colonial  a  la  democracia  republicana,  no  era  la  obra  de  un 
momento  y  no  podia  realizarse  sin  sobrellevar  hondas  perturbaciones,  ni  sin  errores 
y  transtomos  muy  explicables. 

En  el  lejano  Reino  de  Chile,  los  libertadores  comprendieron,  desde  el  primer  instante 
que  el  mejor  medio  de  cimentar  sobre  s61idas  bases  las  instituciones  republicanas 
consistia  en  difundir  la  instruccidn  que  prepara  al  ciudadano  y  que  debe  alcanzar 
lo  mismo  al  letrado,  a  quien  gradtia  la  universidad,  que  al  agricultor,  artesano,  minero, 
comerciante  o  industrial,  a  quien  guia  la  neceeidad  apremiante  de  la  subsistencia  o  la 
esperanza  de  la  fortuna. 

En  el  afio  1813,  el  nuevo  gobiemo  fund6  en  Santiago  de  Chile  el  Instituto  Nacional 
que  hoy,  m^  que  centenario  y  rico  en  tradiciones,  ocupa  adn  el  primer  rango  entre 
los  planteles  de  enseflanza  secundaria  del  pais.  En  el  expediente  parlamentario  de 
6u  fundaci6n  se  hallan  muy  bien  expuestas  cu&les  eran  las  ideas  que  en  aquella  ^poca 
animaban  a  los  padres  de  la  Repdblica  respecto  a  la  extensidn  que  debiera  abarcar 
la  instniccidn  nacional.  Segtin  ellos,  el  nidevo  plantel  deberia  comprender  todaa 
las  ciencias  sagradas,  naturales  y  civiles  o,  como  lo  expresa  en  su  i^forme  el  rector 
del  colegio  carolino,  el  instituto  estarfa  destinado  a  ser  ''una  escuela  universal  donde 
se  formen  el  edeeilatico,  el  abogado,  el  eatadista,  el  magistrado,  el  caballero,  el  arte- 
fumo,  el  m^ico,  el  minero,  el  comerciante;  en  una  palabra,  el  que  desee  ser  dtil  a  bus 
flemejantes  y  a  sf  mismo." 

Lofl  recursos  pecuniarioe  e  intelectuales  de  que  disponia  Chile  no  permitieron  que 
tan  vastoe  planes  se  realizaran  en  su  totalidad  y,  despu^  de  la  reconquista  espafiola,  al 
afianzarse  la  Repdblica  con  las  victorias  de  Chacabuco  y  Maipd,  el  Instituto  Nacional 
especializd  su  acci6n  con  loe  caracteres  de  plantel  de  enseflanza  secundaria  general, 
prepazatorio  de  la  enseflanza  universitaria  y,  hasta  que  la  universidad  no  se  abri6 
como  institucidn  aparte  (1844),  tuvo  tambi^n  una  secci6n  universitaria  que  se  segregd 
e  independiz6  de  ^1,  asi  como  despu^s  se  le  ha  segregado  el  intemado  para  formar  un 
nuevo  colegio  que  Ueva  el  nombre  de  uno  de  sus  m^  ilustres  rectoree:  "Intemado 
Diego  BanoB  Anna." 

La  Universidad  de  Chile  ha  sido  aqui,  desde  su  fundacidn,  el  centro  de  la  vida 
intelectual  del  pais  y,  lograr  bus  honores  y  merecer  sus  gradoe,  la  aspiracidn  m&s 
acariciada  por  la  juventud  chilena.    Los  laudables  propdeitos  de  atender  a  la  pre- 
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jwracidn  de  las  dem^  actividadee  juveniles  se  retardaion  taato  por  el  buen  ^xito  y 
por  el  brillo  de  aquella  inetitucidn  cuanto  por  la  eBtrechez  del  erario,  principal  y, 
durante  mucho  tiempo,  caai  el  linico  soetenedor  de  la  enfiefianza  nacional. 

Durante  la  administracidn  del  Presidente  Balmaceda  (1886-1891),  la  primera  que 
Be  vi6  libre  de  las  preocupaciones  de  la  guerra  contra  el  Perd  y  Bolivia  (1879-1881  y 
1883),  y  la  primera  que  pudo  aprovechar  la  holgura  fiscal  que  produjo  el  monopolio 
chileno  del  salitre,  se  esbozaron  otra  vez  planes  educacionales  de  indole  general,  que 
abarcaran  todos  los  drdenes  de  actividad  abiertos  a  las  iniciativas  juveniles,  y  de 
nuevo  se  habld,  en  la  Memoria  Ministerial  de  1889,  de  establecer  planteles  de  en- 
sefianza  comercial.  Antes  de  esto  se  habfa  ya  creado  un  institute  agrfcola,  y  se  habfa 
desanollado,  primero  al  amparo  de  la  universidad  y  luego  con  casa  aparte,  la  ense- 
fianza  minora. 

Sin  embargo,  hasta  la  administracidn  del  Presidente  don  FedericoErr&zuriz  E^chaurren 
no  se  abri6  el  primer  institute  nacional  de  comercio. 

En  el  Anuario  del  Institute  Comercial  de  Santiago,  correspondiente  a  1902,  se  halla 
la  historia  completa  y  documentada  de  la  creaci6n  de  ese  colegio.  De  ella  resulta, 
que  se  tuvieron  en  vista,  al  principio,  el  Institute  Superior  de  Comercio  de  Amberee 
y  la  Escuela  de  Altos  Elstudioe  Comercialee  de  Paris,  a  fin  de  establecer,  segdn  esos 
modelos,  una  escuela  superior  de  ensefianza  comercial.  Se  contrat6,  para  darle 
Bolidez  y  forma  a  la  nueva  creaci6n,  a  un  belga  que  no  lleg6  a  asumir  su  cargo,  a  don 
Jos6  Fischweiler.  Mas  adelante  se  dej6  de  lado  la  idea  de  fundar  una  Universidad 
Comercial  y  se  estudi6  el  plan  de  los  institutes  t^cnicos  italianos,  a  fin  de  crear  mis 
bien  escuelas  pr&cticas  que,  por  igual,  despertaran  en  la  juventud  inter^  por  las 
industrias  y  i)or  el  comercio.  Esta  disparidad  de  prop6sitos  acarre6  una  serie  de 
planes  y  de  medidas  que  no  se  concilian  entre  si,  hasta  que,  al  fin,  estos  planteles 
ban  ido  tomando  una  fisonomia  propia  que  los  acerca  m&a  que  nada  a  escuelas  secun- 
darias  de  comercio,  como  la  que  la  c&mara  de  comercio  sostiene  en  la  Avenida  Trudaine 
de  Paris,  o  a  las  escuelas  del  mismo  grade,  alemanas,  austriacas  e  italianas. 

BSTADO  ACTUAL  DE  LA  BNSBf^ANZA  COMERCIAL. 

Actualmente  existen  Institutes  Comerciales  en  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Iquique, 
Antofagasta,  Concepci6n,  Artca,  Vallenar,  Coquimbo,  Talca,  San  Carlos  y  Talcahuano. 
El  Institute  Comercial  de  Santiago  se  llama  Institute  Superior  de  Comercio  y  cuenta 
con  un  cause  destinado  a  formar  profesores  de  ensefianza  comercial,  fuera  de  otros 
destinados  a  f  ormar  comerciantes  o  empleados  de  comercio. 

E0t&  a  cargo  de  la  direccidn  general  de  eeta  ensefianza  en  el  pais,  on  consejo  que 
preside  el  Ministro  del  Ramo  (el  de  Instruccidn  Pt&blica)  y  cuyo  aecretario  es  el 
visitador  de  institutos  comerciales.  Esta  corporaci6n  ejerce,  a  la  ves,  el  papel  de 
Junta  de  Vigilaacia  del  Institute  Superior  de  Comercio  de  Santiago.  £1  consejo  pre- 
senta  al  Supremo  Gobiemo,  por  orden  de  m^to  y  en  tema,  a  los  fnturot  proleeoree  y 
directoree  de  los  establecimientoe  que  de  ^1  dependen,  y  le  corresponden,  asimiamo, 
iacultades  que  lo  constitayen  en  j^e  del  aervicio. 

En  cada  institute,  fuera  de  Santiagoi,  existe  una  Junta  de  Vigilancia  que  preside  la 
autoridad  administrativa  del  departamento,  o  sea  elgobemador  en  los  Departamentoe 
que  no  son  cabecera  de  provincia,  y  el  Intendente,  en  los  que  lo  son.  El  secretario  de 
esa  junta,  segdn  reciente  decreto,  serA  el  de  la  intendencia  o  el  de  la  gobeinaci6n« 

Los  planes  de  estudios  no  son  unilonnes  por  ahora;  pero,  en  general,  en  todos  elloe 
el  ingl^  ocupa  lugar  preferente  entre  los  idiomas  extranjeroe,  y  se  estudian  ademis: 
el  idioma  nacional  (espafiol);  teneduria  de  libros;  dactilogralia,  caligrafia  y  taqui- 
gralia;  geografia  e  historia  que  luego  se  completan  con  la  geografia  e  historia  comer- 
ciales; aritm^tica  y  cdlculoe  mercantiles;  ciencias  naturales,  qufmica  y  fisica  CQronadas 
por  el  estudio  de  los  productoe  comerciales;  pr&ctica  de  oficina;  redaccidn  mercantil; 
economia  politica  y  nociones  de  derecho  con  eq>ecial  conocimiento  del  derecho 
mercantil  y  de  la  tramitaci6n  aduanera. 
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En  el  Instituto  Gomercial  de  Valparafao  que  tomamos  como  modelo  en  esta  breve 
expo8ici6n,  loe  eatudioe  duran  cuatro  afios  y  se  distribuyen  en  esta  fonna:  El  primer 
ailo  de  estudioe  estd  conaagiado  a  extender  los  conocimientos  generalee  y  a  iniciar  a 
los  alumnos  en  el  aprendizaje  del  ingl^.  El  segundo,  contin6a  esa  tarea  e  introduce 
a  los  alumnoe  en  el  eetudio  de  nociones  de  comercio  y  de  la  aritm^tica  comercial. 
El  tercero,  es  el  que  se  dedica  a  la  teorfa  comercial,  y,  per  fin,  en  el  cuarto,  los  eetudioe 
tienen  una  tendencia  m^  pr^tica,  la  que  se  completa  con  el  trabajo  en  la  oficina 
modelo,  donde  se  aprende  toda  la  rutina  de  oficina,  el  empleo  de  las  claves  y  demis 
materias  en  uso  en  la  vida  comercial. 

Los  alumnos  se  graddan,  despu^  del  cuarto  ano,  de  alumnos  diplomados  del  insti- 
tute y  encuentran  f&cil  y  ventajosa  colocaci6n  como  empleados  en  el  comercio,  ya 
como  ayudantes  de  contador,  esten6grafos,  etc. 

En  Valparaiso  los  ex-alumnos  del  institute  tienen  constitufda  una  asociaci6n,  con 
}>ersonerfa  jurfdica,  la  cual  posee  un  club  en  el  local  del  mismo  establecimiento,  donde 
disponen  de  salas  de  juego  de  billar,  de  ping-pong,  sala  de  otros  deportes,  biblioteca, 
etc.    La  asociaci^n  es  una  mutual  y  ayuda  a  sus  asociados  a  encontrar  empleo  adecuado . 

El  Institute  Ck>mercial  de  Arica  cuenta  con  intemado  y  loe  de  Santiago  y  Valparaiso 
con  medio-pupilaje.  En  este  dltimo,  los  alumnoe  medio-pupiloe  vienen  desde  todas 
las  estaciones  intermedias  entre  Calera  y  Valparaiso  y  son  recogidos  y  devueltoa 
diariamente  en  un  vag6n  especial  de  los  ferrocarriles  del  Estado,  acompafiados  por 
do6  profesoree  del  establecimiento. 

LOS  PROP^SrrOS  PBBSBOUIDOa. 

m 

En  Chile,  como  en  la  mayor  parte  de  Sud-Am6rica,  la  importacidn  y  la  exportaci6ii 
88  hallan  en  manos  del  alto  comercio  extranjero.  Por  lo  comdn  i61o  el  comercio  de 
segunda  mano  y  al  detalle,  en  el  interior  del  pais,  ae  hace  por  nacionalea.  En  vista 
de  esto,  no  se  proponen  los  institutos  comerciales  preparar,  desde  Inego,  a  comerciantes 
independientes.  Phxniran  formar  dependientes  de  comercio,  c^paces  de  secundar  al 
comercio  extranjero  y  que  sean  aptos  m^  tarde  para  actuar  por  su  propia  cuenta 
en  empresas  chilenas. 

Algunos  de  estos  planteles  tienen  en  vista  tambi^n  las  colocaciones  que  pueden 
ofrecerles  algunas  oficinas  pdblicas  en  que  tengan  aplicacidn  los  estudios  que  en  ellos 
se  hacen,  como  son:  las  aduanas,  consulados,  laadministracidn  de  ferrocarriles,  oficinas 
de  hacienda  o  el  profesorado  comercial. 

Hasta,  ahora,  no  existe  la  carrera  oficial  de  peritos  comerciales;  pero  hay  una 
corriente  de  opinidn  en  su  fovor  y  es  de  esperar  que  llegue  a  formarse. 

FUNTO  DE  VISTA  LATTNOAlfERICANO  DE  LA  ENSEf^ANEA  COMERCIAL. 

Lo  que  se  ha  dicho  de  los  propdsitos  que  persiguen  los  intitutos  comerciales  chilenos, 
en  cierto  mode  responde  a  la  pregunta  propuesta  por  la  comisidn  del  Congreso  Cientffico 
acerca  de  cuH  es  el  punto  de  vista  latinoamericano  sobre  la  enseiianza  comercial. 

No  creemos  nosotros  que,  en  el  memento  actual,  pueda  ser  esta  ensefianza  una  mora 
aplicaci6n  de  ciertas  aptitudes  profesionales,  como  fueron  en  otro  tiempo  todos  los 
"business  colleges"  americanos.  Nos  inclinamos  mis  bien  a  la  ensefianza  completa 
que  se  proporciona  en  las  '*handelsschule"  alemanas.  La  variedad  de  funciones 
que  se  desempefian  en  el  comercio,  hacen  quim^rica  la  ensefianza  de  moras  aptitudes 
especiales  para  cada  ramo.  Una  enseiianza  general,  mds  razonada  que  mec^nica, 
ofrece  mayores  probabilidades  de  6xito  en  el  memento  presente.  El  joven  que  puede 
orientarse  en  ima  casa  mereantil  por  poseer  conocimientos  generales  de  todos  los 
ramos  que  requiere  el  ejercicio  del  comercio,  fdcilmente  se  hace  capaz  de  veneer  las 
dificultades  del  noviciado  y  logra  m^s  progresos  que  el  que  ha  descuidado  su  educaci6n 
general  y  no  sabe  mAs  que  un  recetario  de  ejercicios  prActicoe  y  rutinarios  de  apliea- 
ci6n  inmediata. 
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Lob  ejercicioe  de  la  oficina  de  pr&ctica  comercial  le  hacen  ^il  la  iniciacidn  a 
rutina;  pero  son  principalmente  los  otros  ramos  de  fndole  mis  razonada  loe  que  dea- 
anoUan  bu  espiiitu  y  le  permiten  encaminar  fructuoeamente  su  actividad  dentro  de 
las  necealdades  de  la  oficina  en  que  se  ocupa.  En  esa  clase  de  pr&ctica  tampoco  se 
olvidan  las  nociones  generales,  ni  se  descuida  el  por  qu^  de  las  operaciones. 

Los  jdvenes  latinos  son  de  imaginacidn  viva  y  no  se  conforman  ficilnxente  con 
realizar  operaciones  cuyo  sentido  no  entienden  de  un  modo  completo.  En  cambio, 
se  consBgran  con  empefio  y  con  fruto  a  aquellas  tareas  que  no  s61o  ocupan  su  voluntad 
sino  que  dan  Bati8facci6n  a  sus  facultades  iutelectuales. 

Los  institutos  comerciales  saben  tambito  que  una  larga  vida  escolar  embota  las 
iniciativas,  amilana  las  eneigias  e  induce  a  los  educandos  a  retraerse  de  labores  que 
puedan  no  ser  muy  aristocr&ticas.  Sobre  todo  cosechan  ese  resultado  los  planteles 
en  que  la  ensefianza  es  demasiado  literaria  y  en  que  se  descuida  que  el  6xito  las  m4s 
de  las  voces  no  descansa  tanto  en  el  mucho  saber  como  en  saber  lo  que  basta  para 
una  acci6n  fructffera.  Por  eso,  se  ban  opuesto  a  recibir  a  los  alumnos  de  los  liceos 
(colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza)  y  prefieren  recibir  a  sus  alumnos  de  10  a  II  afios  de 
edad,  con  los  conocimientos  requeridos  para  ingresar  al  primer  afio  de  estudios  huma- 
nistas,  a  fin  de  darles  por  s(  mismos  los  conocimientos  generales  que  hayan  meneeter 
para  que  la  ensefianza  profesional  tenga  en  que  fundarse. 

No  ban  faltado  quienes  crean  que  con  ensenar  esos  otros  ramos  que  se  cursan  tambi^n 
en  los  liceos,  los  institutos  comerciales  degeneran  en  liceos  disimulados  y  sio  control 
universitario.  Una  observacidn  semejante  no  es  mis  que  el  producto  de  un  examen 
superficial  de  estos  planteles.  El  comerciante  o  el  empleado  de  una  casa  comercial 
son  individuos  que  deben  tener  la  cultura  correspondiente  a  la  clase  en  que  viven  y 
a  la  sociedad  de  que  forman  parte,  y,  asf  como  no  es  ocioso  que  el  futuro  m^ico  o 
abogado  cuide  de  su  educaci6n  flsica,  intelectual,  artfstica,  cfvica,  moral,  no  puede 
ser  extrafio  tampoco  que  se  comunlquen  anilogos  conocimientos  a  los  futuros  ciuda- 
danos  de  la  Repdblica  que  ban  de  actuar  en  el  comercio. 

Eecibiendo  a  sus  alumnos  a  los  10  o  a  los  11  afios  de  edad  para  encaminarlos  desde 
el  primer  momoDto  bacia  la  actividad  mercantil,  no  se  les  puede  reprochar  el  que 
atiendan  a  la  cultura  completa  y  arm6nica  de  esos  nifios.  La  gimnasia  y  el  canto, 
el  dibujo  y  el  idioma  nacional,  la  geograffa  y  la  historia,  no  son  en  ellos  menos  nece- 
sarios  que  la  tenedurfa  de  libros,  la  dactilograffa,  la  estenograffa  y  los  cilculos  mer- 
can  tiles. 

El  educando  que  a  los  15  o  16  afios  de  edad  sale  de  estos  planteles,  es  un  junior 
que  en  el  comercio  encuentra  y  encontrard  siempre  una  acogida  favorable;  precisa- 
mente,  porque  es  un  bombre  cuya  preparacidn  no  es  meramente  mec&nica  y  de  una 
fndole  pr&ctica  demasiado  utilitaria  y,  por  ende,  estrecha  y  ci^ga. 

Aparte  de  los  j6venes  que  en  temprana  edad  ingreean  a  un  institute  de  ensefianza 
comercial,  llegan  a  las  filas  del  comercio  mucbos  otros  que  no  ban  logrado  una  instnic- 
ci6n  semejante  y  a  los  cuales  no  se  puede  negar  el  aprendizaje  que  necesitan.  Para 
^stos,  es  dtil  un  instituto  de  la  fndole  de  los  ''business  colleges"  americanos  y  loe 
bay  en  Sud-Am^rica,  como  no  faltan  en  Cbile.  En  algunos  planteles,  como  en  el 
Instituto  Comercial  de  Valparafso,  los  cursos  destinados  a  esos  j6venes  funcionan  de 
nocbe.    Sirven  a  este  objeto  tambi^n  mucbos  de  los  planteles  particulares  pagados. 

Cuando  se  trata  de  la  ensefianza  comercial  como  una  rama  de  la  ensefianza  nacional, 
los  fines  particulares  y  muy  restrtngidos  de  esta  clase  de  planteles  no  ocupan,  todavfa, 
mis  que  un  lugar  secundario.  Sin  duda,  a  medida  que  la  ensefianza  comercial  se 
perfeccione,  esos  planteles  servir&n  para  preparar  las  especialidades  y  para  completaTy 
entre  los  empleados  y  comerciantes  noveles,  la  ensefianza  Bistemitica  que  ae  pro- 
porciona  en  los  establecimientos  en  que  los  j6vene8  Uevan  vida  escolar  y  en  que  per- 
manecen  durante  algunos  afios  antes  de  admitir  una  ocupaci6n  de  una  casa  comercial. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  SUBSECTIONS  1,  2,  3,  8,  AND  9  OF  SEC- 
TION IV. 

George  Washington  University, 
Thursday  afternoon y  December  SO ,  1915. 
Chairman,  Edmund  J.  James. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman, 
who  annomiced  the  reading  of  the  following  papers: 

Instruccidn  agrfcola,  by  Jos6  ComaUonga  y  Mena. 

La  instruccidn  intermediaria,  by  J.  Alberto  6&mez. 

Readjustment  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  response  to 
changing  industrial  and  social  needs,  by  L.  D.  Harvey. 


INSTRUCaON  AGRlCOLA. 

Por  JOSfi  COMALLONGA  Y  MENA, 
CaAedrdtico  de  Economia  Rvral  de  la  Univenidad  Nacional  de  la  RepUhlica  de  Cuba. 

CUBA  T  8U  PR0DUCCI6n  AG Rf COLA. 

Un  breve  prontuario  eetadistico,  con  ligeroa  datos  de  climatologia,  territorio  y 
estudio  Bomero  de  nuestra  Bituaci6n  econ6mica,  a  mi  juicio  precede,  para  mejor  cono- 
cimiento  de  mi  pais,  asi  como  para  que  se  aprecie  la  raz6D  de  estudiar  una  materia 
que  tanta  influencia  ejerce,  en  bus  difitintos  aspectos;  permitiendo  a  un  tiempo  expo- 
ner  aunque  sea  someramente,  lo  que  Bon  o  lo  que  couBtituyen  nuestraB  fuenteB  de 
producci6n  en  Cuba,  y  lo  que  jepreBenta  nuestn  capacidad  econ6mica  intemacional, 
con  reBpecto  a  Iob  demis  paises. 

Cuba  posee  una  extengidn  territorial  de  120,000  kB.,  o  sean  840,000  caballerlaa  de 
tierra  cubana,  que  equivalen  a  13.42  hect&reas  6  33.16  acres  cada  una. 

Las  lluvias  anualeB  que  caen  Be  pueden  esdmar  entre  1,400  a  1,500  millmetros;  bus 
temperaturas  mlnimaB  entre  10  y  13^  C,  y  bub  m&ximaB  de  35  a  37**  C. ;  la  poblaci6n  ee 
de  2,500,000  habitanteB.  Nuestro  comercio  ee  notable  con  relaci6n  al  ndmero  de 
habitantes  que  tenemoe:  el  de  importaci6n  alcanz6  en  1913  y  1914  a  71,420,000  peBOB 
con  loB  EstadoB  Unidos;  9,362,000  con  otroB  pafBes  americanoB;  8,276,000  con 
Alemania;  10,588,000  con  EBpaiia;  8,257,000  con  Francia;  14,581,000  con  Inglaterra; 
8,064,000  con  otroB  paiseB  europeoB  y  3,460,000  con  el  resto  de  Iob  demda  pafses. 
La  exportaci6n  alcanz6  a  136,936,000  pesos  con  los  Estados  UnidoB;  4,395,000  con 
otroa  paises  americanos;  4,436,000  con  Alemania;  1,100,000  con  Espafia;  2,656,000  con 
Francia;  18,242,000  con  Inglaterra;  1,219,000  con  otros  palses  de  Europa  y  1,817,000 
con  los  dem^.  Nuestro  comercio  de  importaci6n  por  tanto  fu6  de  134,008,000  pesos 
y  el  de  exportaci6n  de  170,797,000  pesos,  de  los  cuales  el  53.2  por  ciento  de  las  im- 
portaciones  coiresponden  a  los  Estados  Unidos  y  el  80.1  por  ciento  de  las  exportaciones 
a  ese  mismo  pais. 
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Nueetras  ezportaciones  principalea  son:  Azdcar,  tabaco,  cacao,  miel  de  abeja  y 
mineiia. 

Por  nuestra  producci6a  de  azdcar  y  sub  derivados  exportamoe  el  a£Lo  1913  por  valor 
de  118,028,000  pesos  y  por  la  de  tabaco  en  rama  y  manufacturado  exportamos  31,482,800 
pesos. 

Nuestras  tierras  en  cultivo  las  podemos  dividir  en  la  siguiente  forma: 

Oultivadas  de  caAa  (a£Lo  1913)  40,412  caballerfaa  6  542,330  hect^reaa. 

Bajo  la  esfera  de  acci6n  de  los  centrales  azucareroe,  incluyendo  parte  de  bosques, 
existen  47,610  caballerfas  6  638,926  hect&reas.  En  el  aflo  actual  se  pueden  estimar  de 
tres  a  cuatro  mil  caballerfas  m^,  cultivadas  en  cafLa. 

Destinadas  o  propias  para  el  cultivo  del  tabaco  16,977  6  227,831  hect&reas. 

Destinadas  al  cultivo  de  pifias  1,000  6  13,420  hect^reas  notdndose  una  tendencia 
muy  visible  a  una  gran  ampliaci6n  de  este  cultivo  cuyo  mercado  estdbamos  en  vfas 
de  extender  a  Europa  cuando  estall6  la  gran  guerra. 

Destinadas  al  cultivo  del  caf6  3,000  6  40,260  hect&reas  con  tendencia  a  aumentar, 

Destinadas  al  cultivo  de  la  naranja  500  6  6,710  hect&reas. 

Destinadas  a  cultivos  menores  38,502  6  516,696  hect&reas. 

Destinadas  a  crianaa  de  ganado  197,485  6  2,650,284  hect&reas. 

EstBs  tierraa  de  pastoe  alimentan  algo  m&i  de  2,600,000  cabezas  de  ganado  vacuno 
y  580,000  cabesas  de  ganado  cabailar  y  amal. 

EI  z6sto  de  nuestns  tiems  eat^  representadaa  por  122,778  caballerfas  de  montes  altos 
y  bajos  o  sean  1,647,680  hectAieas;  unaa  13,000  caballerfas  de  ci6nagaa  y  manglares  6 
174,460  hectAreaa  y  el  reato  en  tierraa  de  labranaa  ain  cultivoa. 

Poaeen  nueatroa  centralea  asucareroa  con  aua  rolowiaa  de  cafia  1,393  kil6metroa  de 
▼faa  fteoaa  anchaa  y  3,117  kil6metroa  de  vfaa  eatrechaa,  o  un  total  de  4,510  kil6metroa 
todoa  de  propiedad  y  uao  privado;  pero  ademia  poaee  Cuba  3,806  kil6metroa  de  vfaa 
ttcreaa  ptiblicaa  y  1,789  kildmetroa  de  carreteraa. 

Poaefamoa  el  aflo  de  1913  un  total  de  177  centralea  azucareros;  pues  ya  este  afio 
aaoender&n  a  183  6 185.  Los  177  ingenios  consumen  para  su  trabajo  476,115  caballoa  de 
fuerza,  ain  induir  la  que  le  conaumen  500  looomotoraa  de  que  disponen  para  el  trana- 
porte  del  azdcar  y  principalmente  de  la  cafia. 

Noaotros  poaeemoa  loa  mis  grandes  ingenios  azucareroa  del  mundo  figurando  a  au 
cabeza  el  ''Central  Chaparra''  fundado  por  nueetro  honorable  Presidente  de  la 
Repdblica,  Mario  G.  Menocal,  cuyo  central  sobrepasa  la  cifra  de  500,000  sacos  de  13 
arrobas  cada.saco  por  zafra. 

Creo  que  eatos  antecedentea  num^ricoa  baatar&n  para  que  como  dije  al  principio,  ae 
U^gue  a  concluaidn  bastante  exacta  sobre  lo  que  es  nuestra  capacidad  econ6mica 
actual;  lo  que  como  pais  esencialmente  agrfcola  representamos  entre  nuestras 
repdblicas  americanas,  el  esfuerzo  que  venimos  realizando  en  el  concierto  del  trabajo 
y  de  la  pn)ducci6n,  y  de  los  empefios  que  aun  podemos  realizar  para  elevamos  al  raogo 
a  que  aspiramos  alcanzar;  pero  un  ligero  estudio  de  nuestras  peculiares  condiciones 
completar^  mejor  este  esbozo. 

Nuestros  dos  grandes  cultivos,  que  son  los  que  nos  dan  el  poderfo  de  nuestra  gran 
riqueza  y  producci6n,  se  establecen  bajo  bases  bien  distintas  por  cierto,  porque 
mientras  para  la  cafia  seguimos  el  cultivo  extensive,  propio  hasta  ahora  de  nuestra 
condIci6n  territorial  en  el  desarrollo  de  los  latifundios,  dentro  del  cultivo  del  tabaco 
por  las  peculiaridades  del  suelo  que  reclama  esta  planta  y  sus  exigencias  de  explota- 
ci6n  nos  vemos  forzados  a  desenvolver  el  cultivo  intensive  dentro  de  todos  los  princj.- 
pios  y  m^todos  que  la  modema  agronomfa  determinan  y  por  lo  tanto  procedemos  con 
eata  planta  como  pafs  escaso  de  tierras,  porque  en  efecto  escasas  son  las  buenas  tierras 
de  tabaco.  Esto  establece  en  el  pafs  la  diferencia  cualitativa  que  naturalmente  existe 
entre  el  rutinarismo  de  un  sistema  y  la  tunica  agrfcola  del  otro,  daudo  lugar  a  dos 
tipos  de  cultivadores  distintos;  o  a  dos  tendencias  dentro  de  una  misma  poblaci6n 
agrfcola. 
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Gomo  86  observa  en  lo  que  he  dejado  expuesto,  y  no  obstante  ser  actualmente  de 
tonos  optimifltaa  la  condici6n  cubaaa  como  pals  productor  y  exportador,  la  previsidn 
para  el  futuro  ha  creado  entre  nosotzos  una  nueva  corrlente  agraria  con  el  fin  de  darle 
mayor  diveraificacidn  a  las  energfaa  agricolaa  que  posemos.  £1  resultado  actual  de 
nuestro  estado  econ6mico  puede  eetimarse  como  extraordinario,  si  establecemos 
lelacidn  entre  lo  que  produdmos  y  nuestra  poblacidn;  pero  a  poco  que  nos  detengamos 
en  el  an^h'sis  de  ello  veremos  que  en  nosotros,  como  en  cualquier  otro  pais,  '^la  maaa 
de  explotaci6n  capitalista,  crece  afios  tras  afloe  como  en  toda  naci6n  capitalista,  mucho 
m&B  de  prisa  que  su  poblacidn.'- 

Este  fen6meno  corriente  en  palses  de  nuestra  condici6n  resulta  nUia  visible  o 
evidente  entre  nosotroe,  porque  uno  de  los  productos  agricolas  que  nos  impulsan  a  este 
desanoUo  inusitado  es  la  cafia  de  az6car. 

El  progreso  de  la  mecdnica,  las  aplicaciones  de  la  electricidad,  la  qufmica  agricola 
han  sido  los  factores  que  en  otros  paises  ban  realisado  este  milagro;  pero  si  esto  ha 
ocurrido  en  t^rminos  generales  en  todas  partes  y  en  casi  todoe  los  cultivoe,  es  evidente 
que  la  progresi6n  se  acentda  muchisimo  cuando  del  producto  de  que  se  trata  es  la 
cafia,  que  por  destines  de  las  cosas  disfruta  de  lugar  prominente  en  este  gran  empefio 
de  la  evoluci6n  agricola. 

En  efecto  en  ninguna  explotaci6n  agricola  como  en  la  cafia  y  en  la  remolacha  se 
observa  tan  firme  trabaz^i  entre  su  cultivo  y  los  n^gocios;  en  ninguna  se  vinculan  con 
tanta  intimidad  la  ciencia  y  el  capital;  la  agricultura  y  la  industria;  y  en  ninguna 
explotaci6n  por  esas  armonlas,  se  percibe  con  mejor  visi6n,  el  provecho  industrial 
creciente  que  en  el  seno  de  sus  propias  entrafias  guarda  esa  industria  prodigiosa. 

Esto  a  su  vez  trae  de  mode  conaecuente  que  la  baja  de  la  renta  de  la  tierra  por  la 
baja  natural  del  producto  que  ella  ofrecOi  o  por  la  eneigla  intima  que  el  cultivo  que  se 
explota  tiene  para  extenderse,  se  defiende  mejor  con  este  cultivo  de  la  cafia  que  en 
los  dem&B,  porque  el  consorcio  agrfcola-industrial  se  estrecha  de  tal  manera  que  ya  a 
estas  horas  no  podemos  decir,  si  en  efecto  la  fabricacidn  del  azticar  as  una  industria 
rural  o  no;  no  obstante  tener  todas  sus  condiciones. 

El  vigoroso  desanoUo  de  la  industria  azucarera  en  nuestra  r^gidn  oriental  ha  elevado 
como  ninguna  otra  iniciativa  habida  despu^  de  la  fecha  de  nuestra  independencia,  los 
valores  y  la  renta  de  aquellas  tierras. 

Y  ai  analizamos  con  mayores  detalles  este  fendmeno  de  industrialiaacidn  agricola 
entre  nosotros,  observamos  que  nuestra  cafia  no  ha  seguido  un  perfecto  paralelismo 
con  los  otros  paises — aun  con  los  otros  palses  cafieroe — en  esta  evolucidn;  porque 
todos  los  agentes  propulsores  que  a  esta  obra  concxuren  en  todas  partes,  no  han  concu* 
nido  en  nosotros  para  engendrar  esta  fonna  capitalista  de  la  explotacidn.  Esto  se  ha 
debidohastaahora  a  peculiaree  condiciones  de  nuestro  pais,  tales  ccMno  la  abundanda 
de  tienas  fdrtiles  y  de  las  mejores  tierras  para  el  cultivo  de  la  cafia;  a  nuestra  clima- 
tologia  propicia,  que  con  raraa  excepciones  nos  provee  de  agua  en  los  periodos  m&s 
titiles  para  esa  planta;  y  pesando  tanto  como  estas  condiciones,  la  de  tener  a  nuestro 
lado  con  la  ventaja  de  los  transportes  econ6mieo8,  el  natural  e  inmenso  mercado  aauca- 
rero  de  los  Estados  Unidoe  que  consume  la  cantidad  de  nuestras  coeechas,  por  giandes 
que  ^tas  sean.  Ni  el  maquinismo,  porque  nuestro  cultivo  como  jra  he  dicho  antes 
es  sencillo;  ni  la  electricidad,  ni  la  ciencia  agron6mica  han,  hasta  estos  momentos, 
influido  remotamente  en  el  desairollo  tan  grande  de  nuestra  agricultura  cafieia,  de 
nuestra  industrialixaci6n  agricola. 

V^ase  a  este  respecto  lo  que  dice  un  notable  agrdnomo  norteamericano,  Mr.  Noel 
Deer,  quien  durante  algtin  tiempo  fu^  f imcionario  en  nuestra  Secretaria  de  Agricultura. 

La  Isla  de  Cuba  tiene  fama,  con  o  sin  raz6n,  de  ser  el  pais  peorcultivado  de  todos 
a^uellos  en  que  se  produce  la  cafia:  pero  su  p08ici6n  prominente  como  el  mayor  y  al 
mismo  tiempo  como  el  productor  mas  oarato  de  azdcar  en  el  mundo,  parece  contradecir 
esa  impreaion.  al  menos  econ6micamente.  y  es  probable  que  la  ausencia  del  cultivo 
sea  el  resultaao  de  la  selecci6n  natural  de  los  procedimientos  m^  adaptables  a  las 
condiciones  locales.    El  objetivo  principal  del  productor  es  obtener  el  mjiximum 
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de  utilidad,  y  ai  ese  maximum  lo  obtiene  con  un  pequeiLo  rendimiento  de  materia 
piima  por  acre,  no  se  le  puede  culpar.  ai  sub  rendimientos  no  son  tan  ^^randes  como 
los  aue  se  obtienen  en  otros  dlstritos,  donde  las  condiciones  son  muy  diferentes  a  las 
de  Cuba;  eea  producci6n  econ6mica  es  adn  m^  notable,  cuando  ademds  del  rendi- 
miento neto  por  acre,  se  toma  en  conaideraci6n  el  elevado  precio  a  que  se  pagan  los 
jomales. 

La  diferencia  enorme  que  existe  entre  las  condiciones  de  Cuba  y  las  de  otros  pafsee 
donde  se  cultiva  la  cafLa  de  azdcar,  puede  estudiarse  mejor,  haciendo  una  comparaci6n 
entre  las  condiciones  de  Cuba  y  las  de  Java  y  Hawaii;  por  esta  comparaci6n  se  ver& 
que  los  m^todos  en  un  distrito,  resultan  impracticables  cuando  se  trata  de  implantarlos 
en  otro;  las  diferencias  mis  importantes  entre  esos  distritos  son: 

Cuba. — ^La  producci6n  est&  dlvldida  entre  los  ingenios  m&s  antiguos  cuyas  tierraa 
se  estin  cultivando  desde  hace  muchos  aiios  y  grandes  ireas  de  terrene  viigen  muy 
productive. 

Haiumi:  Casi  toda  la  tierra  utilizable  esti  cultivada. 

Java:  Las  tierras  dedicadas  al  cultivo  de  la  cafia  de  azticar  eet&n  controladas  por  el 
(Tobiemo,  quien  fija  la  cantidad  de  cafla  que  se  ha  de  sembrar  en  cada  distrito  anual- 
mente. 

QuJba  y  Hawaii:  La  tierra  est&  bajo  el  dominie  de  los  propietarios.  En  Cuba  estos 
arriendan  sus  tierras. 

Java:  Loa  propietarios  indfgenas  arriendan  las  tierras  por  alio. 

Cfuba  y  Hawaii:  £1  ndmero  de  trabajadores  es  limitado  ganando  altos  jomales;  loa 
braceros  de  Cuba,  son  mis  escasos,  pero  el  jomal  es  mayor  que  en  Hawaii. 

Java:  Numerosa  poblaci6n  indlgena  y  jomales  baratos. 

Cuba:  Los  productoa  se  venden  con  pequefia  protecci6n. 

Hawaii:  Los  productoa  haata  el  presente  se  venden  con  protecci6n. 

Java:  Loa  productoa  ae  venden  ain  protecci6n  alguna. 

QuJba:  Mercado  inmediato,  con  pocoa  gaatoa  de  flete. 

Hawaii:  Gran  diatancia  del  mercado  principal  con  grandea  gaatoa  de  flete. 

Java:  Mercado  inmediato,  (India  Inglesa)  y  a  gran  diatancia. 

Cuba:  Laa  coaechas  ae  producen  completamente  aolo  con  laa  lluviaa  naturalea. 

HawaU:  Gran  parte  de  la  cosecha  ae  produce  en  diatritoa  iridoa  independientemente 
de  laa  lluviaa. 

Java:  Se  emplea  la  irrigaci6n,  pero  generalmente  laa  coaechaa  dependen  de  laa 
lluviaa. 

La  combinaci6n  de  eataa  condiclonea  creo  yo  que  aea  la  cauaa  del  aiBtema  extensivo 
del  cultivo  empleado  en  Cuba,  opueato  al  aiatema  intenaivo  que  ae  practica  en  Java  y 
Hawaii;  eatoa  doa  diatritoa  producen  mia  azdcar  por  acre  que  Cuba.^ 

Para  puntualizar  mia,  consideremoa  el  rendimiento  miximo  de  cafia  por  acre 
como  A,  B,  C,  toneladaa  por  acre.  Ahora,  yo  creo  que  ea  evidente  que  la  primera 
unidad  de  produce!^  A  toneladaa  por  acre,  coetaii  menoa  de  producir  que  la  a^gunda 
onidad  de  produccidn  B  toneladaa  por  acre,  que  a  au  vez  coatari  menoa  de  producir 
que  la  tercera  unidad  de  producci6n  C  toneladaa  por  acre,  etc. 

Como  ejemplo,  aupongamoa  que  20  toneladaa  de  cafia  por  acre  ae  pueden  producir 
a  un  coeto  de  $1.50  por  tonelada;  que  aumentando  el  cultivo,  loa  trabajoa,  etc.,  ae 
pueden  producir  10  toneladaa  mis  de  cafia  por  acre  a  un  coato  de  $2  por  tonelada, 
haciendo  en  total  una  producci6n  de  30  toneladaa  por  aci^,  a  un  promedio  de  coeto 
de  $1.60;  ahora  aupongamoa  que  eaa  cafia  ae  vende  a  $1.80  la  tonelada:  cuando  ae 
producen  20  toneladaa  de  cafia  por  acre  la  cafia  que  cueata  $30  ae  venderi  por  $36, 
dejando  una  utilidad  de  $6;  cuando  ae  producen  30  toleladaa  de  cafia  por  acre,  la  cafia 
que  cueata  $50  ae  venderi  por  $54  dejando  aolo  una  utilidad  de  $4. 

Pero  ahora,  en  vez  de  venderae  la  cafia  a  $1.80  por  tonelada  hagamoa  el  precio  $2; 
entoncea  con  20  toneladaa  por  acre  y  vendi^ndoae  la  cafia  por  $40  ae  obtendri  ima 

>  Bl  midimiento  Industrial  de  anlearipar  acre  es  de  2.15  tooaladM  de  2,000  llbras. 
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utilidad  de  $10  por  acre;  y  tambi^n  las  30  toneladas  de  cafia,  que  cueetan  $50  pio- 
ducir,  86  vendeiin  por  $60,  dejando  una  utilidad  de  $10.  Vendi^ndose  una  a  $2 
por  tonelada,  la  utilidad  por  acre  cuando  se  producen  20  toneladae  eerd  de  $14  y 
cuando  se  producen  30  toneladas  la  utilidad  serd  de  $16. 

Segtln  8e  deeprende  de  este  argumento  una  gran  producci6n  por  acre  ocasionard 
p6rdidae,  y  yo  creo  que  en  dicho  raciocinio  se  encontrari  la  causa  de  la  baja  produc- 
ci6n  de  azficar  por  acre  en  Cuba,  y  al  mismo  tiempo  la  causa  de  la  elevada  produc- 
ci6n  por  acre  que  se  obtiene  en  Hawaii;  donde  el  jomal  barato,  y  hasta  ahora  el 
alto  precio  del  azticar,  ban  becbo  pdsible  la  producci6n  de  cafia  mucbo  mis  cara 
dejando  utilidad  por  acre.  La  gran  producci6n  en  JuVa  donde  no  existe  el  estimu- 
lante  de  altos  precios,  se  debe  s61o  a  la  baratura  del  jomaf 

Opino  que  loe  m^todos  t^cnicos  de  cultivo  tan  deficientes  en  Cuba  eon  motivados 
solo  por  razones  econdmicas,  y  que  no  se  debe  culpar  al  bacendado  por  no  adoptar 
un  sistema  m^s  intensive,  y  no  producir  m&s  cantidad  de  materia  prima  por  acre 
de  terrene.  Eetas  consideraciones  se  refieren  particularmente  a  las  condiciones 
normales  del  mercado,  y  no  a  los  precioe  anormales  que  abora  existen. 

De  manera  que  en  este  orden  de  cosas,  dentro  de  nuestro  medio  agrario,  hay  que 
reconocer,  que  la  explotaci6n  del  latifundio  cubano  no  ha  obedecido  hasta  hoy  al 
af^  de  cultivar  racionalmente  el  fundo,  empleando  los  m^todos  y  mdquinas  mo- 
demas;  sino  a  meras  condiciones  de  cardcter  local  que  no  obstante  la  opini<5n  de  Mr. 
Noel  Deer  se  hardn  insostenibles  a  mcdida  que  los  precios  del  azucar  bajen  (en 
tiempos  normales)  y  los  rendimientos  de  cai^a  bajen  tambi^*n. 

Aqui  impera  la  explotaci6n  por  el  aniendo  del  cultivador  y  no  por  la  directa  explo- 
taci6n  del  propietario,  como  ocurre  en  otros  pafses. 

£1  que  esto  escribe  ni  es  partidario  del  latifundio — ^pues  siempre  que  ma  es  dable 
lo  combato — ni  del  peligroso  sistema  casi  monocultural  que  tenemos;  porque  con 
aumento  de  la  poblaci6n  y  la  sobra  de  tierras  que  tenemos  podrfamos  desplegar 
energfaa  nuevas  y  provechosaa  para  equilibrar  nuestros  desmayos  en  los  dfas  de 
crifliB;  pero  a  la  vez  creo,  que  para  que  este  pais  sostenga  la  indiscutible  supremacfa 
que  ya  tiene  sobre  todos  loe  demis  pafses  azucareros,  deben  iise  buscando  soluciones 
apropiadas  para  ese  fin;  dividiendo  como  ya  lo  hacen  algunos  hacendadoe  azucareros 
BUB  tierras  cansadas,  porque  casi  todas  las  tierras  de  cafia  son  de  ellos,  en  pequefias 
coloniaB  que  les  llegan  a  ofrecer  promedios  de  70,000  arrobas  por  caballerfa,  aunque 
esta  divisi6n  sea  hecha  a  base  de  arriendo  de  la  tierra  como  hoy  se  hace,  para  llegar 
quiz^  mafiana  a  la  apropiacidn  del  suelo  por  el  pequefio  colono,  y  mia  adelante,  alU 
para  m^  remotos  tiempos  Uegar  quizes  a  formas  cooperativas  y  de  asodadones  para 
la  induBtria  que  permitan  emplear  esos  estfmulos  que  la  cienda  ofrece  a  un  cultivo 
que  tendrfa  que  llegar  tal  como  va,  a  un  tannine,  porque  las  tierras  no  son  inagotables 
ni  en  calidad  ni  en  cantidad. 

Eb  verdad  que  aun  nos  quedan  montes  vfrgenes  y  f^rtiles  tierras  que  explotar; 
pero  es  evidente  tambi6n  que  ya  tenemos  grandes  zonae  depauperadas,  cuyos  rendi- 
mientos de  cana  fluctt^n  entre  35  y  40  mil  airobas  por  caballerfa  (33.16  acres)  y  como 
no  es  podble  pensar  en  la  futura  de8aparici6n  de  esos  centres,  tenemos  que  ir  pen- 
sando  en  el  empleo  de  m&quinaa  y  m^todos  agron6micoB,  in6ditoB  para  este  cultivo 
en  Cuba,  a  fin  de  enaltecer  y  garantizar  nuestra  enorme  producd6n  de  azdcar. 

NoBOtroe  no  somos,  ni  seremos  en  mucho  tiempo  pais  de  grandes  industrias  manu* 
factiureras,  noeotros  no  levantaremos  por  ahora  alrededor  de  las  grandes  urbes  colo- 
sales  industrias  de  esta  clase,  ni  al  pie  de  nuestros  lindos  valles  o  de  las  regiones 
metalfferas  levantaremos  ni  grandes  fdbricas  ni  altos  homoe  capaces  de  llevar  a<«u 
seno  20,000  6  30,000  obreros;  pero  sf  somos  pais  agricola  y  de  industrias  agricolas; 
noeotros  a  cada  10  kil6metros  de  distancia  miramoB  la  torre  altiva  de  un  ingenio 
azucarero;  pero  noeotros  podemos  ver  tambi^n  y  los  veremos,  talleres  rurales  a  cada 
paso  y  las  humildes  torres,  de  multiples  humildes  industrias  agrfcolas,  y  nosotros 
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podemoB  ver  selladoe  por  todas  partes  el  campo  con  prometedores  cultivos,  porque  si 
dentio  de  nuestio  cuerpo  nacional,  tenemos  un  alma  agrfcola,  la  voluntad  noe  llevar6 
a  que  seamos  lo  que  debamos  ser. 

En  este  sentido  afortunadamente  se  observa  en  nuestro  Congreso  la  tendenda  a 
dotamos  de  algunas  leyes  de  las  que  hoy  carecemoe,  y  a  reformar  otras,  que  nuestra 
inexi)eriencia  dict6  en  los  primeroe  dias  de  nuestra  Repdblica. 

En  efecto  en  los  mementos  actuales  una  ley  eficaz  de  fomento  agrario  se  acaba 
de  aprobar  en  nuestro  Senado,  pudiendo  predecir  que  ser&  aprobada  en  la  C^unara 
de  Representantes.  D^bese  este  paso  de  avance  al  ilustre  senador  por  la  provincia 
de  La  Habana,  Dr.  Antonio  Gonzalo  P^rez,  quien  me  hizo  el  honor  de  solicitar  mi 
colaboraci6n  en  dicho  trabajo. 

Otro  proyecto  de  ley  aprobado  por  el  Senado  y  presentado  por  el  cultfsimo  senador 
por  las  Villas  Dr.  Leopoldo  Figueroa,  acaba  de  ser  aprobado  en  la  Cdmara  de  Repre- 
sentantes. Este  proyecto  de  ley  no  solo  reforma  nuestro  arcaico  Plan  de  Estudios 
de  la  Escuela  de  Agronomia  de  la  Universidad  Nadonal,  sino  que  lo  organiza  y 
reconstruye  dentro  de  un  molde  mis  titil  y  m&s  en  consonancia  con  los  progresoe  de 
las  ciencias  que  a  los  estudios  agrf  colas  superiores  corresponden. 

Otro  proyecto  de  ley  reformando  los  planes  de  las  Granjas  Escuelas  que  poseemos 
se  ha  presentado  en  la  C&mara  de  Representantes  y  otro  proyecto  de  ley  reformando 
nuestra  ley  de  colonizaci6n  esti  pendiente  de  discusi^n  en  el  Senado. 

A  reserva  de  exponer  mis  adelante  los  proyectos  de  ley  que  se  refieron  a  las  roformas 
de  la  instrucci6n  agrfcola,  copio  a  continuacidn  el  meritorio  trabajo  del  Dr.  Gonzalo 
P^rez  a  que  antes  me  referf : 

pbopo8ici6n  de  ley. 

AbtIculo  1.  En  cada  municipio  habri  una  junta  local  de  agricultura,  compuesta 
de  siete  miembros,  vecinos  de  la  localidad,  propietarios  agrfcolas  o  arrendatarioe  o 
apaiceros,  propietarios  ganaderos  o  propietarios  de  industrias  agrfcolas,  nombrados 
por  el  Ejecutivo  a  propuesta  del  ayuntamiento  respective.  Serin  vocales  natoe,  el 
alcalde  y  el  presidente  del  ayuntamiento  y  los  agrdnomos  titulares  que  residan  en  la 
munidpalidad. 

Todos  los  cargos  de  esa  Junta  serin  honorarios  y  gratuitos;  y  los  miembros  de 
nombramiento  se  renovarin  en  la  proporci6n  de  tres  y  cuatro  cada  dos  aftos,  pudiendo 
ser  nombrados  nuevamente. 

Abt.  2.  Dichas  juntas  tendrin  por  objeto: 

(a)  Promover  el  fomento  agrfcola  de  su  municipio,  cuidando  del  mejoramiento  de 
los  cultivos,  aumento  de  industrias  rurales,  perfeccionamiento  y  cria  de  animales  de 
raza  caballar,  vacuno,  de  cerda,  de  aves  y  demis  animales  domisticos,  mediante  el 
establecimiento  de  campos  de  demostracidn  en  predios  privados  o  en  aquellos  que 
designen  los  munidpios  o  consejos  provinciales  respectivos. 

(&)  Girar  visitas  a  las  Escuelas  rurales,  a  los  mercados,  mataderos,  fruterias,  vaque- 
rias  y  centros  de  industrias  rurales,  con  el  fin  de  difundir,  te6rica  y  pricticamente, 
con  el  auzilio  de  ticnicos  las  mejores  doctrinas  en  pro  del  desarroUo  de  las  dtadas 
riquezas. 

(e)  Proponer  primas  de  estfmulo  y  promios  de  fomento  agrario  en  general  y  las 
medidas  adecuadas  para  regular  los  desmontes. 

(d)  Formar  con  el  auxilio  de  las  ofidnas  provinciales  las  estadisticas  anuales  de 
producddn  y  de  coeechas  en  general  y  las  de  Inmigrad6n  y  salarios  agrfcolas. 

(e)  Formar  con  el  auxUio  del  agrimensor  provincial  y  el  del  municipio,  si  lo  hubiere, 
y  con  los  antecedentes  que  solidten  y  les  romitan  los  rogistros  de  la  propiedad,  cuadros 
catastndes  de  la  propiedad  rural,  investigando  y  determinando  las  zonas  de  montes 
cultivables  o  no,  los  pantanos  existentes,  y  las  clases  de  tierras,  segiin  la  clasificaci6n 
corriente. 
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(J)  Llevar  un  zegistro  de  consultas  eecritas,  que  serin  evacuadas  por  los  t^cnicoB 
de  las  oficinas  provinciales,  i>or  escrito  o  persoxialmente,  trasladindose,  al  efecto,  el 
agr6nomo  o  el  veterinario  al  liigar  donde  la  consul ta  se  hiciese. 

(g)  Instniir  los  expedientes  que  correspondan  a  los  asuntos  que  afecten  a  sus 
funciones. 

{h)  Informar,  indicando  los  recursos  necesarios  que,  en  caso  de  calamidad,  deban 
concederae  por  sus  respectivas  localidades;  y  promo ver  el  estudio  de  plagas  y  malas 
hierbas  y  su  extinci6n. 

AfiT.  3.  Ademis  de  lo  indicado  en  el  artfculo  anterior,  es  mi8i6n  de  las  juntas  locales, 
perseguir  con  exquisito  celo  el  desarrollo  de  la  producci6n  de  los  artlculos  de  consiuno 
de  primera  necesidad,  con  el  fin  de  abaratar  su  precio  en  el  mercado,  promoviendo  el 
aumento  de  los  pequefLos  cultivos  y  de  las  industrias  rurales,  y  su  perfeccionamiento 
por  medio  de  la  ensenanza  agrfcola;  y  el  de  contribuir,  por  cuantos  medios  est^n  a  su 
alcance,  a  que  el  aspecto  y  la  higiene  de  la  vivienda  rural  se  modifiquen  favorable- 
men  te. 

A  ese  fin,  podrin  proponer  a  sus  respectivos  ayuntamientos  la  exenci6n  de  contri- 
buciones  a  la  pequefia  propiedad  o  sitios  de  labor,  por  el  tiempo  y  con  las  condiciones 
que  estimen  adecuados. 

Podrdn  solicitar  tambi^n  de  las  empresas  nacionales  o  extranjeras,  y  de  las  personas 
de  reputacidn  y  arraigo,  la  creaci6n  de  explotaciones  agrlcolas  que  determinen  aumento 
de  producci6n  de  los  artfculos  de  consumo  de  primera  necesidad  y  su  abaratamiento 
en  los  mercados,  y  la  fundaci6n  de  centros  de  ensefianza  agricola  o  de  zootecnia,  de 
acuerdo  con  lo  que  mis  adelante  se  expresari. 

Art.  4.  Las  Juntas  Locales  se  reunir&n,  por  lo  menos,  una  vez  al  mes  y  dardn  cuenta 
a  la  Junta  Central  de  Agricultura  de  los  acuerdos  que  tomen,  pudiendo  reclamar  los 
servicios  de  las  oficinas  provinciales  que  se  crean  por  esta  ley,  para  la  celebraci6n 
de  conferencias  sobre  cultivos,  asociaciones  agrlcolas  y  de  cr6dito  rural,  investigaciones 
y  demostraciones  agrfcolas  o  de  zootecnia,  y  para  evacuar  las  consultas  que  por  escrito 
les  hagan  los  agricul tores  de  la  localidad. 

Abt.  5.  Los  Ayuntamientos  proveer&n  a  dicbas  juntas  de  local,  material  de  oficina 
y  de  un  secretario. 

La  Secretarla  de  Agricultura,  Comerdo  y  Trabajo,  proveeri  a  las  juntas  locales  de 
los  siguientes  aparatos  registradores  automdticos,  donde  lo  crea  necesario:  un  term6- 
metro,  un  bar6metro,  un  anemdmetro  y  un  pluvidmetro,  y  una  veleta,  con  el  fin  de 
establecer  la  mis  exacta  climatologfa  nacional  y  de  cosechas. 

Para  esta  atenci6n  se  consignari  anualmente  en  los  presupuestos  de  gastos  de  ese 
departamento,  un  cridito  de  $3,000. 

Abt.  6.  En  cada  Provincia  habri,  una  oficina  agron6mica  provincial  adscrita  a  la 
secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  con  el  siguiente  personal: 

,  Annuales. 

1  ingeniero  agr6nomo %2^  400 

1  veterinario 1,800 

1  agrimensor 1, 200 

Imecan^grafo 900 

1  mozodeaseo 300 

Para  viajes  y  dietas  a  raz6n  de  $2  diarios 2, 000 

Total 8.600 

EstAB  oficinas  realizarin  loe  tnbajos  y  prestarin  los  auxilioe  que  les  ordene  la  Secre- 
tarla de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  y  loe  que  reclamen  las  juntas  locales. 

Los consejos  provinciales  proveerin  a  estas  oficinas  de  local  y  del  material  necesario. 

Abt.  7.  Se  crea  una  Junta  Central  de  Agricultura,  eon  residencia  en  la  Habana, 
compuesta  de  doce  miembros,  que  habrin  de  ser  propietarios  ruralee  o  de  industrias 
agricolas  o  ganaderas,  nombradoe  por  el  Ejecutivo  por  dos  afios,  pudiendo  ser  nom- 
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brados  nuevamente.  Serin  adem^  vocales  natos,  los  profeflores  de  las  escuelas  de 
agronomfa  y  veterinaria  y  los  directores  de  la  Estacidn  Agron6mica  y  de  la  Granja 
Escuela  de  la  Habana.  El  Secretario  de  Agricultuia,  Comercio  y  Trabajo  y  el  Direc- 
tor de  Agricultura  ser&n  presidente  y  secretario,  respectivamente. 

Esta  junta  tendr&  i>or  objeto  estudiar,  informar  y  proponer  al  Ejecutivo  las  reso- 
luciones  que  estime  adecuadas  respecto  de  las  recomendaciones  que  hagan  las  juntas 
locales,  sobre  primas  o  premios  anuales  y  dem^  indicaciones  que  formulen  para  el 
mejoramiento  de  los  cultivoe  y  otroe  particulares  que  tengan  relaci6n  con  la  agricultura. 

Propondr&  la  celebraci6n  de  ferias-exposiciones  o  concursos  agrfcolas  y  las  dem4i 
resoluciones  que  estime  adecuadas  para  la  ensefianza  agrfcola,  las  explotaciones 
agrarias,  y  en  general  para  cuanto  tienda  al  mayor  auge  y  desarrollo  de  la  riqueza 
nacional  en  sus  diversos  aspectos  de  producci6n,  patrocinando  aquellas  iniciativas 
que  estime  beneficiosas,  proponiendo  al  efecto  lo  que  crea  conveniente. 

Art.  8.  La  junta  central  estar&  facultada,  ademis,  para  resolver,  con  la  aprobacidn 
del  Ejecutivo,  los  siguientos  particulares: 

(a)  Conceder  hasta  el  15  per  ciento  en  concepto  de  subvenci6n  sobre  el  valor  de  las 
tieriBS,  aparatos  y  obras  ejecutadas  destinadas  exclusiYamente  a  escuelas  agrfcolas, 
industriales  o  de  artes  y  oficios  o  a  estaciones  agrondmicas  o  de  industria  animal, 
siempre  que  su  funcionamiento  haya  side  debidamente  aprobado. 

(6)  Conceder  en  concepto  de  subvenci6n,  durante  un  perfodo  de  10  a  15  afios,  hasta 
el  20  per  ciento  del  costo  del  personal  docente  de  esos  establecimientos,  pudiendo 
ser  nombradoB  los  profesores  libremente  por  los  directores  del  establecimiento  eecolar, 
a  condici6n  de  que  justifiquen  con  los  tftulos  correspondientes,  que  proceden  de 
acredltadas  escuelas  nacionales  o  extranjeras. 

No  se  podr&n  conceder  dos  subvenciones  a  escuelas  superiores  de  igual  indole  en 
una  misma  pro\  inda,  ni  dos  subvenciones  a  escuelas  medias  en  un  mismo  municipiOi 
si  ^stas  ofrecen  iguales  ensefianzas;  ni  se  concederin  tampoco  dos  subvenciones  a 
dos  Estaciones  de  id^nticos  fines  en  una  pro^  incia,  entendi^ndose  que  tienen  id^- 
ticos  fines  cuando  se  trate  de  la  ensefianza  o  de  la  investigaci6n  deuna  misma  rama 
de  la  agricultura  o  de  la  industria  animal. 

Los  ayuntamientoe  y  los  consejos  pro\incialeB  podr&n  acogerse  a  estos  beneficios 
para  la  creaci6n  de  escuelas  de  agricultura,  en  la  forma  y  lajo  las  condiciones  que 
acuerde  la  junta  central. 

Para  esta  clase  de  subvenciones  se  consignard  anualmente  en  el  presupuesto  de 
gastos  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  bajo  el  epigrafe  de  "Sub- 
venci6n  a  Estaciones  y  Escuelas  de  Agricultural'  la  suma  de  $100,000. 

(c)  Conceder  al  propietario  que  reparta  tierras  entre  familias  a  raz6n  de  una  hasta 
doe  caballerlas  por  familia,  destinadas  a  culti^os  menores  o  industrias  rurales,  la 
exenci6n  de  contribuciones  de  las  tierras  repartidas,  pre^io  informe  de  la  junta  local. 
Podr&  conceder  ademds,  como  anticlpo  a  reintegrar  en  la  forma  que  se  expresar^,  a 
dichas  familias  agricolas,  una  yunta  de  bueyes,  un  arado,  dos  guatacas,  diez  gallinas  y 
un  gallo,  seis  rollos  de  alambre  y  las  semillas  correspondientes  al  cultivo  a  que  se 
vayan  a  dedicar. 

El  contrato  entre  el  propietario  y  la  familia  agrfcola,  tendr&  por  base  la  futura 
propiedad  de  la  tierra  en  los  plazos  que  se  estipule,  pagaderos  por  anualidades  con  un 
inters  razonable. 

La  familia  agricola  reintegrard  al  Estado  el  50  por  ciento  del  costo  de  los  animales, 
aparatos  y  semillas  que  le  fueren  entregadas,  por  anualidades,  empezando  el  reintegro 
despu^  de  los  dos  primeroe  afios.  Mientras  no  quede  pagado  el  50  por  ciento  referido> 
no  podri  disponer  libremente  de  los  animales  e  instrumentos  recibidos.  Si  se  tra 
tase  de  familias  extranjeras,  la  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  les 
reintegrar&,  con  cargo  a  inmigraci6n,  los  gastos  de  pasaje  que  hubiere  sati^echo* 

(e)  Cuando  se  trate  de  cultivos  de  artfculos  de  consume  de  primera  necesidad, 
podrdn  concederse  primas  anuales  de  $15  por  hectdrea,  si  el  culti-v  o  no  fuese  mayor 
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de  seis;  $10  si  Ilegase  a  una  caballerfa  (13.42  hectdreas);  y  de  |5  si  el  drea  del  cultivo 
fuese  mayor,  sin  que  pueda  exceder  nuuca  de  30  hectdreas.  Se  conceder^  iguales 
primas  a  los  cultivos  llamados  econ6mico8  o  industriales,  si  diesen  xuudmiento  a  un 
nuevo  cultivo  o  industria  rural. 

Abt.  9.  La  junta  Central  al  proponer  las  subvenciones  especificar&  las  condicionea 
que  al  efecto  deban  reunir  los  cultivos  o  industrias  rurales,  debiendo  los  que  deseen 
acogerse  a  sus  beneficios  notificarlo  a  la  Junta  local  respectiva,  con  la  debida  antici- 
paci6n,  a  fin  de  que  dsta  pueda  emitir  su  informe  a  la  junta  central. 

Para  esta  clase  de  subvenci6n  se  concede  un  crWto  anual  de  $200,000,  que 
podr&  ampliarse  o  disminuirse  en  cada  presupuesto. 

Art.  10.  Para  las  industrias  agrfcolas,  apfcolas,  aknidoneras,  oleaginoeai,  cremeras, 
de  desfibrado  o  desmotado,  vinlcolas  o  de  cerda,  o  de  cualquier  otra  clase  de  industria 
rural,  establecida  y  explotada  de  acuerdo  con  los  principios  modemos  y  con  apara- 
tos  y  procedimientoe  adecuados,  se  conceder&n  cinco  premioe  anuales  por  cada 
municipio,  de  $100  cada  premio. 

Si  las  industrias  de  una  misma  clase  fuesen  m^  de  tres  en  un  Municipio,  se  tumarin 
por  afioe  para  que  altemativamente  resulten  todas  beneficiadas. 

Para  estos  premios  se  consignard  en  los  presupuestos  anuales  un  cr^to  de  $60,000 
que  podr&  restringirse  o  ampliarse  en  cada  presupuesto. 

Abt.  11.  Cuando  dos  o  m6a  personas  se  asocien  para  emprender  cultivos  o  industrias 
agrfcolas  en  gran  escala  de  algod6n,  yute,  henequ^n,  sanseveria,  rami^,  caucho, 
aceites,  arroz,  caf^,  quesos,  manteca  o  cualquier  otra  industria  o  cultivo,  que  repre- 
senten  una  nueva  iniciativa  a  ese  respecto,  podr&n  hacerae  concesiones  especiales, 
previo  informe  de  la  junta  central,  en  forma  de  primas  anuales,  por  producci6n  pre- 
viamente  estipulada,  por  concesidn  de  tiena  del  Estado,  o  en  otra  forma,  sin  que  en 
ningt!in  caso  pueda  constituir  un  monopolio  que  impida  el  desarrollo  de  otra  iniciativa 
igual. 

Para  esta  atenci6n  se  consignard  anualmente  en  los  presupuestos  un  crddito  de  $50,000 
que  podrd  aumentarse  o  disminuirse  en  cada  presupuesto. 

Art.  12.  Previo  informe  favorable  de  la  junta  local  correspondiente  y  la  apro- 
baci6n  de  la  junta  central,  se  podr&n  conceder  pensiones  mensuales  de  $10  por  persona, 
a  las  empreeas  agricolas  o  de  industrias  rundes,  que  admitan  de  uno  a  cuatio  alumnos, 
hijos  de  campesinos  pobres,  en  calidad  de  estudiantes,  aprendices  de  la  industria  o 
producci6n  que  exploten. 

Asimismo  se  podr&n  conceder  premios  de  $100  cada  uno  sin  que  puedan  exceder  de 
40  por  Provincia,  a  los  propietarlos  que  personalmente  cultiven  tierras,  en  cantidad 
no  mayor  de  dos  caballerfas,  siempre  que  construyan  para  vivienda  casas  de  tabla  o 
mamposterfa,  con  techos  de  tejas,  pisos  apropiados,  divisiones  interiores  convenientes, 
jardines  y  demis  detalles  de  la  vida  higi^nica  y  confortable. 

Todos  los  alios  se  sortear&n  seis  premios,  uno  por  provincia,  de  $500  cada  uno,  entre 
los  cultivadores,  industriales  y  los  duefios  de  fincas  que  habiendo  construido  sus 
viviendas  en  la  forma  indicada,  hayan  obtenido  premios  o  primas.  El  sorteo  se  veri- 
ficard  durante  la  celebraci6n  de  la  feria-expoeici6n  anual. 

Art.  13.  Las  Juntas  Locales  podr&n  proponer  medios  adecuados  para  la  adquisici6n 
y  reparto  de  tierras  entre  campesinos  pobres,  asf  como  los  dem&s  estlmulos  que  juzguen 
adecuados  para  el  aumento  de  la  poblaci6n  rural  y  el  desarrollo  y  perfecci6n  de  la 
agricultura  eu  todos  sus  6rdenes. 

Pkira  estas  atenciones,  y  para  imprevistos  y  calamidades  pdblicas,  que  afecten 
grandemente  a  la  agricultura,  se  consignaid  en  los  presupuestos  generales  un  crddito 
de  $100,000  que  podWi  aumentarse  o  disminuirse  en  cada  presupuesto. 

Art.  14.  Todos  los  aflos,  durante  la  estaci6n  invemal,  ^e  celebrar&  una  feria- 
expo0ici6n  o  concurso  agrfcola  en  Provincias  distintas,  a  fin  de  que  todas  resulten 
directamente  favorecidas,  a  cuyo  efecto,  no  podr&n  celebrarse,  consecutivamente,  doa 
ferias-exposiciones  en  una  misma  Provincia. 
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Para  cuanto  se  relacione  con  la  organizaci6n  de  las  ferias-expoeicionea  se  nombrari 
una  junta,  de  la  cual  ser&n  vocales  nato6  el  gobemador  provincial,  el  presidente  del 
consejo,  el  director  de  la  granja  escuela,  el  alcalde  municipal,  el  presidente  del  ayunta- 
miento  y  el  de  la  junta  local  de  agricultura  de  la  capital  de  la  provincla  en  que  se 
celebre  la  ezi>06ici6n.  Ser&n  tambi^n  vocales  natos,  los  alcaldes  municipales,  los 
presidentes  de  loe  ayuntamlentos  y  los  presidentes  de  las  juntas  locales  de  aquellos 
municipios  que  concedan  premios  o  estimulos  de  alguna  clase  a  los  expositores  de 
sus  respectivas  localidades. 

Ai  construirse  los  edificios  para  las  ferias-ezposiciones,  se  procurard  que  algunos  de 
elloe  tengan  car&cter  de  permanente,  con  el  fin  de  que  puedan  ser  utilizados  despu^ 
para  la  ensefianza  agrlcola. 

Para  esa  atenci6n  se  consignari  anualmente  en  los  Presupuestos  Generales  la  canti- 
dad  de  1100,000. 

Abt.  15.  En  el  presupuesto  de  la  Secretaria  de  Agricultiuu,  Comercio  y  Trabajo, 
se  consignard  anualmente  bajo  el  epfgrafe  de  "Estudios  y  Becas  en  el  Extranjero," 
un  crMito  de  110,000  para  pagar  los  estudios,  durante  un  afio,  a  los  alumnoe  m^ 
eminentes  de  las  granjas  eecuelas,  uno  por  cada  una  de  ellas,  que,  previa  oposici6n 
designe  un  tribunal  formado  por  los  seis  Directores  de  las  granjas,  presidido  por  im 
profesor  de  la  escuela  de  agronomfa. 

Los  alumnos  asf  designados  rendirdn  un  amplio  informe  comprenaivo  de  los  estudios 
y  de  las  experiencias  que  hubieren  realizado. 

Art.  16.  Se  crea  una  Delegaci6n  especial  permanente  (t^cnica)  en  el  Inatituto 
Intemacional  de  Agricultura  de  Roma,  consignindose,  al  efecto,  en  los  presupuestos 
de  la  Secretaria  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  un  cr^ito  de  $5,000  que  se 
distribuird:  $4,000  para  un  Delegado  especial  (t^nico);  $500  como  contribuci6n 
para  los  gastos  de  dicho  Inatituto  y  los  $500  reatantea,  para  material  y  demds  gastos  de 
la  delegacidn.  El  delegado  remitird  mensualmente  a  la  Secretaria  un  informe  de  los 
trabajos  de  dicho  institute  y  de  cuautos  otros  particulares  cfea  Utiles  o  convenientes 
para  la  ensefianza  agrlcola  y  sua  eatudioa  econ6micoa.  £1  Ejccutivo  aometerd  al 
Senado  la  aprobaci6n  de  eate  nombramiento. 

Art.  17.  Los  duefios  o  arrendatarioe  de  predios  rlisticos,  podrdn  solicitar  y  obtener 
de  la  Secretaria  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  por  conducto  de  las  juntas 
locales  de  agricultura,  posturas,  semillas  o  eatacas  de  drboles  en  condiciones  de  tras- 
plante,  oblig&ndose  el  aolicitante  a  cuidarlos.  Las  posturas  o  estacas,  serin  adqui 
ridas  por  la  Secretaria  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  por  conducto  de  los 
iospectores  de  Montes,  basta  tanto  en  las  Provincias  de  Pinar  del  Rio,  Habana,  Md- 
tanzas  y  Santa  Clara,  queden  establecidos  viveros  o  almdcigas,  que  puedan  proveer 
de  drboles  a  los  agricultores  que  los  soliciten. 

Los  terratenientes  que  en  la  Provincia  de  Pinar  del  Rio,  Habana,  Matanzas  y  Santa 
Clara,  repoblasen  con  drboles  frutales,  maderables  o  de  construcci6n,  una  extension 
apreciable  de  sus  propiedades,  podrdn  solicitar  y  obtener  ima  prima  o  indemnizacidn 
que  no  pasard  mmca  del  50  por  ciento  del  costo  ocasionado  por  la  repoblaci6n  forestal. 

Para  esa  atenci6n  se  consignard  anualmente  en  los  presupuestos  generales  la  suma 
de  $5,000,  modificable  en  cada  presupuesto. 

Art.  18.  Para  el  establecimiento  de  viveroe  o  almdcigas,  el  Estado  podrd  adquirir 
tierras  apropiadas,  en  lotes  de  una  a  dos  caballerlas,  que  se  entregardn  a  las  granjas 
escuelas  a  los  fines  indicados. 

Para  esta  atenci6n  y  para  que  el  Estado  pueda  contratar  los  servicios  de  profesores 
titulares  (agr6nomo6  eminentes)  por  un  perfodo  de  cuatro  afioe,  se  consignard  anual- 
mente en  los  presupuestos  generales  la  cantidad  de  $40,000. 

Art.  19.  Para  el  establecimiento  y  fomento  de  seis  centres  de  recrla,  \mo  en  cada 
Provincia,  adscritos  a  las  granjas  escuelas,  se  consignard  en  loe  presupuestos  el  cr^ito 
necesario. 
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Para  la  ensefianza  agiicola  ambiilante  y  para  cualquiera  otra  ateiici6n  relacionada 
con  la  misma  y  no  previata  en  esta  ley,  se  concede  un  cr^dito  de  $6,000. 

Aht.  20.  No  estarto  sujetas  al  impueeto  territorial  las  fincas  rtisticas  cultivadas  por 
BUS  duefLos,  dedicadas  principalmente  a  la  producci6n  de  artfculos  de  consume  de 
ptimera  necesidad,  que  no  excedan  de  dos  caballerlas  de  tierra,  y  cuyos  dueilos  no 
posean  otros  bienes. 

La  compraventa  de  fincas  rtLsticas,  cuya  cabida  no  exceda  de  dos  caballerfas  de 
derra,  siempre  que  los  compradores  lo  hagan  para  residir  en  ellas  y  cultivarlas,  no 
estard  sujeta  al  pago  de  derechos  fiscales  ni  de  inscripcidn  en  los  registros  de  la  pro- 
piedad. 

A  propuesta  de  la  Junta  Local  respectiva,  con  informe  favorable  de  la  junta  central , 
podri  declararse  por  el  Ejecutivo,  que  no  es  embaigable  ni  ejecutable,  en  ningdn 
case,  una  porci6n  determinada  de  las  fincas  rtjsticas  que  no  excedan  de  doe  caballerlas, 
siempre  que  en  ellas  residan  permanentemente  sub  duefios  con  sus  familias. 

Aht.  21.  Los  cr^ditos  que  por  esta  ley  se  conceden,  no  podr&n  ser  invertidoe  en 
otras  atenciones  que  las  que  se  indican  en  cada  case;  quedando  prohibido  en  lo 
absolute,  la  transferencia  de  los  mismos. 

AsT.  22.  Quedan  suprimidas  las  actuales  juntas  provinciales  de  agricultura,  y 
derpgadas  cuantas  leyes,  6rdene8  y  disposidones  se  opongan  al  cumplimiento  de  la 
presente  ley. 

CATEOORfAS  DBNTBO  DB  LA    BNSEJJANZA  AGRIcOLA. 

La  ensefianza  agrfcola  destinada  a  poner  en  conjunci6n  afortunada  de  la  mejor 
manera  jKxible,  los  esfuerzoe  del  hombre  y  los  de  la  tierra,  para  que  los  resultadoB  de 
coeechas  o  de  producci6n,  ofrezcan  con  la  mejor  calidad  del  producto,  la  mayor  suma 
de  cosecha,  ha  obligado  a  los  gobiemos  a  establecer  divisiones  en  bus  estudios,  como 
dencia,  o  como  arte;  B^g&ii  la  condici6n  social  de  los  elementos  que  se  pretenda 
ilustrar. 

He  aqul  pues  en  el  orden  de  las  ideas  las  doe  grandes  Ifneas  de  8eparaci6n  que 
dividen  a  los  hombres  en  sus  fines  de  explotar  el  suelo. 

Pero,  en  el  orden  de  las  exigencias  naturales  de  la  instniccidn  y  de  la  economla 
nadonal,  tree  catQgorlas  de  explotacionee  se  establecen  entre  los  hombres  y  la  tierra. 

Tres  grandes  grupos  formados  por  la  grande,  la  mediana  y  la  pequefia  explotaci6n 
agraria,  crean  a  su  vez  tres  CAtsgotiaa  de  ensefianza  agrfcola,  la  de  las  univenidades  e 
Institutes  superiores  agrondmicoe,  la  de  las  granjas  escuelas  medias  y  la  de  la  ensefianza 
agrkola  en  las  Escuelas  primaiias  del  camix). 

La  gran  propiedad  con  instalacioneB  modemas,  superioridad  cientlfica  en  sus 
m^todoe  de  explotacidn,  sus  extensiones  territoiialee,  bus  miquinas,  bub  grandes  obras 
y  Bu  complicada  otganizaci^n  redaman  para  su  direcci6n  tunica  administrativa,  al 
ingeniero  agr6nomo;  reclaman  al  t6cnico  agricola  en  bu  mis  alta  concepci6n  dentifico- 
econ6mica  paxa  Iob  fines  que  estas  grandes  fincas  o  induBtnas  agrlcolas  pevsiguen.  Pero 
las  UniversidadeB  prindpalmente  tienen  tambidn  como  misi6n  formar  profeBores 
pan  la  ensefianza  agrfcola;  administradoreB  o  directores  de  las  altas  ofidnas  agrfcolas 
del  Estado;  y  formar  doctos  investigadores  que  contribuyan  con  bub  trabajos  de 
labovatorio,  giUmkete  o  campos  de  experimentadones,  al  piogreso  de  la  agricultura  en 


Laa  granjas  eBcuelaa  de  ensefianza  media,  tienen  como  misi^n  intercBante,  para 
todoB  los  paises,  ofrecerle  a  la  mediana  propiedad,  daae  semi-rica  que  hace  fuerte  y 
giande  a  las  naciones  que  la  poeeen  abundantemente,  el  grupo  neceeario  de  hombres 
capadtadoB  en  el  arte  de  la  agricultura,  prepaiados  dentro  de  un  medio  el  mis  ade- 
cuado  a  la  funcidn  que  luego  eetin  Uamados  a  desempeilBr. 

En  CBtaB  granjas  que  cada  dfa  se  espedalizan  mis,  se  deben  extiaer  de  las  ense- 
fianzasBuperioreB,  la  parte  que  sea  inmediatamente  utilizable  para  la  explotad6n  del 
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dominio  rural  dindole  a  conocer  las  antecedentes  cientfficos  definitivamente  adqui- 
ridos  en  los  cuales  se  basan  las  pr&cticas  que  se  realizan.  £n  ellas  los  hijos  de  propie- 
tarios  de  la  dase  media,  reciben  la  inBtrucci6n  suficiente  para  ser  Utiles  a  bus  padres. 

Y  finalmente  las  escuelas  primarias  rurales  en  su  oiganizaduSn  y  fines,  tienen  como 
miaidn,  inidar  a  los  nifios  de  la  campifia,  hijos  del  pequefio  propietario,  que  lo 
envia  a  esa  escuela  ansioso  de  que  se  le  devuelva  cuanto  antes  a  su  pequefio  predio 
para  utilizarlo,  en  los  conocimientos  elementales  necesarios  y  para  leer  con  provecho 
un  libro  de  agricultura  modemo,  como  dice  un  autor,  despertando  a  la  vez  en  sus 
almas  infantiles  la  admiraci6n  y  el  amor  al  campo,  a  fin  de  que  no  piense  en  abando- 
narlo  jam^. 

Entre  estas  divisiones,  particularmente  entre  las  dos  tiltimas,  se  crean  por  todos  los 
Estados  insUtudones  culturales  agrfcolas,  que  no  s61o  tienden  a  mantener  en  el  dnimo 
del  nifio  que  sale  de  la  Escuela  rural  y  aiin  en  los  mismos  de  las  granjas,  las  ideas  que 
en  ella  redbieron,  sino  que  le  permiten  ya  en  la  edad  adulta  afianzar  o  ampliar  sus 
conocimientos  practices  adquiridos,  y  tener  en  el  funcionorio  que  lo  instruye  un  titil 
elemento  de  consulta  en  sus  dudas.  Ademds  le  permiten  al  agricultor  que  no  ha 
podido  redbir  ninguna  de  esas  ensefianzas  anteriormente,  recoger  nuevos  conocimien- 
tos aplicados  para  sus  explotaciones,  por  m^  que  en  lo  que  a  estos  lUtimos  se  refiere, 
particulannente  en  pafses  como  el  nuestro,  el  porcentaje  de  provecho  que  se  obtiene 
es  bastante  escaso;  pero  creo  que  cualquiera  que  ^ste  sea,  la  labor  es  includible  y 
patn6tica. 

En  este  sentido  las  Secretarlas  de  Agricultura  establecen  modalidades  distintas  para 
este  g^nero  de  difusi6n  de  la  ensenanza  abarcando  el  control  de  todas  ellas,  en  muchos 
palses. 

La  escala  de  la  instrucd6n  agrfcola  la  representan  por  tanto: 

Instmocidn  superior. — ^Las  universidades;  las  escuelas  superiores  de  agronomfa; 
las  estadones  agron6micas  y  las  de  especializaciones  de  fito-patologla;  qufmica 
vegetal,  etc. 

I>n8efiama  media. — ^Escuelas  medias  de  agricultura,  para  hombres  y  para  mujeres; 
granjas  escuelas  pr^ticas  en  sus  diversas  especializadones  agrfcolas  o  industriales 
para  hombres  y  para  mujeres. 

Ensenanza  primaria  y  popular. — ^Escuelas  primarias  rurales  para  nifios  y  nifias; 
cdtedras  agrlcolas  ambulantes  temporarias  (agrdnomos  del  Estado);  cursos  de  agricul- 
tura en  los  cuarteles;  oficinas  de  informaci6n  y  proyectos;  campos  demostrativos; 
concursos,  ferias  y  exposidones  agro-pecuarias. 

En  realidad  esta  amplia  derivaci6n  que  hacemos  dentro  de  la  ensefianza  primaria  o 
I)opularizad6n  agrfcola  no  es  absolutamente  ezacta  por  cuanto  el  contacto  de  algunas 
de  ellas,  afecta  tanto  a  la  clase  media  como  a  la  del  pequefio  agricultor,  y  en  lo  que 
a  las  exx)06idones  conviene,  alcanza  al  inter^  de  las  ensefianzas  superiores. 

Servicios  agricolas. — ^Una  de  las  misiones  tqAb  interesantes  y  fecundas  de  los  Estados 
en  pro  de  la  cultura  agricola,  despu^  de  la  instruccidn  en  las  escuelas,  son  los  servi- 
cios de  difusi6n  y  de  educaci6n  campesina  que  contribuyan  a  formar  una  condencia 
agrfcola,  firme  y  positiva,  allf  donde  por  condidones  especiales,  otros  alientos  de 
ensefianza  no  han  Uegado. 

Las  conferendas  pr^ticas,  la  instrucci6n  en  el  manejo  de  materiales  agrfcolas 
modemos;  los  campos  demostrativos;  la  propaganda  en  pro  de  las  asociadones  agrf- 
colas mutuales  y  cooperativas;  el  auxilio  moral  de  la  consulta  hecha;  la  cread6n  de 
clubs  agrfcolas  formados  por  nifios  red6n  salldos  de  las  escuelas  rurales,  para  obtener 
el  mayor  ^xito  en  un  cultivo  determinado,  mediante  la  promesa  de  honores  y  premios 
materiales;  los  repartos  de  Ubros  y  folletos  agrfcolas  populares,  son  fuerzas  poderosas, 
que  contribuyen  a  formar  un  ambiente  agricola  mds  halagador  cada  vez  y  mis  opti- 
mista,  cuando  los  Estados  las  ejerdtan  con  constancia,  inteligencia  y  firmeza. 

En  lo  que  a  mi  pais  se  refiere,  aunque  no  hemes  todavfa  logrado  encaminar  en 
armdnica  conjunci6n  todas  estas  fuentes  de  energfas  en  pro  del  agricultor;  algo  hemes 
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hecho  dentro  de  nuestra  juventud  republicana.  Es  poeible  que  no  todo  resulte  a  estas 
horas  a  medida  de  nuestros  m6a  vehementes  deseoe;  pero  aun  asf  hemos  puesto  en 
pr&ctica  algo,  de  tanto  como  se  puede  hacer  en  eeta  direcci6n. 

El  que  dene  el  honor  de  Buscribir  este  trabajo,  pudo  con  el  mejor  deseo  y  el  auxilio 
eficaz  del  Doctor  Lorenzo  Arias,  Sub-eecretario  de  Agricultura,  incluir  y  eetablecer 
en  lo6  presupue6to6  generales  del  alio  1913  a  1914  de  eea  Secretarfa,  los  servicioe  que 
mis  adelante  se  especifican;  y  pudo  a  la  vez  obtener  la  aprobaci6n  de  su  reglamenta- 
ci6n  por  el  Honorable  Seiior  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica,  con  solo  levee  variantes 
que  no  vale  la  pena  tener  en  cuenta  aquf,  dindolo  tal  cual  tuve  el  honor  de 
presentailo  a  la  aprobacidn  superior. 

EstoB  servidos  en  su  generalidad,  constituyen  un  medio  feliz  de  educaci6n  campe- 
sina,  y  cuando  elloe  son  inteligentemente  organizados  y  duigidoB,  prestan  un  ezce- 
lente  bien  al  pals  que  los  desenvuelve. 

BBOLAMBNTO  DE  SEBViaOS  AORicOLAS. 

Considerando, — Que  los  nuevos  servicios  creados  en  favor  de  la  Agricultura  Nacional 
en  la  Secretarfa  del  Ramo,  reclaman  para  su  mejor  eficacia  una  adecuada  reglamenta- 
ci5n,  que  sefiale  de  modo  precise  a  cada  funcionario  el  cfrculo  de  los  deberes,  las 
atribuciones  y  las  acciones  dtiles  que  deben  desairoUar. 

CoTinderoTido:  Que  del  mejor  concepto  que  se  tenga,  para  cada  servicio  creado,  se 
habr&  de  derivar  una  natural  disciplina  y  un  orden,  que  es  fuerza  establecer  y  que 
necesariamente  debe  imponerse  para  que  dentro  de  los  respectivos  Ifmites  sefialados 
a  cada  funcionario  no  pueda  uno  invadir  atribuciones  de  otro,  ni  unos  servicios  pugnar 
a  su  vez  por  inteipretaciones  err6neas  con  otros,  ni  modificar  o  variar  o  mistificar 
ninguno  de  ellos,  debiendo  adem^  tenerse  en  cuenta  que  todos  de  consuno  tienden 
a  una  finalidad  que  es  la  de  proteger  y  amparar  por  los  medios  que  mis  adelante  se 
especifican  a  la  Agricultura  Nacional. 

Connderando:  Asimismo  que  a  todos  los  agricultores  de  la  Repdblica  interesa  apreciar 
y  conocer  las  ventajas  que  cada  uno  de  los  nuevos  servicios  creados  les  ofrece  y  los 
derechos  que  sobre  cada  uno  de  ellos  pueda  tener  para  utilizarlo  a&gfin  sus 
necesidades. 

Vengo  en  dictar  el  presente  Reglamento  de  Servicios  Agrfcolas : 

Abt.  1.  De  acuerdo  con  el  aitfculo  36  de  la  ley  del  Poder  Ejecutivo  y  de  los  presu- 
puestos  generales  para  el  aflo  fiscal  de  1914  a  1915,  se  crean  la  In8pecci6n  General  de 
Agricultura,  los  Servicios  de  Agr6nomos  y  Veterinarios  del  Estado,  las  Oficinas  de 
Estadlstica  Agrfcola;  la  de  Consultas  y  Proyectos  Agrfcolas,  la  Oficina  del  Boletin 
Agrfcola,  el  Laboratorio  de  Qufmica  Agrfcola,  la  Delegaci6n  Permanente  en  el 
Institute  Intemacional  de  Agricultura  de  Roma  (Italia),  y  Centroe  de  Recrfa  en  cada 
Provincia. 

Abt.  2.  Todos  estos  nuevos  servicios  anexos  al  Departamento  de  Agricultura  de  esta 
Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  depend  en  de  la  Direcci6n  de  Agri- 
cultura, en  sus  aspectos  t^cnicos  como  lo  est^  las  granjas  escuelas,  la  estaci6n  agrond- 
mica,  las  expoaiciones  agrfcolas,  y  como  deberdn  estar  cuantos  otros  servicios  se  creen 
para  la  proteccidn  agraria  nacional. 

Abt.  3.  InspecciSn  general  de  agricultura. — El  Inspector  General  de  Agricultura, 
tendri  a  su  cargo  la  inspeccidn  de  los  servicios  de  agr6nomos  del  Estado,  proponiendo 
por  conducto  de  la  Direcci6n  de  Agricultura  cuantas  medidas  estime  procedentes 
para  la  mejor  eficacia  de  los  mismos.  Visitard  una  vez  al  mes  por  lo  menos  las 
Granjas  Escuelas,  Centres  de  Recrfa  y  demis  instituciones  dependientes  de  la 
Secretarfa,  con  el  fin  de  exigir  de  les  directores  o  encargados  de  ellos  el  cumplimiento 
de  las  leyes  y  reglamentos  vigentes  y  demis  disposiciones  que  dictase  el  Secretario, 
para  su  mejor  funcionamiente.  De  cualquier  deficiencia  que  notare,  podr&  llamar  la 
atencidn  a  su  jefe  inmediato  para  su  atenci6n  y  para  tomar  las  medidas  que  se 
estimen  oportunas. 
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Abt.  4.  Provisi&n  de  plazas. — Las  plazas  t^coicas  de  iiuevacreaci6n  condestino  alos 
Bervicios  del  Estado,  podrdn  ser  provistas  por  noxnbramiento,  concurao  o  examen  de 
suficiencia  segdn  se  estime  conducente  para  el  mejor  Bervicio,  y  en  el  caso  de  no 
existir  titulares  cubanos  en  niimero  suficiente,  podrd  el  Secretario  de  Agricultura, 
Comercio  y  Trabajo,  nombrar  titulares  extranjeros. 

Art.  5.  Servicios  agrondmicos  y  veterinarios  del  Estado. — Los  agrdnomos  y  veteiinarios 
del  Estado,  de  acuerdo  con  la  Direccidn  de  Agricultura,  se  pondrdn  a  disposicldn  do 
los  agricultores  y  ganaderos,  a  cuyo  efecto  har^  la  distribucidn  correspond iente  de 
servicios  diarios,  de  manera,  que  por  lo  menos,  en  aquellas  provincias  de  municipioa 
numerosos  puedan  rendir  una  visita  al  mes  a  cada  uno  de  ellos,  si  as  posible  hasta 
tanto  este  sevicio  se  aumente  con  nuevo  personal  para  su  mejor  cumplimiento  y 
eficacia.  En  cada  municipio  evacuardn  las  consultas  que  se  les  hagan,  bien  sean  estas 
verbaJes,  escritas  o  de  cardcter  prdctico  y  aplicado,  tanto  en  lo  que  a  cultivos,  crfa, 
perfeccionamiento  y  enfermedades  de  animales  e  industrias  agrfcolas  se  refieren, 
cuanto  a  lo  que  se  inquiera  de  ellos  sobre  aplicaciones  de  leyes  agrarias,  deslinde, 
economla  rural,  precios  de  productos,  solicitud  de  semillas  e  Lmplantacidn  de  campos 
demostrativos  en  predios  privados.  Visitar&n  las  Granjas  Escuelas  inspeccionar&n  los 
Centros  de  Recria  y  todas  aquellas  dependencias  que  siendo  del  Estado,  tengan 
relaci6n  con  sus  funciones.  Visitardn  las  escuelas  rurales  para  auxiliar  en  sus  ense- 
flanzas  agrfcolas  a  los  seflores  profesores  y  ofrecerdn  conferencias  en  esas  escuelas, 
ante  sociedades  y  labradores,  sobre  cultivos,  ganaderfa  y  agricultura  en  general. 
Propenderin  al  mejor  desarroUo  de  la  economla  agrlcola  nacional,  sanidad  e  higiene 
rural  y  al  desarroUo  de  asociaciones  agrfcolas  de  todas  clases.  Tienen  por  tanto  como 
misi6n  dtil,  sancionada  por  el  4xito  de  otros  pafses,  la  de  desairoUar  una  obra  educa- 
dorade  hdbitos  y  costumbres  agrfcolas  por  sobre  todo  el  pafs,  y  la  de  ser  instructores 
y  vulgatizadores  de  los  princlpios  cientfficos  aplicados  a  la  agricultura  en  general,  y 
que  ya  est6n  sancionados  por  las  pricticas  y  las  experiencias  realizadas  en  los  Centros 
de  Investigaci6n  Agron6mica. 

Abt.  6.  Los  agr6nomos  y  veterinarios  del  Estado,  reaidirdn  donde  les  dosigne  la 
Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo. 

Art.  7.  Los  agr(5nomos  y  veterinarios  del  Estado,  anunciar&n  a  los  municipioa 
respectivos  con  la  debida  anticipaci6n,  los  dfas  sefialados  paxa  visitar  cada  t^rmino, 
con  el  fin  de  que  por  la  prensa  peri<5dica  de  cada  localidad,  o  por  otro  medio  que  el 
Seflor  Alcalde  Municipal  estime  conveniente,  lo  anuncie  a  cultivadores,  ganaderos 
e  industriales  agrfcolas. 

Art.  8.  Los  agr6nomo8  y  veterinarios  del  Estado,  consignar&n  en  un  rqgistro  especial, 
con  nfimero  de  orden  y  fechas,  las  resefias  relativas  sobre  bus  visitas,  fines  de  las  con- 
sultas, consejos  y  direccidn  dados  a  los  interesadoe,  trabajos  emprendidos  y  dem&s 
dates  pertinentes,  de  todo  lo  cual  dar&n  cuenta  a  la  superioridad,  mensualmente. 

Art.  9.  Los  agr6nomos  y  veterinarios  del  Estado,  est&n  en  el  deber  de  guardar  la 
necesaria  reserva  sobre  las  consultas  de  car&cter  privado  que  se  les  hagan,  particular- 
mente,  aquellas  que  se  refieran  a  apreciaciones  o  consejos  a  empresas  agricolas  y  a  todas 
aquellas  que  puedan  dar  lugar  a  adquirir  caricter  de  reclame  con  perjuicio  de  los  dem^ 
agricultores  y  ganaderos.  En  los  cases  de  consultas  de  orden  t^nico  o  de  cuestiones  que 
sui>ongan  divetgencias  de  criterio  o  de  intereses  entre  convecinos,  Be  exige  a  los  agr6no- 
mos  y  veterinarios,  la  mayor  diBcreci6n  y  prudencia  en  sus  respuestas,  pudiendo  dar  a 
la  publicidad  en  los  peri($dicos  locales  aquellas  consultas  de  cai&cter  general  y  benefi- 
cioBO  para  todos  los  que  se  las  hicieren;  pero  con  reserva  o  no  del  nombre  del  inters- 
sado  segt&n  6ste  lo  estipule.  Estos  funcionarios  tienen  el  deber  en  todoe  sus  actos  de 
inspirar  la  mis  absoluta  confianza  a  toda  la  comunidad  agrfcola  a  que  pertenezcan. 

Art.  10.  Los  agr6nomos  y  veterfnarios  del  Estado,  deberdn  publicar  artfculos  de 
vulgarizaci6n  agricola  en  los  peri6dico8  de  sus  Provincias;  pero  no  podrdn  entrar 
en  pol^micas  periodlsticas,  ni  hacer  reclames  a  favor  de  fabricantes  de  miquinas 
agricolas  o  industriales,  vendedoresde  semillas  o  abono,  ganados  de  ninguna  clase,  ni 
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producto  o  materia  alguna  que  ae  preete  a  estimular  negociacionee  comezciales  de 
(ndole  privada.  De  loe  artfculos  publicados,  lemitiT&n  copias  a  la  Direccidn  General 
por  conducto  de  la  In0pecci6n  de  Agricaltura,  asf  como  tambi^n  remitiiin  los  dates  que 
se  exigen  en  el  artlculo  8  con  el  fin  de  ordenar  los  expedientes  a  que  dieren  lugar, 
mediante  un  R^lstro  Especial  que  llevard  dicha  inspeccidn. 

Abt.  11.  Los  agr6nomos  y  veterinarioe  del  Estado,  prestarin  suconcuiso  en  lo  que 
sea  menester  a  los  compradores  de  abono  y  forraje  para  los  animales;  tomar^  cuando 
lo  juzguen  conveniente  para  los  fines  de  compzx)baci6n  y  anilisis,  muestras  de  abono 
0  tierras  u  otroe  productos  para  remitirlos  al  Laboratorio  Central  de  la  Direcci6n  de 
Agricultura. 

Cuando  en  los  laboratories  provinciales  de  servicio  pdblico  enclavados  en  las  Granjas 
Escuelas  se  disponga  del  personal  neceeario,  podrdn  estas  muestras  ser  enviadas  a  ellas, 
tambi^n  con  los  fines  de  anilisLB,  consultas  y  demis  necesidades  que  loe  agrdnomos 
deseen  satisfacer  para  el  mejor  cumplimiento  de  su  miaidn,  quedando  terminantemente 
prohibido  recomendar  loe  abonos  por  bus  marcas  comerciales. 

Una  vee  que  estoe  laboratories  provinciales  funclonen,  el  Laboratorio  Central  de  la 
Dlrecci6n  de  Agricultura,  podrd  ejercer  acci6n  dirimente  en  las  dudas  que  sobre 
anijliffls  se  presentasen. 

Abt.  12.  Los  agrdnomos  y  veterinarios  del  Estado,  deben  hacer  conocer  a  todas  las 
Fh>vinciaa  las  institucionee  agricolas  creadas  por  el  Estado  a  su  favor  y  los  medios  de 
que  se  pueden  valer  los  campesinos  para  su  utilizaci6n,  deben  aaimismo  estlmular  la 
celebracidn  de  modestas  ferias  locales  y  concursos  agricolas,  proponiendo  con  anti- 
cipacidn  a  la  Secretarla  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  por  mediacidn  de  su  Jefe, 
por  si  dflta  lo  estimaro  pertinente,  la  concesidn  de  premios  y  diplomas,  recabando  a  la 
vez  de  los  municipioe  respectivos  otroe  estfmulos  semejantes:  intervendr&n  en  las 
celebraciones  del  dfa  del  irbol,  del  dfa  del  p4jaro,  y  dem^  de  igual  o  parecida  indole. 
Obtendrto  cuantos  dates  y  antecedentes  convengan  para  las  formacionee  de  estadistica 
agrfcola  que  la  superioridad  solicite;  asf  como  la  de  loe  precios  y  salaries  agrfcolas 
locales:  deberdn  procurar  el  fomento  de  asociaciones  y  mantener  viva  la  confianza  de 
todos  los  agricultores,  ganaderos  e  industriales  en  pro  del  desarroUo  agrfcola  nacional. 
Podr6n  astmismo  solicitar  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo, 
semillas  y  estacas  para  su  reparto  entre  agricultores,  dando  cuenta  de  su  repartici6n  en 
cadacaso. 

Abt.  13f  Los  agr6nomos  y  veterinarios  del  Estado,  de  acuerdo  con  loe  Superin- 
tendentes  de  Escuelas  y  previa  autorizaci6n  del  Secretario  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica  y 
Bellas  Artes,  instituir&n  un  dfa  del  afio,  que  se  denominari  del  "Concurso  del  Mafz" 
entre  los  nifios  de  las  escuelas  nuales  de  cada  Ph>vincia,  con  el  fin  de  premiar  a  los 
alunmoe  y  a  las  escuelas  que  mejores  ejemplares  preeenten  al  concurso. 

Dicho  mafz  deber&  ser  cultivado  y  cosechado  en  el  Jardfn  Escolar  de  cada  escuela 
nual  por  los  alumnos  de  ella,  debiendo  hacerse  el  envfo  del  mafz  selecto  en  mazorcas, 
bien  sea  por  escuela  o  por  alumnos  o  por  grupos  de  alumnos  de  cada  escuela,  a  fin  de 
discemir  doe  premios  en  libros,  objetoe  t&tiles  o  en  met&lico  entre  loe  alumnos,  y  seis 
diplomas  de  m^rito  para  las  escuelas  de  cada  t^rmino  municipal  que  los  conquisten, 
emiando  al  efecto  los  mejores  ejemplares  con  memoriae  explicativas  sobre  su  cultivo, 
abono  empleado,  riego  y  clase  de  tierras  cultivadas,  firmada  por  los  alumnos  remitentes 
y  el  profesor  de  cada  escuela. 

Las  mazorcas  se  enviarin  a  las  granjas  escuelas  para  la  selecd^n  y  prendo  de  los 
mejores  ejemplares,  que  discemiri  un  jurado  compuesto  par  el  preaidente  del  consejo, 
el  Buperintendente  pro\incial,  el  agr6nomo  del  Estado,  dos  agricultores  propuestos 
por  el  Gobemador  Provincial  y  loe  profesores  de  las  Granjas,  siendo  suficiente  la 
presenda  de  tree  miembros  para  tomar  acuerdo. 

Hasta  tanto  se  consiga  en  loe  presupuestos  generales,  la  cantidad  correspondiente 
para  los  premios  en  libros,  objetos  dtiles  o  en  metdlico  y  para  los  diplomas,  el  Secretario 
de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  supliiA  por  el  Capftulo  de  Imprevistos  los  gastos 
que  esta  fiesta  de  la  nifiez  ocasione. 
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Toda  otra  iniciativa  que  tienda  al  eBtlmulo  o  enaltecimiento  de  la  agricultura  cubana 
podr&  ser  sometida  por  el  agr6nomo  del  Estado  a  la  coiudderaci6n  del  Director  de 
Agricultura. 

Abt.  14.  Loe  agr6nomos  y  veterinarios  del  Estado,  procurardn  cuando  el  estado  de 
la  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo  lo  permitan,  y  una  comuiddad 
agricola  lo  desee,  que  se  ofrezcan  con  su  concurso  y  el  de  otros  profesores,  cursos 
espedales  y  breves,  de  agricultura,  industria  o  ganaderla  de  car&cter  pr^tico  y  en 
periodos  con\  enientes  de  diez  o  quince  lecciones,  as!  como  conferencias  agricolas  a  los 
maestros  rurales;  podrdn  asimismo  recabar,  cuando  un  exceso  de  trabajo  lo  reclame  de 
modo  e\idente,  el  auxiliode  otro  agrdnomo  o  veterinario  que  con  car&cter  temporal 
se  nombre  por  la  Secretarfa  del  Ramo . 

AsT.  15.  Oficinas  de  Contultas  y  Proyectos  Agriooloi. — La.  Oficina  de  Consultas  y 
Fh>yecto6  Agricolas  con  su  personal  correspondiente,  auxiliary  a  los  agr6nomoe  y 
veterinarioe  del  Estado  en  las  consultas  que  dstoe  a  su  vez  les  hideren  sobre  loe  puntos 
de  su  competencia,  y  despachar^  todas  las  consultas  p6blicas  que  por  escrito  se  les 
hagan  con  el  auzilio  del  Laboratorio  Central,  sobre  tierras,  abonoe  y  otros  productos 
que  para  los  fines  de  explotaciones  agrarias  se  persigan.  Eealizar&  previos  los  ante- 
cedentes  que  se  le  remitan,  los  estudios  de  proyectos  y  presupueetos  en  todo  lo  que  a 
las  ramas  de  la  agricultura,  ganaderla  e  industria  agricolaa  corresponda,  remitiendo 
pianos,  marchas  sLstemdticas  de  las  explotaciones,  costos  de  edificioe  y  de  m^quinas 
con  BUS  pianos  de  emplazamiento  y  costo  de  aperos  o  ganados  con  loe  c^culoe  de 
rendimientos  probables  de  la  empresa  que  se  les  consulte,  trasladindose  uno  de  los 
ttenicoB  en  case  necesario  al  lugar  de  la  consulta.  Tanto  para  responder  a  consultas 
como  para  publicar  en  el  Boletfn  Agricola,  realizard  estudios  t6cnicos  comparadoe, 
relatives  a  la  agricultura,  ganaderla  e  industrias  de  transformacidn  de  productos 
agricolas  de  otros  palses.  Informari  sobre  mercados  propios  para  nuestros  productos, 
clases  de  envases  y  manera  de  obtenerlos,  e  ir&  clasificando  y  ordenando  la  legislaci6n 
agraria  nacional  para  su  publicaci6n;  pudiendo  informar  al  Secretario  de  Agricultura, 
Comercio  y  Trabajo,  con  vista  de  otras  leyes  extianjeras  las  reformas  que  nuestra 
lQgiBlaci6n  agricola  reclame  para  su  mejor  eficacia.  La  oficina  de  consultas  y  proyectos 
agricolas,  podri  solicitar  de  los  agr6nomos  y  veterinarioe  del  Estado,  y  de  las  dem4i 
dependencias  de  la  Secretarla  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  asl  como  de  entida- 
dee  y  empresas  privadas  que  se  presten  a  ello,  todoe  los  antecedentes  que  le  eean 
necesarios  para  su  m^  cumplida  funci6n,  debiendo  fiscalizar  y  aprobar  loe  tzabajos 
t^nicoe  que  deban  o  puedan  publicarse  en  el  ^'Boletln  Agricola." 

Abt.  16.  Boletin  Affrioola. — ^El  Boletin  Agricola  se  publicar&  los  dlas  primero  de  cada 
mee  y  se  repartiriL  gratis  entre  todos  los  agricultores,  sociedades  agricolas  y  empresas 
de  la  Repdblica  que  lo  soliciten,  y  a  su  vez  establecer&  el  canje  con  todas  las  oficinas  y 
publicaciones  de  su  clase  de  todo  el  mundo,  para  cuyo  efecto  Uevar^  en  Indice  adecuado 
un  registro  general  de  libros  y  boletines  que  sean  de  su  competencia.  La  sub-Secre- 
taria  de  Agricultura,  determinar&  el  ntimero  de  ejemplares  que  mensualmente  deban 
publicarse,  y  el  cr^ito  que  para  la  adquisici6n  de  obras  tunicas  deba  disponerse  con 
cargo  al  material  de  la  oficina  de  Consultas  y  Proyectos. 

Abt.  17.  Este  boletin  no  debe  tener  el  carle ter  t^nico  que  solo  corresponde  a  pu- 
blicaciones pertenecientes  a  centres  de  iuvestigacidn  cientlfica;  debiendo  tanto  en  las 
exposicionee  y  lenguaje  de  los  trabajos  de  ensefianza,  vulgarizaci6n  e  informaci6n 
que  en  ^  se  publiquen,  adaptarse  a  la  condici6n  del  publico  para  quien  principal- 
mente  se  dedica,  tendiendo  a  la  vez  a  darle  siempre  un  marcado  sello  de  iniormaci6n 
gi&fica. 

Abt.  18.  Asume  el  car&cter  de  Director  del  Boletin,  el  Secretario  del  Ramo;  el  de 
Jefe  de  Redacci6n  el  Director  de  Agricultura  y  se  considerar&n  obligatoriamente  re- 
dactores  del  mismo,  el  Inspector  General  de  Agricultura,  los  catedrilticoe  de  las  Granjas 
Escuelas,  los  profesores  de  la  Estaci6n  Agron6mica,  los  Agr6nomos  y  Veterinarioe  del 
Estado  y  cuanto  otro  funcionario  o  empleado  t^cuico  se  encuentre  adscrito  a  la  Direc- 
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ci6n  de  Agricultura.    Todo6  1q6  tiabajos  ser^  supervisados  por  el  Jefe  de  la  Oficina  de 
Consultas  y  Proyectos  Agrfcolas. 

Art.  19.  Publicard  el  Boletin  en  calidad  de  colaboraci6n  tres  trabajos  meDsualee; 
doe  de  autores  nacionales  y  el  otro  de  autor  extianjero  que  no  perciban  sueldo  de  la 
Secretaria  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo;  pero  que  serdn  retribuidos  en  la  can- 
tidad  que  en  lo6  presupueetos  nacionales,  se  indica,  debiendo  en  cuanto  sea  dable  diversi- 
ficar  los  trabajos  de  redacci6n  y  colaboiaci6n  con  el  fin  de  darle  mayor  atracci6n  e 
interns  al  citado  Boletin,  Asimismo  se  evitar&  la  pubUcacidn  de  trabajos  demaaiado 
extensos  y  difusos,  quedando  prohibidas  las  pol^micas  periodlsticas  en  su  seno,  dado 
que  la  primordialidad  del  Boletin  es  de  mera  vulgarizaci6n. 

Art.  20.  Todos  los  trabajos  que  se  publiquen  en  el  Boletin  educador  deben  tener 
relaci6n  inmediata  con  el  fin  que  en  dicba  publlcaci6u  se  peisigue,  bien  sean  de  indole 
agricola,  zoot^nica,  industrial  o  econ6mica. 

Art.  21 .  Labaratorio  de  Quimica  Agricola, — ^El  Laboiatorio  de  Quimica  Agricola,  reali- 
zard  los  an&lisis  de  tierras,  abonos  y  productos  agricolas  que  por  conducto  de  la  Direc- 
ci6n  de  Agricultura,  le  remitan  los  agnSnomos  y  veterinarios  del  Estado  y  los  particu- 
lares  que  para  fines  exclusivos  de  inter^  agricola  le  soliciten.  £1  Laboratorio  de  la 
Estaci6n  Agrondmica  en  los  caso  de  exceso  de  trabajo,  auxiliary  al  Laboratorio  de  la 
Direcci6n  de  Agricultura,  hasta  tanto  el  servicio  de  los  Laboratories  Ftovinciales 
en  las  Granjas  Escuelas  quede  establecido. 

El  Jefe  del  Laboratorio  de  la  Direcci6n  de  Agricultura,  Uevard  un  Registro  de  En* 
tradas  y  Salidas  y  los  Libros  de  andlisis  necesarioe,  documentando  y  conservando  todos 
los  comprobantes  que  para  gaiantia  de  los  trabajos  reaUzados  sean  meneester.  El  Jefe 
del  Laboratorio  firmard  bajo  su  responsabilidad  todos  los  trabajos  analiticos  que  en  el 
Laboratorio  se  realicen. 

Art.  22.  Toda  persona  domiciliada  en  la  ReptibUca,  que  compre  abono  o  forrajes  o 
semilllas,  paia  abonar  de  dos  hect^ureas  de  tiena  en  adelante  o  alimentar  mis  de  tres 
beetias  de  raza  o  de  clase  crioUa  selecta,  podr&  pedir  al  laboratorio  gratuitamente  por 
los  documentos  reglamentarios;  que  se  compruebe  la  verdad  del  titulo  o  valor  en  fer- 
tilizantes  del  abono  adquirido  o  el  valor  en  sustancias  alimenticias  del  forraje,  de- 
biendo en  ese  caso  tomar  previamente  las  muestras  en  presencia  de  dos  testigos,  del 
comprador  y  vendedor,  haciendo  tree  muestras  mezcladas  convenientemente  y  to- 
madas  del  mayor  ni&mero  de  sacos  debiendo  llenarse  tres  frascoe  que  no  contendr&n 
menoe  de  doscientos  cincuenta  giamos  (para  los  abonos),  o  quinientos  gramos  (para  los 
aUmentos  o  forrajes).  Estos  frascos  se  sellaiin  con  las  especificaciones  necesarias  para 
su  debida  comprobacidn  de  autenticidad;  dos  de  ellos  ser&n  rem! tides  al  Laboratorio 
Central,  y  uno  8er&  conservado  por  el  vendedor  para  su  garantia.  Cualquiera  que  fuere 
el  dictamen  quimico,  no  tendrd  ulterior  consecuencia  para  el  vendedor,  salvo  la 
acci6n  privada  del  comprador,  exceptuindoee  tan  s61o  la  Provincia  de  Pinar  del  Rfo, 
en  donde  rige  la  Orden  ntimero  214  de  7  de  octubre  de  1901. 

Art.  23.  /tufieuto  InUrnaxiUmal  de  AffrieuUwra  de  Roma-^DelegaMn, — ^El  delegado 
t^nico  permanente  al  Instituto  Intemadonal  de  Agricultura  de  Roma,  enviar&  men- 
sualmente  a  la  Secretaria  del  Ramo,  "Memoria,"  detallada  de  los  trabajos  y  estudios 
realiados  en  el  instituto,  de  sus  distintaw  secciones,  tratando  en  todos  los  casos  de 
hacer  labor  de  adaptaci6n  y  de  inf6rmaci6n  utilizable  en  favor  del  paiis  que  representa 
en  los  diversos  estudios  de  agronomia,  ganaderia,  economia  rural,  instruccidn  agri- 
cola y  cuanto  sea  motivo  de  atenci6n  por  parte  de  ese  instituto. 

Deberil  asimismo  tener  al  corriente  a  la  Secretaria  de  Agricultura,  de  cuantoe  tra- 
bajos y  progresos  se  realicen  en  &ivor  de  la  agricultura  en  general,  en  el  pais  de  su 
lesidencia  y  en  otros  si  le  es  dable  trasladarse  a  ellos,  para  su  estudio  e  informadones, 
procurando  por  todos  los  medios  que  su  voluntad  le  aconseje,  dar  a  conocer  nuestro 
pais,  y  prodigar  en  forma  de  anundoe  y  foUetos  todo  cuanto  pueda  contribuir  al  pres- 
tigio  y  cr^to  del  pais  y  estimulo  e  inmigradones  para  la  Repdblica  de  Cuba. 
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A&T.  24.  EstadUtica  Agricola.—lA  Oficina  de  EstadiiBtica  Agilcola,  tendrd  a  su 
cargo  todo  lo  concerniente  a  la  fonnaci6n  de  las  estadfsticas  de  la  producci6ii  agricola 
y  de  las  industrias  rurales,  o  sean  las  no  manufactureras. 

Recabard  de  los  agr6nomos  del  Estado,  de  la  Oficina  de  Consultas  y  Proyectos  y 
por  todos  los  medioB  que  sean  accesibles  para  el  mejor  servicio  de  su  funci6n,  los 
piecios  de  cosechas,  salarios  agrfcolas  y  cuanto  otro  dato  convenga  conocer. 

Abt.  25.  Centroa  de  Reaia.—Vjiak  \ez  establecidos  los  Centros  de  recria  para  cada 
Provincia  en  el  lugar  que  previamente  designe,  el  Secretario  de  Agricultura,  Comercio 
y  Tcabajo  con  las  tierras,  ganados  y  servidumbre  necesaria,  quedar&n  sujetos  para  su 
mejor  servicio  y  conservaci6n  a  la  fiscalizacidn  del  Inspector  General  de  Agricultura 
en  primer  t^rmino  y  de  los  Agrdnomos  y  Veterinarios  del  Estado  en  segundo  t^imino. 

Art.  26.  Estos  centros  de  recria,  prestar&n  servicio  gratis  y  pdblico  con  su  ganado 
para  cruzamientos  con  los  de  otras  razas,  debiendo  llevarse  un  libro  BegiBtro  de 
servicios  prestados  y  expedir  tal6n  de  comprobaci6n  al  interesado  s^dn  lo  efecttian 
las  Granjas  Escuelas  para  los  efectos  de  la  inscripci6n  en  el  Registro  Geneal6gico  de 
la  Secretarla  de  Agricultura. 

Abt.  27.  Los  capataces  encargados  de  estos  centros,  estdn  obligadoe  a  poner  la 
mayor  atenci6n  en  la  custodia  y  cuidado  del  ganado  a  su  cargo,  debiendo  pedir  al 
veterinario  las  vidtas  necesarias  para  la  seguridad  de  salud  y  conservaci6n  de  todos 
los  ejemplare& 

No  obstante  preetar  el  servicio  publico  los  sementales  para  cruzamientos,  cada 
centro  de  recrfa  deber&  procurar  obtener  ganado  crioUo  de  la  raza  pura  que  cada  uno 
de  ellos  posea,  con  el  fin  de  sacarlos  en  la  oportunidad  debida  a  pdblica  subasta,  con  la 
gaiantia  de  su  inscripci6n  en  el  Begistro  General  de  la  Secretaiia  de  Agricultura. 

Para  el  servicio  pdblico  de  loe  sementales,  se  atendr&n  a  las  disposiciones  de  car&cter 
interior  que  dicte  la  Direcci6n  de  Agricultura,  de  acuerdo  con  el  doctor  en  Veterinaria 
adscrito  a  dicha  direcddn. 

Abt.  28.  Disposicidn  General, — ^El  Secretario  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo 

queda  encargado  del  cumplimXento  de  este  reglamento,  y  de  su  publicaci6n  en  la 

forma  mis  adecuada  para  que  sea  conocido  por  todos  los  elementos  productores  de  la 

Rept&blica 

La  Bteuela  Rural  Primaria, 

Vistoe  los  elementos  bien  diversos  y  bastante  eficaces  de  que  pueden  disponer  los 
gobiemos  para  extender  la  educacidn  agricola  campesina  en  todas  partes;  corresponde 
ahora  decir  lo  que  pudiera  ser  la  escuda  rural  cubana  y  los  obst&culoe  con  que  se 
tropieza  para  que  llene  su  saludable  funci6n  nacional. 

En  primer  t^rmino  la  escuela  rural  tiene  una  ftmci6n  moral  y  social  del  mayor 
inters  para  nosotros,  como  para  todos  loe  palses. 

La  instruccidn  primaria  cualquiera  que  esta  sea,  tiene  la  virtud  de  dejar  en  el 
dnimo  del  nifio  huellas  indelebles,  que  est4n  destinadas  a  ejercer  gran  influencia  en 
el  futuro  de  toda  su  vida,  por  tanto  si  al  crear  la  escuela  rural  partimos  de  esta  convic- 
ci6n  se  hace  necesario  pensar  consecuentemente  que  el  alma  de  esa  escuela  debe  ser 
agricola,  que  el  profesor  debe  ser  un  hombre  amante  de  las  campifias  y  que  las  ense- 
fianzas  que  en  ella  se  desenvuelvan  deben  impregnarse,  como  dice  una  interesante  cir* 
cular  del  Gobiemo  de  B^lgica  expedida  en  1913,  de  "generalidades,  inspirando  pri- 
mordialmente  su  programa,  en  la  necesidad  de  una  educaci6n  adecuada  a  la  vida 
agricola  que  en  el  futuro  le  espera  a  ese  nifio." 

La  ensefianza  rural  no  debe  perder  nunca  este  punto  de  vista  esencial,  procurando 
el  maestro  en  todos  los  mementos  despertar  en  las  j6vene8  almas  de  los  alumnos,  con 
el  afecto  a  las  virtudes  del  trabajo,  el  santo  amor  a  la  agricultura,  como  la  madre  en  su 
primera  infancia  le  inculca  el  santo  temor  a  Dios. 

En  la  edad  en  que  los  nifios  deben  emprender  estos  estudioe,  est&n  en  los  mementos 
m&s  propicios  para  dirigirles  sus  sentimientoe  y  aficiones.  La  memoria  fresca  y  vi- 
goroea  guarda  perfectamente— no  empleando  m^todos  fatigoeoe,  sine  los  m6todo8  que 
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la  pedagogfa  aconseja — todo  lo  que  ee  le  conffa,  y  lo  guarda  entonces,  no  como  un 
mero  recuerdo,  eino  como  una  convicci6n.  La  inteligencia  a  eea  edad  abre  todas 
8UB  puertas,  ansiosa  de  recoger  el  fruto  de  las  ensefianzas  que  se  le  presenten  atrayente- 
mente;  y  mis  ansiosa  de  iluminaree  con  los  resplandores  de  las  verdades  que  se  lea 
expongan;  las  impresiones  asf  recibidas  son  por  lo  tanto  muy  vivas  y  caen  en  su  dnimo 
como  la  luz  en  la  sombra.  8us  sentlmientos  e  indinaciones,  vfrgenes,  sin  brtijula 
que  las  gufe,  necesitan  un  apoyo  y  una  confianza  que  los  oriente,  y  por  tanto,  se 
inclinan  a  seguir  aquel  camino  que  con  m^  fe  o  m&a  convicci6n  se  les  indique.  Son 
en  esa  ^poca  los  nifios — ^hablo  en  tannines  genenJes — "como  los  irboles  que  crecen 
y  se  desarrollan  segtin  nuestros  cuidados  y  deseos,  y  son  al  fin  lo  que  nosotros  quera- 
mos  que  sean." 

Si  no  logr&semos  nada  miis  que  despertarles  la  f e  y  el  amor  a  la  causa  de  la  agricul- 
tura,  dertamente  que  la  obra  de  la  escuela  rural  no  se  habrd  completado;  pero  en  el 
orden  de  las  conveniencias  nacionales,  le  habrfamos  ofreddo  por  lo  menos  a  nuestras 
deepobladas  campifias  cubanas,  un  creyente. 

Muchas  opiniones,  muchos  criterios  distintos  se  exponen  sobre  las  ensefianzae  de 
la  escuela  rural;  pero  mi  opini6n  la  sintetizo  ahora  y  la  analizar6  despu6e,  diciendo, 
que  aparte  de  la  fund6n  moral  de  que  he  hablado,  la  otra  condid6n  ineludible  es 
que  el  maestro  sepa  agricultura.  A  este  respecto  dice  Richard  en  su  "Pedagogfa 
experimental"  que  cuando  Pestalozzi  intent6  crear  una  escuela  con  ensefianza 
agrfcola,  el  gran  pedagogo  £racaB6  "porque  carecfa  de  pr&ctica/'  y  la  mayor  parte 
de  las  escuelas  rurales  deben  su  fracaso  a  eeta  causa. 

Desde  luego  debe  aceptane  que  una  instrucci6n  general  les  es  necesaria;  pero  yo 
me  fijo  en  la  influenda  de  la  acd6n  del  maestro,  y  del  medio  o  del  ambiente  que  se 
le  d6  a  estas  escuelas,  como  punto  principal  para  su  6xito.  Una  ensefianza  de  arit- 
m^tica  les  es  debida;  pero  al  ofrecerles  esta  materia  los  problemas  que  se  les  planteen 
deben  estar  relacionados  con  las  cueetiones  agrfcolas;  y  esto  mismo  corresponde  con 
la  ensefianza  de  la  geografla,  o  de  la  moral  o  del  dibujo,  etc. 

Aun  debe  dedrse,  que  estando  poseidos  de  los  mdtodos  de  ensefianza  que  se  deben 
desarrollar  en  las  escuelas  primarias,  la  ensefianza  de  la  aritm^tica  debe  ofrec^rseles 
no  b61o  como  una  neceeidad  de  cultura,  para  los  futuroe  destines  de  su  vida  del  campo, 
sine  para  satisfacer  una  neceeidad  de  su  espfritu,  porque  la  aritm^tica  tiene  ademis 
de  su  condid6n  de  utilidad  prictica,  una  fund6n  pedag^gica  intensa  sobre  la  men- 
talidad  del  nifio,  despertando  bus  aptitudes  inteligentes  para  el  razonamiento;  y  del 
mismo  mode  la  ensefianza  de  la  moral  y  adn  las  de  las  m^  elementales  nociones 
de  Ifneas  geom^tricas,  lo  disponen  en  su  espfritu  para  razonar  con  provecho.  Estas 
ensefianzas  le  son  necesarias. 

Empezando  pues  por  m6todoe  de  intuid6n  y  de  anAlisis,  el  razonamiento  del  nifio 
brotari  con  estas  ensefianzas,  como  la  fruta  de  un  drbol. 

El  m^todo  de  expoeid6n,  la  competenda  agrfcola  y  el  verbo  del  maestro,  comple- 
tar&n  la  obra  educadonal  del  nifio  campesino.  La  presentaddn  ante  el  nifio  del 
porqu6  de  tales  o  cuales  operadonee  agrfcolas,  acompafiado  de  exx)eriencias  que  le 
muestren  con  claridad  esos  porqu^  vistos  por  61  y  hasta  manualizados  por  61,  lo 
llevar&n  a  ese  razonamiento  de  las  cosas  que  relaciona  y  sintetiza  todoe  los  hedioe 
por  61  obeervados  y  analizados. 

Yo  leo  en  algunoe  libros  de  texto  y  en  drculares,  que  no  se  debe  pretender  hacer 
un  profesional  de  ese  nifio,  y  tal  vez  tengan  raz6n;  pero  aparte  de  que  esto  expuesto 
asf,  se  preeta  a  apreciadones  muy  diversas,  si  la  escuela  rural,  primera  y  t&ltima  etapa 
de  la  instrucd6n  del  hijo  del  pequefio  cultivador,  no  le  ofrece  por  lo  menos  una  cultura 
agrfcola  pre-vocacional,  y  no  lo  deja  dispuesto  a  que  por  razonamiento  y  convicci6n 
pueda  efectuar  despu6s  una  labor  agrfcola  mis  racional  que  la  que  su  padre  realiza 
en  el  pequefio  predio  ^qu6  finalidad  titil  trae  la  escuela  rural,  en  ese  sentido? 

No  debemos  olvidar  nosotros  que  esta  escuela  es  la  llamada  a  contribuir  a  los 
mejoramientos  de  los  cultivos,  porque  el  campesino  cubano,  no  es  el  campesino  belga  o 
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franc^  que  realiza  pricticas  radonales  en  sus  pequefias  fincas,  donde  el  riego  y  el  empleo 
de  abonos  le  son  familiares,  y  por  tanto  el  niflo  desde  que  hace  vida  de  relaci6n  los 
contempla  y  los  U^ga  a  practicar  despu^;  pero  el.nifio  cubano,  que  en  su  finca  peque- 
fUt  observa  m^todoe  poco  adecuados,  tiene  que  ser  quien  estimulado  por  lectuzas, 
conferencias  de  agr6nomoB,  campos  demostrativoB  y  por  propio  an^liHiw  luego  y  com- 
paraci6n  de  lo  que  v6  en  bu  caaa  y  de  lo  que  vi6  en  la  escuela,  es  Uamado  m^  tarde  a 
ser  el  refozmador  del  sistema  agricola,  del  m^todo  rutinario  que  entre  nosotroa  se  aigue: 
por  tanto  su  ensefianza  en  la  escuela  rural  debe  tener  esa  tendencia  educadora,  que 
entre  nosotros  podemos  decir  natural. 

Por  esto  yo  no  creo  en  la  eficacia  de  la  escuela  rural  que  termina  sus  estudios  en 
el  5^  6  6**  g^rado  o  a  los  10  ailos  aproximamente,  segtin  se  desprende  de  la  opini6n  de 
algunos  sefLores  pedagogos;  condici6n  que  aceptan,  s^gtin  dicen,  por  fuerza  o  realidad 
de  las  cosas,  y  si  esta  es  la  raz6n,  implf  citamente  se  entiende  que  aceptarlan  una  exten- 
sion mayor  a  otros  grades  si  les  fuera  posible,  y  si  esto  es  asi,  de  hecho  reconocen  que 
la  escuela  rural  que  termina  de  modo  tan  temprano  no  es  eficaz  y  si  no  es  eficaz  por  la 
misma  fuerza  de  las  cosas  tenemos  que  hacer  que  lo  sea.  En  aquellos  palses  que  est6n 
Bometidos  a  esta  disyuntiva,  esto  es,  a  que  el  nifio  saiga  de  la  escuela  primaria  agrfcola, 
predaamente  cuando  est^  en  la  edad  apropiada  para  asiTnilar  sus  ensefianzas,  yo  les 
digo,  que  un  gran  impulse  patri6tico  los  debe  en^igicamente  determinar  a  que  las 
cosas  no  sigan  asi,  porque  la  escuela  agrfcola  primaria  es  esendal  para  el  progreso  de  la 
vida  nadonal. 

No  es  dudoso  que  a  esa  primera  edad,  el  nifio  auziliado  por  los  m^todos  peda- 
gdgicos  que  a  su  alcance  estin,  ll^gue  a  fijar  la  atencidn  de  los  hechos  que  se  le  presenten 
mucho  mejor,  como  dice  un  autor,  que  un  nifio  de  esa  misma  edad  que  no  reciba  tales 
ensefianzas;  pero  seguramente  que  nuestra  obra  no  ser&  cabal  si  a  esa  edad  lo  devolve- 
mos  al  predio  de  bus  padres. 

Habremos  ciertamente  hecho  algo,  muy  poco  en  la  escala  de  la  utilidad  agrfcola; 
pero  no  habremos  hecho  todo  lo  necesario  porque  a  esa  edad  no  se  puede  hacer  labor 
adecuada  paia  moldear  a  un  futuro  campeeino  mds  consciente  y  razonador  de  las  opera- 
dones  que  en  su  campo  realiza  a  diario,  dado  que  las  ideas  que  le  sugieran  la  8ucesi6n 
de  hechos  o  experiencias  que  en  la  escuela  haya  visto  o  aprendido,  no  las  encadenari, 
no  las  sistematizard,  no  las  clasificari,  no  las  sintetizard  debidamente  para  que  del 
conjunto  de  todo,  se  forme  la  conciencia  prof  esional  que  luego  debe  guiarlo. 

1a  selecci6n  de  semilla,  la  preparaci6n  del  suelo,  el  crecimiento  de  la  planta,  el 
nacimiento  del  fruto,  la  cogida  de  la  cosecha  cada  acto  de  los  cuales  Ueva  o  exige  un 
andliHifl  y  un  razonamiento  que  obligan  a  la  mentalidad  del  nifio  a  establecer  rela- 
dones  entre  cada  una  de  esas  verdades,  no  estin  al  alcance  de  un  nifio  de  10  afios,  para 
hacer  de  ellas  la  valoradiSn  y  apreciad6n  debidas;  pero  si  lo  est&n  a  la  edad  de  11  a 
13  afios. 

£1  nifio  de  10  afios  carecerfa  de  eneigfa  y  disciplina  mental  suficiente  para  observar, 
analizar,  razonar,  cada  uno  de  estos  actos  y  relacionarlos  con  el  otro,  porque  a  esa  edad 
no  se  desprenden  ideas,  o  si  se  desprendieren,  ser&n  como  fruto  premature  que  cae 
verde  del  drbol,  para  no  madurarse. 

Si  alguna  ensefianza  posee  un  extenso  arsenal  de  elementos  de  instnicci6n  dentro  de 
la  pedagogfa  experimental,  cuya  ensefianza  experimental  es  concomitante  con  bs 
primeros  y  (iltimoa  grades  de  esa  escuela,  es  la  agricultura.  En  la  bot&nica,  en  las 
lecciones  de  la  naturaleza,  etc.,  tiene  el  profesor  un  amplio  campo  que  recorrer  para 
espigar  con  ^xito  y  triunfar.  Desde  la  mds  sencilla  o  elemental  experiencia  de  ger- 
minaci6n  o  respiraci6n  de  las  rafces,  por  ejemplo,  hasta  las  otras  mis  complicadas  de 
las  herborizaciones  y  el  jardfn  escolar,  tiene  la  pedagogfa  encerrados  o  englobados, 
materia  bastante  para  desenvolver  todos  sus  m^todos. 

Se  objeta  por  algunos  pedagogos,  eeg&n  he  dicho,  que  no  es  posible  extender  mia 
alU  del  6^  grade,  la  ensefianza  agrfcola  en  las  escuelas  rurales;  pero  a  mi  juicio  este 
obst&culo,  producto  de  la  educaci6n  y  de  las  necesidades  campesinas,  puede  ser  al  fin 
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v^cido  con  doe  corrientee  contrarias  a  eeta,  que  son:  la  propia  escuela,  y  la  propaganda 
bien  realizada  por  los  agr6nomos  del  Estado,  quienes  con  sua  medioe  de  persuaaidn 
y  la  instruccidn  ambulante,  y  la  constante  predicaci6n  de  sostener  a  loe  nilloe  en  las 
escuelas  haata  la  edad  adecuada  de  11  o  12  afios,  a  lo  menos  ir&n  venciendo  ese  obst&culo. 

He  dicho  que  la  propia  escuela  es  una  de  las  corrientes  que  tenemos  a  nuestsra  dis- 
poeici6n,  y  asf  es  en  efecto.  Hdgase  o  realfcese  la  ensefianza  agrlcola,  tal  como  debe 
hacerse  quitdndole  toda  ensefianza  que  no  coiresponda  a  la  condici6n  de  los  nifios  del 
campo  y  que  no  les  sea  indispensable;  ddsele  a  la  escuela  el  ambiente  propio  de  escuela 
agricola  que  ella  debe  tener,,8in  el  espfritu  estrecho  de  economla  que  se  suele  tener; 
d6teselas  con  todos  loe  lecuisos  que  le  son  necesarios;  h^lganse  sus  alrededores  higi6- 
nicos,  atrayentes,  belloe  con  &rboles  y  flores,  y  cultivos  bien  dirigidoe;  di6p6nga8e  de 
buenos  edificioe  para  ellas,  ventiladoSi  con  luz  conveniente;  fom^ntese  un  museo 
agrfcola,  que  se  encarguen  luego  de  enriquecer  los  propios  nifios;  t^ngase  buen  espacio 
paia  el  jardfn  escolar  donde  no  s61o  se  pueda  hacer  ensefianza  de  cultivo,  sine  estudios 
comparatives  entre  un  cultivo  bien  dirigido  y  otro  mal  realizado;  metodfcese  toda  la 
ensefianza  debidamente;  d^nsele  al  profesor  todos  los  estlmulos  para  que  pueda  vivir 
en  esa  escuela  con  su  familia  de  manera  que  piense  lo  menos  posible  en  dejar  la  escuela 
campesina  por  la  urbana,  procure  ese  profesor,  inspirar  confianza  a  todos  los  padres 
de  familia  de  su  vecindad  y  procure  ser  su  consejero  en  sus  dudas  de  cultivador; 
ofrezcdnsele  a  loe  nifios  libros  de  agricultura  para  leer,  y  que  6stos  tengan  lecturas 
atrayentes  o  entretenidas  con  profusi6n  de  Idminas;  cr6ense  al  principio  en  los  mejores 
distritos,  como  se  hizo  en  nuestra  Repdblica  hermana  del  Uruguay,  50  6  60  6  70  escuelas 
en  Cuba  para  ir  aumentindolaa  todos  los  afios,  y  no  se  olvide  jamds  que  el  museo 
agrfcola  y  el  jardfn  escolar  tienen  una  extraordinaria  funci6n  pedag6gica,  porque  si  el 
primero  es  como  un  libro  abierto  constantemente  ante  los  ojos  del  nifio;  el  otro  es  otro 
libro  que  ellos  poco  a  poco  van  hojeando  y  sacando  de  61  todaa  las  ensefianzas  que  con 
sus  propios  trabajos  realizan. 

Hdganse,  fundensc  asf  las  escuelas  rurales,  y  el  escoUo  de  que  antes  he  tratado  se  M 
venciendo,  poco  a  poco. 

Puddese  de  hecho.  asimismo  con  el  fin  de  facilitar  este  resultado  dtvidir  la  ensefianza 
en  dos  secciones;  hasta  el  sexto  grade  la  primera,  con  clases  diarias,  y  la  segunda  de 
s6ptimo  y  octavo  con  clases  altemas  por  ejemplo,  o  haciendo  de  mode  que  esta  en- 
sefianza se  ofrezca  en  ciertos  perfodos  del  afio. 

Y  St  atin  esto  no  diese  todos  los  resultados,  el  gobiemo  como  una  medida  para  la  salud 
nacional  puede  hacer  obligatoria  la  aslstencia  a  las  escuelas  en  los  afios  til  times. 

Procdrese  tomar  en  realidad  el  artfculo  13  del  Reglamento  de  Servicios  Agrf colas, 
vigente  entre  noeotros,  publicado  en  este  trabajo  por  virtud  del  cual  se  instituye  como 
en  otros  pafses  existe  el  ''Dfa  del  Mafz."  Estimdlese  el  celo  y  el  amor  propio  de 
loe  nifios  y  la  escuela  rural  cubana  como  la  de  cualquier  otro  pafs  dard  fecundo  fnito. 
En  una  palabra  h&gase  a  la  juventud  campesina  amante  y  apta  para  su  funci6n. 

En  los  propios  Estados  Unidos  se  ha  tropezado  con  la  realidad  de  que  las  escuelas 
rurales,  no  daban  el  fruto  que  de  ellas  era  de  esperar,  y  una  comisidn  de  hombree 
ilustres,  deepu^  de  detenidos  estudios  y  consul tas  \leg6  a  la  conclusidn  de  que  la  edad 
de  11  a  14  afios  era  la  edad  propia  para  ingresar  en  esos  estudios,  porque  esta  edad 
autoriza  a  realizar  programaa  de  ensefianza  en  grade  m^  elevado. 

Esa  misma  comifii6n  acept6  que  se  debfa  hacer  un  mayor  desarrollo  y  una  ensefianza 
constante  de  demostraci6n  en  loe  campos  de  las  escuelas  y  f  uera  de  ellos. 

El  mayor  escoUo  con  que  tropiezan  las  escuelas  rurales  en  muchas  partes,  para  su 
6xito  es  la  falta  de  prcparaci6n  del  maestro  en  los  estudios  de  agricultura  y  otro  no 
menos  importante  es  el  sistema  que  se  sigue  semejante  a  un  eeciJafdn  por  virtud  del 
cual,  los  maestros  que  empiezan  su  carrera,  se  deetinan  a  los  distritos  rurales,  con  la 
esperanza  de  pasar  al  cabo  de  unos  afios  a  las  escuelas  lU'banas. 

Este  no  es  un  sistema  feliz;  de  esta  manora  nunca  habrd  buenos  maestros  rurales  en 
los  pafses  que  lo  sigan:  el  sistema  a  mi  ver  debe  ser  todo  lo  contrario. 
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Es  mucho  mds  apost61ica  la  misldn  del  maestro  rural  que  la  del  urbano;  y  en  lugar 
da  ponerle  por  delante  un  estfmulo  que  le  haga  esperar  sallr  algdn  dfa  de  esa  eacuela, 
se  le  debe  poner  en  condlclones  mejores  que  los  maestroe  urbanos,  para  que  tengao  la 
natural  tendencia  a  permanecer  en  esa  escuela:  Un  eueldo  mayor,  un  hogar  conve- 
niente  para  41  y  su  familla  y  la  esperanza  de  un  retiro  decoroso  al  cabo  de  un  ndmero 
de  afios  de  servicio,  acabardn  por  hacer  maestros  rurales  dtiles. 

La  falta  de  preparaci6n  agrfcola  ha  slclo  hasta  ahora  otro  inconveniente;  pero  ya 
Cuba  posee  escuelas  normales  de  maestros,  en  cuyas  ensefianzas  entra  esa  rama  primor- 
dial de  la  escuela  rural,  y  si  juntamente  con  esto  hici6^moB  una  ley  que  autorizase 
darles,  como  he  dicho,  mejor  sueldo  a  los  profesores  rurales  y  a  las  profesoras,  y  ofre- 
cerles  las  demds  garantfas  que  he  sefialado,  dotando  las  escuelas  por  esa  misma  ley  de 
todo  lo  necesario  para  la  ensefianza  agrfcola  y  ordenando  que  a  medida  que  fueren 
saliendo  profesores  de  las  normales,  se  fueseneligiendoaquellosdistritos  mejores  o  mds 
adecuados,  podrfamos  pensar  con  raz6n  que  no  pasarfan  muchos  afios  sin  que  la  agri- 
cultura  del  pequefio  agricultor  se  dignificasc. 

No  se  olvide  que  el  maestro  es  el  encargado  de  inclinar  la  vocacldn  del  nifio  hacia 
su  predio,  y  que  es  el  artesano  en  cuyas  manos  se  pone  la  levadura  para  moldearla 
como  pedagogo;  para  moldearla  como  agricultor  y  para  moldearla  como  ciudadano. 

La  emeflama  media. 

En  la  ensefianza  media,  agrfcola,  caben  dos  formas  de  escuelas,  dentro  de  las  cuales, 
doB  tendencias  como  es  natural  se  manifiestan;  y  dentro  de  las  cuales  tambi^n,  varfan 
los  afios  de  vida  escolar  o  de  vida  de  granja  de  uno  a  tres.  En  estas  dos  manifesta- 
ciones  de  la  granja-escuela  media,  una  de  ellas,  la  te6rico-pr^tica,  tiende  a  estar  mis 
cerca  de  la  ensefianza  superior  de  los  institutos  agron6micos  por  su  organizaci6n; 
mientras  la  otra,  parece  acercarse  por  sus  fines  casi  exclusivamente  prdcticos  a  la 
escuela  rural. 

Las  escuelas  de  especializaciones  de  la  ensefianza  agrfcola  o  industrial,  se  extienden 
por  lo  dem^  a  la  propia  instrucci6n  superior,  con  un  6xito  extraordinario. 

Las  granjas  escuelas  de  especializaci6n  agrfcola  o  agrf cola-industrial,  carecen  de 
prpgrama  o  Plan  de  estudio,  propiamente  dicho,  limlt&ndose  el  profesor  a  razonar  y 
explicar  sobre  el  propLo  campo  las  operaciones  que  los  alumnoe  vayan  realizando.  Su 
tendencia  es  formar  hombres  pricticos  en  cualquier  explotaci6n.  Pero  es  evidente 
que  algunas  industrias  agrfcolas  reclaman  del  alumno,  determinados  trabajos  de  labo- 
ratorio  por  elementales  que  estos  puedan  ser,  como  por  ejemplo  ocurre  en  ciertas 
escuelas  de  lecherfa,  y  en  este  case  un  sencillo  laboratorio  provisto  de  lo  necesario  ee 
indispensable. 

En  estas  escuelas,  la  explotacLdn  motive  de  la  ensefianza  toma  el  tipo  de  una  explo- 
taci6n  particular,  en  la  que  se  hace  uitervenir  a  los  alumnos  en  todos  los  trabajos  de 
la  granja,  tanto  en  los  de  car&cter  manual,  como  en  los  de  car^ter  econdmico,  perci- 
biendo  por  ello  cierta  retribucidn  o  salario. 

Indudablemente  que  esta  clase  de  escuelas  es  de  una  finalidad  utillsima,  porque 
preparan  cumplidamente  a  los  alumnos  de  un  mode  cabal,  en  aquellos  cultivos  o 
industrias  que  se  tenga  inter^  de  extender  en  un  pais. 

Esta  clase  de  escuelas,  por  ejemplo,  entre  nosotros  repartidas  por  nuestraa  Provin- 
cias  podrlan  preparar  a  muchos  j6venes  campesinos  salidos  de  las  escuelas  rurake,  en 
disttntas  especializaciones  que  tenemos  necesidad  de  extender  y  de  perfeccionar. 

Una  buena  Itsta  de  explotaciones  poseemos  como  la  del  caf6,  cacao,  arroz  con  sus 
miqulnaa  de  beneficio;  la  de  mafz  y  otros  granos  para  harinas,  las  de  manf,  coco  y 
otras  plantas  con  sus  f&bricas  de  aceite;  las  de  yuca  agria  (Manihot  utilissima)  para 
hacer  almid6n;  las  de  plantas  textiles  para  el  desfibrado;  y  las  explotaciones  modemas 
de  lecherfa,  avicultura,  apicultura,  etc. 

Aun  algunas  de  estas  granjas.  como  las  destinadas  al  cultivo  del  caf4 — ^por  ejemplo— 
que  es  en  general  un  cultivo  de  natives,  y  de  medlanos  prop ie tar ios,  que  ya  hoy  nos 
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ofrece  en  su  rehabilitaci6n  m&s  de  350,000  quintales  de  cosecha  al  alio,  (la  region  de 
Oriente  86I0  ha  dado  eeta  coeecha  tUtimameiite,  con  2,275  caballerias  6  28,530  hec- 
t&reas  cultivadas);  algunas  de  estas  explotaclones,  repito,  podrlan  tener  forma  coopera- 
tiva,  con  lo  que  no  solo  se  lograiia  facilltar  a  I06  campeeinos  pobres  que  adn  benefician 
Bu  caf^  con  m^todoe  antiguos,  el  realizar  una  labor  mils  titil  para  ellos,  sino  que  loa 
aliminos  de  la  granja  al  adqulrir  el  conocimiento  modemo  de  esta  explotaci6n,  desper- 
tarfan  en  bus  conciencias  una  nueva  {6  en  el  poder  que  tienen  las  aaociacionee,  y 
arraigarfa  en  ellos  eae  espfritu  que  es  el  que  salva  en  todas  partes  al  cultlvador,  y 
que  nosotroB  no  conocemoe  todavfa  en  nuestras  camplfias. 

En  la  Provincia  de  Pinar  del  Rfo  por  gestiones  plaualbles  del  senor  Secretarlo  de 
Agrlcultura  y  del  sefior  Subsecretario  del  mismo  Departamento  Dr.  Lorenzo  Arias, 
se  ha  fomentado  una  granja  avfcola,  que  blen  pudiera  ser  el  iniclo  de  esta  clase  de 
escuelas  entre  nosotroB,  por  mds  que  en  estos  momentos  no  tiene  tal  car^ter.  No 
obstante  esto,  creo  que  no  pasari  tiempo,  sin  que  se  regule  para  la  funci6n  escolar. 

Pero,  ^deben  estar  desposeidas  estas  granjas  de  toda  ensefianza  te6rica  dentro  del 
aula?  ^No  Ber&  de  gran  utilidad  para  esos  j6veneB  capataces,  conocer  ciertas  teorfas 
de  la  contabllidad  agricola;  adquirir  ciertos  conocimientos  de  economfa  rural;  y  del 
medio  agrario  en  que  se  han  de  desenvolver;  ciertas  nociones  de  geometrfa  agrfcola, 
para  la  parcelaci6n  geom^trica  del  suelo,  cubicaciones,  etc.? 

Las  granjas  escuelas  de  especializaciones,  sin  programa  de  estudios  propiamente 
dicho,  son  las  que  preconiz6  para  la  Argentina  el  eminente  agr6nomo  Ricardo  Huergo; 
pero  sf  cierta  ensefianza  te6rica  les  es  ofrecida,  como  por  ejemplo,  lo  que  en  el  laboia- 
torio  corresponde  ensefiar  para  una  explotaci6n  de  lecherfa  o  cremerfa,  poseyendo  un 
sencillo  gabinete  de  flaica,  y  las  anteriores  instrucciones  a  que  antes  me  referi,  me 
parece  que  la  eacuela  en  este  caso  se  acerca  m^  a  la  Escuela  de  Lecherfa  de  Ruttf 
en  Suiza  y  a  otras. 

Las  escuelas  te6rico  pr^ticas  de  agricultura  generalizan  estas  ensefianzas.  Hay  en 
esta  clase  do  escuelas  dos  tipos:  La  escuela  de  agricultura,  cuya  ensefianza  es  te6rica, 
U^gando  a  carecer  de  granja  anexa.  Sus  ensefianzas  son  de  cultura  general,  con 
gabineteB,  laboratories,  museos  y  para  ingresar  en  ellas,  se  exige  haber  trabajado 
durante  uno  o  dos  afios  en  una  explotaci6n  agrfcola  particular. 

£stas  escuelas  no  pueden  semos  titiles  en  modo  alguno  por  hoy,  porque  los  trabajos 
pr&cticos  que  se  realizan  en  las  explotaciones  privadas,  no  contribuirfan  a  otra  cosa 
que  a  arraigar  vicios  de  rutinarismo  que  debemos  procurar  desaparezcan  entre  nosotros 
y  porque  la  sola  ensefianza  te6rica  crearfa  a  mi  juicio  una  tendencia  contraria  en  esos 
alumnoe,  a  derivar  hacia  las  oficinas  pdblicas  en  lugar  de  guiarlos  al  campo.  Nuestras 
granjas  eecuelas  responden  al  tipo  de  las  de  ensefianza  tediico-prictica,  con  granja 
anexa. 

Estas  granjas  escuelas  fueron  creadas  en  n6mero  de  sets,  durante  el  perfodo  que 
deBompefi^  en  la  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  la  Direcci6n  General  de  Agricultura, 
fliendo  Presidente  de  la  Reptiblica  el  general  Jos6  Miguel  G6mez. 

Estas  escuelas  poseen  un  campo  de  cultiyoe  de  dos  caballerias  o  26.84  hecUireas,  con 
excepci6n  de  la  de  Pinar  del  Rfo  que  posee  53.68  hectiureaB.  Son  pues  estas  granjas 
del  tipo  de  laB  escuelas  europeas. 

Estas  granjas  estin  dotadas  de  laboratories,  gabinetes,  museos,  ejemplaree  vivos  de 
ganado  de  buenas  rasas,  miquinas  o  mejor  dicho  iuBtalaciones  industriales  para  bene- 
ficio  de  caf^,  cacao  y  arroz,  pequefia  fdbrica  para  harina  de  mafz;  aparatos  paia  deefi- 
brado  del  henequ^n  y  para  desmotado  del  a]god6n,  apiarios,  instalaci6n  completa  de 
avicultora,  con  crias  de  gallinas  de  difttintas  rasas,  y  fibricas  para  mantequilla  y 
quesos;  reparti^ndose  estas  instalaciones  industriales,  seg^n  las  granjas  y  las  con- 
veniencias  de  cada  Provincia. 

En  estas  granjas  como  se  observa,  yo  tuve  la  tendencia  a  desenvolver  primordial- 
mente  entre  la  juventud  campesina  los  conocimientos  de  varias  industrias  rurales, 
que  noBotroB  o  explotamoe  imperfectamente  o  no  explotamos,  y  a  estos  efectos  sefial4 
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para  cada  granja,  una  o  dos  induBtrias,  y  procedf  de  eeta  guifia,  porque  la  industria 
agricola  tiene  mucha  iniciativa  viigen  en  Cuba,  no  obstante  ofrecer  aquellas  resul- 
tados  excelentes. 

For  ejemplo,  el  cultivo  del  arroz  tiene  a  su  disposicidn  muchos  y  buenos  terrenos 
para  proeperar ;  el  arroz  denominado  crioUo  que  cosechamos  en  Cuba  es  de  un  gusto  muy 
agradable,  sua  rendimientos  de  cosechas  son  estimuladores  y  la  calidad  buena,  no 
obstante  los  imperfectos  m^todos  de  beneficiarlo;  y  sin  embargo  nosotros  importamos 
cantidades  considerables  de  ese  grano  todos  los  aflos.  El  afio  de  1913  a  1914  impor- 
tamos 284,901,850  libras  de  arroz  de  diierentes  pafses. 

Quise  por  tanto,  y  en  cierto  modo,  establecer  especializaciones  dentro  de  cada 
granja,  no  obstante  su  plan  de  estudios,  extenso;  pero  esto  no  fu6  logrado  completa- 
mente,  .porque  dos  afLos  de  enseflanzas  resultan  escasos,  y  porque  la  denominaci6n  de 
asignaturas,  despertd  en  el  profesorado  de  ellas,  la  tendencia  a  luacer  su  ensefianza 
m&s  inclinada  al  aula  que  al  campo,  donde  solo  practican  durante  dos  boras  al  dia 
con  diversificaci6n  de  cuMvos  y  ezperimentaciones. 

El  plan  de  estudios  de  estas  granjas  escuelas,  actualmente  en  vigor  con  su  R^la- 
mento  lo  publico  a  continuaci6n;  pero  como  otro  plan  reformatorio  propuesto  i)or  mf 
ha  sido  presentado  a  la  Ctoara  por  los  sefiores  Representantes  Doctores  Miguel 
Angel  Cdspedes  y  Eduardo  Beltr&n,  tambi^n  lo  publico  con  el  fin  de  que  se  puedan 
establecer  las  debidas  comparaciones  entre  los  dos. 

Fero  antes  quiero  Uamar  la  atencidn  sobre  el  artfculo  9  de  la  ley  vigente,  que  ya 
empieza  a  dar  sus  frutos  enriqueciendo  con  buenos  libros  nuestra  literatura  agricola, 
y  quiero  a  la  vez  expresar  que  por  ley  de  18  de  noviembre  de  1913,  se  introdujeron 
varias  reformas  al  actual  plan,  entre  las  cuales  figura  la  derogaci6n  del  artfculo  4 
que  sefiala  el  horario  de  las  asignaturas,  dejando  en  libertad  a  los  profesores  para 
establecerlo  segiln  las  exigencias  de  cultivos  o  de  pr&cticas  industriales  que  en  cada 
una  se  realice. 

Esta  derogaci6n  del  horario,  y  la  Circular  pasada  a  rafz  de  la  aprobaci6n  de  esa 
reforma  por  el  Honorable  Secretario  de  Agricultura  derogando  entre  otros,  algunoe 
artfculos  del  Reglamento,  han  determinado  una  feliz  inclinaci6n  al  desenvolvimiento 
de  las  pr&cticas  de  cultivos  en  extensi6n  mayor  y  de  las  industrias;  pero  este  cambio 
B6r&  mds  visible  cuando  el  proyecto  de  ley  que  me  hace  el  honor  de  defender  en  la 
Cdmara  los  Doctores  C^edes  y  Beltrdn  sea  ley. 

V4ase  ahora  nuestra  ley  de  granjas  escuelas. 

LBT  DE  GRANJAS-ESCUELAS. 

General  Jos^  Miguel  G6mez,  Freeidente  Constitucional  de  la  Repdblica  de  Cuba, 
hago  saber  que  el  Congreeo  ha  votado,  y  yo  he  sancionado,  la  siguiente  ley: 

ArtIculo  1.  Se  crear&n  seis  granjas  escuelas  para  la  ensefianza  de  la  agricultura 
pr&ctica. 

Art.  2.  Dichas  seis  granjas  escuelas  se  establecerin  en  las  cercanfas  de  la  Capital 
o  de  otra  poblaci6n  de  cada  Frovincia. 

Art.  3.  Las  granjas  escuelas  tendrdn  capacidad  para  30  alumnos,  ingresando  en 
ellas  quince  cada  afio. 

Art.  4.  Los  estudios  de  las  granjas  escuelas  comprenderin  las  siguientee  asigna- 
toras,  distribufdas  en  dos  afios. 

Primer  afio, — ^Aritm^tica  y  dibujo,  aplicados;  Nociones  de  flsica  y  qulmica,  apli- 
cados;  Nociones  de  historia  natural;  Agricultura;  Hidr&ulica  agricola;  Fricticas 
agricolas. 

Segundo  afio. — Nociones  de  zootecnia  (pr&ctica);  Fitotecnia  (pr4ctica);  Nociones  de 
mineria;  Industrias  nirales  y  miquinas  (pricticas);  Aniliais  agricolaa  (pr&cticos); 
Fr&ctica  de  contabilidad;  Fricticas  agricolas. 

Art.  5.  £1  afio  escolar  durari  ocho  meses.  Se  dedicar^  a  examen,  que  tendr4n 
lugar  una  sola  vez  al  afio,  loa  15  dias  siguientes  a  la  terminacidn  del  curso  escolar. 
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Habrd  en  cada  alio  natural  tres  meees  y  medio  de  vacaciones,  que  fijar&n  para  un 
perfodo  continuo  o  perfodos  parciales  cada  granja  escuela,  segdn  las  necesidades  de  la 
enseflanza  agrfcola  y  de  los  cultivos  locales. 

Art.  6.  Las  cdtedras  de  cada  granja  escuela  ser&n  cuatro  y  se  proveerin  por  opo- 
Bici6n,  en  la  cual  podrin  tomar  parte  todos  los  ciudadanos  cubanos  que  lo  soliciten. 

Art.  7.  El  Tribunal  de  oposici6n  se  compondrd  de  cinco  miembros: 

(a)  Un  profesor  de  la  Escuela  de  Gielicias  de  la  Universidad,  designado  por  el 
claustro  de  la  misma. 

(6)  Un  profesor  de  la  Escuela  de  Ingenieros  y  Arquitectos,  tambi^n  designado  por 
el  claustro  de  la  misma. 

(c)  Un  miembro  de  la  Academia  de  Ciencias  designado  por  la  misma. 

((f)  Dos  personas  de  reconocida  competencia  nombradas,  respectivamente,  por  la 
Secretarfa  de  Agricultura  y  la  de  Instnicci6n  Ptiblica. 

El  tribunal  se  constituird  en  la  capital  de  cada  Provincia  a  cuya  escuela  corresponda 
la  c&tedra  que  haya  de  proveerse. 

Art.  8.  La  ensefianza  en  las  granjas  escuelas  agrfcolas  serd  eminentemente  pr&ctica 
acomoddndose  a  las  condiciones  locales,  teniendo  por  objeto  principal  difundir  entre 
los  labradores  los  conocimientos  y  las  pricticas  agricolas  sancionadas  por  la  experienda. 

Art.  9.  Cada  profesor  estd  obligado  a  presentar  a  la  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  dentro 
de  los  cuatro  afios  siguientes  a  su  toma  de  posesidn,  un  manual  de  cada  una  de  las 
enseiLanzas  que  est^n  a  su  cargo,  manuscrito  o  impreso.  (Ya  se  ban  presentado  nueve 
obras.) 

En  su  delecto,  cesaii  en  su  cargo  a  la  terminaci6n  de  los  cuatro  afios. 

Art.  10.  Para  ingresar  como  alumno  en  las  granjas  escuelas  agrfcolas  se  requiere: 

Primero.  Ser  mayor  de  catorce  anos  y  ser  cubano  o  haber  nacido  en  Cuba. 

Segundo.  Tener  buena  constituci6n  ffsica. 

Tercero.  Sufrir  un  examen  de  admisi6n  de  escritura  al  dictado,  geograffa  de  Cuba 
y  breves  nociones  de  aritm^tica. 

La  mitad  de  los  alumnos  que  ingresen  en  las  granjas  escuelas  deber&n  ser  hijos  de 
campesinos. 

Art.  11.  Los  alumnos  serdn  propuestos  por  los  ayuntamientos,  distribuy^ndose 
entre  ^stos  el  total  de  los  que  correspondan  a  cada  Provincia. 

En  la  Provincia  donde  resulte  un  ndmero  impar  de  ayuntamientos,  corresponderd 
al  que  mayor  nilmero  de  babitantes  tenga,  la  designacidn  del  candidate  excedente. 

La  manutencidn  y  la  ensefianza  de  los  alumnos  ser&n  gratuitas. 

Art.  12.  Durante  los  curses  se  efectuar&n  excursiones  escolares  para  los  fines  de  la 
ensefianza. 

Art.  13.  La  doble  p^rdida  de  un  curso  anula  el  derecho  a  nueva  matrfcula. 

Art.  14.  Al  terminar  los  estudios,  y  previo  examen,  si  6ste  fuese  favorable,  se 
expedird  a  los  alumnos  de  la  granja  escuela  el  tftulo  de  '*  Maestro  en  Cultivo." 

Art.  15.  El  director  de  la  Granja  Escuela  elevard  un  informe  cada  alio  a  la  Secre- 
tarfa de  Agricultura  sobre  la  ensefianza  de  la  granja,  y  especialmente  en  reladdn  con 
las  excursiones  escolares. 

Art.  16.  Las  granjas  escuelas  estar&n  bajo  la  direcci6n  e  inspecci6n  de  la  Secretarfa 
de  Agricultura. 

Art.  17.  La  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura  proveerd  a  los  gastos  de  viajes  y  permanenciaa 
de  los  miembros  del  tribunal,  cada  vez  que  baya  de  trasladarse  a  una  de  las  capitales 
de  Provincias  donde  se  celebren  los  ejercicios  correspondientes. 

Art.  18.  La  administraci6n  de  la  Granja  Escuela  rendiri  cuenta  mensual  circuns- 
tanciada  a  la  Zona  Fiscal  de  su  respectiva  Provincia,  de  los  ingresos  que  obtuviese 
por  la  venta  de  los  productos  elaborados  y  cosecbados  en  la  escuela. 

Art.  19.  Para  la  creaci6n  de  las  referidas  granjas  escuelas,  adquisici6n  de  tierras, 
ejemplares,  aparatos  y  edificaciones,  se  concede  un  cr^dito  por  una  sola  vez  de  270,000 
pesos  para  las  seis  granjas  escuelas,  y  cuya  distribucidn,  por  cada  una,  es  la  siguiente: 
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Sueldo  del  inspector  encargado  de  la  constniccidn  de  lo6  edificios;  adquiBici6n  de 
tierras  en  la  vecindad  de  la  Capital  de  provincia  o  poblaci6n,  segiin  pudiera  convenir; 
establoe;  edificios  de  lecherfa  y  cremerfa;  apriaco  y  gallinero;  apiario  y  su  material; 
cochiquera;  un  Bal6n  y  aparatos  desfibradores;  un  Bal6n  y  ftparatoe  para  fabricar 
harinaB;  una  fosa  de  abonos;  aperoe  de  labranza;  yuntas  de  bueyes;  doe  parejas  de 
mulos;  cuatro  vacas  criollas;  aparatos  para  Ffsica,  Qufmica  y  Meteorologia;  aparatos 
para  lecherfa  y  cremeria;  ejemplares  de  i^lantas  y  semillas;  taller  de  carpinterfa; 
una  prensa  para  heno  y  motor;  impreviBtos;  construccidn  de  edificios  para  Direcci6n 
y  oficinas,  gabinetes,  observatorio,  laboratorio,  dormitories,  bafios,  graneros  etc. 
{Estos  cr^ditos  fueron  ampliados,  para  edificios,  adquisici6n  de  ganado  de  raza  y 
otros  materiales.) 

Art.  20.  Se  concede  otro  cr6dito  de  112,680  pesos  para  gastos  del  personal  facultative 
y  adminbtrativo,  manutenci6n  de  alumnos  y  material  de  las  seis  granjas  escuelas, 
segdn  los  detalles  que  a  continuaci6n  se  expresan,  y  cuya  cantidad  se  consignard  en 
los  presupuestos  anuales  de  la  Naci6n,  sin  que  puedan  invertirse  los  crMitos  para 
personal  t^nico  y  administrativo,  mientras  no  est^n  terminados  los  edificios  e  instala- 
das  definitiyamente  las  seis  granjas  escuelas. 

PRS8X7PUBSTO  ANUAL  DE  UNA  GRANJA  BSCUELA. 

Penonal  y  material, 

1  director  (catedrdtico) $2, 000 

1  secretario  (catedr&tico) 1, 800 

1  contador  (catedr&tico) 1, 800 

1  catedr&tico 1, 500 

1  maestro  carpintens 800 

1  escribiente 600 

Imecandgrafo 600 

1  bedel 500 

1  moso  de  aseo 300 

2peone8 960 

1  jardinero •. 480 

1  serene 300 

1  capataz  de  campo 480 

Icocinero 360 

2  auxiliares  de  cocina  y  servicios 480 

Alimentaci6n  de  treinta  alumnos  a  cuarenta  centavos  diaries ....  4, 320 

liaterial  de  ensefianza  y  de  oficina 1, 500 

Total 18,780 

Importan  las  seis  granjas  escuelas,  personal  y  material,  112,680  pesos. 
Art.  21.  Esta  ley  comenKar&  a  r^gir  desde  su  publicaci^a  en  la  Gaceta. 
Por  tanto,  mando  que  se  cumpla  y  ejecute  la  presente  ley  en  todas  bus  partes. 
Dado  en  Cayo  Crista,  Isabela  de  Sagua,  a  diez  y  echo  de  julk  de  mil  noveci^itos 
nueve. 

(Firmado)  JosA  M.  G6mbz. 

(Fbmado.) 
Ortblio  Foto, 

Secretario  de  Agricultural  Comercio  y  Trabajo, 

En  la  Ley  de  18  de  noviembre  se  consigna  un  puesto  de  mec&nico  para  cada  granja, 
que  con  el  carpintero  ofrece  las  lecciones  pricticas  de  reparaciones.  Adem&s  se 
aumenta  el  peonaje  y  edificios. 
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SBCBETARU  DX  AOBICnLTITRA.  COMBBCIO  T  TRABAJO. 

En  tuo  de  laa  facultedes  de  que  eetoy  investido  por  el  artfculo  68  de  la  Goiifltituci6n, 
y  en  cumplimiento  de  la  ley  de  18  de  Julio  de  1909  creando  las  gianjas  agrfcolas  que 
ban  de  eetablecene  en  las  Beis  Provincias  de  la  Repdblica,  vengo  a  dictar  el  siguiente 
Reglamento  aplicable  a  dicba  ley,  a  flaber: 

waaujtMHTO, 

TfruLO  1. — De  laa  opoiieioruB. 

Abt.  1.  Las  granjas-escuelas  agrfcolas  estai&n  bajo  la  jurisdicci6n  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Agricultuia,  Gomerdo  y  Trabajo,  correspondiendo  a  dsta  cuanto  se  relacione  con  la 
celebracl6n  de  oposiciones,  formaci6n  de  tribunales  para  las  miwinaH  (eegdn  dispone 
la  ley),  admisi^n  de  los  alunmoe,  fonnaci6n  de  expedientes  de  profesores,  admimstra- 
ci6n,  mejoia  y  estado  econdmico  de  las  gianjas  y  cuanto  mis  sea  necesario  para  su 
direcci6n  e  inspeccidn. 

Abt.  2.  Pkra  la  designaci6n  del  tribunal  de  opodciones,  el  Secretario  de  Agricultiua, 
Comercio  y  Trabajo  solicitari  del  Hector  de  la  UniA  eraidad,  del  Presidente  de  la 
Academia  de  Ciencias  y  del  Secretario  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  que,  segtin  lo  dis- 
puesto  en  el  artfculo  7  de  la  ley,  deeigne  cada  uno  de  elloe  el  miembro  o  los  miembros 
que  ban  de  formar  parte  de  dicho  tribunal  baciendo,  al  mismo  tiempo,  el  nombra- 
miento  del  nuembro  que  a  la  Secretaria  de  Agiicultura  correeponde  nombrar. 

Abt.  3.  Una  ^ez  nombrado  el  tribunal  se  constituiri  ^ste  totalmente  en  la  dudad 
de  la  Habana  y  procederi,  para  los  fines  de  la  oposiddn,  a  formar  la  lista  de  temas  de 
cada  asignatuia;  a  estudiar  los  expedientes  de  los  aspirantes;  a  sefialar  el  orden  que 
para  estos  actos  corresponde  a  cada  Pro\  incia;  a  notificar  a  los  sefiores  candidates  el 
dtio  y  bora  en  que  se  ba  de  celebrar  el  acto;  y  a  notificar  y  a  resoh  er  todo  cuanto  mis 
corresponde  a  la  funci6n  que  se  le  encomienda,  dando  cuenta,  por  medio  de  acta,  al 
Secretario  de  Agricultura,  Gomercio  y  Trabajo. 

Abt.  4.  Presidiii  el  Tribunal  el  miembro  designado  par  la  universidad  cuya  escuela 
de  la  misma  instituddn  docente  tenga  mayor  similitud  con  las  granjas,  y  seri  Secre- 
tario el  mis  joN  en  de  los  cuatio  miembros  restantee. 

Art.  5.  La  dtaci6n  para  las  oposiciones  se  bari  por  medio  de  la  Graceta  Oficial  con 
un  plaso  de  treinta  d&s  de  antelad6n  para  recibir  las  solidtudes  de  los  aspirantes. 
Estaa  deberin  ser  dixigidas  a  la  Secretaria  de  Agricultura,  Ck)meicio  y  Trabajo  (la  cual 
las  pondiA  en  su  oportunidad  a  disposicidn  del  tribunal)  acompafiadas  de  todoe  los 
demis  antecedentes  que  intereeen  al  candidato,  tales  como  tftulos,  si  los  poseen, 
obias  impresas,  o  manuscritos,  certificaciones  de  tiabajos  prestados  a  la  agiicultura  y 
a  la  ensefianza,  etc.  Estos  elementos  deberin  ser  tomados  por  el  tribunal  como 
piindpales  puntoe  de  partida  para  la  apreciaci6n  de  la  aptitud  de  cada  candidato. 

Aj^r.  6.  TnuQscunidoe  los  90  dfas  que  se  mencionan  en  el  artfculo  anterior,  el  tribunal 
podri  empeaar  a  fundonar  dentro  de  los  otros  30  dfas  siguientes. 

Los  ejexddos  serin  pdblicoe,  se  anunciarin  en  la  Gaceta  Oficial,  correspondiendo 
al  tribunal  la  designaci6n  del  local  que  estime  mis  conveniente  entre  los  que  el  Estado 
disponga  en  cada  capital  de  Pro\  inda,  publicando  en  la  misma  Gaceta  el  orden  en  que 
ban  de  celebrarse,  por  Provindas,  las  opoeidones. 

Elegidos  los  locales,  el  presidente  del  tribunal  lo  notificari  a  los  jefes,  o  directores, 
de  quienee  dependan,  para  que  pongan  a  disposiddn  de  aquel  todo  lo  necesario  a  los 
fines  de  la  celebiaci6n  de  dicboe  actos. 

Abt.  7.  Se  conaignari  una  cantidad  en  los  preeupueetos  de  la  Secretaria  de  Agricul- 
tura, Gomercio  y  Trabajo,  para  los  gastos  que  el  funcionamiento  de  este  tribunal 
ocasione. 

Abt.  8.  Una  vez  constitufdo  el  tribunal  podri  funcionar  aunque  faJtaie  uno  de 
los  miembros,  debiendo  justificarse  la  ausencia  y  ser  ista  sin  continuidad.   £1  miembro 
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auaente  carecer&  de  voz  y  voto  en  aquelloe  actoe  en  que  la  auBencia  fuere  total,  y  sola- 
mente  tendr&  voz  en  los  actoe  en  que  la  ausenda  fuere  paiclal.  En  estoe  casoe  el 
Preddente  usahl  el  voto  de  calidad. 

Art.  9.  Los  aspirantes  entregardn  al  tribunal,  previa  invitacidn  de  ^te,  un  cuestio- 
nario  eecrito  conteniendo  las  materias  que  cada  cual  crea  pertinente  incluir  en  las 
asignaturas  del  grupo  a  que  ee  oponga,  y  ademis,  el  plan  pedagdgico  que  se  debe 
aplicar  a  dichas  asignaturaB  para  su  mejor  aplicaci6n  a  la  ensefianza  agrfcola.  Con 
vista  de  este  trabajo  se  hard  la  primera  calificaci6n  de  aptitud. 

El  orden  de  llamada  de  los  aspirantes  para  los  actos  se  haxi  por  las  fechas  de  presenta- 
cidn  de  las  solicitudes.  Si  hubiese  dos  de  igual  fecha,  el  solicitante  de  mayor  edad 
serd  el  primero,  y  si  las  edades  fueren  iguales,  se  elegir&  a  la  suerte.  La  lista  de  orden 
se  publicar&  en  los  diaries  de  la  localidad  donde  se  celebran  las  opodciones. 

Art.  10.  Las  convocatorias,  adem^  de  publicarse  en  la  Gaceta,  se  har&n  por  medl* 
de  oficios  dirigidos  a  cada  uno  de  los  candidates,  sefiaUndoles  el  dla  y  hora  en  que 
deben  concurrir  para  .los  efectos  del  articulo  9. 

Art.  11.  El  primer  ejercicio  consiBtir4  en  discutirel  aspirantecon  cada  uno  de  los 
sefioree  miembros  del  tribunal  el  cuestionario  preeentado  con  anterioridad.  Termi- 
nada  esta  prueba,  el  tribunal,  en  seBL6n  secreta,  aprobari,  o  desaprobari,  el  ejercicio  del 
candidate,  notificdndolo  asi  al  interesado  por  medio  de  una  boleta  impresa.  Se 
seguird  id^ntico  procedimiento  para  los  ejercicioe  sucesivoe. 

Art.  12.  Pasados  dos  dlas  (48  boras)  de  celebrado  el  primer  ejercicio,  los  aspirantes 
que  fueren  aprobados  pasardn  al  segundo  ejercicio  que  consistird  en  sacar  de  una  uma 
doce  temas  a  la  suerte,  desarrollando  en  45  minutes,  una  oraci6n  que  abarcar&  todas 
las  materias  contenidas  en  los  temas,  algunas  de  ellas,  o  una  de  ellas,  segdn  el  deseo 
del  candidate.  Case  de  que  no  tratare  todos  los  temas,  volverin  a  la  uma  los  no 
tratados. 

Los  aspirantes  que  hubiesen  profesado  cdtedras  obtenidas  por  oposicidn  en  ceutros 
docentes  superlores,  podrdn  reducir  el  tiempo  de  su  ejercicio  oral  a  media  bora  en 
lugar  de  45  minutes. 

Art.  13.  Previa  nueva  citaci6n  del  tribunal,  los  aspirantes  que  fueren  aprobados 
pasar&n  al  tercer  ejercicio,  que  consistird  en  el  desarrollo  de  un  tema  pr&ctico,  igual 
para  todos,  que  deberd  celebrarse  con  las  reservas  necesarias  para  cada  uno  de  los 
aspirantes,  si  simultdneamente,  y  por  falta  de  aparatos,  no  lo  pudiesen  realizar  todos 
a  la  vez. 

Art.  14.  Realizados  y  calificados  los  ejercicios,  y  ezaminadas  las  obias  y  dem&s 
antecedentes  de  cada  candidate,  el  tribunal  formard  una  Usta  de  los  declarados 
aptos,  correspondiendo  el  derecho  a  la  cdtedra  come  tlttilar,  al  primero  de  la  Usta. 

Art.  15.  Las  actas  de  cada  ejercicio  serdn  firmadas  por  el  Presidente  y  el  Secretario, 
y  las  de  candidates  aprobados  por  todos  los  miembros. 

Art.  16.  Ninguna  cdtedra  que  quedare  vacante  podrd  permanecer  sin  proveerse  en 
propiedad  mds  de  tres  meses.  Durante  este  plazo,  e  inmediatamente  que  ocurra  ia 
vacante,  se  nombrard  un  profesor  interino  con  el  baber  que  al  cargo  corresponda. 
Si  la  vacante  fuere  de  la  cdtedra  que  desempefia  el  director,  el  profesor  que  la  sus- 
tituya  con  cardcter  de  interino  no  asumird  la  direccidn,  desempefSando  ^ta  otro 
profesor  que  nombrard  el  Secretario  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  hasta  tanto 
no  se  cubra  definitlvamente  el  caigo. 

CApfriTLG  II. — De  la  enseflama  en  general. 

Art.  17.  Las  asignaturas  a  cuya  prueba  de  suficiencia  deben  someterse  los  can- 
didates para  optar  a  cdtedras  en  las  granjas,  y  asimismo  los  alunmoe  para  obtener  el 
tftulo  de  '^Agricultor,"  son  las  siguientes,  divididas  en  cuatro  grupos,  a  saber: 

Qrupo  **A,'* — ^Agricultura,  primer  afio;  andHsis  agricola,  segundo  alio;  prdcticas 
agricolas,  segundo  afio. 
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Grupo  **B" — ^Aritm^tica  y  dibujo,  primer  afio;  prictica  en  contabilidad,  segundo 
afio;  indufltrias  ruialeB  y  mdquinas,  segundo  ano. 

Orupo  "C." — ^NocioneB  de  historia  natural,  primer  afio;  fitotecnia,  8^;undo  afio; 
Eootecnia,  segundo  afio. 

Orupo  ^'D" — ^Nociones  de  flsica  y  quimica,  primer  afio;  hidr&ulica  agrfcola 
primer  afio;  Nociones  de  minerfa,  segundo  afio. 

Art.  18.  La  ensefiauza  de  estas  asignaturaa  deber&  tener  para  loe  alumnos  un 
car&cter  elemental  y  eminentemente  prdctico  y  de  aplicaci6n. 

£1  profeeor  de  agricultura  procumi  extenderse  con  los  alumnos  en  trabajoe  sobre  el 
conocimiento  de  la  tierra  desde  los  puntos  de  vista  de  la  agrologla  y  de  la  mec^nica 
agrfcola,  debiendo  explicar  nociones  de  economla  y  legislacion  rtial. 

En  fitotecnia  procurard  referirse  exclusivamente  a  los  cultivos  del  pais,  de  la  locaU- 
dad,  y  de  aquellos  que  se.adapten  al  clima  y  a  la  economia  nacional.  Igual  criterio 
deberd  mistentarse  en  lo  que  a  zootecnia  se  refiere,  realizando  las  prdcticaa  corres- 
pondientes  a  todas  esas  materias. 

En  aritm^tica  y  dibujo  aplicados  debe  exponerse  todo  lo  que  a  la  materia  con- 
ciema,  haciendo  ejemplos  de  aplicaci6n  sobre  cosecbas,  forrajes,  abonos,  labores, 
ireas,  cubicaciones,  y  cuanto  mils  pueda  servir  de  preparaci6n  a  las  pri^ticas  de 
contabilidad  que  en  el  segundo  afio  se  le  exige.  £1  dibujo  de  pianos  de  predios, 
campoe  de  siembra,  demarcaciones  de  minas,  etc.,  serd  consecuente  con  las  asig- 
naturas  del  Grupo  ''D,"  dentro  del  cual,  adem^,  se  expondrdn  nociones  de  agri- 
mensura  y  nivelaci6n  de  geologia  agrfcola  y  mineralogfa,  pudiendo  transportarse  los 
casoe  estudiados  al  dibujo.  La  contabilidad  agrfcola  se  llevard  por  los  alumnos  con 
ejemplares  tomados  de  los  libroe  oficiales  de  la  granja.  La  hidrdulica  agrfcola  estu- 
diar&  sistemas  de  riegos,  drenajes,  y  saneamiento  con  sus  prdcticas.  La  ffsica  y  la 
qufmica,  dentro  del  cardcter  elemental  de  esta  ense|ianza  deberdn  referirse  a  todo 
aquello  que  de  mds  utilidad  agrfcola  pueda  reeultar,  realizdndose  al  efecto  andliflis 
pricticos  de  las  tierras. 

Las  industrias  agrfcolas  ban  de  tener  cardcter  de  aplicaci6n,  con  nociones  de  cons- 
trucciones  rurales.  Durante  el  curso  se  empleardn  los  aparatos,  o  enseres,  de  que 
cada  granja  disponga.  En  las  ensefianzas,  relativas  a  construcciones  agrfcolas  y 
repaiacionefi,  deberd  el  profesor,  auxiliado  del  maestro  carpintero  o  el  mecdnicO| 
Uevar  a  cabo  con  los  alumnos  los  trabajoe  manuales  de  aplicaci6n  en  las  reparaciones 
de  aparatos,  piezas  y  construcciones  en  general.  En  las  industrias,  como  en  los 
cultivos,  deberd  darse  preferencia  a  aquellos  que  se  consideren  mis  propicios  a  su 
desarrollo  en  la  Provincia  donde  radique  la  granja. 

Abt.  19.  Las  pr&cticas  de  campo  que  sean  motives  de  la  ensefianza,  salvo  con« 
veniencias  de  esa  misma  ensefianza  en  determinados  casos  y  estudios,  se  realizardn 
en  las  primeras  boras  de  la  mafiana,  debiendo  durar  dos  boras  diarias  para  las  diversas 
laenas  agrfcolas.  Las  otras  prdcticas  durar&n  el  tiempo  que  cada  profesor  estime 
conveniente,  sin  perjuicio  del  borario  que  los  sefiores  profesores  convengan,  poni^n- 
dose  de  acuerdo  a  ese  fin. 

Art.  20.  No  obstante  lo  expuesto  en  el  artfculo  auterior,  las  boras  de  clase  seiialadas 
se  entender&n  de  c&tedra  con  aplicaci6n;  pero  para  la  marcha  industrial  o  agrfcola, 
motive  de  la  aplicacidn,  el  profesor  debe  emplear  el  ndmero  de  horafl  necesarlas  con 
el  fin  de  terminar  la  labor  racional  del  dia,  repartiendo  estas  labores  de  la  manera 
mds  conveniente  en  los  varios  dfas  que  dure  el  ensayo,  estudio,  o  experiencia  que 
se  realice. 

Art.  21.  Los  sefiores  profesores  deberdn  asistir  a  sus  clases  puntualmente,  pudiendo 
el  director  conceder  hasta  cinco  dfas  de  licencia,  designando  al  sustituto.  Cual- 
quiera  otra  licencia,  deberd  solicitarse  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y 
Tiabajo,  por  conducto  del  director,  extendi^ndose  aquella  con  arr^lo  a  las  disposi- 
ciones  que  en  esta  materia  rigen. 
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Art.  22.  Para  los  dem4s  fines  de  la  enseiianza,  ozden  y  disciplina,  las  granjas  se 
regir&n  por  su  reglamento  interior,  que  serd  sometido  a  la  fniperior  aprobaci6n  del 
Secretario  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  previo  infonne  de  la  Direcci6n  de 
Agricultnra. 

Este  reglamento  serd  redactado  por  los  dlrectores  de  las  granjas  a  los  fines  de  la 
mayor  uniformidad  entre  las  mismas,  salvo  los  casos  de  interns  particular  de  cada 
granja. 

Art.  23.  En  las  horas  que  no  sean  de  clase,  o  pr^tica,  de  excursiones  o  de  estudios 
en  el  saldn,  los  alumnos  vacantes  se  dedicar&n  a  las  atenciones  del  campo,  o  de  la 
granja  en  general,  bajo  la  custodia  del  capataz  de  la  misma,  o  del  maestro  csfrpintero 
si  la  labor  encomendada  se  refiriese  a  reparaciones  o  construcciones.  El  director 
ejercerd  en  6ste,  como  en  todos  los  dem^  casos,  la  supervlsi6n  de  toda  la  granja. 

Art.  24.  No  se  podrdn  extender  simultdneamente  matrfculas  de  primero  y  segundo 
afios. 

Art.  25.  Para  los  mejores  fines  de  la  ensefianza  pr&ctica  las  excursiones  escolares 
a  diversas  fincas  vecinas  serdn  obligatorias. 

Asimismo  la  direcci6n  mostrari  a  los  visitantes  todos  los  ensayos  agrfcolas  e  indus- 
triales,  y  los  diversos  trabajos  que  en  la  granja  se  realicen. 

Art.  26.  Los  maestros  carpintero  y  mec4nico  a  las  6rdenes  del  profesor  correspon- 
diente  y  de  acuerdo  con  el  artlculo  18  de  esta  reglamento,  darin  pricticas  en  lo  que  se 
refiere  a  manejo  de  herramientas,  reparaciones  de  aparatos,  o  enseres  de  la  granja, 
construcciones,  o  departamentos  y  construcciones,  en  grande,  o  en  pequefios  modelos, 
s^gtin  se  les  ordene.    Atender&n  a  las  reparaciones  de  los  edificios. 

Art.  27.  El  director  tendr&  su  vivienda  en  la  granja  y  asume  el  car&cter  de  jefe  y 
administrador  de  las  explotaciones  que  en  ella  se  realicen.  Tendr&  tambi^  a  su  cargo 
la  distrlbuci6n  del  personal  para  las  faenas  del  campo  de  acuerdo  con  las  necesidades 
de  la  ensefianza  y  el  servicio  correspondiente  que  deban  prestar  con  los  demis  sefiores 
profesores.  Tendr£  en  lo  que  afecta  a  su  caiicter  de  director  y  administrador,  la 
co-responsabilidad  en  las  compras  y  ventas  que  se  realicen,  segtin  se  especifica  en  el 
artlculo  sLguiente,  y  la  responsabilidad  como  depositario  en  la  zona  fiscal  de  los  ingresoe 
que  se  obtuvieran,  quedando  todo  lo  que  alafunci6n  y  vidade  la  granja  comprenda, 
bajo  su  altainspecci6n.  Los  dem&ssefiores  profesores  si  asf  lo  desearen,  podr&n  vivir 
en  la  granja,  cuando  para  ello  hubiere  habitaciones  disponlbies  y  la  distauciade  see 
establecimiento  a  la  ciudad  lo  exigiese. 

Art.  28.  Estando  las  granjas  escuelas  de  agricultura,  segtin  di9pone  el  artfculo  16 
de  la  ley  de  18  de  julio  de  1909,  bajo  la  direcci6n  e  inspeccidn  de  la  Secretarfa  de 
Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  se  dispone  que  el  contador  de  la  granja,  previo 
infonne  y  comprobacidn  hecha  con  los  profesores  de  los  grupos  "A,"  "B,"  y  **C," 
Begfin  a  quien  corresponda  el  producto  que  se  deba  vender,  y  con  el  visfl>  bueno  y  alta 
inspecci6n  del  director,  elevaid  mensualmente  a  la  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  Comercio 
y  Trabajo,  los  siguientes  antecedentes: 

A.  Un  estado  exacto  de  las  ireas  sembradas  en  los  campos  de  las  granjas,  clase  de 
cultivos,  estado  de  la  coeecha,  pr6xima  recolecta  y  valor  estimative  de  ella  al  Uegar 
a  su  pr6ximo  perfodo  de  venta. 

B.  Ntimero  de  vacas  en  produccidn  de  leche,  venta  diaria  de  ^sta,  valor  en  venta 
por  imidad  de  dicho  Ifquido,  tranBformaci6n  en  mantequilla  y  queso  que  se  hiciere, 
preparacidn  de  fibras,  beneficio  de  caf6,  arroz  y  otros  granos,  harinas  elaboradas, 
abonos  fabricados  y  todo  otro  producto  que  se  derive  de  las  industrias  agrfcolas. 

C.  Venta  de  huevos,  aves,  cerdos  y  otros  animales,  miel  de  abeja,  y  todo  otro  pro- 
ducto que  se  derive  de  la  zootecnia,  debiendo  en  todos  los  casos  expresarse  el  ndmero 
del  contrato  celebrado,  personas  adquirentes  y  cuantos  m&s  particulares  sirvan  para 
eaclarecer  cualquier  movimiento  de  numerario  realizado  por  las  granjas. 

Art.  29.  De  acuerdo  con  los  artfculos  84  y  85  del  r^lamento  para  el  gobierao  de  las 
secretarfas  del  despacho  del  poder  ejecutivo,  no  se  podWl  realizar  venta  alguna  de  los 
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productos  de  laa  grmnjaa,  bien  sea  de  una  sola  vez,  o  en  venta  por  entrega  peri6dica 
o  parcial  de  dickos  productoe,  sin  darle  previo  aviso  a  la  Secretaria  de  Agiicultura, 
Gomercio  y  Trabajo,  y  sin  que  se  efectden  en  ptlblica  subasta  con  el  debido  anticipo 
de  publicaci6n  explicativa  del  producto,  cantidad  y  calidad  que  se  venda,  en  todos 
los  peri6dicos  de  la  localidad  donde  est^  situada  la  granja,  y  en  uno  por  cada  poblacidn 
importante  de  la  Provincia.  En  lo  que  a  compras  de  alimentx>8  y  material  se  refiera, 
se  atendr&n  a  lo  dispuesto  en  las  leyes  y  reglamentos  vigentes. 

Art.  30.  No  debiendo  considerarse  las  granjas  escuelas  como  centres  de  explotaci6n 
agrlcola,  y  d  b61o  como  centros  de  enseiLanza,  queda  prohibida  la  extensidn  de  los 
eultivos  en  general,  y  del  tabaco  y  de  la  cana  en  particular  a  un  &rea  mayor  que  las 
que  reclamen  laa  neceaidades  de  la  ensefianza  a  los  alumnos,  dando  cuenta  de  ello 
segtin  dispone  el  artfculo  27  de  este  reglamento,  a  la  Secretarf  a  de  Agiicultura,  Comercio 
y  Trabajo. 

(Este  p^Lrrafo  y  el  aiguiente  fueron  derogados  por  la  Circular  del  Secretario  de  Agri- 
cultural a  que  se  hizo  antes  referencia.) 

En  los  cases  en  que  por  raz6n  de  capacidad  de  la  maquinaria  agrfcola  industrial  o 
para  la  alimentaci(Sn  de  los  alunmoe  hubiere  necesidad  de  hacer  un  cultivo  de  &rea 
m^  extensa,  para  que  la  funci6n  de  la  enseiianza  industrial  se  realice  cumplidamente, 
se  bar^  esta  con  la  autorizaci6n  del  Hon.  Secretario  del  Ramo,  y  previo  informe  del 
Director  de  Agricultuia. 

Queda  aslmismo  prohibida  la  venta  de  forrajes,  la  estancia  de  animales  a  piso, 
no  debiendo  exceder  la  extensidn  de  estoe  eultivos,  de  aquella  ^urea,  que  reclame  la 
alimentacidn  de  loe  animales  de  la  granja. 

Queda  asimismo  prohibido  el  fomento  de  crias  de  animales  de  pelea.  Las  ventas 
de  huevoB,  aves  y  ostros  animales  j6venes  realizadas  a  campesinos,  con  la  intenci6n 
de  adquirirlos  para  mejorar  sus  crfas  podr^  realizarse  sin  previo  aviso;  pero  dando 
despu^  cuenta  a  la  Secretaria  del  Ramo,  y  conservando  comprobante  talonario 
especificador  de  la  venta  realizada  en  la  contadurla  con  el  visto  bueno  del  director. 

Tambi^n  se  dari  cuenta  de  las  muertes  que  occurran,  entre  los  animales  mayores 
de  la  granja. 

£1  servicio  de  pa8teurizaci6n  de  la  leche  y  el  de  la  monta  de  animales  Ber6  gratis, 
Uevindoee  el  registro  correspondiente,  de  estos  y  entregando  para  el  case  de  las 
montas  comprobante  talonario  al  interesado  con  los  fines  de  garantla  y  cr^dito  de 
la  crfa  que  obtuviese. 

El  servicio  de  beneficio  de  granos,  o  inmunizaci<5n  de  estos  para  el  gorgojo  y  otros 
pardsitos,  en  aparatoe  secadores  de  calefacci6n,  se  prestaii  mediante  la  entrega  de 
una  cantidad  que  no  exceda  del  costo  de  combustible  empieado  y  manipulaci6n. 

El  reparto  de  semillas  de  los  productos  de  las  granjas  tambi^n  serd  gratis,  y  tambi^ 
lo  ser&n  los  anilisis  de  tienas  y  abonos. 

No  podr&  vendene  ningtin  animal  que  est^  en  condiciones  de  ser  reproductor,  a 
no  ser  en  caso  de  inutilidad,  y  dando  para  ello  previo  aviso  a  la  Secretaria  del  Ramo. 
Cuando  el  ndmero  de  estos  reproductores  excediese  de  lo  conveniente,  se  atendr&n 
para  su  venta  a  lo  dispuesto  en  el  articulo  29. 

Art.  31.  Ningtin  operario  ui  alunmo  prestardn  servicio  a  heredad  vecina,  con  la 
intenci6n  de  auxilio  en  provecho  del  cosechero  vecino.  S61o  en  casos  de  excursionee 
y  con  motive  de  enseflanzas  prdctlcas,  podr&n  los  alumnos  prestar  trabajo  de  indole 
agrfcola  a  otro  predio;  pero  sin  exceder  de  un  tiempo  justo  y  que  la  instruccidn 
reclame,  realiz&ndoee  siempre  dichos  trabajoe  a  presencia  del  profesor  correspon- 
diente. 

Tampoco  podrdn  prestarse  aperoe,  animales,  servicio  de  aguas  ni  auxilio  alguno 
que  no  sea  por  causa  de  contratiempo  ajeno  a  la  voluntad  del  vecino.  S61o  en  caso 
de  establecerae  una  servidumbre  sobre  heredad  iumediata,  podrd  autorizarse  el 
servicio  de  agua  por  la  Secretaria  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo. 
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Abt.  32.  En  el  infonne  anual  que  el  director  dar&  a  la  Secretarla  de  Agricultuia, 
Comercio  y  Tiabajo,  e^tin  dispone  el  artfculo  15  de  la  ley,  deber&  conaignane  el 
balance  econ6mico  de  la  granja,  ademits  de  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la  ensefianza  a  la 
asiBtencia  de  profesores  y  alumnos,  a  los  gradoe  de  adelanto,  experiencias  realizadaB 
y  ampliaci6n  de  locales,  o  implantaci6n  de  nuevas  industrlas  agrlcolas. 

El  balance  econ6mico  abarcard:  cantidades  ingreaadas  en  la  Zona  Fiscal  dunmte 
el  a&o  por  disdntos  conceptos,  especificando  las  ventas  y  las  cantidades  de  productos, 
▼endidoB,  valor  estimado  de  productos  en  almac^n,  o  en  pr6xima  cosecha,  y  todo 
otro  antecedente  que  afecte  al  estado  econ6mico  de  la  Granja  en  ese  sentido. 

Abt.  33.  El  bedel  estard.  a  las  drdenes  del  director  y  obediente  a  las  disposicionea 
de  los  sefioresjprofesores  para  la  conservaci6n  de  la  disciplina  entre  los  alumnoe,  y 
cumpliri  fielmente  los  deberes  que  en  el  R^lamente  interior  se  le  asignen. 

Abt.  34.  Los  tribunales  de  prueba  de  curso  lo  formardn  tres  profeaores,  y  los  de 
giadoB  los  cuatro,  teniendo  el  director  en  los  cases  de  empate  doble  veto. 

Abt.  35.  Los  ex&menes  de  prueba  de  curso  consistirdn  en  un  interrogatorio  al 
alumno  con  su  correspondiente  pr&ctica  ai  la  materia  tratada  asi  lo  exigiese,  y  un 
tema  escrito. 

Faza  los  efectos  de  la  clasificaci6n  de  los  actoa  de  prueba  de  curso  y  de  grade,  se 
aplicar&n  las  notas  de  sobresaliente,  aprobado  y  suspenao,  debiendo  sustituirse  esta 
tiltima  por  la  de  reprobado  en  los  eximenes  que  para  nueva  prueba  de  aptitud  se 
realizaren  en  fecha  seflalada  por  el  Reglamento  interior  de  la  granja;  pero  sin  que  entre 
uno  y  otro  acto  pueda  mediar  un  espacio  de  tiempo  menor  de  tres  meees.  De  igual 
manera  se  proceder&  para  los  exdmenes  de  grade. 

Abt.  36.  El  ejercicio  de  grade  consistird  en  el  desarrollo  de  un  proyecto  agricola  que 
habrd  de  sostener  el  graduado  ante  el  tribunal,  y  pudiendo  disponer,  para  realizar 
dicho  trabajo,  de  un  plazo  no  mayor  de  tres  meses.  Los  temas  propuestos  no  pasar&n 
en  mode  alguno  de  los  conocimientos  ofrecidos  en  la  granja.  Al  final  de  este  ejercicio 
se  le  bar&  realizar  un  trabajo  practice,  o  de  aplicaci6n,  bien  sea  de  agricultura,  o  de 
industria  agrfcola  en  la  granja,  o  en  un  sitio  adecuado  y  cercano,  si  se  obtiene  el  corres- 
pondiente permiso. 

Abt.  37.  Los  tftuloe  expedidos  serdn  finnados  por  el  Secretario  de  Agricultura, 
Comercio  y  Trabajo,  el  Director  de  la  Granja  y  el  Secretario  de  la  misma,  y  registrados 
e  Inscriptos  en  Ion  libros  que  al  efecto  se  lleven  en  el  negociado  de  agricultura  y  granjas, 
y  en  la  Secretarla  de  la  granja. 

Abt.  38.  Se  consignard  en  los  presupuestoe  de  la  Secretarfa  una  cantidad  anual  para 
reparto  de  premios,  debiendo  estos  consistir  en  ejemplares  de  obras  sobre  materia 
agrfcola,  o  de  industria  rural.  Ademds,  entre  los  alumnos  sobreaalientes  del  segimdo 
curso,  se  sorteari  anualmente  en  el  acto  de  la  apertiira  y  reparto  de  premios,  un  aparato 
agrfcola  o  industrial,  o  un  ejemplar  de  animal  de  raza  dtil  y  perfeccionada.  El  trana- 
porte  se  pagari  con  cargo  al  presupuesto  de  la  granja. 

Abt.  39.  La  presentacidn  de  las  obras  que  exige  el  artfculo  9  de  la  ley,  se  hard  en 
un  plazo  de  tres  meses  anteriores  a  la  fecha  del  cumplimiento  de  los  cuatro  afios,  para 
que  la  Secretarla  pueda,  mediante  el  nombramiento  de  tres  peritos,  examinar  la  obra 
presentada,  la  cual,  si  a  juicio  del  tribunal  no  e8tu\  iera  a  la  altura  de  la  competencia  y 
adelanto  que  debe  suponerse  en  un  profesor,  ser&  declarada  nula  y  vacante  el  pueato 
del  profesor;  y  si  se  estimare  dtil,  pero  no  publicable  as!  se  consigrard;  y  si  se  concep- 
tuare  dtil  y  publicable,  el  secretario,  tomdndolo  del  cr^to  de  publicaciones  que  tenga 
la  secretarla,  procederd  a  imprimirla  a  la  mayor  breyedad,  declar&ndose  la  obra  propie- 
dad  del  Estado. 

Abt.  40.  Contra  el  fallo  de  ese  Tribunal  podrd  alzarse  el  profesor  dentro  del  plazo  de 
15  dlas  de  notificado,  en  cuyo  case  el  Ejecutivo  nombrard  tres  peritos,  para  realizar  un 
nuevo  estudio,  cuyo  fallo  serd  definitive . 

Abt.  41.  Loe  cursos  se  abrirdn  solemnemente  por  la  autoridad  superior  de  la  Provin- 
cia,  0  su  del^;ado,  el  dla  que  cada  granja  hubiere  elegido  para  iniciar  su  alio  escolar, 
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debiendo  en  el  acto  de  la  aperture  leene  un  trebajo  adecuado  del  director,  o  profeeor 
que  4ete  deeignare  en  tumo  liguroeo  por  cursoe.  Se  leerd  asimiflmo  por  el  Secretario 
una  memoiJa  explicativa  de  las  ensefianzaa,  trebajos  y  memoiiaB  realizadoe  en  el  afio 
y  se  expondid,  en  sfnteeiB,  el  balance  econ6mico  de  la  Granja,  tomando  el  informe 
elevado  por  el  director  al  Secretario  de  Agriculture,  Gomercio  y  Trebajo,  segdn  dispone 
el  artfculo  15  de  la  ley  28  de  este  Reglamento. 

Akt.  42.  El  director  de  lagranja  serd  nembrado  por  el  Honoreble  Sefior  Preddente 
de  la  Repdblica  a  propuesta  del  Secretario  de  Agriculture,  Gomercio  y  Trebajo. 

Abt.  43.  AsumirA  la  Direcci6n  del  Departamento  de  Contabilidad  de  la  Granja  el 
profeeor  que  fuere  designado  por  los  denUus  profesores. 

Abt.  44.  La  funci6n  de  Secretario  de  la  granja  la  asumird  cualquiere  de  los  dos 
sefLores  profesores  no  comprendidos  en  los  artlculos  38  y  39,  siendo  designado  por  los 
dem^  profesores.    Ser&  6ste  el  encargado  del  material. 

Art.  45.  Queda  facultado  el  Secretario  de  Agriculture,  Gomercio  y  Trebajo  pare 
suplir  las  deficiencias  que  pudieran  presentarse  en  el  servicio  del  personal  subalterno 
de  las  grenjas,  pero  no  lo  hard,  salvo  casos  uigentes,  hasta  tanto  no  est^  vigente  el 
presupuesto  en  donde  se  hiciere  la  consignaci6n  correspondiente. 

TfTULO  III.— -i>«  los  alumnos. 

Art.  46.  Los  alumnos  se  levantardn  en  inviemo  a  las  6  a.  m.  y  en  el  verano  a  las  5.30, 
debiendo  recogerse  a  las  9  p.  m.,  bore  en  que  quedar&n  bajo  la  custodia  del  sereno. 

Art.  47.  Los  alumnos  vestirdn  uniformados  con  treje  de  dnl  crudo  y  blusa.de  la 
misma  clase,  con  gorre  de  igual  color  y  un  gal6n  verde  en  ella. 

Art.  48.  La  Secretarfa  de  Agriculture  designard  un  m^ico  y  un  dentista  de  la 
localidad  vecina  a  cada  granja  pare  asistir  a  los  alumnos  enf ermos,  mediante  la  asigna- 
ci6n  correspondiente  que  se  fijard  en  las  presupuestos. 

Este  facultativo  girerd,  cuando  menoe,  una  visita  semanal  a  la  granja,  y  cuantas 
veces  sea  necesario,  en  caso  de  enfermedades. 

Art.  49.  Pare  las  admisiones  sucesivas  y  despu^s  de  hecha  la  primere  entrada  de 
alumnos  en  los  dos  cursos,  los  directores  de  las  grenjas  se  dirigirdn  al  Secretario  de 
Agriculture,  Gomercio  y  Trebajo,  dando  cuenta  de  las  vacantes  que  existan  y  de  los 
ayuntamientos  a  que  correspondan  aquellas,  pare  notificirselo  a  los  respectivos  muni- 
cipioB  por  medio  del  Gobemador  Provincial,  y  a  fin  de  que  elijan  el  o  los  alumnos  que 
correspondan,  dado  que  .debe  seguirse  siempre  una  relaci6n  equitativa  pare  que  no 
resulten  preferencias  de  un  Ayuntamiento  sobre  otro. 

En  la  admiBi6n  de  los  primeros  quince  alumnos  del  primer  afio  se  tendHL  en  cuenta 
pare  su  elecci6n  la  densidad  de  poblacidn  del  tdimino  municipal.  Pare  los  otros 
quince  del  siguiente  afio,  se  elegir&n  de  los  ayuntamientos  que  no  hubieren  enviado 
sJumnoe  aiin,  o  que  menos  alumnos  hubiesen  enviado,  y,  si  sobrasen  plazas,  entonces 
se  adjudicar&n  siguiendo  el  criterio  de  este  artfculo,  siempre  dentro  de  la  mayor 
equidad. 

Art.  50.  Pare  el  mejor  cumpUmiento  del  pdnafo  tercero  del  artfculo  10  de  la  ley 
se  sorteardn  en  la  Secretarfa  de  Agriculture  los  quince  primeros  alumnos  de  entrada, 
en  7  y  8  a  fin  de  ver  cual  de  estas  doe  ciiras  corresponde  a  hijos  de  campesinos  o  no. 
En  las  vacantes  siguientes  se  tendrd  en  cuenta  pare  indicarle  al  ayuntamiento  respec- 
tive si  debe  ser  o  no  hijo  de  campesino  el  que  ha  de  ingresar. 

Art.  51.  Debe  entenderse  por  hijo  de  campesino  al  hijo  de  agricultor,  cultivador 
directo  de  su  tierre,  o  que  su  explotaci6n  agrfcola  sea  en  propiedad,  en  arriendo,  o 
aparcerfa;  y  por  no  campesino  el  de  aquel  que  habitualmente  reside  en  las  poblaciones 
y  vive  de  asuntos  ajenoe  a  la  tierre. 

Art.  52.  Pare  el  ingreso  deberdn  sufrir  un  examen  de  nociones  de  gram&tica,  dictado, 
aritm^tica  hasta  los  quebrados  y  decimales  y  nociones  de  geograffa.    Acompafiar&n 
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asimismo  certificados  de  edad,  nacimiento  y  de  estado  de  salud;  tambi^n  acompa- 
fiarin  certificado  de  conducta  y  aplicaci6n,  ^te  tiltiino  expedido  por  el  profesor  del 
barrio  correspondiente  al  lugar  donde  reside  el  alumno.  Si  el  alumno  proviniere  de 
algtin  Instituto,  la  Secretarfa  correspondiente  expedird  el  certificado. 

Art.  53.  Previos  estoe  requisitoe  se  extender^  la  matricnla. 

Art.  54.  La  de8aprobaci6n  de  un  alumno  en  dos  cursos  sucesivoe  seri  notificado  al 
Secretario  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  para  que  ^te,  a  su  vez,  proceda, 
eegdn  dispone  el  artfculo  45,  a  notificarlo  al  ayuntamiente  por  medio  del  gobemador 
de  la  Provincia,  debiendo  cubrir  la  plaza  con  otro  alimino  del  mismo  t^rmino.  £1 
Ayuntamiento  que  pasados  dos  meses  de  notificado  no  diere  cuenta  del  alumno  que 
envia,  se  entenderd  que  abandona  el  derecho  que  sobre  esa  vacante  tiene,  adqui- 
ri6ndolo  el  ayuntamiente  que  le  siga  en  el  tumo  prefijado. 

Art.  55.  Los  consejos  de  disciplina  podr^  extend erse  en  loa  casos  graves  hasta  la 
pena  de  expulsi6n  del  alumno,  la  cual  se  notificari  a  todos  los  centros  de  ensefianza  de 
la  Reptiblica  para  su  conocimiento  y  efectos. 

Transitorios. 

Art.  56.  Los  demds  casos  que  no  estuvieren  previstos  en  este  Reglamento  se  resol- 
ver&n  por  la  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo,  y  lo  que  fuere  de  orden 
interior,  a  los  efectos  de  la  ensefianza,  alumnos  y  trabajos,  se  atendr&n  a  las  resoludones 
del  director  de  la  granja,  quien  dari  cuenta  a  la  superioridad  para  su  aprobaci6n. 

Art.  57.  Las  granjas,  en  consideraci^n  y  recuerdo  de  los  que  de  algtin  modo  deban 
conceptuarse  como  individuos  que  ban  dedicado  su  esfuerzo  al  progreso  agrfcola  de 
Cuba,  Uevar&n  el  nombre  de  uno  de  ellos  para  cada  granja. 

Dado  en  el  palacio  de  la  Preaidencia,  a  14  de  julio  de  1910. 

(Firmado)  Jos^  M.  GdMSZ, 

PreiidenU, 

(Firmado.) 
F.  DE  P.  Macrado, 
Secretario  de  AgrieuUnra  Comercio  y  Trahajo. 

El  plan  a  que  antes  me  referf,  es  el  siguiente: 

Plan  de  estudioa  te6rico  prdcticos. — Las  asignaturas  de  que  constard  la  profesidn  de 
Maestro  en  Cultivo  ser^: 

Grupo  "A":  M&quinas  agrf colas,  suelo  y  labores  (sobre  el  terreno);  cultivoshop- 
telano,  de  frutos,  de  prados,  o  industriales  (sobre  el  terreno  y  de  acuerdo  con  las 
exigencias  de  la  localidad);  industrias  de  origen  vegetal  (aplicadas);  las  industrias  de 
origen  vegetal  comprendehUi  los  beneficios  de  granos,  deafibrado,  desmotado,  harinaa, 
vinos,  aceites,  almid6n  y  cualesquiera  otra  de  su  fndole,  especializando  la  ensefianza 
de  acuerdo  con  las  conveniencias  de  la  localidad. 

Grupo  "B":  Aritm^tica,  y  dibujo  con  geometrfa  (aplicada);  noqiones  de  construc- 
ciones  rurales  (auxLljjMio  por  el  maestro  carpintero);  economfa  y  contabilidad  agrfcola. 

En  los  cultivos  de  car^ter  econ6mico  que  se  especialicen  el  dltimo  afio,  enco|itrard 
el  profesor  la  fnente  de  la  ensefianza  de  contabilidad  agrfcola. 

La  geometrfa  aplicada  comprende  mensuras  geom^tricas  del  suelo  y  cubicacionea. 

Grupo  "C":  Zoologfa  y  Botiuica  agrfcola  (nociones  en  el  gabinete  y  excursiones); 
erf  a  y  perfeccionamiento  de  los  animales  dom^sticoe  (en  los  establos,  cochiqueras,  etc., 
con  estndios  comparatives  de  los  animales,  para  clasificarlo  por  regiones,  y  bacer 
las  debidas  valoraciones;  industrias  de  origen  animal  (aplicadas). 

Las  industrias  de  origen  animal,  comprender&n  lafabricaci6n  de  quesos  y  mantequilla 
y  pasteurizacidn,  apicultura,  avicultura,  salazones,  y  cualesquiera  otra  de  su  fndole, 
especializ&ndose  la  ensefianza  de  acuerdo  con  las  conveniencias  de  la  localidad. 

Grupo  ''D":  Elementos  de  ffsica  y  qufmica  (en  el  gabinete  y  laboratorio  con  apli- 
caci6n  especial  en  el  curso  de  ffsica.  a  estudios  de  motoros  y  m^uinas);  prdcticas  de 
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«niiliiri»  y  experiencias  agrfcolaa  (gabinete);  meteorologfa  agrfcola  (con  laa  obaervar 
clones  necesarias  de  climatologfa). 

Estas  asignaturas  se  estudiar&n  en  loa  sig^uientes  afios: 

Primer  afio:  Arltm6tica,  y  dibujo  con  geometrfa  aplicada;  elementoe  de  ffsica  y  qni- 
mica;  roologfa  y  botdnica  agrfcola;  prdcticas  de  carpinterfa  y  reparac tones  (por  lo6 
maestrofl  carpintero  y  mec^ico). 

S^:undo  afio:  Meteorologfa  agrfcola;  prdcticas  de  andlisis  y  experiencias  agrfcolas; 
nociones  de  construcciones  ruralos;  crfa  y  perfeccionamiento  de  los  animalea  dom6s- 
ticos;  prdcticas  de  cultivos  generales,  simultineas  con  las  ensefianzas  de  mdquinas 
agrfcolas,  suelo  y  labores. 

Tercer  afio:  Economfa  y  contabilidad  agrfcola;  deearrollo  econ6mico  de  una  industria 
de  origen  animal;  desarrollo  econ^mico  de  una  industria  de  origen  vegetal. 

Las  dreas  de  cultivo  con  cardcter  econ6mico  no  podr^  tener  menoe  de  cinco 
hectdreas. 

Para  las  industrias  animales,  las  granjas  tendrdn  las  aves  o  ganados,  o  colmenas 
necesarias  para  asumir  el  car&cter  de  una  explotaci6n  comercial. 

Otros  artfculoa  de  la  ley  vigente  serdn  modificados  ventajosamente,  vidndose  en  este 
nuevo  plan,  la  tendencia,  a  que  los  dos  primeros  afios  conformen  al  agricultor  dentro 
de  una  cultura  general  tedrica,  dejando  para  el  dltimo  afio,  las  especializaciones  en 
cada  gran j  a  segtln  las  exigencias  de  cada  una. 

IN8TRUCCi6n  supbbior. 

Si  nos  atenemos  a  la  funci6n  atribufda  a  la  carrera  de  ingeniero  agrdnomo  en  el 
apartado  que  se  refiere  al  estudio  de  las  categorlas  de  la  instruccidn  Pdblica,  habri 
que  convenir  que  esta  ensefianza  abarca  en  el  orden  cientifico  el  m^B  elevado  con- 
cepto;  p6rque  no  solo  penetra  con  bus  estudioe  de  cieucia  agrfcola  y  econdmica,  en  el 
terreno  de  las  aplicaciones  a  las  grandee  y  complicadas  explotacionee  agio-industriales, 
sine  que  se  interna  dentro  de  la  esfera  de  accidn  de  las  ciencias  fiaicaa,  qufmicaa  y 
bioldgicas,  para  hacer  del  agr6nomo  en  el  sentido  mis  alto  un  investigador,  dentro  de 
estaciones  especiales  de  qulmica-bioldgica,  o  de  fito-patologfa  o  de  otia  claae,  que 
contribuya  a  ensanchar  con  su  labor  cientffica  el  &rea  de  loe  conocimientoe  aplicados 
a  la  agricultura. 

Esto  hace  a  la  vez  pensar  en  k  extensidn  de  materias  en  loe  programas,  ciicuns- 
criptos  generalmente  a  cuibos  de  cuatro  afios,  que  o  bien  debieran  extenderse  a  cinco 
afios,  o  bien  debieran  especializaiBe,  o  bien  debieran  suprimlraeles,  ciertas  ensefianzas 
que  se  tocan  con  el  agrimensor  e  ingeniero  civil. 

En  algunos  pafses,  eetas  ensefianzas  se  dividen  en  dos  categorfas,  dindole  a  unas  el 
elevado  espfritu  que  ordenan  los  estudioe  superiores  de  las  ciencias  en  su  mia  amplia 
acepci6n;  y  por  tanto  toman  estas  ensefianzas  caiicter  universitario  y  facultative,  sin 
mis  campo  que  una  pequefia  parcela  para  estudioe  experimentales,  mientras  las  otraa 
que  caen  dentro  de  la  jurisdiccidn  de  institutos  superiores  agrondmicos  indepen- 
dientes,  mirando  mis  al  fin  profesional  utilitario,  derivan  bus  ensefianzas  hacia  la  forma- 
cidn  del  ticnico-agrfcok,  en  el  campo  de  bus  aplicaciones  clentlficas  y  econdmicas. 

Al  verme  compelido  en  el  plan  que  propuse  y  que  fu6  aprobado,  por  una  de  eetas 
dos  orientaciones  definidas  me  lie  inclinado  a  la  segunda  como  la  mis  inmediata- 
mente  iitil  sin  dejar  de  conaiderarlo  BUBceptible  de  futuias  variantes  porque  nunca 
obra  alguna  es  perfecta. 

He  dicho  susceptible  de  variantee,  y  mi  primera  idea  al  expresarme  asf  ha  side 
la  de  aumentar  para  mis  adelante  un  afio  mis  de  estudioe:  o  en  otioe  tirminos,  extender 
istos  a  cinco  afios  en  lugar  de  cuatro  y  hacer  mayores  especificaciones  en  los  cursoe  de 
zootecnia  y  fitotecnia. 

Como  quiera  que  el  plan  vigente  actual  que  ya  abarca  el  curso  que  hemos  empezado 
en  el  mes  de  octubre,  queda  derpgado,  por  el  que  se  acaba  de  aprobar,  omito  pQ« 
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blicarlo,  dando  solo  la  que  ser^  para  nosotroe  ''Ley  de  reorganizacion  de  la  escuela  de 
agroiiomla''  desde  el  pr6ximo  cureo  de  1916  a  1917. 

Esta  refonna  se  imponla  porque  nuestro  plan,  Im  tenido,  o  tieiie  ami  durante  este 
B&o,  la  tendencia  de  inclinarse  a  las  ciencias  matemiticas  en  toda  su  ext;ensi6u  con 
8US  aplicaciones  a  la  iugenierfa  propiamente  dicha,  olvidando  mateiias  esenciales 
I>ara  formar  un  amplio  coiiccpto  de  la  ciencia  agron6mica. 

Como  Be  observard,  mi  plan  reci^n  aprobado,  como  el  que  en  este  curso  expirari, 
ban  hecho  una  eBpecializaci6n  necesaria  de  la  ensefianza  de  la  fabricacl6n  de  azticar 
y  4saquimicaazucarera,  cosa  explicable  por  el  medio  en  que  eeta  escuela  se  desenvuelve. 

Adem&B  de  la  instruccidn  superior  agrlcola  en  la  Universidad,  tenemos  doe  pro- 
lesiones  de  la  misma  ensefianza;  que  vienen  a  representar  dos  instrucciones  supe- 
liores  de  categorla  secundaria;  pero  con  car^ter  de  especializacidn. 

No  dir6  basta  que  pun  to  est^n  bieu  iucorporadas  a  la  uuiversidad  estas  dos  profeaio- 
nee;  pero  si  debo  declarar  la  necesidad  de  su  existencia  particularmente  la  especializa- 
ci6n  de  Perito  qulmico  azucarero,  porque  la  falta  de  estos  jefes  de  laboratoiios  en 
nueetroB  centrales,  hacia  que  elementos  extranjeros  invadieran  este  campo  de  nueetras 
act!  vidades  prof  esionales,  de  tal  manera  que  hace  apenas  diez  afios,  861o  8  o  10  quimicoe 
cubanoe  trabajdbamos  en  nuestros  centrales,  aceptados  generalmente  como  de  inferior 
calidad,  por  la  tendencia  natural  que  bay  en  palses  como  el  mfo,  de  creer  de  inferior 
calidad  todo  aquello  que  la  intelectualidad  nativa  puede  ofrecer  como  producto  del 
propio  pais;  y  esta  profesi6n  asi  especializada  noe  ba  penuitido  ir  de  modo  lento, 
pero  eeguro,  llevando  a  la  convicci<3n  de  todos,  que  los  quimicoe  azucareroe  cubanoe 
no  son  ni  con  mucho,  de  inferior  calidad  a  los  quimicos  extranjeroe,  loe  cuales  suelen 
venir  a  Cuba  disfrutando  de  sueldos  a  voces  fabulosos.  Esta  labor  de  penetracidn 
cubana  en  loe  ingenioe  cubanoe,  sigue  fortific^dose  y  ya  hoy  de  loe  180  ingenloe  mas 
0  menoe  que  poeeemoe  135  quimicos  son  cubanos  y  101  extranjeroe,  esperando  no  ain 
fundamento  que  antee  de  pocoe  afioe  todoe  o  casi  todoe  ser&n  cubanos. 

£1  plan  pues  que  regir&  desde  el  pr6ximo  curso  la  ensefianza  superior  de  la  agri* 
cultura  entre  nosotroe  ee  el  siguiente: 

PROTECTO  DE  LET  APROBADO. 

ARTfcuLO  1.  La  Escuela  de  Agronomfa  de  la  Facultad  de  Letras  y  Ciencias  de  la 
Univenddad  de  la  Habana,  se  denominard  en  lo  sucesivo  ''Escuela  de  Ingenieroe 
Ag;r6nomoB  y  Azucareroe,"  continuard  establecida  en  la  quinta  de  "Los  Molinoe"  y 
ee  ajuBtari  al  Biguiente  plan: 

Escuela  de  ingenieros  agr&nomos  y  azucareros. 

Los  estudios  propios  de  eeta  eecuela,  eer&n: 

Citedra  "A."  Flsica  y  qufmica  agrlcolas,  un  curso;  fabricaci6n  de  azdcar  de  indue- 
trlas  derivadas,  dos  cursos. 

Cdtedra  "B."  Agrologfa,  un  curso;  fitotecnia,  un  curso;  zootecnia  un  curao. 

G&tedra  "C."  Economfa  rural,  un  curso;  administraci6n  rural  y  formaci6n  de  pro- 
yectoB,  un  curso  y  legislacidn  rural  un  curso. 

Cdtedra  "D."  Industriafi  ruralee,  un  curso;  maquinaria  agrfcola,  un  curso;  construc- 
donee  rurales,  un  cureo. 

Cdtedra  "£."  Microbiologia  agrfcola,  lin  curso;  patologfa  vegetal,  un  curso. 

La  Eecuela  de  Ingenieroe  Agr6nomoe  y  Azucareroe,  tendrd  anexoe:  Un  laboratorio 
qulmico  para  anAlieiw  agrlcolas  e  indaBtriales;  un  laboratorio  y  museo  de  agrologfa, 
fitotecnia  y  zootecnia;  un  laboratorio  y  museo  de  microbiologfa  agrfcola  y  patologfa 
vegetal;  talleres  de  maquinaria  azucarera,  de  destilerfa,  de  industrias  rurales  y  de 
maquinaria  agrfcola;  material  meteorol6gico  y  de  construcciones  rurales;  establoe 
para  los  ejemplaiee  zoot^nicoe  neceeMios;  animales  y  aperoe  de  labranza  y  im  campo 
de  ezperimentaci6n. 
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Habrd  un  catedrdtico  auxillar  para  las  Cdtedraa  ''A''  y  "D"  y  otxo  catedrdtico 
auxiliar  para  las  Citedras  *'B/'  "C,"  y  '^E/'  y  los  ayudantes  necesarioe.  Los  cate- 
drdticcNs  auxiliares  serin  jefes  de  gabinetes,  laboratorios,  museos  y  trabajos  pricticos 
del  grupo  de  aaignaturas  a  que  correspondan. 

Para  el  ingreso  en  la  Escuela  de  Ingenieros  AgnSnomos  y  Azucareros,  se  requieren  los 
mismos  reqnisitos  establecidos  para  el  ingreso  en  la  Escuela  de  Ingenieros,  Electricistas 
y  Arquitectos. 

La  Facultad  admitird  a  los  ejercicios  para  el  grado  de  Ingeniero  agr6nomo  y  azucarero 
a  los  alumnos  que  hayan  aprobado,  todos  los  cursos  de  la  escuela,  y  ademis,  los  estudios 
siguientes: 

En  la  Escuela  deCiencias:  Andlisis  matemdtico  (ilgebra  superior),  un  curso;  trigo^ 
nometrla,  un  curso;  flsica  superior,  dos  cursos;  qufmica  inorgdnica  y  analitica,  un 
curso;  qufmica  orginica,  un  curso;  mineralogia,  un  curso;  geologla,  un  curso;  bio- 
logfa,  un  curso;  zoologfa  general;  un  curso;  zoograffa  (entomologfa),  un  curso; 
botdnica  general,  un  curso;  fitograffa  y  herborizaci6n,  un  curso. 

En  la  Escuela  de  Pedagogla:  Dibujo  lineal,  un  curso. 

En  la  Escuela  de  Ingenieros  Electricistas  y  Arquitectos:  Dibujo  aplicado  (topo- 
grdfico  y  de  mdquinas),  un  curso;  agrimensura,  un  curso;  topografia,  un  curso; 
hidrduUca  agrfcola,  un  cureo. 

La  Facultad,  oyendo  a  la  Escuela  de  Ingenieros  AgnSnomos  y  Azucareros,  establecerd 
las  incompatibilidadcs  y  precedencias  de  estos  estudios  y  formard  la  agnipacl6n  regla- 
mentaria  de  los  mismos,  para  los  alumnos  de  la  ensefianza  oficial. 

Los  ejercicios  para  el  grado  de  Ingeniero  agr6nomo  y  azucarero  consistirdn  en  practi- 
car  tres  andlisis  (uno  de  un  producto  azucarero),  otro  de  tierra  o  abono  y  otro  de  un 
producto  de  industria  rural,  y  en  la  formaci6n  de  un  proyecto  de  explotaci6n  agrfcola, 
con  memoria,  pianos  y  presupuestos. 

£1  rector,  a  propuesta  del  tribunal  exanunador,  en  representaci6n  de  la  Facultad, 
concederd  el  tftulo  de  Ingeniero  agr6nomo  y  azucarero  a  los  aliunnos  que  hayan  apro- 
bado  estos  ejercicios. 

La  Facultad  admitird  a  los  ejercicios  para  el  grado  de  Perito  agr6nomo  a  los  alumnos 
que  hayan  aprobado  los  siguientes  cursos  de  la  "Escuela  de  Ingenieros  Agr6nomo8  y 
Azucareros'':  Fisica  y  qufmica  agrfcolas,  un  curso;  agronomfa,  un  curso;  fitotecnia,  un 
curso;  zootecnia,  un  curso;  economfa  rural,  un  cutsq;  industrias  rurales,  un  curso. 

Y,  ademis,  los  estudios  siguientes: 

En  la  "Escuela  de  Giencias":  Fisica  superior,  doe  cursos;  qufmica  inozginica  y 
analftica,  un  curso;  qufmica  orginica,  un  curso;  biologfa,  un  curso;  zoologfa,  un  curso; 
botinica  general,  un  curso. 

£n  la  "Escuela  de  Pedagogfa:"  Dibujo  lineal,  un  curso. 

En  la  "Escuela  de  Ingenieros  l^lectridstas  y  Arquitectos'':  Agrimensura,  un  curso. 

Los  ejercicios  para  el  grado  de  perito  agr6nomo,  consi^tir&n  en  practicar  dos  aniiHfdfl 
(uno  d^  tierra  o  abono  y  otro  de  un  producto  de  industria  rural),  y  en  la  resolucidn  de 
un  problema  o  de  case  practice . 

El  rector,  a  propuesta  del  tribunal  examinador,  en  representaci6n  de  la  Facultad, 
concederd  el  tftulo  de  Perito  agr6nomo  a  los  alumnos  que  hayan  aprobado  estos 
ejercicios.. 

La  facultad  admitird  a  los  ejercicios  para  el  grado  de  Perito  qufmico  y  azucarero  a 
los  alumnos  que  hayan  aprobado  los  siguientes  cursos  de  la  Escuela  de  Ingenieros 
Agr6nomos  y  Azucareros:  Ffsica  y  qufmica  agrfcolas,  un  curso;  fabricaci6n  de  azdcar 
o  industrias  derivadas,  dos  cursos;  Fitotecnia  (cultivo  de  la  cafia),  un  curso. 

Y,  ademds,  los  siguientes  estudios: 

En  la  "Escuela  de  Ciencias":  Ffsica  superior,  dos  cursos;  qufmica  inorgdnica  y 
analftica,  un  curso;  qufmica  org&nica,  un  curso;  biologfa,  un  curso;  bot&nica  general, 
un  curso. 
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Los  ejercicioe  para  el  grado  de  perito  qufmico  y  azucarero,  conButir&n  en  pncticar 
doe  aTi&limB  (uno  de  un  producto  azucarero  y  otro  de  tierra  o  abono),  y  en  la  resolucidn 
de  un  problema  o  de  un  caso  piictico. 

El  rector,  a  propuesta  del  tribunal  examinador,  en  repreaentaci6n  de  la  facultad, 
concederd  el  tftulo  de  perito  qufmico  y  azucarero  a  los  alumnoe  que  hayan  aprobado 
estoB  ejercicioe. 

Art.  11.  A  los  efectoe  de  este  plan: 

1.  La  actual  Cdtedra  ''A  "  de  la  "Escuela  de  Ingenieroe  Agrdnomos  y  Azucareros/' 
constard  de  tree  cursos:  uno  de  Fiaica  y  qufmica  Agrfcolas  y  dos  de  Fabricaci6n  de 
Azticar  e  industrias  derivadas.. 

2.  La  C&tedra  ^'B  "  subsistird  con  los  mismoe  cursos  y  denonunaciones  que  existen 
en  la  actualidad,  excepto  el  de  agronomfa,  que  se  cambia  por  un  curso  de  Agrologia. 

3.  La  Cdtedra  "G"  constard  de  tres  cursos,  unode  economla  rural,  otro  de  adminin- 
traci6n  rural  y  formaci6n  de  proyectos  y  otro  de  Legi8laci6n  rxiral. 

4.  Se  crea  La  Cdtedra  ^'D  '*  de  la  "Escuela  de  Ingenieros  Agrdnomos  y  Azucaieros," 
que  constard  de  tres  cursos:  uno  de  industrias  rurales,  otro  de  maquinaria  agrfcola  y 
otro  de  construcciones  rurales. 

5.  Se  crea  la  Cdtedra  ''E  "  de  la  misma  escuela,  que  constard  de  dos  cursos:  uno  de 
microbiologla  agrfcola  y  otro  de  patologfa  vegetal. 

6.  El  actual  cargo  de  catedrdtico  auxiliar,  Jefe  de  Laboratorio  de  la  '' Escuela  de 
Agronomia,''  lo  serd  de  las  Gdtedras  ''A"  y  ''D,"  y  se  crea  otra  plaza  de  catedrdtico 
auxiliar  para  las  Gdtedras  "B,"  **C"  y  ''E, "  que  serd  conservador  de  los  museofl  de 
la  "Escuela  de  Ingenieros  Agr6nomos  y  Azucareros." 

7.  La  mineralogia  y  la  cristalografia,  que  forman  actualmente  un  curso  de  la  Gdtedia 
'*!"  de  la  "Escuela  de  Giencias,"  quedardn  separadas  en  dos  cursos  distintos,  de  los 
cuales  el  de  cristalograffa  861o  se  exigird  para  los  doctorados  en  ciencias. 

8.  La  topograffa  y  la  geodesia,  que  actualmente  forman  un  curso  de  la  Gdtedra  "B  " 
de  la  "Escuela  de  Ingenieros,  Electricistas  y  Arquitectos,"  quedardn  separadas  en 
dos  cursos  distintos,  de  los  cuales,  el  de  geodesia  s61o  serd  obligatorio  para  el  doctorado 
en  ciencias  flsico-matemdticas  y  para  la  carrera  de  Ingeniero  cr.  il. 

9.  Se  agrega  un  curso  de  hidrdulica  agrfcola  a  la  Gdtedra  "D"  de  la  "Escuela  de 
Ingenieros,  electricistas  y  arquitectos,''  para  los  aspirantes  al  tftulo  de  Ingeniero 
agr6nomo  y  azucarero. 

10.  Se  crea  una  plaza  de  Gatedrdtico  auxiliar  de  la  Gdtedra  "A  "  de  la  "Escuela  de 
Ingenieroe,  Electricistas  y  Arquitectoe,"  el  cual  serd  jefe  del  taller  de  dibujo  aplicado. 

11.  Se  crea  xina  plaza  de  Gatedrdtico  auxiliar  de  la  Gdtedra  "G''  de  la  "Escuela  de 
Pedagogfa,"  el  cual  serd  jefe  de  los  trabajos  prdcticoe  del  taller  de  dibujo  lineal  y 
natural  de  dicha  escuela. 

12.  El  personal  administrativo  de  la  "Escuela  de  Ingenieros  Agr6nomos  y  Azu- 
careroe,''  consistird  en: 

1  director,  con  la  gratificaci6n  anual  de $600 

1  jefe  de  cultivos,  con  el  haber  anual  de 1, 500 

1  mecdnico,  con  el  haber  anual  de 900 

1  conserje,  con  el  haber  anual  de 900 

1  eecribiente,  con  el  haber  anual  de 600 

1  jardinero,  con  el  haber  anual  de 600 

1  vigilante  nocturne,  con  el  haber  anual  de 540 

1  carrero,  con  el  haber  anual  de 540 

Y  loe  mozoe,  obreros  y  peones  necesarios. 

El  cargo  de  director  serd  deeempefiado  por  uno  de  loe  profesoree  de  la  escuela, 
elogido  por  elloe  mismoe  y  por  perfodoe  de  tree  afioe. 

Abt.  III.  Para  la  provieidn  de  cdtedras  correepondientee  a  la  "Eecuela  de  In- 
genieroe Agi6nomoe  y  Azucareroe,''  ee  exigird  el  tftulo  de  Ingeniero  agr6nomo  y 
Mucarero  o  eu  equivsJente  eegtin  el  artfculo  9  de  eeta  ley;  y  para  la  provifli6n  de  loe 
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cazgOB  correspondientes  a  la  G&tedra  *'€"  de  la  Escuela  de  Fedagogia/'  se  ezigiii  el 
tftulo  de  doctor  en  pedagpgfa. 

En  todo  aquello  que  no  eBt4  preceptuado  espedalmente  en  eeta  ley,  se  observarin 
laa  deooiB  diBpoeiciones  que  rigen  aobre  provuddn  de  Gdtedras  de  la  univenidad. 

Art.  IV.  Paia  la  manutencidn  de  animaleB,  entretenlmiento  de  laboratorios,  re- 
paraddn  de  m^uinas  y  aperos  de  labranza  y  adquiflici6n  de  materia  prima  para  laa 
pequefias  industnas  y  para  la  £abricaci6n  de  abonoe  quimicoe,  ae  consignard  la  cantidad 
de  12,400  anuales  en  loe  presupueetos  de  la  naci6n. 

Akt.  v.  Para  la  adquiaicidn  de  material  de  laboratorio  y  museoa,  maquinaria 
azucarera,  de  deetilerla,  de  induatriaa  ruralea,  maquinaria  agrfcola,  material  metcoro- 
l<3gico  y  de  conatruccionefi  ruralea,  ejemplaree  zoot^cnicoa,  animalea  y  aperoa  de 
labranza,  se  conaignari  en  loa  preaupueatoa  nacionalea  la  auma  de  110,000  cada  afio, 
haata  tanto  la  ''Eacuela  de  Ingenieroa  Agr6nomoa  y  Azucareroe,''  quede  habilitada 
debldamente  para  la  m^  eficaz  enaefianza. 

Abt.  VI.  Gorreaponder^  a  loa  ingenieroa  agr6nomoa  y  azucareroa,  i)eritoa  agr6nomo8 
y  peritoa  qulmicoa  y  azucareroa,  el  deaempefio  de  laa  funcionea  de  aquelloa  caigoa  del 
eatado,  la  provincia  o  el  municipio  que,  por  au  indole  profeaional,  eat6n  dentro  de 
loa  conocimientoe  dentfficoa  que  son  propioa,  reapectivamente  de  laa  citadaa  pro- 
feabnea.  Eapecialmente  correaponderi  a  loa  ingenieroa  agT6nomoa  y  azucareroa 
auatituir  en  aua  funcionea  a  loa  ingenieroa  de  montes,  cuando  no  hubiere  de  eatoa 
dltimoa  el  ndmero  aufldente  para  laa  neceaidadea  del  aervicio  publico. 

Loa  ingenieroa  civilea  o  ingenieroa  de  minaa  que  hubieren  desempefiado  fundonea 
ptiblicaa  como  ingenieroa  de  montes  o  de  montea  y  minaa,  por  un  perfodo  no  menor 
de  cinco  afioa,  se  considerari&n  habilitadoa,  al  igual  que  loa  ingenieroa  agr6nomoB 
y  azucareroa,  para  suatituir  en  aua  funcionea  a  loa  ingenieroa  de  montea  y  a  loa  ingenieroa 
de  montea  y  minas,  cuando  no  hubiere  ntimero  auficiente  de  eataa  doa  dltimaa  claaea 
de  profeaionalea  para  laa  neceaidadea  del  aervicio  pliblico. 

Loa  peritoa  agrfcolaa  que  hubieren  deaempeiiado  funcionea  pdblicaa  en  el  Departa- 
mento  de  Montea  y  Minaa  por  un  perfodo  de  tiempo  no  menor  de  cinco  afioa  podr6n 
tambi^n  suatituir  en  aua  funcionea,  interinamente,  a  loa  que  deaempefien  loa  cargoa  de 
ingenieroa  de  montea  o  de  montea  y  minaa,  cuando  no  hubiere  ntimero  sufidente  de 
eataa  doa  tiltimas  claaea  de  profeaionalea  para  laa  neceaidadea  del  servido  publico. 

Lea  coiresponderi,  aaimiamo  a  loe  ingenieroa  agrdnomoa  y  azucareroa,  el  derecho  de 
deslindar,  medir,  radiar,  circular,  dividir  y  repartir  hatos,  corrales,  realengoa  y  cualea- 
quiera  otraa  propiedadea  rtiaticaa  ya  sean  privadas  o  ya  del  Estado,  de  la  Provincia  o 
el  Municipio,  de  la  extensi6n  que  fueeen,  interviniendo  en  loa  estudioa  agron6micoa  de 
trabajoa  cataatralea,  cuando  eatoa  se  hiciesen. 

Lea  correaponderd  tambi^n  tasar  fincaa  y  propiedadea  rtisticas,  privadaa  o  ptiblicaa, 
de  cualquier  extensi6n  que  fuesen,  con  bus  cosechas  e  industrias  derivadas  de  ellaa, 
aparatoa,  aperoa  de  labranza,  ganado,  etc.,  asf  como  intervenir  en  los  peritajes  de 
servidumbrea  que,  por'  cualquier  servido  ptiblico  o  privado,  fueren  a  establecerae, 
todo  de  acuerdo  con  el  pdrrafo  prlmero  del  articulo  614  de  la  ley  de  enjuiciamiento  dvil. 

Lo  diapuesto  en  los  dos  pdrrafos  anteriores  se  entiende  sin  perjuido  de  Tos  derechoa 
concedidoa  a  loe  agrimensores  y  tasadores  de  tienas  por  el  Articulo  V  de  la  orden  del 
Gobiemo  Militar  de  Cuba,  ndmero  146  de  10  de  mayo  de  1902. 

Loa  profeaores,  que  s^dn  los  apartados  (a)  y  (6)  del  articulo  7  de  la  ley  de  18  de 
Julio  de  1909,  deben  ser  deaignadoa  por  el  claustro  de  la  Vm\  erddad  Nadonal  para 
formar  parte  en  los  tribunales  de  oposici6n  para  la  provisidn  de  las  cdtedras  que  vacaren 
o  se  crearen  en  lo  suceaivo,  en  laa  granjas  escuelaa  agricolaa,  deber&n  ser  precisamente 
catedr&ticoa  de  la  ''Eacuela  de  Ingenieroa  Agr6nomoa  y  Azucareroa." 

Articulo  VII.  A  los  efectoa  del  articulo  anterior,  la  Secretaria  de  Agricultura 
Oomerdo  y  Trabajo  abrird  un  libro-regiatro  de  ingenieros  agr6nomoa,  ingenieroa  agr6 
nomoa  y  azucareros,  peritos  quimico-agrdnomos,  peritoa  agr6nomos  y  peritos  qulmicoa 
y  azucareroa,  eapecificando  la  procedencia  de  eatoa  tituloa  y  au  antigtledad,  servicios 
preatadoa  por  loa  titulantea  y  cuantoa  otroa  particularea  se  estimaren  neceaarioa  o 
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convenientee  para  la  mejor  selecci^n  del  personal  en  las  funciones  y  servicios  que  se 
les  atribuyan. 

Los  peritos  agr6nomoB  podrdn  snstituir  a  los  ingenieros  agr6nomoB  y  azucareros, 
cuando  no  hubiere  de  estos  tiltimos  el  ndmero  suficiente  para  las  necesidades  del 
eervicio  pdblico. 

Art.  VIII.  Las  CAtedras  "A,"  "B,"  y  "C"  de  la  "Escuela  de  Ingenieros  Agr6nomoe 
y  Azucareros/'  continuarin  desempeflindolas  los  profesores  que,  respectivamente, 
las  ban  venido  desempeiiando  en  la  ''Escuela  de  Agronomia." 

Abt.  IX.  A  partir  de  la  vigencia  de  esta  ley,  dejaiin  de  expedirae  los  tftulos  de 
Ingeniero  agr6nomo  y  de  Perito  qufmico-agr6nomo,  pero  deberdn  observarse  las 
siguientes  reglas: 

Primera.  El  titulo  de  Ingeniero  agr6nomo,  ser&  equivalente  al  de  ingeniero  agr6nomo 
y  azucarero,  que  por  esta  ley  se  crea,  para  todos  los  efectos  l^iales. 

Segunda.  El  ingeniero  agr6nomo  y  azucarero,  podr&  ejercer  como  perito  qufmico- 
agr6nomo,  como  perito  agr(5nomo  y  como  peiito  qufmico  y  azucarero. 

Tercera.  El  tftulo  de  perito  qulmico-agr6nomo,  seii.  equivalente  a  los  tftulos  de 
perito  agr6nomo  y  de  peiito  quiinico  y  azucarero,  que  por  esta  ley  se  ciean. 

Art.  X.  El  Poder  Ejecutivo  incluir&  las  cantidades  necesarias  i>ara  satisfiacer  los 
gastos  a  que  d^  lugar  el  cumplimiento  de  esta  ley,  en  los  pr6ximos  presupuestos  de  la 
Naci6n  y  en  los  sucesivoe,  y  mientras  esto  no  fuero  posible,  tomari  las  cantidades 
necesarias  de  cualesquiera  fondos  disponibles  que  hubiere  en  el  Tesoro  Nacional. 

Disfo8ici6n  Transftoria. 

No  obstante  lo  dispuesto  en  el  Artfculo  III  de  esta  ley,  si  a  la  primera  convocatoria 
para  proveer  la  Cdtedra  ''  D  "  fuera  declarada  desierta  la  oposici6n,  quedari  autorizado 
el  Presidente  de  la  Reptiblica  para  contratar  libremente,  por  tiempo  Uimitado  y  sin 
8ujeci6n  a  un  sueldo  determinado,  los  servicios  de  un  profesor  extranjero,  especialista 
eminente  en  microbiologfa  agrfcola  y  patologfa  vegetal,  para  que  explique  dicha 
c&tedra. 

II. — Dibposici6n  Final. 

Quedan  derpgadas  las  leyes,  6rdenes,  decrotos  y  demds  disposiciones  anteriormente 
dictadas  en  cuanto  se  opongan  al  cumplimiento  do  la  presente  ley,  que  comenzar^  a 
regir  desde  el  dfa  de  su  promulgaci6n  en  la  Gaceta  Oficial  de  la  Reptiblica. 

Sal6n  de  Sesiones  de  la  Comisidn  de  Instrucci^n  Pdblica  de  la  Cdmara  de  Repre- 
sentantes,  a  los  ocho  dfas  del  mes  de  Junio  de  mil  novecientos  catorce. 

En  realidad  este  plan,  que  abarca  el  desarrollo  de  los  conocimientos  agrfcolas  en 
general,  estudiando  sus  tres  grandes  ramas  de  cultivos,  zootecnia  y  de  industrias 
agrfcolas,  es  lo  que  podemos  ofrecer  hoy  como  aspiraci6n  para  llenar  nuestias  necesi- 
dades; pero  por  la  propia  virtualidad  de  este  plan,  yo  conffo  que  har&  romper  cierto 
marasmo  que  se  obsen  a  en  la  juventud  de  hoy,  para  derivar  hacia  esta  profesidn  la 
mis  fecunda,  porque  es  la  que  mis  favorece  la  riqueza  nacional  dado  nuestro  ambi- 
ente  agrfcola;  y  cuando  la  mayor  corriente  de  energfas  j6venes  invadan  nuestras 
aulas,  habri  Uegado  la  hora  de  agregar  ese  quinto  afio  a  que  antes  me  referf,  y  espe- 
dalizar  determinadas  ramas  de  esta  carrera,  en  su  mis  elevado  concepto  cientffico. 

En  la  actiudidad  nuestia  Escuela  de  Agronomfa  esti  situada  en  la  Quinta  de  loe 
Molinos,  antiguA  man8i6n  sefiorial  de  veraneo  de  los  Capitanes  Generales  dela  colonia. 

La  Escuela  carece  de  un  edificio  especial  con  distribuciones  interiores  para  sus 
distintos  departamentos  de  ensefianza,  porque  una  multitud  de  bonitos  pabellonee, 
levantados  entre  preciosos  jardines,  campos  de  cultivo,  fuentes,  lagos,  y  bellas  cata- 
ratas,  prestan  el  senicio  de  aulas,  gabinetes,  laboratorios,  etc.,  en  las  mejores  condi- 
ciones.    La  Escuela  dispondri  de  un  pequefio  ingenio  azucarero. 

Nuestro  gran  edificio  es  la  propia  imiversidad,  situada  en  las  cumbres  de  una 
pequefla  loma,  que  domina  a  toda  la  ciudad  y  en  cuyas  faldas  esti  instalada  la  Escuela 
de  Ingenieros  agr6nomos  y  azucareros. 
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LA  INSTRUCCION  INTERMEDIARIA- 

Por  J.  ALBERTO  GAMEZ, 
Ex'Subsecretario  de  Fomento  de  Nicaragua. 

Es  de  la  mayor  importancia,  para  los  palsea  de  nuestro  continente,  si  la  conaidera- 
mo6  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  funci6n  que  debe  llenar  y  no  como  simple  colecci6n 
de  conocimientoe  preparatorios,  para  seguir  los  cursos  de  las  grandes  escuelas,  la  ins- 
tniccidn  intermediaria. 

Responde,  en  efecto,  en  la  historia  de  los  pueblos,  al  fen(5meno  m^  p  menos  marcado 
de  la  formaci6n  de  la  cultura,  el  cual  importa  conocer  bien,  para  dar  a  aqudlla  su  ex- 
pre8i6n  y  car&cter. 

En  Grecia,  que  es  la  naci6n  que  nuestra  historia  nos  presenta  mejor  delineada,  el 
fen6meno  a  que  me  refiero,  puede  seguirse  con  toda  claridad.  Cualquiera  que  hayan 
sido  las  causas  del  movimiento  dentifico,  estd  manifiesto  que  no  tom6  su  car&cter 
propio  sine  en  la  ^poca  de  los  grandes  fildsofos,  cuando  una  instrucddn  general  y 
sint^tica  se  extiende  vigorosamente^  al  sostenido  impulse  de  la  oiganizaci6n,  que 
abarca  todas  las  fuentes  del  pensamiento  y  dirige  bus  manifestadones  en  las  magnlficas 
formas,  que  se  denominan  ''Literatura  y  Bellas  Artes.'' 

Apenas  hay  en  los  conocimientoe  modemos  cosa  alguna  en  que  el  estadio  no  haya 
encontrado  f6nnula  suficiente  para  explicar  y  contener  los  hechos,  sin  que  el  anilisis 
de  las  pocas  obras  que  de  aquel  soberbio  pueblo  nos  quedan,  no  la  descubra  en  ellas 
con  una  precision  que  aun  no  ha  sido  suficientemente  apredada  en  nuestroe  dlas. 
Pit^ras,  en  veinte  lineas,  nos  da  con  pasmosa  claridad,  todas  las  leyes  de  la  gravi- 
tad6n  universal,  explicadas  por  la  teoria  de  las  cuerdas  sonoras;  y  no  es  para  olvidar 
que  a  partir  de  61,  se  exigia  para  la  ensefianza  superior,  guardada  en  secreto  por  solemne 
juramento,  el  estudio  de  la  geometrfa,  cuya  gran  exten6i6n  en  ese  entonces,  no  es  tan 
conodda  ahora  como  podia  suponerse. 

Sea  de  ello  lo  que  fuere,  importa  en  la  exposici^n  que  hago,  fijar  el  punto  de  que 
la  dvilizaci6n  en  Grecia  corresponde  a  una  expan8i6n  cientifica,  en  que  se  atienden 
todas  las  manifestaciones  del  pensar  humane,  con  amplio  material  de  estudio,  que  si 
bien  organizado  en  diferentes  formas  sint^ticas,  guarda  en  el  fondo  una  armonia,  que 
Batis&ice  a  todas  las  inteligencias  y  las  pone  en  condiciones  de  llenar  sus  variadaa 
tendencias,  con  explicaciones  y  desarroUos  que  de  todo  daba  un  profesorado  modelo, 
desde  la  mis  sencilla  de  las  artes  hasta  la  mds  elevada  de  las  ciendas. 

Fuera  de  este  perfodo,  cuyo  brillo  ll^a  hasta  noeotros,  con  el  nombre  de  cultuia 
Gri^ga,  no  se  nota  en  el  resto  de  la  historia,  siiio  la  opini6n  pdblica,  que  poco  satisfecha 
de  las  escuelas,  busca  luz  en  los  discursos  de  quien  sabe  impresionarla,  en  la  doctrina 
de  los  partidos  poll ticos  y  religiosos,  en  las  historias  de  los  viajeros,  en  las  obras  de 
propaganda  cientffica,  en  la  interpretad6n  de  bus  grandes  librae  y  en  todo,  en  fin, 
cuanto  es  literatura  propia  y  extranjera. 

Estas  dos  manifestaciones  de  un  mismo  hecho,  me  parecen  sufidentes  para  formular 
la  ley  de  que  los  pueblos,  en  el  desarroUo  de  la  vida,  tienen  im  perlodo  en  que  espon- 
tineamente  buscan  un  sistema,  m^  o  menos  filoe6fico,  que  les  d6  cuenta  de  bus  im- 
presiones  y  les  sirva  de  norma  en  el  mejoramiento  continue  de  su  condici6n,  y  que, 
para  satisfacer  estos  impulses,  apelan  a  todos  los  medios  que  est^  a  su  alcance,  aun  a 
lieagq  de  adquirir  una  instrucci6n  vidosa  y  fatal  a  su  existencia. 

Estos  conocimientoe  que  se  difunden,  evolucionan  y  diferendan  constantemente 
vienen  a  ser  el  patrimonio  de  cierta  categorla  de  individuos,  que  da  al  pals  el  sello  par- 
ticular que  constituye  su  civilizaci6n  y  cultura. 

En  investigad6n  de  este  mismo  fen6meno,  quiero  seguir,  a  grandes  trechos,  derto 
movimiento  intelectual  que  se  marca  en  todos  nuestroe  pueblos,  a  partir  del  renaci- 
miento. 
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Eflto  acaso  me  permitiii  aer  mis  predao  en  las  ideas  que  quieio  externar,  sobre  el 
objeto,  car&cter  y  exten8i6ii  que  debe  tener  la  eiuefianza  intennediaria,  cualesquiera 
que,  por  otra  parte,  aean  la  instruccidn  primeia  y  la  eiuiefianza  superior. 

Desde  principios  de  nuestra  edad  modema,  f6rmase,  en  efecto,  un  medio  de  cultora 
cada  vez  m^  amplio,  que  no  ae  satisface  con  la  sola  escuela  primaria,  ni  busca  el 
gimnasio,  ni  se  presenta  ante  el  p6rtico  de  la  universidad:  Almacena  y  clasifica  sua 
propioB  conocimientos,  ama  la  literatura  y  aprende  en  la  vulgarizaci6n  cientlfica,  en 
la  propaganda  de  doctrinas  y  en  los  credos  polfticos:  Hace  filosofla  propia,  establece 
principios  sociales  a  su  manera  y  lleva  por  doquier  su  estandarte  politico.  En  America 
los  tipos,  que  asi  se  forman,  son  m&s  activoe,  no  creen  en  la  ensefianza  cl^ca,  que 
importa  poco  a  su  labor,  y  obran  slempre  impulsivamente,  originando  resultantee 
inesperadas,  que  someten  las  sociedades  a  trepidaclones  perturbatrices  de  la  buena 
marcha  que  realmente  tendrfan,  en  pro  del  bien  comdn,  si  las  condicionee  xwicoldgicaa 
fueran  otras.  Una  prueba  llgera  de  esto  nos  ofrecen  el  espiritismo  y  esa  mezcla  de 
creencias  rellgiosas  y  tradiciones  clentlficas  de  la  India,  que  se  bautiza  con  el  nombre 
de  teosofia,  16s  cuales  originan  una  corriente  que  invade  todo  y  pasa  sobre  el  pooL- 
tlvismo  esc^ptico  o  materia  lista,  que  ayer  nomiis  sentaba  bus  reales  hasta  en  el  miamo 
hogar,  con  perjuicio  de  las  virtudes  cfvicas  y  la  moralidad  de  la  familia. 

De  nuestras  escuelas  cl^cas  se  eliirin6  cuanto  tenia  car^cter  metaffsico,  fundados  en 
que  la  experiencia  era  el  iSnico  criterio  real;  pues  bien  esta  filosofla  desterrada  noa 
amenaza  de  nuevo  de  manera  avasalladora.  J6venes  de  ambos  sexos,  que  a  duras 
penas  estudiaban  sus  lecciones  de  colegio,  son  ahora  tedsofos  de  acabada  inBtrucci6n. 
Toda  la  fraseologfa  de  que  en  otro  tiempo  se  servla  el  maestro  para  dar  a  sua 
opinlones  la  forma  de  la  verdad  demostrada,  vuelve  a  escucharse,  si  no  ya  desde  la 
C&tedra  escolar,  desde  el  puesto  del  presidente  y  del  hermano  orador,  en  numerosos 
temploe  al  estilo  mas6nico;  y  maravilla  sobre  manera  notar  que  poeitivistas  de  ayer  se 
pasan  al  nuevo  campo  con  todo  y  bagajes,  prometi^ndose  hacer  cuanto  lee  sea  poeible 
para  llegar  a  oir  la  voz  del  silencio. 

Todo  6sto,  digtooslo  de  paso,  es  sintomdtico  de  un  estado  social  decadente,  pro- 
ducido  por  eee  egotismo  que  siempre  ha  side  vida  y  sost^n  de  la  anarqufa,  que  se 
traduce  por  trastomos  y  revoluc  iones  intemas  y  guerras  en  el  exterior.  Acaso  la  guerra 
actual  de  Europa  es  su  grandiosa  obra  mundial  y  las  desgracias  de  M6xico  y  Nicaragua 
efectos  de  ondas  distrafdas,  por  causa  de  minima  resistencia  en  el  medio.  Hay  que 
reconocer,  queramoe  o  no,  que  existe  una  instrucci6n  poderosa,  que  no  viene  de  las 
aulas  y  se  adquiere  a  diario  en  todas  partes,  teniendo  por  alumnos  desde  el  propio 
catedr&tico  de  la  universidad  hasta  el  vendedor  de  periddicos  de  las  calles.  Esta  eD- 
aeflanza  es  general  y  eminentemente  filosdfica.  Entiende  de  andlisis  a  maravilla,  y, 
cuando  no  puede  hacerlo,  lo  inventa,  en  tanto  como  lo  necesita  para  sus  fines.  Sua 
princpios  son  de  aplicaci6n  efectiva,  porque  tienen  el  sabor  de  la  pasi6n  y  de  lo  que 
place  a  los  sentidos.  Opina  en  todas  las  cosas  y  aun  cuando  habla  de  la  experiencia 
y  de  los  hechos,  es  de  lo  que  menos  se  preocupa,  llegado  el  case  de  prueba,  porque  en 
0U  propio  sujeto,  encuentra  motlvoe  para  obrar  como  mejor  conviene  a  sus  intereses  de 
momento.  Posee  oratoria  propia,  dispone  de  la  prensa,  aplaude  a  los  sabios  ri^ndose, 
porque  ella  es  pr^tica  y  conoce  como  son  realmente  las  cosas  y  no  como  quieren  los 
semilocos,  que  le  hacen  gracia  y  la  divierten. 

No  me  burlo  ni  exagero,  apunto  sencillamente  un  hecho  que  se  presenta  en  la  his- 
toria  de  la  civilizaci6n,  desde  Grecia  hasta  nuestros  dfas,  con  inequfvoca  claridad. 

Como  es  evidente  que  los  defectos  de  una  organizacidn  social  provienen  de  la  ex- 
tralimitaci6n  en  uno  o  en  otro  sentido  de  func  iones  neceearias  a  su  existencia,  me 
parece  de  todo  punto  racional,  para  restablecer  la  armonfa,  regular  aquella  parte  del 
oiganismo  en  que  el  defecto  se  manifiesta. 

De  nuestro  estudio,  resulta,  de  manera  tangible,  que  la  funci6n  desarmonizante 
pertenece  a  la  instnicci6n  y  tambi^n  que  la  deficiencia  de  ^sta  ha  de  buscarse  en  la 
^poca  en  que  se  desarrollan  y  acondicionan  las  facultades  individuales,  cuyos  cri- 
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terioe  ban  de  preparane,  para  mantener  la  annonfa  cuando,  en  la  eafera  de  su  actlvidad 
particiilar,  produce  laa  pequefiaa  corrientee  que,  luego  o  al  andar  del  tiemi>o,  int^^aa 
el  movimiento  total  de  la  sociedad. 

Ese  peHodo  ee  el  de  la  instruccidn  intermediaria. 

En  todo  lo  expuestOy  me  fundo  para  proponer  el  8ig:uiente  programa: 

1.  Reforma  completa  de  la  ensefianza  cientifica  general,  para  unificarla  mis,  armo- 
nizarla  y  sintetizarla,  hasta  donde  lo  permita  la  ciencia  actual. 

2.  Cada  ramo  serd  comprenaivo  de  todos  lo6  conocimientoe  que  le  infonnan  en  su 
esfera  total. 

3.  Dar  a  conocer  como  estudios  hist^ricoe  los  sietemas  filoe6ficos  y  ciencias  tradi- 
cionales  de  la  humanidad  con  toda  la  exact! tud  y  claridad  posible,  sin  intervenci6n 
de  criterio  alguno  para  jiizgar  las  doctrinas. 

4.  Una  sdlida  in8trucci6n  literaria,  paialela  a  la  cientifica,  con  un  idioma  del  grupo 
greco-Iatino  y  otro  que  sea  el  hebreo  o  el  sdnscrito,  con  sub  dobles  caracteree  de  ideo- 
gr&ficos  y  fon^ticos. 

5.  Terminarlos  estudios  de  car^ter  bist6rico,  con  los  de  las  cabalas  hebrea  y  s^da- 
crita,  en  relaci6n  con  la  parte  ideogr&fica  de  sus  alfabetos  e  idiomaa,  como  simbolismos 
destinados  a  exponer  los  conocimientoe  de  aquellas  6pocas  e  investigar  ademis  eeos 
mismos  conocimientoe,  utilizando  el  idioma,  sin  permitir  idea  previa  para  menguarloa 
o  desfigurarloe. 

6.  Gompletar  los  estudios  de  ciencia  pura  con  aplicaciones  a  las  artes  o  industrias, 
las  cuales  se  propondrdn  como  problemas  a  los  alumnos,  cuando  ya  posean  los  cono- 
cimientos  suficientes,  para  que  los  reeuelvan  en  forma  de  tesis,  indidindoles,  de 
antemano,  la  bibliografla  del  case;  y  eetablecer  un  sistema  de  premios  municipalee, 
gubemamentales,  o  de  cualquier  instituci6n  social,  a  quienes  presenten  los  mejores 
trabajoe. 

7.  Dibujo,  pintura,  musica  y  fundamentoe  de  las  otras  bellas  artes. 

8.  Ciencias  polltico-sociales  e  idiomas  modemoe,  que  deben  estudiarse,  fuera  del 
ingles  y  el  castellano. 

9.  Gimnasia  y  deporte. 

Eate  programa  que,  de  pronto,  parece  demasiado  extenso,  aun  aceptando  la  neceei- 
dad  de  la  completa  reforma,  no  tiene  eee  inconveniente,  si  se  modifica  la  expoaicidn 
de  nuestroB  estudios  secundarios  actuales. 

Las  matem&ticas  son  las  que  principalmente  necesitan  ese  cambio.  Es  preciso, 
en  efecto,  que  ^tas,  que  constituyen  el  dnico  idioma  ideogrifico  que  poseemoe,  y 
por  lo  mismo  el  finico  susceptible  de  traducir  con  rapidez,  concision  y  energfa  el 
proceso  riguroso  y  16gico  del  pensamiento,  reunan  las  condiciones  mis  adecuadaa, 
para  que  despierten,  ejerciten  y  den  materia  a  las  facultades  del  alumno. 

No  es  posible  que  las  lecciones  de  Algebra  elemental,  que  ni  siquiera  dan  idea  de 
la  ciencia,  llenen  estas  condiciones,  aunque  se  las  baga,  como  es  costumbre,  laigaa 
y  enfadosas,  con  ejercicios  que  no  aumentan  el  caudal  de  conocimientos,  ni  dan 
expedici6n  para  orientarse  en  el  campo  de  la  ciencia  modema. 

Crear,  como  se  tipne  hecho,  una  mecdnica  elemental,  una  fisica  elemental  y  una 
cosmografia  ad  hoc  para  dar  raz6n  y  objeto  a  estos  pobres  estudios  y  hacer  que  un 
joven,  cuando  su  espfritu  dvido  de  nutricidn,  se  forma,  robustece  y  cristaliza,  pierda, 
en  todos  estos  estudios,  cuatro  o  cinco  afios  de  lo  mejor  de  su  existencia,  es  un  abuao, 
contra  el  cual,  si  siempre  serfa  oportuno  protestar,  en  una  reforma,  como  la  que  pio- 
pongo,  es  neceeario  proceder. 

Debemos  comprender,  por  otra  parte,  que  no  ee  bastante  conocer  la  estructura  y 
construccidn  de  un  idioma,  para  dominarlo,  sino  ejercitarse  en  ^1,  traduciendo  todoa 
loe  conceptoB'que  es  susceptible  de  expresar.  Precise  es  por  lo  tanto,  que  nuestras 
matemiticas  elementales  contengan  cuanto  la  ciencia  comprende  totalmente,  con 
un  nuevo  plan  de  exposicidn  sencillo,  racional  y  riguroso. 
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En  la  imposibilidad  de  consignar,  en  esta  breve  resena,  cuanto  a  mi  juicio  debfs 
reunir  esa  nueva  expo8ici6n,  creo  oportuno  indicar  los  criterios  generales  que  pudieran 
guiamos  tanto  en  ^stas  come  en  las  otras  ciencias,  para  conseguir  un  mlnimo  de  ex- 
posicidn,  con  un  resultado  satisfactorio,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  reforma. 

1.  Tratar  en  un  solo  punto  todas  aquellas  exposiciones  que  son  variantes  de  un  mismo 
concept©  fundamental. 

2.  Procurar  que  todo  proceso  simb61ico  se  aclare  .y  evidencie  con  el  correlativo  y 
espont^neo  del  espfritu  que  los  simbolos  traducen. 

3.  Modificar  en  algunas  teorfas,  el  procedimiento  demostrativo  que  las  vuelve 
largas,  y  mon6tonaa  y  aun  diffciles,  con  la  introducci6n  de  lemaa  oportunos  y  ex- 
presiones  verbales  de  8ignificaci6n  convenida. 

Para  esclarecer  estos  conceptos  con  ejemplos,  permftaseme  recordar  que  las  teorfas 
de  las  derivadas  y  las  diferenciales,  por  el  caso,  podrlan  hacerse  en  una  sola  expo- 
Bici6n,  sin  necesidad  de  volver  despu^  a  tratar  el  mismo  tema,  con  otro  proceso  demos- 
trativo; siendo  bien  entendido,  dicho  se  estd,  que  se  ha  electo  uno  que  comprende 
bien  las  dos  categorfas.  Tal  sucede  con  los  logaritmos,  las  exponentes  y  las  ex- 
ponenciales  y  sobre  todo,  con  las  funciones  circulares,  que  podian  muy  bien  exponerse 
a  principios  del  Algebra,  con  rapidez,  amplitud  y  procedimientos  que  permiten  su 
desarrollo  y  calculo,  desde  cuantos  puntos  de  vista  se  quieren. 

En  otras  muchas  exposiciones,  se  obtendrlan  indiscutibles  ventajaa,  haciendo  ver 
de  un  modo  claro,  c6mo  el  simbolismo  responde  con  todo  rigor,  a  procesos  que  el 
esplritu  emplea  espontan^amente,  en  las  cuestiones  particulares  que  se  ofrecen  en 
determinadas  circunstancias. 

Asl  por  ejemplo,  cuando  se  trata  de  medir  la  curvatura  de  Ifneas  o  superficies,  la 
nocidn  de  la  medida  se  adquiere  a  favor  de  un  elemento  comtin  con  la  Ifnea  recta  y 
el  piano.  Este  elemento  lo  traduce  el  analista  por  un  diferencial  y  la  medida  por 
un  integral.  De  este  modo,  el  sencillo  labriego  que,  con  una  cinta  tomada  a  trechos, 
mide  el  arco  de  su  rueda,  fija  el  infinitamente  pequefio,  con  el  error  aceptable,  para 
obtener  su  int^aci6n,  ni  mia  ni  menos  que  como  precede  el  ge6metra,  desde  un 
punto  de  vista  general,  en  la  teorfa  de  las  llneas  y  superficies  curvas. 

Consideraciones  de  este  mismo  g^nero  podian  introducirse  en  numerosos  procedi- 
mientos anallticos,  para  demostrar,  que  no  son  sine  traducciones,  en  un  lenguaje 
apropiado,  de  los  procesos  naturales  del  espfritu  humane,  cualquiera  que  sea  la  cultura 
que  se  le  considere. 

En  importantes  exposiciones  del  andlisis,  introducidas  desde  hace  tiempo  en  la 
ensefianza  elemental,  se  ha  conservado,  por  una  de  esas  tendencias  del  espfritu  a 
conservar  las  cosas,  toda  la  monotonfa  de  las  investigaciones  primeras,  que  las  alaiga, 
oscurece  y  dificulta,  cuando  muy  bien  podia  hacerse  una  expo8ici6n  libre  de  repeti- 
ciones,  que,  sin  faltar  al  rigoriamo  de  la  ciencia,  nos  condujera,  por  el  contrario,  de 
un  modo  mis  rapido  y  sencillo,  al  objeto  que  se  lleva  en  mira.  Esto  podia  tener 
aplicacidn,  por  el  case,  en  la  teoria  de  las  funciones  continuas,  de  las  series  y  en  todas 
aquellas  en  que  juega  el  concepto  de  limite. 

Me  he  detenido,  en  estas  consideraciones,  con  el  solo  objeto  de  probar  que  las  difi- 
cultades,  que  podian  suponerse  en  la  nueva  exposici6n  completa  de  las  ciencias,  en 
forma  elemental,  tienen  en  realidad  mis  de  fantdstico  que  de  efectivo  y  que,  por  el 
contrario,  una  vez  puesto  el  alumno,  en  un  camino  tan  racional  y  16gico,  del  que  no 
tardaria  en  darse  cuenta,  su  avance  seria  cada  vez  con  m&s  provecho  y  prontitud, 
logrando  con  el  caudal  progresivo  que  adquiere,  resolver  asuntos  que  dificilmente 
comprenderia,  con  las  cl&sicas  nociones  tradicionales.  Fero  la  principal  ventaja  no 
se  reduciria  solamente  a  esto,  sino  a  la  facilidad  con  que  m^  tarde  harfa  el  estudio 
de  aplicacidn  en  la  mec&nica,  fisica,  astronomia  y  dem^  ciencias  que  se  presentarian 
para  61,  en  sus  procedimientos  de  adquisici6n,  tan  claramente  como  los  propios  fen6- 
menos,  ante  los  sentidos  con  que  los  observa. 
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Como  el  asunto  en  que  ahora  me  ocupo,  ha  sido  tratado  ya  por  muohos  y  disting;uido8 
profesores,  que  han  enriquecido  la  literatura  cientlfica  con  preciosos  modelos,  no 
creo  oportuno  continuar  en  esta  direcci6n. 

En  las  otras  ciencias,  hay  menos  que  agregar.  La  fisico-qulmica  y  el  andlisie 
qufmico  y  mineral6gico,  asf  como  la  mineralogia  y  geologfa,  dehen  formar  incuestio- 
nablemente  una  parte  de  los  nuevos  estudios. 

Todas  las  ciencias  propiamente  dichas  podfan  colocarse  en  tres  series  paralelas 
durante  cinco  afios,  en  cursos  de  cuatro  a  cinco  meses,  que  son  los  que  mejor  convienen, 
a  la  instruccidn  variada. 

£1  estudio  de  las  letras,  el  hebreo  o  sdnscrito  e  idiomas  modemos  podfa  llenar  otras 
ires  series  paralelas  a  las  de  ciencia,  en  los  mismos  cinco  afios. 

Al  proponer  la  introducci^n  del  hebreo  o  sdnscrito,  sus  c&balas  y  ciencias  tradicio- 
nales,  obedezco  a  la  necesidad  social  que  se  impone  y  se  satisface  ahora  estudiando 
el  oriental ismo  en  fuentes  viciadas.  Par^ceme  oportuno  con  este  motive,  si  no  dar 
a  conocer,  recordar  al  menos  la  opini6n  de  un  nucleo  de  verdaderos  sabios  europeos, 
quienes  afirman  que  aquellas  lenguas  y  alguna  otra  poco  conocida  fueron  creaciones 
de  cuerpos  colegiados,  para  dar  vehiculo  a  las  verdades  de  su  profunda  ciencia,  del 
mismo  modo  que  el  dlgebra  modema  a  las  que  informan  nuestras  matemiticas. 

La  sentida  necesidad  de  tal  idioma  prueba,  a  mi  humilde  juicio,  que  habia,  en  aque- 
Has  remotas  ^pocas,  un  grade  de  cultura  del  que  diffcilmente  podemos  formamos 
concepto  en  nuestros  tiempos  y  con  mayor  raz6n,  ei  se  considera  que  la  misma  expre- 
si6n  Bimb61ica  correspondla  a  tres  6rdenes  de  verdades  diferentes,  segi^n  la  clave 
con  que  se  la  interrogaba. 

Si  se  piensa  que  una  ciencia  se  forma  de  las  diferenciales  que  un  medio  da  cuando 
en  6\  se  investiga,  con  determinados  elementos  fijos,  ee  evidente  que  una  misma 
ciencia  pueda  recibir  diferentes  expresiones  de  la  verdad,  que  traducirf an  simbolismos 
diferentes. 

Nada  extrafio  serfa,  por  consecuencia,  que  humanidades  anteriores  hubiesen  inte- 
rrogado  tanto  como  nosotros  o  algo  m£s,  los  mismos  medios  que  hoy  estudiamos,  y 
hay  an  expresado  por  consign  iente,  las  verdades  encontradas  con  formas  muy  diferentes 
de  las  nuestras,  las  cuales  se  escapan  a  nuestra  comprensi6n,.  si  no  poseemos  las  claves 
respectivas. 

Asegdrase  en  confirmacidn  de  esta  sospecha,  que  los  pueblos  de  aquellas  ^pocas, 
tenian  perfodos  y  ciclos  fundados  en  movimientos  de  las  eetrellas,  que  aun  no  ha 
determinado  nuestra  ciencia  moderna,  y  que  todos  sus  conocimientos  de  la  naturaleza 
los  sintetizaban  en  la  astronomfa  que,  a  diferencia  de  la  nuestra,  abarcaba  la  fisiologfa 
del  cosmos.  Si  todo  esto  es  verdad,  y  asf  se  explica  como,  hasta  en  tiempo  de  los 
caldeoB,  se  reeolvfan  con  certeza  y  facilidad  altos  problemas,  que  hoy  ni  siquiera 
sabemoe  f ormular,  hay  poderosas  razones  de  otro  g^nero  para  introducir  en  la  ensefianza 
los  estudios  de  las  ciencias  tradicionales,  a  fin  de  estimular  la  inve6tigaci6n  de  la  verdad 
de  todas  estas  cosas  y,  si  posible  fuera,  restablecer  los  perdidos  fundamentos. 

En  resumen,  los  tres  g^neros  de  conocimientos  propuestos:  cientfficos  propiamente 
dichos,  hist6rico-cientfficos  y  literarios  Batisfacen  las  tendencias  de  nuestro  espfritu 
modemo  y  son,  por  lo  tanto,  los  llamados  a  formar  el  elemento  de  cultura,  poni^ndolo 
a  cubierto  de  toda  instrucci6n  viciosa.  He  aquf  a  mi  entender,  el  objeto  y  fin  de  la 
ensefianza  general  o  intermediaria. 

Planteado  asf  el  problema,  queda  aim  por  especificarse  los  conocimientos  cientfficos^ 
8u  extensidn  real,  su  profundidad  filo86fica  y  sus  aplicaciones  a  laa  artes  e  industrias. 
Par^eme  que  el  medio  m^  pr&ctico  de  resolver  estas  cuestiones  serfa  formar  una 
encicloi>edia  de  la  ensefianza  general,  la  cual  podfa  confiarse  a  una  delegacidn  inter- 
nacional  que,  disponiendo  holgadamente  del  tiempo  que  necesita,  se  reuniera  en  uno 
de  loe  centros  universitarios  que  les  facilitara  obras,  elementos,  visitas  a  estableci* 
mientoe  de  todo  g6nero,  relaciones  con  eminencias,  que  auxiliasen  con  su  ilustraci6n  y, 
en  caso  necesario,  colaborasen  en  los  temas  diffciles. 
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Tal  enciclopedia  adem^i  de  loe  ramos  de  enaefiansa,  contendrla  articulos  ilustrativoa 
y  bibliog;raffa  de  cada  uno,  para  gula  de  las  peraonaa  que  quiBieran  prohindizar  la 
materia. 

La  misma  coini8i6n  intemacional  formarfa  gabinetes,  laboratorios  y  museos  tfpicos 
para  el  completo  estudio  de  las  ciencias  y  uniformidad  de  la  ensefianza  continental. 

Mientras  esta  obra  monumental  se  Ueva  a  efecto,  los  gobiemos  podian  confiar  a 
asambleas  de  profesores  la  redacci6n  de  programas  provisionales,  arreglo  de  edificiofl, 
redaccidn  de  reglamentos  y  cuanto  fuera  necesario  para  la  instalaci6n  de  loe  nuevos 
centros,  loe  cuales  podfan  ser  sostenidos  por  una  renta  especial,  impueeta  al  capital  en 
cada  una  de  las  ciudades  que  deban  contenerlos,  quedando  al  gobiemo  la  inspecci6n  y 
vigilancia,  para  la  buena  marcha  de  todo  y  estfmulo  de  loe  profesores. 

Podfan  darse  leyes  especiales  que  garantizasen  el  profesor  a  la  sociedad  y  al  profeeor 
BUS  medios  de  c6moda  existencia,  aun  teniendo  en  cuenta  los  accidentes  imprevistoe  en 
el  ejercicio  de  su  profesidn,  que  de  esta  manera,  libre  el  maestro  de  cuidados,  podia 
consagrar  el  debido  tiempo  al  perfeccionamiento  de  sus  estudios. 

Altamente  recomendable  creo  que,  no  ya  por  simple  costumbre,  sino  por  precepto 
de  la  nueva  instituci6n,  los  profesores  de  los  diferentes  centres  altemaran  en  la  enae- 
fianza  de  sus  asignaturas,  que  de  este  mode  los  alumnos,  supremos  jueces  en  asuntos  de 
competencia,  sabrlan  poner  a  prueba  la  de  sus  maestros  del  mismo  ramo  para  el  mutao 
provecho. 

Juzgo  por  demds  tratar  del  car&cter  de  preparatorio  que,  para  los  curses  de  las  grandee 
eecuelas,  debla  tener  esta  ensefianza  general,  porque  ella,  de  por  si,  es  eminentemente 
preparatoria  de  cualquier  estudio  superior  y  propia  hasta  para  dar  al  especialista  un 
criterio  universal,  que  serla  evidentemente  provechoso  d^de  todo  punto  de  vista. 

Dicho  se  est&  que  esta  reforma  implicarla  una  delimitacidn  mis  precisa  en  las  otras 
categorias  de  la  ensefianza. 

La  primaria  quedard  exclusivamente  para  el  cultivo  del  individuo,  desde  el  punto  de 
vista  de  los  fines  pr&cticos  de  la  familia  y  de  la  sociedad;  y  responde  inmediatamente 
a  la  nutrici6n.  De  la  primaria  se  pasarla  a  la  oficina,  al  taller  y  a  las  profesionee 
industriales  menores. 

La  secundaria  o  general  se  encaminarla  a  formar  el  elemento  culto  en  toda  la  exten- 
sidn  de  la  palabra,  correspond iendo  al  sentimiento  creador,  a  la  energla  vital,  a  la 
respiracidn.  De  sus  aulas  saldrfa  el  escritor,  el  poeta,  el  periodista,  el  director  de 
oficina,  el  candidate  politico,  el  jefe  de  partido,  el  preparado  para  la  universidad,  para 
la  alta  escuela  de  ingenieria,  para  el  laboratorio,  para  el  museo.  Es  el  elemento  de 
la  civilizaci6n  en  su  parte  tangible,  en  su  car&cter  pldstico. 

Creo  pues,  en  consecuencia,  que  la  ensefianza  primaria  superior  debla  subir  algunos 
puntos,  dando  una  instrucci6n  m^  formal  de  gramdtica,  aritm^tica,  elementos  de 
dlgebra,  geometria,  fisica,  quimica  y  ciencias  naturales. 

De  este  mode,  el  graduado  de  primaria  estaria  apto  para  todas  las  profesiones  pric- 
ticas,  que  vienen  fomentando  y  especificando  cada  vez  mis  el  comercio,  la  agricultural 
los  talleres  y  la  industria.  Profesiones  menores,  pero  diplomadas  por  institutos 
especiales,  que  se  van  acreditando  con  el  tiempo. 

Garantizada  por  la  naci6n,  el  nticleo  de  conocimientos  primaries,  en  nada  afectan 
estos  diplomas,  que  mis  bien  sirven  de  estimulo  a  la  erecci6n  de  centres  de  instrucci6n 
especial,  Utiles  desde  todo  punto  de  vista. 

Por  su  parte,  la  ensefianza  seciindaria  tiene,  ademis  de  su  objeto  propio,  como  ya 
hemes  dicho,  la  preparaci6n  por  excelencia  de  la  profesional,  porque  no  s61o  atiende  a 
toda  especialidad,  sino  que  da  a  priori  y  a  posteriori  al  especialista,  un  criterio  inapre- 
ciable  para  relacionar  sus  conocimientos  y,  por  decirlo  aaf ,  hacerlos  irradiar  en  el  medio 
para  utilidad  de  todaa  las  otraa  especialidades  de  la  ciencia  total,  que  neceaariamente 
tiende  a  una  sintesis  superior. 

Fuera  de  la  ciencia  clisica  la  experimentaci6n  modema  abre  cada  dia  nuevaa  fuentes 
al  conocimiento  y  progreso  humane  diffciles  de  clasificar  en  el  plan  de  la  reforma,  que, 
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sin  embai^,  las  ha  de  contener,  en  fuerza  del  principio  que  la  reclama  y  sustenta. 
Teorfas  completas  y  feciindas  que  hoy  son  del  exclusivo  campo  de  la  escuela  de 
medic ina,  bien  podfan  trasplantarse  a  este  nuevo  organismo,  ora  formando  parte  de 
antiguas  asignaturas,  ora  constituyendo  nuevas.  El  tiempo  y  la  experiencia  serdn  los 
encaigados  de  esclarecer  estas  cuestiones  que  apenas  me  atrevo  a  sefialar. 

Para  la  aplicaci6n  de  los  conocimientos  que  se  adquieran  ya  se  ha  indicado  en  el 
programa  lo  mia  conveniente,  a  mi  juicio,  sin  embargo  de  eso,  cuando  los  alumnos 
dominen  los  conocimientos  fundamentales,  los  profesores  del  ramo  o  ingenieros  espe- 
cialistas  podfan  conducirlos  a  visitar  los  grandes  trabajos,  maquinarias,  f&bricas, 
talleres,  centroe  agrfcolas  e  industriales,  minas  e  instalaciones,  para  darles  confe- 
rencias  que  les  aclaxen  hasta  los  tiltimos  detallee  y  hacer  que  saquen  fotograflas,  dibu- 
nje  levanten  pianos  y  tomen  notes. 

Podrfan  tambi^n  crearse  laboratories  industriales  que  correspondieran  principal- 
mente  a  las  industries  que  fuesen  propicias  el  pafs  i>or  su  suelo,  flora  y  condiciones. 

Todo  eeto,  m&a  que  compatible  con  la  enseiianza,  es  necesario  para  su  completa 
inteligenda. 

Fuera  de  lo  dicho,  las  ciencias  que  solamente  son  aplicaciones  de  las  otras,  como  la 
geodesia  y  la  topograffa,  podfan  dilatarae  un  poco  con  artfculos  de  ingenierfa  afines, 
como  trazados  de  caminos,  puentes  sencillos,  habitaciones  rurales,  medida  de  co- 
rrientes,  fuerza  motriz  de  cascades  y  de  otros  conocimientos  titiles. 

liegado  a  este  punto,  quiero  dirigir  una  mirada  retrospectiva:  Propongo  un  nuevo 
plan  de  ensefianza  intermediaria,  fundado  en  la  necesidad  social  includible  de  proteger 
y  r^^ar  el  desarroUo  del  elemento  org^co  que  se  Uama  ''culture."  Este  elemento 
en  su  evoluci6n  obedece  a  ima  ley  psicol6gica  colectiva  tan  poderosa  en  el  medio  social 
como  el  end68moeis  en  el  fluidico.  Su  descuido  es  fatal  a  los  pueblos,  porque  da 
origen  a  corrientes  impulsivas  que  no  admiten  fuerza  contraria  capaz  de  contener  el 
efecto,  tanto  mia  funesto  cuanto  m&s  se  retarda. 

Lo  que  importa  es  regular  la  corriente,  dejando  intacto  el  ideal  humane  que  la 
impulsa. 

Para  esa  regularizaci6n,  propongo  que  se  funde  una  instituci6n  social  o  gubemamental, 
en  que  se  d^  una  ensefianza  totalizada,  que  exponga,  con  toda  limpieza,  la  dencia  puia 
y  la  creaci6n  del  pensamiento  humane. 

Para  el  estudio  de  este  dltimo  punto,  las  dificultades  provienen  de  la  falta  de  cono- 
cimiento  de  las  claves  cientfficas  de  otras  6pocas  o  de  la  dificultad  en  la  traduccidn  de 
conceptos  o  de  la  autenticidad  de  las  obras.  Una  traducddn  de  los  Vedas  o  del  Genesis 
carece  de  toda  importancia,  porque  las  llaves  son  relativas  al  idioma  original  y  no  al 
traduddo,  y,  por  esto,  el  estudio  debe  hacerse  con  posesi6n  del  idioma,  sus  cdbalas  y 
cuantos  medios  da  la  tradid6n.  Una  regie  semejante  debe  seguiree  en  la  interpreta- 
d6n  de  las  mitologfas  y  muchas  obras  filos6fica8  de  la  antigtiedad,  aim  trat&ndoee  de 
Grecia  misma. 

Por  lo  expuesto,  se  ve  que  mi  verdadero  prop^sito  no  ha  side  exjMner  un  plan  preciso 
de  reforma  de  la  ensefianza  intermediaria,  sine  indicar  la  conveniencia  de  formular  tal 
plan,  si  se  da  a  los  hechoe  que  sefialo,  la  importancia  que  para  mf  tienen. 

Sea,  en  fin,  bien  entendido  que  al  dirigirme  en  esta  forma  al  egregio  congreso,  a  que 
tan  gentilmente  he  side  invitedo,  no  Uevo  el  prop^iito  de  alterar  en  lo  mfnlmo  el 
sensato  y  ameritado  programa,  cuyas  proposiciones  se  someten  a  nuestro  criterio,  sino 
llamar  sencillamente  la  atenci6n  de  las  ilustres  personelidades  que  lo  forman  para  que 
cada  una  individualmente  value  las  ideas  expuestas  y  examinen  si  en  realidad  hay 
algo  que  contribuya  a  ensanchar  el  campo  de  nuestra  actividad  intelectual,  a  asimilar 
nuestros  ideales  de  pueblos  americanoe  y  a  aunar  nuestras  eneigf as  en  el  com(!bi  destino 
que  ha  de  realizar  el  continente  de  Col6n. 
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BEADJUSTMENT    IN    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS    IN 
RESPONSE  TO  CHANGING  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  NEEDS. 

By  L.  D.  HARVEY, 
President  Stout  Institute,  Menominee,  Wis. 

It  would  be  a  bold  and  reckless  man  who  would  state  that  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  country  had  at  any  time  in  their  development  been  adjusted  to 
provide  adequate  educational  facilities  adapted  to  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
of  the  country  or  community  at  that  particular  stage  of  development.  In  the  early 
stages  of  educational  development  in  this  country  tradition,  financial  limitations,  in- 
dustrial and  social  standards  determined  very  largely  what  the  schools  should  under- 
take to  do  when  established  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  work  in  these  schools. 

The  college  and  the  elementary  school  came  into  existence  together  in  this  country. 
The  private  academy  or  the  preparatory  department  of  the  college  bridged  the  chasm 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  college.  The  secondary  school  system  was 
a  later  development.  It  came  largely  in  response  to  a  demand  for  preparatory  schools 
for  the  college  and  for  support  of  such  schools  by  public  taxation.  In  the  main  they 
have  come  into  existence  and  have  continued  to  exist  as  preparatory  schools  for  the 
college.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  only  natural  that  the  influence  of  the  higher 
educational  institution  should  determine,  or  should  be  the  dominant  element  in  deter- 
mining, the  course  of  study  in  these  schools  and  the  character  of  their  development. 

There  are  many  people  who  to-day  are  criticising  with  great  severity,  the  college 
and  university  for  the  dominating  influence  they  have  exerted  upon  the  secondary 
schools.  They  forget  that  there  has  been  no  other  influence  available  so  permanent, 
so  stimulating  and  so  salutary  for  the  development  of  the  secondary  school  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  higher  educational  institutions.  We  are  justly  proud  of  our  splendid  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools.  We  expend  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  buildings, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  these  schools.  This  is  evidence  that  the  people  of 
this  country  believe  in  secondary  education.  With  the  secondary  school  system  coin- 
cident with  the  expansion  of  urban  life,  came  the  development  of  the  graded  school 
system.  Its  course  of  study  has  been  largely  influenced  by  the  secondary  schools. 
As  the  secondary  schools  were  preparatory  for  the  college  and  the  university,  so  the 
graded  schools  became  preparatory  schools  for  the  high  school.  In  rural  communities 
the  courses  of  study  for  the  one-room  rural  school  became  a  diluted  solution  of  the 
course  of  study  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  cities.  Thus  we  see  that  as  the  demands 
of  the  college  and  the  university  determined  very  largely  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  work  in  the  secondary  schools,  so  they  in  turn  have  influenced  the  course  of  study 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

Changing  industrial  and  social  conditions  made  apparent  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  traditional  college  courses  are  not  adequate  for  the  increasing  demands  of  our 
developing  life,  and  in  response  to  the  recognition  of  this  fact  technical,  professional, 
and  commercial  schools  of  high  rank  have  come  into  existence  in  large  numbers. 
They  have  come  as  an  addition  to  our  educational  system,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  strengthening  of  the  old  traditional  courses  in  the  scope  of  work  already 
ojfered  and  in  the  character  of  instruction  given.  This  enlargement  in  the  scope  of 
educational  facilities  through  which  men  were  directly  trained  for  vocations  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  so-called  liberal  education  through  traditional  college  courses, 
came  gradually  and  in  response  to  a  recognized  need. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  steadily  growing  in  this  country,  a  belief 
that  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools  are  not  adequately  providing  educational 
facilities  to  meet  the  industrial  and  social  needs  of  the  community.  The  belief  is 
becoming  general  that  it  is  not  enough  to  train  leaders  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
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world,  but  that  the  rank  and  file  need  opportunities  for  training  which  shall  increase 
their  efficiency,  their  earning  power,  and  their  consequent  ability  to  provide  themselves 
with  what  would  better  their  social  standing.  There  is  a  belief  that  the  rank  and  file 
need  a  training,  which  they  are  not*  now  getting  in  the  schools,  in  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship as  weU.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  schools  shall  no  longer  prepare  young  men 
and  women  for  higher  educational  institutions  nor  that  our  elementary  schools  shall 
not  adequately  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  the  secondary  schools,  but  it  means  the 
demand  for  an  enlargement  and  readjustment  of  educational  facilities. 

The  pronounced  agitation  in  recent  years  and  the  positive  legislation  in  a  number 
of  States,  and  agitation  for  such  legislation  in  other  States  for  the  establishment  of 
continuation  schools,  are  striking  evidence  of  this  widespread  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
enlargement  of  our  present  educational  facilities  and  adjustment  of  them  to  meet 
existing  industrial,  commercial,  civic,  and  social  conditions. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  sharp  competition  of  industrial  products  of  other  countries 
with  our  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  the  study  of  the  causes  of  this  destructive 
competition  have  been  the  most  potent  influence  in  the  present  demand  for  industrial 
education  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  in  the  industries.  In  the  minds  of  many 
the  only  problem  is  to  create  more  efficient  producers,  but  in  the  minds  of  most  that  is 
only  one  side  of  the  problem.  With  this  great  majority  the  idta  of  better  training  for 
citizenship  and  for  life  is  equally  important. 

It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  limited  range  of  education 
secured  by  the  majority  of  the  young  men  and  women  in  this  country.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  entire  school  population  of  the  United  States  leave  school  at  the  end  or 
before  the  completion  of  the  elementary  course  and  the  majority  of  them  with  not  to 
exceed  more  than  six  years  of  schooling.  Large  numbers  have  thought  that  the  chil- 
dren were  leaving  school  because  of  necessity;  that  they  were  needed  to  help  support 
themselves  and  the  families  of  which  they  were  members,  but  careful  investigations 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  make  it  clear  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  this 
number,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  school  population,  are  compelled  to  leave  school 
by  the  pressure  of  necessity.  This  means  that  50  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of 
the  United  States  are  leaving  school  at  an  early  age,  at  about  14  years,  because  they  do 
not  choose  to  remain  in  school  longer,  and  they  do  not  choose  to  remain  in  school  longer 
because  the  work  in  the  school  is  of  a  kind  that  does  not  appeal  to  them  as  being  worth 
while,  nor  does  it  make  sufficient  appeal  to  their  parents  to  cause  them  to  keep  their 
children  in  school  longer.  We  may  believe,  and  doubtless  do  believe,  and  it  is  {Hob- 
ably  true,  that  they  would  be  benefited  by  remaining  in  school,  even  through  the 
secondary  school  course,  but  they  do  not  believe  it,  and  therefore  it  does  not  matter 
what  we  believe.  If  they  are  to  be  reached  and  have  the  advantages  of  ftirther  school- 
ing, some  sort  of  school  work  must  be  offered  them  which  will  make  an  appeal  to  them; 
an  ap{>eal  which  will  be  effective  as  offering  a  training  that  will  increase  their  wage- 
earning  capacity,  vocational  training,  if  you  please.  The  higher  technical  schools  are 
vocational  schools.  They  appeal  to  the  majority  of  those  entering  them  because  they 
believe  that  a  course  of  training  in  them  will  fit  them  for  desirable  positions  financially 
and  Bodally .  It  is  the  same  belief,  with  the  financial  argument  the  dominant  one,  that 
18  held  by  this  50  per  cent  of  the  school  population  and  by  their  parents. 

The  boy  or  girl  leaving  school  at  14  years  of  age  is  too  young  to  enter  upon  an  appren* 
ticeship,  because  employers  do  not  wish  to  take  apprentices  at  that  early  age.  There 
10,  then,  open  for  them  nothing  buV low-paid,  unbilled  labor,  which  will  always  be 
low  paid  and  unskilled  and  which  leads  to  nothing  better.  The  period  from  14  to  16 
is  a  drifting  period.  The  child  drifts  from  one  temporary  job  to  another,  with  probably 
the  larger  portion  of  the  time  unemployed,  and  the  period  of  unemplo3rment  is  the 
period  during  which  habits  of  idleness  are  developed  and  vicious  tendencies  come 
into  existence.    They  are  the  schooling  periods  for  the  juvenile  criminal,  and  a  laige 
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number  of  the  criminalB  in  the  juvenile  courts  have  received  their  impulse  to  a  crim- 
inal career  through  lack  of  proper  employment.  We  are  just  beginning  to  ask  ourselveB 
whether  the  secondary  school  system,  oiganized  and  administered  for  preparing 
young  people  for  collie,  is  meeting  the  requirements  when  75  per  cent,  at  least,  of  all 
the  school  population  of  the  country  never  enter  the  high  school;  when  40  iper  cent 
of  those  who  do  enter  drop  out  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  20  per  cent  more 
drop  out  without  completing  the  course,  and  of  those  completing  the  course  not  more 
than  25  per  cent  enter  college  or  the  university,  and  of  those  who  do  enter  a  consider- 
able number  do  not  complete  the  college  course. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  students  who  enter  the  high  school  and  remain  in  it  for 
even  a  single  year  are  not  benefited,  but  it  does  raise  the  question  whether,  if  proper 
facilities  for  vocational  education  were  offered  during  the  high  school  period,  a  laxger 
number  would  not  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  be  greatly  benefited 
thereby.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  facilities  for  preparing  students  for  institutions 
of  higher  education  should  be  lessened,  though  it  may  mean  a  modification  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  higher  educational  institutions.  The  fact  that 
these  requirements  have  been  changing  year  by  year  indicates  that  they  may  possibly 
be  further  changed  without  lowering  the  standards  of  the  institutions  and  witii  positive 
gain  to  the  students  of  the  secondary  schools. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  conditions  seems  to  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  greatest 
educational  problem  before  the  American  people  to-day  is  to  bring  about  such  a  devel- 
opment and  adjustment  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  will  result  in 
keeping  the  75  per  cent  of  the  school  population  who  leave  the  elementary  school 
at  or  before  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  work  in  school  longer,  not  through 
compulsion,  but  through  the  organization  of  such  instructional  and  training  material 
and  facilities  as  shall  result  in  increasing  vocational,  civic,  and  social  efficiency  and 
which  shall  bring  about  the  same  result  for  the  60  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the 
high  school  and  do  not  complete  the  high-school  course. 

The  problem  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first  concerns  that  num- 
ber who  leave  school  because  they  must,  to  help  earn  a  living,  and  the  second  concerns 
those  who  leave  from  choice  because  the  school  does  not  appeal  to  them.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  interest  is  focused  most  directly  upon  the  first  group,  and  yet  when  we 
consider  that  this  group  is  only  one-half  the  number  in  the  other  group,  it  appears 
that  we  are  neglecting  the  larger  number. 

Those  of  the  first  class  must  go  to  work  and  they  do  engage  in  work  without  adequate 
preparation  in  either  mental  or  motor  training.  For  them  the  continuation  school 
is  the  only  solution  of  their  educational  problem.  It  should  present  work  organized 
with  special  reference  to  their  needs  in  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged  and 
for  their  needs  as  citizens.  It  can  require  attendance  but  a  few  hours  a  week,  and 
therefore  can  do  only  a  small  portion  of  what  could  be  done  were  it  possible  for  them 
to  give  their  entire  time  to  school  work,  yet  it  is  of  great  value  for  the  boy  and  girl 
with  any  ambition  for  advancement,  and  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done. 

Those  of  the  second  class  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  working  for  wages.  The 
great  majority  of  them  can  and  will  remain  in  school  if  the  type  of  work  there  be  of 
the  kind  that  appeals  to  them  and  to  their  parents  as  likely  to  increase  their  wage- 
earning  capacity.  To  fail  to  provide  that  sort  of  work  in  the  public  schools  and  to 
say  to  the  young  people  in  this  class,  *'  If  you  do  not  like  the  schools  as  they  are,  leave 
them  and  go  to  work,  or  loaf,  as  you  will,  and  we  will  provide  a  continuation  school 
which  you  may  attend  a  few  hours  a  week  and  which  will  serve  your  purpose,"  is 
to  put  a  premium  on  their  withdrawal  from  the  public-school  system,  both  to  their 
hurt  and  to  the  injury  of  the  public  school  and  to  society.  It  iJso  adds  to  the  work 
of  the  continuation  school  a  class  of  people  not  the  most  desirable;  they  arc  not  work- 
ing because  they  are  obliged  to  work,  but  because  of  love  of  novelty,  or  because  they 
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wish  to  increase  their  spending  money,  and  work  is  not  so  serious  a  thing  to  them  as 
to  awaken  a  strong  desire  to  increase  their  efficiency  through  the  continuation  school. 

Perhaps  Germany  has  come  nearer  the  proper  solution  of  the  continuation  school 
problem  than  any  other  country,  but  it  has  taken  nearly  half  a  century  of  agitation, 
discussion,  and  experiment  to  reach  its  present  stage  of  development,  and  to-day  in 
Germany  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  regarding  these  schools.  There  is  much 
opposition  to  them  still  in  many  quarters  and  hearty  support  of  them  in  others.  We 
can  learn  much  from  Germany's  experience  and  thus  save  some  time  and  experi- 
menting that  it  has  cost  Germany,  but  we  can  not  transplant  German  conditions 
to  this  country.  We  have  still  the  same  problem  that  Germany  has  had — that  of 
educating  the  public  and  arousing  public  sentiment  to  the  point  of  action,  and  we 
have  not  the  same  centralized  forces  available  for  securing  such  action.  During 
these  years  of  experimenting  Germany  has  formulated  a  body  of  knowledge  and  put 
it  into  form  for  instructional  purposes  in  continuation  schools  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  employed  in  the  different  industries  which  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  organize. 

For  many  years  the  courses  of  study  in  Germany's  continuation  schools  were  little 
more  than  cross  sections  of  the  course  of  study  of  its  public  schools,  but  they  have 
come  to  recognize  that  the  instructional  matter  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  continua- 
tion schools  is  of  quite  a  different  type  from  that  given  in  the  elementary  schools. 
We  shall  have  to  begin  as  best  we  can,  but  we  shall  gain  much  by  appreciating  the 
necessity  for  this  organization  of  material  for  instruction,  and  by  beginning  upon  it 
at  once.  Germany  began,  as  we  have  begun,  by  putting  in  its  continuation  schools 
as  teachers  those  who  were  employed  in  the  day  schools.  Its  early  continuation 
schools  were  night  schools  as  ours  have  been  up  to  the  present  time.  It  has  taken 
them  many  years  to  reach  the  point  where  the  night  school  has  given  place  to  the  day 
school  wiUi  compulsory  laws  requiring  employers  to  give  young  people  in  their  em- 
ploy time  for  this  work  during  working  hoiurs. 

Germany  found,  as  we  have  found,  that  the  public  school  teacher  employed  during 
the  day  in  public  school  work  is  not  the  best  teacher  for  the  continuation  school, 
and  especially  so  if  anything  is  undertaken  beyond  a  small  section  of  the  public- 
school  program.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Germany  has  introduced  shop  work 
to  any  extent  into  the  continuation  schools,  and  practically  the  only  teachers  avail- 
able for  this  work  have  been  shop  workmen.  While  a  thorough  knowledge  of  shop 
processes  is  essential  for  the  teacher,  it  is  equally  essential  that  he  shall  possess  skill 
as  a  teacher.  Shopmen  have  not  been  trained  for  teaching,  and  while  a  few  of  them 
may  possess  natural  ability  as  instructors,  most  of  them  are  lacking  either  a  native  or 
acquired  ability  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  Germany  has 
begun  working  out  systematically  a  course  of  training  for  shop  teachers  in  the  con- 
tinuation schools.  That  it  has  entered  upon  such  an  undertaking  shows  that  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  its  necessity.  We  may  profit  by  that  experience,  but  we 
must  remember  that  it  took  Germany  50  years  to  reach  the  stage  of  development  and 
understanding  of  the  problem  where  it  was  ready  to  even  make  a  beginning  in  this 
line.    It  ought  not  to  take  us  that  long. 

Law,  tradition,  and  custom  unite  in  Germany  in  demanding  that  much  longer  time 
be  given  in  preparation  for  teaching,  even  in  the  elementary  schools,  than  in  this 
country.  The  German  people  have  become  accustomed  to  this  condition  and  accept 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  this  reason  it  is  possible  to  organize  a  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  continuation  schools  that  will  require  three  years  for  completion,  to 
be  supplemented  by  an  additional  time  devoted  to  shop  work.  In  view  of  the  time 
required  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  other  types  of  schools  in  Germany,  this  does  not 
seem  excessive,  but  in  the  United  States,  if  such  a  course  were  to  be  offered  to-day, 
no  one  would  take  it. 

We  must  accept  a  shorter  i>eriod  of  preparation.  We  shall  have  to  make  the  type  of 
training  schools  for  this  class  of  teachers  one  that  will  not  be  too  widely  separated  bom 
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those  schools  that  now  prepare  teachers  for  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
The  people  who  take  this  latter  training  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  specialize  for  teach- 
ing of  particular  lines  of  work  for  continuation  schools.  People  will  not  prepare  for 
teaching  in  a  type  of  school  that  does  not  exist,  or  of  which  there  are  very  few.  Such 
schools  must  develop  with  the  best  teaching  force  they  can  get,  and  must  exist  in  such 
numbers  and  with  such  standards  as  will  create  a  demand  for  better  trained  teachers 
at  good  salaries.    As  this  demand  is  created  It  will  undoubtedly  be  met. 

At  the  present  time  the  immediate  question  for  each  community  is.  What  can  be 
undertaken  at  once  in  the  way  of  continuation  school  work  that  will  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  who,  by  pressure  of  necessity,  are  compelled  to  leave 
the  public  school  and  go  to  work.  In  practically  every  community  the  development 
of  this  work  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  buildings,  equipment,  efficient  teaching 
force,  and  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  industrial  demands  of  the  com- 
munity for  these  young  people,  and  also  by  the  lack  of  definite  standards  as  to  what 
should  be  accomplished,  and  by  lack  of  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
In  many  localities  the  lack  of  buildings  may  not  be  serious  where  vacant  rooms  in 
public  school  buildings  are  available,  or  where  shops  in  the  public  schools  may  be 
utilized.  In  other  cases  temporary  arrangements  may  be  made  by  renting  vacant 
rooms,  which  may  be  used  for  instructional  purposes.  In  some  cases  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  equipment  may  be  used  for  such  portion  of  the  continuation 
school  work  as  can  be  carried  on  with  this  equipment.  Probably  the  first  thing  that 
is  needed  is  a  careful  determination  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  the  community 
and  the  quantitative  demand  it  makes  for  instructional  work.  The  present  number 
of  boys  and  girls  employed  in  any  particular  industry  in  a  community,  with  the 
probable  increase  or  decrease  of  that  number,  must  determine  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  immediate  demand  for  instruction  in  that  field. 

A  careful  consideration  needs  to  be  given  in  order  to  determine  not  only  the  extent 
of  the  demands,  and  so  the  prospect  of  employment  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  different 
industries  of  the  community,  but  also  the  wages  paid  in  these  different  industries 
This  census  should  be  general,  so  that  the  individual  may  know  the  opportunities  for 
employment  and  for  increase  of  wages  in  employment  not  only  in  his  home  commu- 
nity, but  elsewhere.  With  data  at  hand,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  now  actually  employed  and  needing  instruction,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  various  kinds  of  work  that  should  be  undertaken  in  a  continuation  school.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  not  all  of  these  various  lines  of  work  can  be  organized  in  any 
community  at  the  outset.  In  determining  which  ones  shall  be  organized,  several 
conditions  must  be  considered.    Among  these  are: 

(1)  The  number  of  people  In  any  one  industry  needing  instruction,  having  in  mind 
the  rendering  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  greatest  number. 

(2)  The  necessary  cost  and  time  required  for  providing  rooms  and  equipment  for 
instructional  purposes. 

(3)  The  possibility  of  securing  a  competent  instructional  force. 

Because  it  may  not  be  possible  to  organize  immediately  a  particular  kind  of  work 
for  which  there  may  be  a  considerable  demand,  is  no  reason  for  not  undertaking  other 
kinds  of  work,  which  can  be  organized,  and  so  meet  the  needs  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
those  needing  continuation  school  work.  Because  it  may  not  be  possible  at  once  to  do 
complete  work  which  a  high  standard  of  what  should  be  undertaken  demands  in  any 
particular  line,  is  no  reason  for  not  attempting  to  do  that  which  is  possible  and  worth 
while.  Even  a  limited  range  of  instruction  directly  related  to  the  industrial  activi- 
ties of  the  pupils,  though  it  may  not  involve  a  large  amoimt  of  the  practical  work  they 
are  daily  employed  in  doing,  will  be  of  value  to  them  and  will  pave  the  way  for  an 
intelligent  development  of  this  work  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

The  necessity  is  evident  for  a  formulation  of  standards  as  to  what  is  worth  while  in  the 
way  of  theoretical  knowledge  directly  related  to  the  various  industries;  of  the  practical 
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knowledge  and  skill  in  workmanship  that  it  is  poeaible  to  develop  in  the  continuation 
schools,  and  of  the  general  knowledge  essential  for  an  efficient  workman  and  good 
citizen,  all  having  direct  relation  to  the  best  capabilities  of  those  being  instructed. 
But  here  again,  it  is  not  wise  to  delay  beginning  work  until  these  standards  have  been 
worked  out.  It  is  probable  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  determined  is 
through  a  careful  study  by  practical  men  in  the  industrial  world,  working  with  educa- 
tional experts  in  the  actual  administration  of  work  in  the  continuation  school. 

At  the  outset  we  must  not  be  disheartened  by  the  lack  of  competent  teachers,  or 
the  lack  of  organized  material  for  instructional  purposes.  We  must  do  here  as  we 
have  done  elsewhere  in  the  educational  field;  namely,  the  best  we  can,  and  as  early  as 
possible  set  about  the  development  of  better  conditions  as  to  teaching  force  and  ma- 
terial for  instruction.  In  many  instances  the  shop-trained  men  would  be  the  best 
available  teachers  for  the  pupils  who  are  employed  in  their  particular  kind  of  shop 
work.  In  other  cases  no  such  men  may  be  available,  while  a  teacher  of  mi^niml 
training  may  be  available  who  has  had  such  preparation  for  his  work  as  will  enable 
him  to  render  efficient  service  as  an  instructor.  As  the  demand  for  this  class  of  in- 
structor grows  he  will  realize  the  need  of  added  preparation  for  this  field  of  work  and 
will  secure  it. 

Because  of  the  character  of  the  work  in  which  girls  are  employed  in  the  industries 
it  will  in  many  cases  be  a  difficult  task  to  develop  courses  of  instruction  in  the  con- 
tinuation school  that  will  immediately  and  directly  increase  their  efficiency  and  their 
wage  earning  power,  but  as  the  great  majority  of  these  girls  sooner  or  later  assume  the 
responsibility  of  managing  a  home  for  which  they  have  had  no  preparation  the  con- 
tinuation school  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  instruction  in  this  field. 
The  material  for  this  instruction  has  been  reasonably  well  worked  out  in  its  more 
practical  forms,  and  at  any  rate  in  most  communities  efficient  teachers  in  this  work 
are  available.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  organize  work 
in  the  continuation  school  for  girls  looking  toward  increased  efficiency  in  industry. 
On  the  contrary  such  lines  of  instruction  should  be  opened  up  wherever  possible; 
but  everywhere  it  is  possible  to  begin  work  in  the  continuation  school,  designed  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  girl  when  she  becomes  a  woman  in  charge  of  her  own  home. 

To  sum  up:  In  the  development  of  the  continuation  school  there  is  need  for  careful 
determination  of  the  demands  in  any  community  for  industrial  education;  the  extent 
of  the  demand;  the  number  of  those  to  whom  this  demand  appeals;  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  work  that  ought  ultimately  to  be  attempted,  and  of  that  which  may  be 
immediately  attempted.  This  determination  to  be  followed  by  every  possible  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local  boards  of  industrial  education;  of  public  school 
officials  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  awakening  the  general  interest  of  the  public  in 
the  possibility  of  the  work,  to  be  accompanied  by  prompt  action  in  undertaking  the 
work  which  imder  local  conditions  can  be  most  readily  organized  with  the  greatest 
certainty  of  success,  and  this  to  be  followed  by  a  development  of  additional  lines  of 
work  in  the  order  of  their  need  with  due  recognition  of  local  conditions  UkeV^  to  inter- 
fere with  or  to  aid  in  their  development. 

The  solution  of  the  second  part  of  the  problem  has  not  been  attempted  except  in 
sporadic  cases  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  It  should  be  taken  up  at  once  and  vig- 
orously attacked.    We  shall  do  well  to  proceed  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

In  ^e  large  city  systems  separate  schools  may  be  organized  for  this  class  of  pupils, 
begiiming  with  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade,  and  offering  at  least  two  years  of  work 
beyond  the  elementary  school.  At  least  one-half  of  the  time  during  the  whole  period 
should  be  given  to  shop  and  laboratory  work  and  the  other  half  to  carefully  organized 
instruction  in  the  essentials  of  the  present  school  curriculimi  for  these  years,  supple- 
mented by  special  instruction  in  matter  related  to  the  vocation  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  preparing  himself. 
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Until  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school  period  the  work  in  these  schools 
should  not  be  vocational  in  character,  but  what  is  perhaps  well  termed  pre  vocational. 
That  is,  it  should  offer  a  wide  range  of  training  in  the  use  of  the  hand  in  dealing  with  a 
considerable  variety  of  tools  and  materials  in  order  to  develop  the  kind  of  thought 
that  results  from  the  stimulus  of  industrial  agencies  and  acti\dtie8  and  coordination  of 
mental  and  motor  activities  in  definite  constructional  processes. 

This  period  will  give  the  pupil  the  opportimity  through  the  wide  range  of  work 
offered  to  determine  something  rather  definite  as  to  the  vocation  which  most  appeals 
to  him  and  for  which  he  is  best  adapted. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  work  should  be  distinctively  vocational  in  char- 
acter, with  the  same  relative  proportion  of  book  and  shop  work.  This  kind  of  training 
will  not  produce  skilled  workmen  during  this  short  period,  nor  at  the  age  of  pupils 
who  are  taking  it,  but  it  will  develop  capacity  in  them  to  think  in  terms  of  things, 
materials,  and  processes,  and  adaption  of  means  to  ends  in  constructive  work  that 
will  carry  the  individual  well  along  the  road  toward  industrial  efficiency.  It  will 
greatly  increase  the  wage-earning  power  of  the  pupil  over  that  of  children  of  the  same 
age  without  such  training.  It  will  appeal  to  them  and  to  their  parents  because  of 
this  foct.  It  will  stimulate  mental  activity  in  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  are  not  so 
stimulated  by  words  upon  the  page  of  a  book.  This  mental  activity  so  stimulated 
will  in  many  cases  result  in  greater  capacity  and  interest  in  acquiring  knowledge 
through  the  study  of  books. 

All  that  has  been  said  heretofore  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  material  for 
instruction  for  continuation  schools  applies  here. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  villages  it  may  not  be  feasible  to  organize  separate  schools, 
but  the  work  in  manual  training  and  domestic  art  and  science  given  in  these  schools 
at  the  present  time  may  be  very  easily  extended  and  varied  and  so  modified  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  children  of  those  schools.  In  the  one-room  rural  school 
little  of  this  work  can  be  done.  The  secondary  schools  of  agriculture,  as  provided  in 
some  States,  and  definite  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  existing 
secondary  schools  under  proper  conditions  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural-school 
population.  The  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools,  however,  is  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  most  pressing  problem  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  country 
girl  and  boy.  The  consolidated  school  offering  work  through  the  elementary  grades 
and  two  or  more  years  of  high-school  work  will  present  the  same  opportunities  for  the 
kind  of  training  advocated  as  may  be  presented  in  the  small  city  or  village  school. 

There  are  many  pieople  who  object  to  any  serious  modification  of  the  elementary 
or  secondary  school  course  of  study  because  they  fear  the  loss  of  some  intangible  thing 
which  they  conceive  to  be  beneficial  in  the  existing  course.  Granting  the  value  of 
this  intangible  thing  to  those  who  remain  on  through  the  high  school,  it  has  no  value 
for  those  who  never  enter  the  high  school  nor  for  those  who  leave  the  elementary 
school  before  they  complete  it.  It  is  for  this  50  per  cent  of  the  school  population  that 
the  proposed  modifications  of  the  existing  elementary  and  secondary  school  couises 
apply. 

When  the  reorganization  and  adjustment  of  the  courses  have  been  made  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  public-school  age  herein  alluded  to, 
there  still  remains  our  important  problem  in  the  further  readjustment  of  courses  of 
study  for  the  25  per  cent  who  complete  the  elementary-school  courses  and  who  enter 
high  school.  This  readjustment  will  consist  in  eliminating  the  nonessentials  of  the 
present  course  of  study.  The  present  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  school  shows 
very  large  additions  to  the  three  R's  of  the  early  elementary  school,  but  as  new  subjects 
have  been  added  very  little,  if  anything,  has  been  subtracted.  Time  will  not  permit 
any  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  material  in  the  present  elementary  course  of  study  may  be  eliminated 
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and  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much,  of  the  secondary-school  course,  not  only  without  loss 
to  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  usable  knowledge  but  also  without  loss  in  the  way  of  material 
which  affords  substantial  mental  training. 

The  Chairman.  Chancellor  Brown,  chairman  of  the  subsection  on 
secondary  education,  has  asked  permission  to  make  an  announcement. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  subsection  on  secondary  education  has  the  duty 
of  appointing  a  committee  on  resolutions.  I  may  say  that  it  is  un- 
certain whether  this  committee  will  have  any  business  to  perform, 
but  it  is  appointed  in  case  any  resolutions  are  presented.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  management  of  the  congress.  I 
will  appoint  on  that  committee  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin;  William 
C.  Ruediger,  of  George  Washington  University;  and  Sr.  Dailo  E. 
Salas,  of  Chile. 

Adjournment. 


SESSION  OP  SUBSECTION  6  OF  SECTION  IV.^ 

George  Washington,  University, 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  SOj  1915. 

Chairman,  Gardner  C.  Anthony. 

Session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented: 

Extent  to  which  practicing  engineers  may  take  part  in  engineering 
teaching,  by  R.  V.  Norris. 

Opportunities  and  problems  confronting  the  engineer  in  South 
America,  by  Elmer  L.  Corthell. 

The  relative  importance  of  general  training  in  engineering  branches 
to  extreme  specialization,  by  William  H.  Burr. 

The  study  of  engineering  education  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
National  Engineering  Societies,  by  Charles  R.  Mann. 


THE   PRACTICING   ENGINEER'S    PART    IN    ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

By  R.  V.  NORRIS, 
Cfynsulting  Engineer ^  Lecturer  on  Coal  Mining  Harvard  and  Columbia   Universitiet, 

The  engineering  graduate  may  be  expected  to  have  a  good  grounding  in  principles, 
and  usually  has  in  addition  some  knowledge  of  practice,  from  the  instruction,  neces- 
sarily generalized,  which  he  has  received  during  his  engineering  course.  The 
question  arises:  Can  the  practicing  engineer,  usually  a  specialist,  be  of  assistance  in 
engineering  education;  and  if  so,  how  and  to  what  extent? 

Looking  over  the  courses  required  for  an  engineering  degree  in  the  various  institu- 
tions of  high  standing,  it  appears  that  normally  about  two-thirds  of  the  student's 
course  is  taken  up  in  the  study  of  general  fundamentals,  mathematics,  physics,  proper- 
ties of  materials,  thermodynamics,  electricity,  siuveying,  chemistry,  drawing,  and 
the  like,  the  greater  enei^  being  expended  upon  those  subjects  most  germane  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  that  about  one- third  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  further  studies 
in  the  particular  branch  of  engineering  selected. 

The  faculties  and  teaching  staffs  of  our  engineering  schools  are  composed  generally 
of  men  eminent  in  particular  branches  of  the  profession,  but  it  is  futile  to  expect  that 
the  professors  can  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  their  classes  and  the  necessary 
additional  work  incident  to  the  instruction  and  control  of  a  body  of  students  and  still 
manage  to  keep  absolutely  up  to  date  in  all  the  branches  which  they  are  required  to 
teach. 

II  it  were  financially  possible  the  ideal  organization  for  an  engineering  course  would 
be  a  duplicate  one,  all  instructors  spending  alternate  years  in  the  field  and  in  teaching, 

>  No  stenographJc  report  of  this  session. 
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such  an  organization  might  be  expected  to  be  able  to  discuss  from  personal  knoweldge 
the  latest  developments  of  practice  and  give  its  students  at  least  an  outline  of  the 
actual  conditions  prevailing  in  the  various  branches  of  engineering. 

Such  an  organization,  which  could  only  be  attained  by  consolidation  of  the  resources 
and  staffs  of  several  institutions  into  one  great  engineering  school,  does  not  seem 
within  the  limits  of  present  probability,  and  it  remains  for  the  graduates  either  to 
complete  their  education  in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  at  the  expense  of  their 
employers,  or  for  them  to  draw  at  least  a  part  of  this  normally  postgraduate  education 
from  engineers  actively  practicing  the  particular  branch  of  the  profession  which  they 
aspire  to  follow. 

The  experience  and  special  knowledge  of  the  practicing  engineer  can  apparently  be 
drawn  on  in  two  ways: 

First.  By  personal  contact.  During  vacations  the  student  can  and  should  be 
assigned  special  studies  in  the  field  under  the  tutelage  of  friendly  engineers  not  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  staff,  usually  alumni  of  their  own  institutions.  These 
studies  may  be  made  either  in  the  form  of  actual  work  in  minor  positions  or  better  as 
observers,  studying  operations  and  methods,  in  any  case  required  to  keep  full  notes, 
which  should  be  later  examined  and  criticised.  Actual  work  has  the  advantage  of 
the  possibility  of  earnings  sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  but  to  the  observer  comes  the 
greater  advantage  of  more  widely  spread  observation  and  an  opportunity  to  more  fully 
study  the  procedure  of  an  entire  operation  rather  than  to  become  perhaps  expert  in  a 
single  phase. 

Second.  By  lectures  from  specialists  included  in,  and  in  extension  of,  the  collie 
curriculum,  supplementing  the  regular  classroom  work  and  generally  giving  students 
at  least  an  inkling  of  the  most  recent  practice  and  methods. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  such  special  lectures  are  utilized,  the  last 
bulletin  of  Columbia  University,  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  New 
York  City,  announces  no  less  than  45  such  outside  lecturers,  for  the  year  1915--16,  all 
men  of  eminence  in  their  respective  branches  of  the  profession,  besides  these  lectures 
numerous  "talks"  are  given  by  alumni  and  others,  the  whole  resulting  in  giving  to 
the  student  a  broader  view  point,  and  a  considerable,  though  probably  superficial, 
knowledge  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  various  professional  lines. 

A  combination  of  the  two  methods  of  bringing  the  students  into  touch  with  actual 
practice,  as  is  now  done  at  most  of  the  great  engineering  schools,  undoubtedly  results 
in  giving  the  graduate  a  broader  education  and  better  fitting  him  for  the  early  years  of 
struggle  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  practical  experience,  than  could  the  teaching 
of  his  professors  alone,  who  in  general  can  only  be  expected  to  have  a  book  knowledge 
of  many  phases  of  the  subjects  they  are  required  to  teach. 

Then  the  extent  to  which  the  practicing  engineer  may  take  part  in  undergraduate 
engineering  education  is  probably  limited  to  the  giving  of  talks  to  the  students  in  the 
classroom,  and  to  providing  for  a  small  number  the  opportunity  for  vacation  study, 
generally  directed  by  the  educational  authorities,  but  helped  by  the  active  interest 
of  the  engineer. 

Both  these  involve  sacrifices  of  time  and  usually  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  older 
engineer,  as  few  engineering  schools  are  in  a  financial  condition  to  offer  remuneration 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  services  they  obtain,  and  when  any  is  offered  it 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  an  honorarium  about  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  lecturer  for 
his  expenses  in  preparation  and  travel. 

After  graduation  the  engineering  student,  despite  his  degree,  is  far  from  being  an 
engineer,  and  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  continue  his  education  to  a  point  where 
his  services  become  of  real  value,  is  the  major  service  to  be  rendered  by  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  this  may  be  done  either  through  arrangements  by  which  young 
graduates  are  rapidly  passed  through  the  various  departments  of  an  industry,  as  is  now 
the  practice  of  many  railroads  and  manufacturing  corporations,  or  in  a  smaller  way  by 
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the  employment  of  young  graduates  in  minor  positions,  coupled  with  personal  advice, 
interest,  and  encouragement  tending  to  fit  them  for  rapid  advancement. 

The  practicing  engineer  may  also  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  educational  authoii- 
ties  in  advising  on  the  course  of  study  best  adapted  to  give  the  knowledge  required  of 
young  engineers,  and  particularly  in  determining  the  relative  time  to  be  devoted  to 
the  various  subjects  taught,  in  eliminating  unnecessary  matter  and  substituting  sab- 
ects  which  advances  in  practice  have  shown  to  be  of  great  importance. 

As  the  cost  of  educating  an  engineer  is  usually  far  greater  than  his  tuition  fees,  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  older  graduate  a  willingness  to  give 
reasonably  of  his  time  and  experience  toward  the  education  of  a  younger  generation 
in  partial  acknowledgement  of  his  indebtedness  to  his  college,  his  teachers,  and  his 
early  employers. 


OPPORTUNITIES   AND   PROBLEMS   CONFRONTING   THE   ENGINEER  IN 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  ELMER  L.  CORTHELL,» 
Civil  and  Consulting  Engineer. 

This  report  must  be  broader  in  scope  than  the  literal  statement  of  the  subject  would 
imply.  It  will  be  necessary,  as  the  report  is  submitted  to  the  section  on  education, 
to  enter  first  the  field  of  education  and  attempt  to  state  briefly  the  metl^ods  of  education 
in  South  America  compared  with  the  methods  in  the  United  States,  and  then  to  give 
the  status  of  the  engineer  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
.  The  character  of  the  engineering  works  in  South  America  will  then  be  given  and 
their  various  problems.  The  existing  relations  of  the  engineer  of  different  nationali- 
ties will  be  explained  and  the  financial  methods  of  works  stated. 

The  existing  disadvantages  of  both  native  and  United  States  engineers  will  appear 
from  the  discussion,  and  there  will  be  drawn  the  lessons  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  learn  before  they  and  their  engineers  may  hope  to  successfully  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  existing,  if  not  now,  after  normal  conditions  shall 
return  to  South  America. 

The  subject  therefore  is  of  great  importance  and  worthy  of  a  more  extended  state- 
ment and  discussion  than  is  possible  in  the  limited  space  of  this  report.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  summary  statement  of  the  case  may  lead  to  a  discussion  that  will 
help  to  open  up  a  wider  opportunity  to  the  North  American  and  South  American 
engineers  in  South  America. 

A  general  review  of  educational  methods  in  South  America  would  bring  out  the  fact 
that  they  generally  follow  European  methods,  particularly,  it  may  be  said  almost 
entirely,  the  French  system,  except  in' the  lower  grades,  which  have  in  several  import 
tant  particulars  adopted  the  methods  of  primary  education  prevailing  in  the  United 
States,  education  being  compulsory  from  the  age  of  6  to  14.  Secondary  education 
from  14  to  19  is  optional,  so  is  university  education  from  19  to  25  or  26.  But 
while  primary  education  is  by  law  compulsory,  the  sparsity  of  the  population 
is  largely  reep<wisible  for  inability  to  educate  all  the  children.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  percentages  of  illiteracy  how  ineffective  is  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  even  in  the  countries  where  every  possible  effort,  under  wise  laws,  is  made  to 
educate  the  masses  as  the  only  solid  basis  of  the  Republic:  Brazil,  80  to  90  per  cent; 
Aigentina,  50  per  cent;  Chile,  75  per  cent;  Colombia,  90  per  cent;  Uruguay,  23  per 
cent. 

1  Beoeased  May  16, 1916. 
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In  the  lower  grades,  and  even  in  the  8econdar>'  schools,  while  the  curriculum  is 
wisely  arranged  toward  university  education,  the  memoriter  method  is  laigely  in 
VQgue,  long  ago  substituted  by  more  rational  methods  in  the  United  Stat^.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  bases  of  education  among  the  common  people  we  must  hasten  on  to 
university  and  technical  education. 

The  university  in  South  America,  with  its  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineer- 
ing, is,  in  its  general  characteristics,  fundamentally  different  from  United  States  col- 
leges and  universities  in  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  composed  of  professional 
faculties  only. 

The  professors  in  these  faculties  are  not  really  an  integral  part  of  the  university, 
not  giving  their  whole  or  even  a  major  part  of  their  time  to  it.  That  permanent 
teaching  body  of  professors  constituting  the  very  center  of  life  of  the  United  States 
collie  or  university  exists  nowhere  in  Latin  America,  being  quite  like  similar  institu- 
tions in  Continental  Europe.  Outside  of  the  president  and  administrative  officers, 
who  generally  are  government  officials,  there  are  few  professors  who  devote  all  of 
their  time  and  interest  to  university  work.  They  aie  engaged  in  their  own  private 
business  and  go  to  the  university  three  or  four  times  a  week  to  deliver  lectures  of  an 
hour  on  their  special  subjects  or  courses.  Consequently  the  professor  usually  has 
littie  interest  in  the  general  life  of  the  institution.  However,  there  are  in  the  method 
certain  advantages,  one  of  which  is  that  the  instruction  is  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
actual  problems  and  interests  of  life,  in  law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 

It  results  from  this  and  other  related  features  that  there  is  really  no  physical  unity 
of  the  university,  and  there  is  no  unified  student  life,  as  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  campus,  no  dormitories,  no  class  oigauization,  no  faculty.  There  are  few  com- 
mon student  interests.  It  might  be  said  there  is  no  university  soul — ^that  indefinable 
influence  that  abides  through  life  and  holds  together  great  bodies  of  alumni  in  the 
United  States. 

Outside  of  these  features  the  universities  perform  (and  the  Governments,  as  a  general 
thing,  provide  for  it)  a  very  useful  service  in  insisting  that  the  professions,  including 
engineering,  shall  be  entered  only  through  the  universities  or  high  grade  technical 
schools,  like  the  Polytechnic  at  Hio  de  Janeiro.  The  right  of  giving  the  doctor's 
degree  to  inferior  schools  no  longer  exists. 

Formerly  many  schools,  especially  in  Brazil,  were  able  to  give  their  students  this 
coveted  degree  with  its  cap  and  gown;  now  the  graduate  of  these  schools  receives  only 
a  diploma  as  a  certificate  that  he  has  completed  his  course.  The  now  extinct  system 
of  degrees  led  to  abuses,  especially  in  connection  with  official  employment  as  engi- 
neers. Many  men  of  real  practical  ability  were  kept  out  of  places  by  men  whose  only 
claim  to  position  was  a  tiUe. 

Now  all  this  is  changed  generally  in  secondary  and  higher  education.  Formerly  not 
20  per  cent  of  graduates  as  engineers  torn  these  schools  practiced  their  profession, 
conscious  that  their  titie  as  doctor  assured  their  future  in  other  and  less  laborious 
walks  of  life.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  employment  in  the  Government 
service  without  passing  a  competitive  examination,  or  to  advance  without  demon- 
stration of  practical  efficiency  in  important  and  responsible  work.  Even  if  a  foreigner, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  best  universities  of  Europe  or  the  United  States,  comes  to  a 
South  American  country  to  live  and  becomes  a  citizen,  he  must  show  from  his  home 
university  that  he  is  adequately  qualified  for  the  governmental  position  which  he 
seeks,  and  even  then  he  may  be  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  to  prove  his  ability  to 
do  things.  This  high  grade  of  technical  education,  equal  to  that  of  any  country 
in  continental  Europe,  produces  a  high  standard  of  qualification  for  the  engineering 
profession. 

Speaking  broadly,  while  there  is  not  among  the  graduates  of  the  universities  and  in 
the  professions  that  sentiment  and  influence  that  show  themselves  in  alumni  clubs 
and  associations  and  in  loyalty  to  a  local  institution,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
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a  solidarity  among  univerBity-trained  men  in  the  profession,  and  they  exert  a  great 
influence  in  the  community  far  beyond  any  such  group  or  class  influence  in  the 
United  States.  The  author,  with  his  laige  experience  and  intimacy  with  members 
of  his  profession  in  two  countries  of  South  America — Argentina  and  Brazil — gives 
this  testimony  and  with  it  his  high  professional  regard  for  the  men  educated  as  above 
described,  and  he,  in  comparing  the  men  of  this  high  class  of  educated  professionals', 
who  have  had  five  years  of  secondary  and  six  years,  sometimes  seven,  of  university 
technical  education,  states  advisedly  that  the  engineer  thus  educated  makes  a  far 
more  useful  member  of  society  and  of  his  profession  than  a  get-quick-education  boy 
of  the  United  States,  who  from  high  school  takes  a  two-year  course  in  a  technical 
school  and  then  with  a  diploma  as  bachelor  of  engineering,  puts  out  his  ''shingle '^ 
as  civil  or  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer,  and  has  often  the  temerity  to  put  on  his 
business  card  "Consulting  engineer*'! 

Referring  again  briefly  to  the  influence  in  society  of  trained  technical  engineers, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Club  of  Engineering  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whose  opinions  are 
considered  of  such  value  that  the  Federal  Government  is  very  likely  to  adopt  them  on 
occasions  when  the  club  considers  it  ought  to  speak  pro  or  con  on  proposed  national 
measures  or  action. 

Coming  now  to  the  "opportunities"  and  "problems"  confronting  these  engineers 
and  those  of  United  States  engineers  qualified  to  undertake  important  work  in  South 
America,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  past,  present,  and  the  near  future  general  con- 
ditions. 

The  author,  whose  advice  is  frequently  asked  by  engineers  proposing  to  go  to  South 
America,  will  here  only  summarize  the  situation. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  local,  municipal,  and  national  works,  so  far  as  national 
railways  are  concerned,  are  under  the  charge  of  the  engineers  of  the  coimtries  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking.  When  works  and  railways  are  built  and  operated  by  foreign 
private  companies  with  concession  or  charter  rights  and  the  money  to  build,  operate, 
and  maintain  them  is  drawn  from  the  home  country  of  the  company,  almost  invariably 
the  leading  engineers  are  taken  from  that  country.  For  instance,  the  great  railway 
systems  of  Argentina  are  built  and  administered  by  English  companies  and  the  money 
is  English,  therefore  the  management  and  the  leading  engineers,  at  least,  are  English. 

If  the  railroad  ia  French  the  French  engineer  ia  in  evidence.  If  the  port  is  built  by 
an  English  or  a  French  company  as  concessionaire,  engineers  from  these  countries 
have  principal  charge  of  construction  and  operation,  although  the  works  (their  retumfi 
being  generally  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government)  are  under  the  charge  of 
Federal  inspectors  and  the  Government  department  of  public  works  is  responsible  for 
the  plans  and  the  correctness  of  the  works  and  the  statement  of  expenditures  made 
by  the  company. 

Such  great  undertakings  as  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  contractors,  not  concessionaires,  aid  the  work;  the  great  municipal  improve- 
ments of  water  supply  and  sewerage  of  Buenos  Aires  and  several  provincial  (State) 
capitals  of  Argentina,  Government  railways  of  Argentina  and  Brazil — all  such  works 
are  in  charge  of  national  professional  engineers. 

The  author  could  mention  several  important  port  undertakings  in  South  America 
where  French  engineers  are  in  charge  because  the  concessionaire  companies  are 
French,  and  the  money  comes  from  France.  He  might  also  mention  important 
railroad  and  port  works  the  legal  companies  of  which  have  their  domicile  in  a  State 
of  the  United  States,  but  where  the  personnel  of  the  management  and  the  engineers 
are  mostly  from  France  and  England — ^and  none  from  the  United  States  and  not  many 
from  the  country  in  which  the  works  are  located — simply  because  the  money  comes 
directly  from  France  or  England. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  money  that  builds  the  works 
insiflts  upon  its  nationals  being  responsible  for  the  expenditures,  which  is  entirely 
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proper  and  right.  The  South  American  countries  do  not  generally  have  the  capital 
for  carrying  out  theee  great  undertakings  and  are  obliged  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans,  consequently  the  engineers  of  the  country,  if  any,  hold  subordinate 
positions. 

The  United  States  has  few  engineers  in  South  America  for  the  reason  that  this  coun- 
try has  not  reached  the  point  of  such  investments  in  South  America,  and  until  it  does 
there  are  few  opportunities  for  North  American  engineers  on  that  continent.  Under 
these  conditions  it  seems  to  those  who  are  well  informed  that  it  is  out  of  place  to  talk  of 
the  great  opportunities  and  the  great  field  for  United  States  engineers  in  South 
America. 

Also  the  educated  engineers  of  that  continent  will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage  for 
the  same  reasons. 

The  only  large  North  American  interests  (in  the  author's  knowledge)  in  South 
America  and  where  United  States  engineers  have  built  and  are  managing  great  prop- 
erties, is  the  Brazil  Traction  Company,  which  built  and  is  managing  all  the  various 
features  of  the  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  Light  and  Power  properties.  There  are 
large  mining  interests  in  the  Andes,  like  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines,  controlled  and 
operated  by  United  States  interests;  on  the  other  hand,  an  English  contracting 
company  built  the  great  Port  of  Para,  the  Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  original  port  and 
its  present  enlargement  of  the  Port  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Port  of  Valparaiso.  The 
Port  of  Montevideo  was  built  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  under  German  and 
French  principal  engineers. 

There  are  many  large  problems  before  the  countries  and  municipalities  of  South 
America — ^irrigation,  hydroelectric  powers,  navigation  works,  sewerage  and  water 
works,  railways  extensions  in  various  directions  to  occupy  virgin  territory — all  to  be 
taken  in  hand  and  developed  when,  after  the  present  war,  normal  financial  conditions 
again  arrive  to  South  America. 

Then  one  of  the  greatest  questions  for  early  answer  will  be:  ''Whence  is  the  capital 
for  them  to  come?  "  This  is  a  most  important  question.  Europe,  the  financial  source 
of  all  previous  developments  and  capital,  can  not  be  considered  available  for  many 
years,  as  its  capital  must  go  to  build  up  its  own  devastated  waste  places  and  to  pay  the 
interest  and  principal  of  its  immense  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  present  world  war. 

This  will  be  the  greatest  opportunity  in  its  whole  history  for  the  United  States.  Its 
great  wealth,  produced  from  its  wonderful  prosperity  and  from  its  peace  in  these  times 
of  international  strife,  when  other  nations  are  spending  their  lives  and  their  wealth  in 
war,  should  lead  the  statesmen  and  the  financiers  of  the  United  States  to  get  at  this 
serious  and  important  problem  in  earnest  and  now,  and  wherever  the  laws,  though 
adapted  to  our  domestic  affairs,  debar  our  people  from  entering  into  this  great  Latin 
American  field,  with  its  wonderful  future  opportunities  for  development,  and  for 
financial  assistance  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us,  these  laws,  rules,  or  regulations 
should  be  changed  to  suit  the  new  conditions  of  export  business  and  financing  South 
America. 

The  author,  in  his  report  as  a  delegate  to  the  Second  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis,  January  21,  1915,  discussed  these  important  features  and  showed 
in  considerable  detail,  by  what  means  other  nations  had  occupied  the  field  above 
described,  and  he  made,  in  his  conclusions,  several  suggestions  for  overcoming  the 
handicap  which,  he  had  shown  in  his  report,  had  prevented  and  would  prevent  in  the 
future  our  occupation  of  the  field. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  opportunities  and  problems  con- 
fronting the  United  States  engineer  in  South  America  are  as  follows: 

1.  Obtain  a  modification  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  act,  removing  all  restrictions 
and  requirements  now  in  it  upon  our  banks  and  branches  of  banks  engaged  in  foreign 
business. 
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2.  Enact  Federal  legislation  to  authorize  the  formation  of  combinations  of  American 
financial  interests  and  groups  of  banks  in  foreign  countries. 

3.  Enact  Federal  legislation  to  enable  banks  to  have  their  directors  in  great  Ameri- 
can industrial  concerns  which  furnish  products  for  international  trade. 

4.  Urge,  and  if  possible  persuade,  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  go  actively 
into  the  fooreign  field  on  the  same  liberal  basis  as  to  terms  and  credits  as  has  so  succesB- 
fully  been  done  by  European  countries,  and  establish  agencies  whose  managers  and 
personnel  shall  be  Americans,  expert,  educated,  and  trained  in  international  trade 
and  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  occupied. 

5.  American  financial  interests  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Government,  or  at 
least  with  its  approval,  to  assist  Latin  American  countries,  as  Germany,  England,  and 
France  have  done  in  the  development  of  these  countries.  , 

6.  The  Federal  Government  to  remove  all  restrictions  from  our  navigation  laws  in 
respect  to  oversea  trade. 

The  report  from  which  these  few  suggestions  are  abstracted  gives  all  the  details  and 
the  facts  in  extenso  on  which  these  and  other  suggestions  are  based,  and,  while  these 
conclusions  may,  divested  of  their  fundamental  data,  appearirrelevant  to  the  subject  of 
this  report  on  Technical  Engineering  Education,  they  do  relate  closely  and  relevantly 
to  the  question  of  opportunities  and  problems  confronting  the  North  American  and 
South  American  engineers  in  South  America. 


THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GENERAL  TRAINING  IN  ENGINEERING 

BRANCHES  TO  EXTREME  SPECIALIZATION. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  BURR, 
ProfeuoT  of  Civil  Enginuring  in  ColwmJbia  University,  New  York. 

The  profession  of  engineering  is  not  a  youthful  one,  although  the  rapid  development 
of  special  fields  of  engineering  activity  has  been  at  such  a  rate  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  even  extreme  youth  to  the  main  fields  of  the  profession  as  they  are  occupied 
and  practiced  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  this  development  of  special  fields  of 
engineering  practice  has  been  so  rapid  and  accompanied  by  such  imperious  demands 
for  specialized  practitioners,  that  the  excessive  haste  to  provide  immediate  educa- 
tional preparation  has  diverted  the  attention  of  both  educators  and  practitioners  from 
everything  but  immediate  practical  qualifications  for  doing  the  things  to  be  done, 
irrespective  of  the  fundamental  excellence  or  effectiveness  of  those  qualifications. 
The  rapid  development  of  any  line  of  human  activity  stimulates,  and  sometimes 
stimulates  enormously,  a  feverish  eagerness  to  accomplish  an  immediate  material 
result  without  much  thought  as  to  ultimate  economy  or  efficiency  and  with  still  less 
thought  of  educational  influence.  The  special  thing  must  be  done  in  order  to  get 
quick  financial  returns  without  careful  consideration  of  ultimate  effects. 

The  scope  of  an  engineer's  professional  work,  however,  is  not  confined  wholly  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  machines  and  structures,  as  important  as  are  those  special 
operations.  Before  any  machine,  power  plant,  mi^ufacturing  establishment,  reser- 
voirs, and  dams,  or  other  material  elements  of  any  project  are  undertaken  their  con- 
ception as  a  whole  must  be  brought  forth  in  the  imagination  of  their  originator.  No 
full,  well-rounded  conception  of  any  project  can  take  shape  in  a  professional  mind 
and  be  adequately  expressed  unless  that  mind  is  stimulated  by  something  at  least 
equivalent  to  a  general  educational  training,  supplemented  by  a  well-developed  judg- 
ment based  upon  experienoe;  and  a  broad  general  professional  training  is  the  best 
foundation  for  such  elements  of  individuality.  Narrow  technical  attainments  are 
certainly  essential,  but  they  are  devoted  to  correspondingly  narrow  activities  in  the 
wide  engineering  field. 
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Systematic  educational  training  in  engineering  began  in  the  United  States  scarcely 
more  than  80  years  ago.  The  main  physical  features  and  topography  of  the  country- 
compelled  the  early  execution  of  relatively  large  engineering  works.  In  extend ing  the 
occupation  of  the  country  westward  and  in  the  development  of  towns  and  cities  with 
their  corresponding  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  it  became  necessary  to 
build  roads  and  railroads  over  mountains  and  across  wide  and  deep  rivers  and  to  con- 
struct railroad  lines  over  long  distances  through  hilly,  rough  districts  little  adapted 
by  nature  to  such  purposes.  The  rapid  development  of  great  manufacturing  eetab- 
liahments  necessitated  the  accomplishment  of  results  through  the  creation  of  power 
plants,  stimulating  the  development  of  the  steam  engine  in  its  many  types  and  later 
through  the  production  of  motors  of  various  kinds  until  finally  the  great  steam 
engines,  steam  turbines,  and  hydroelectric  plants,  and  much  more  are  now  installed 
in  endless  variety  and  with  a  magnitude  which  would  have  been  considered  incon- 
ceivable 50  years  ago.  All  this  has  required  the  highest  attainable  special  develop- 
ment in  professional  activity  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  many,  and  perhaps  in 
most,  quarters,  the  professional  engineering  school  has  been,  and  is,  guilty  of  undue 
specialization  as  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  extreme  specialization  required  in  con- 
struction and  installation. 

The  professional  education  of  engineers  is  a  broad  and  fundamental  thing.  Un- 
doubtedly one  of  its  essential  objects  is  to  equip  young  engineers  with  the  preparation 
required  for  the  most  intensely  technicfld  part  of  this  subsequent  professional  work* 
It  should  not  be  the  purpose,  however,  to  give  him  such  an  intensely  concentrated 
contemplation  of  technical  things  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  a  well-balanced  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamentals  on  which  those  technical  matters  must  be  based » 
There  can  be  no  railroad  built,  no  bridge  constructed,  no  manufacturing  and  putting 
in  place  of  electric  or  other  motors  and  the  mass  of  affiliated  mechanical  appliances  to 
form  a  power  plant  or  a  great  manufacturing  establishment  without  due  regard  to 
resulting  economic  conditions. 

The  financial  sources  from  which  capital  is  to  be  drawn  for  the  consmnmation  of 
such  projects  must  carefully  be  considered,  and  the  comprehensive  and  well-trained 
imagination  of  professional  men,  engineers,  and  others  must  be  exercised  to  scruti- 
nize, discriminate,  and  coordinate  the  effective  elements  into  a  successful  engineer- 
ing project  It  is  the  business  of  the  specialized  engineer  to  play  his  part  with  force 
and  efficiency  in  such  an  undertaking.  In  fact,  he  may  be  the  main  actor  in  such  an 
undertaking  if  it  is  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  He  is  frequently  the  general 
director  of  the  operations  which  are  converged  to  successful  accomplishment,  and  he 
must  possess  not  only  the  technical  equipment  based  upon  his  professional  education, 
but  he  must  have  tiiose  executive  or  administrative  qualities  required  to  organize, 
■fiaiTitaiti  y  and  operate  large  engineering-undertakingB.  The  fact  that  such  an  engineer 
has  specialized  technical  qualifications  does  not  mean  that  he  must  mainly  devote 
his  energies  and  capacity  to  the  purely  technical  matters  under  his  charge,  for  that 
will  usually  be  done  by  subordinates;  but  it  is  imperative  that  he  should  be  able  te 
judge  the  qualifications  and  capacities  of  his  subordinates  and  to  control  and  direct 
their  operations  of  design,  construction,  and  operation. 

It  is  the  part  of  an  engineering  specialist  in  discharging  the  more  important  duties 
of  his  profession  not  only  to  possess  the  requisite  technical  preparation,  but  also  to> 
guide  or  control  the  broader  elements  which  have  to  do  with  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  projects  in  relation  to  those  parts  of  the  community  which  they  serve.  The 
educational  training  required  for  the  discharge  of  the  latter  responsibilities  is  not  to> 
be  found  in  classroom  and  laboratory  work,  where  the  narrow  considerations  of  tech- 
nical subjects  are  the  chief  objects  in  view.  They  are  imperative,  but  they  require 
to  be  balanced  by  other  training  of  a  broader  character,  not  necessarily  more  educa- 
tional, but  fitted  to  give  effective  views  of  affiliated  subjects. 
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Again,  a  point  of  view  from  a  position  of  extreme  specialization  fails  laigely  in  not 
exhibiting  the  coordination  or  affiliation  of  the  special  field  to  its  technical  environ- 
ment, and  thus  obscures  or  cuts  off  correspondingly  what  should  clearly  be  important 
relations.  The  importance  of  a  special  field  of  engineering  work  arises  not  only  from 
what  is  accomplished  in  it  at  any  time,  but  also  from  its  relation  to  other  engineering 
fields,  to  which  it  may  be  materially  contributory.  The  most  effective  spedalist  ia 
one  who  has  the  vision  to  discover  the  more  or  less  remote  effects  of  his  projects  or 
undertakings,  as  well  as  their  immediate  results. 

Operations  or  developments  in  all  engineering  fields  are  in  constant  and  frequently 
active  state  of  flux,  and  every  specialist  ought  to  be  so  equipped  as  to  anticipate  the 
progress  dependent  upon  or  resulting  from  his  professional  work,  and  so  take  advantage 
of  every  favoring  opportunely  offered.  In  order  to  do  that,  his  educational  training 
should  be  broadly  based,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  fundamental  general  princi- 
ples of  engineering  science.  Mechanical  or  numerical  drill  in  extremely  specialised 
work  of  the  engineering  school  is  not  educational  in  character.  It  is  suited  only  to 
acquire  certain  lines  of  facility  in  manipulation  or  computation  which  belong  to  his 
subsequent  practical  work  and  on  which  time  assigned  for  true  educational  training 
should  not  be  wasted.  It  is  impossible  to  transfer  successfully  office  and  field  work 
into  the  classroom  or  laboratory — ^just  as  impossible,  indeed,  as  to  transfer  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  professional  school  into  the  engineer's  office  or  the  field.  Any 
attempt  to  accomplish  either  of  those  results  will  entail  a  flat  failure  in  both  directions. 

These  observations  constitute  no  criticism  of  the  industrial  schools,  which  have 
accomplished  and  are  accomplishing  results  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  community. 
The  benefits  conveyed  to  their  pupils  are  incalculable,  but  they  occupy  an  entirely 
different  field  from  that  of  professional  engineering  schools. 

The  extraordinarily  rapid  developments  in  manufacturing  industries  and  in  the 
construction  of  large  public  and  private  works  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  yean  or 
more  have  offered  opportunities  for  the  profitable  employment  of  great  numbers  of 
young  men  who  have  not  hesitated  to  seize  such  opportunities.  This  has  created  a 
strong  demand  for  technical  educational  preparation  to  which  abundant  response  has 
been  made  by  the  creation  and  vigorous  growth  of  engineering  and  other  technical 
schools  in  which  that  educational  preparation  has  been  given.  It  has  been  the  pur- 
pose to  instruct  the  greatest  possible  number  of  youth  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  effectiveness  with  which  these  young  men  have  been  prepared  for  immediate 
work  has  from  a  superficial  point  of  view  justified  unlimited  extension  of  the  procesB. 
True  education,  properly  speaking,  has  largely  been  eclipsed  by  the  overshadowing 
technical  instruction  of  a  vocational  character.  Little  or  nothing  more  advanced  or 
extended  than  the  four-year  technical  coiuse  without  other  preliminary  training  than 
secondary  schools  or  high  schools  has  been  afforded  nearly  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
object  being  to  prepare  graduates  along  Intensely  technical  lines.  This  movement 
has  caught  in  it  practically  all  the  older  engineering  schools  as  well  as  those  which 
have  been  created  later. 

Although  these  fundamental  ideas  may  not  have  received  explicit  recognition  or  be 
admitted  in  all  educational  directions,  they  are  at  least  tacitly  recognized  and  ex- 
emplified by  some  of  the  latest  and  most  marked  advances  in  engineering  education. 

Other  professions,  like  the  law  and  medicine,  have  more  quickly  seen  and  realized 
the  defects  of  such  a  condition  of  things,  but  it  is  practically  only  at  the  present  time 
that  signs  of  a  more  enlarged  professional  view  have  begun  to  appear  regarding  the 
educational  training  of  engineers. 

At  first  the  effort  was  made  in  some  engineering  curriculums  to  give  a  more  general 
trend  to  educational  training  by  introducing  so-called  cultural  subjects  or  the  humani- 
ties in  the  standard  four-year  course,  necessarily  curtaUing  to  some  extent  the  time 
required  for  professional  subjects  of  study.  While  this  undoubtedly  broadened  the 
curriculum  to  a  material  extent,  the  resulting  course  of  study  as  a  whole  is  little  more 
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than  an  ordinary  college  coiuBe  made  up  largely  of  technical  subjects.  In  other 
words,  it  fails  to  be  either  a  genuine  college  course  with  its  broadening  and  cultivating 
influences  or  an  effective  educational  training  in  engineering.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
ride  the  proverbial  two  horses  at  once  with  the  usual  unsatisfactory,  if  not  disastrous, 
result. 

The  present  demand  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  best  engineering  or  other  technical 
educators,  but  widespread  in  the  technical  professions,  is  not  satisfied  with  such 
makeshift  proceedings.  Whenever  educators  meet,  as  in  the  annual  functions  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  or  in  connection  with  other 
organized  bodies  of  a  similar  kind,  an  earnest  discussion  of  the  broadening  or  generali- 
zation of  engineering  instruction  has  become  one  of  the  standard  features.  The  nar- 
rowness of  the  educational  preparation  of  the  present  gradiutte  and  his  failure  to  ex- 
press himself  effectively  or  to  use  a  written  style  suitable  to  a  professional  man,  no 
less  than  his  almost  slavish  adherence  to  technical  specialties  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  coupled  with  apparent  inability  to  use  or  realize  anything  professional 
outside  of  that  narrow  specialty,  and  much  more  of  the  same  character,  are  constant 
and  almost  universal  complaints.  The  introduction  of  "engineering  English''  and  a 
few  other  supposedly  broadening  topics  of  study  are  not  sufficient  to  remedy  this  evil. 

When  practicing  engineers,  employers,  and  others  criticise  the  present  engineering 
graduates  as  lacking  suitable  capacity  of  expression  and  ability  to  use  good  English, 
they  mean  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  that  students  are  trained  along  lines  fundamentally 
narrow  and  have  not  that  broadly  based  educational  preparation  which  enables  young 
men  not  only  to  acquire  the  use  of  good  English,  but  also  that  further  valuable  equip- 
ment of  trained  personality  which  enables  them  to  grasp  ideas  or  conceptions  of 
projects  and  to  possess  the  power  to  convey  such  ideas  or  conceptions  to  others.  Men 
with  such  training  and  equipment  are  far  more  effective  specialists  than  those  whose 
whole  educational  work  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideratioki  of  even  fundamental 
but  special  technicalities. 

There  has  been  a  growing  conviction,  now  fully  ripened  in  some  quarters,  am<Hig 
those  engaged  in  engineering  education  that  this  matter  of  specialization  has  been 
cairied  too  far  and  that  it  has  not  been  properly  treated  or  formulated  even  in  some  of 
the  best  of  our  engineering  schools.  This  has  taken  such  definite  shape  during  the 
past  half  dozen  years  that  effective  provision  may  now  be  found  for  the  cure  of  this 
defect  in  a  thoroughgoing  way.  At  Columbia  University  all  the  engineering  courses 
are  now  on  a  graduate  basis.  In  1914  there  was  installed  what  may  be  termed  a  three- 
year  graduate  course  in  engineering  to  be  preceded  by  a  three-year  college  course  as 
the  broad  general  foimdation  for  the  subsequent  three  years  of  technical  study.  The 
three-year  college  course  includes  sufficient  mathematics  and  other  elementary  tech- 
nical studies  so  that  the  subsequent  three  years  is  ample  to  acquire  an  educational 
preparation  not  less  advanced  and  perhaps  a  little  more  so  than  the  best  four-year 
engineering  courses  heretofore  given.  This  is  entirely  feasible  without  unneces- 
sarily delaying  the  young  man's  entrance  into  active  work  beyond  the  age  at  which 
he  now  generally  reaches  it. 

The  actual  experience  of  colleges  shows  that  with  reasonable  attention  only  to  pre- 
paratory work  a  youth  may  enter  any  college  at  the  age  of  16  or  17  years.  The  new 
graduate  course  will  then  fit  him  for  practical  service  at  an  age  not  greater  than  23  years. 
This  is  placing  the  educational  training  of  engineers  upon  the  same  broad  basis  as 
the  most  advanced  of  the  law  and  medical  schools  which  require  a  bachelor's  degree 
for  entrance,  but  in  which  there  is  no  specialization  similar  to  that  in  engineering 
schools. 

The  Harvard-Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  still  provides  an  effective  four- 
year  course  of  engineering  study,  in  which,  however,  are  found  some  broadly  cultural 
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subjects,  but  there  are  also  pro\ided  such  subsequent  years  of  graduate  study  as  men 
who  hav6  the  means  and  opportunity  may  desire  to  take  and  in  which  are  also  intro- 
duced such  cultural  subjects  as  economics,  government,  history,  etc.  Other  institu- 
tions are  already  seriously  considering  corresponding  developments,  tending  to  broaden 
and  liberalize  the  educational  training  of  engineers. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  now  making  an  extended  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  of  engineering  education  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  0.  R.  Mann,  who 
made  a  preliminary  report  at  the  last  June  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education.  According  to  this  preliminary  report  it  appears  to  be  the 
impression  of  about  4,000  employers  of  engineering  graduates  that  the  latter  are  rarely 
able  to  use  correctly  and  forcibly  the  English  language  in  expressing  their  ideas,  no 
matter  how  important  or  \tduable  those  ideas  may  be.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that 
such  graduates  have  been  given  instruction  in  narrow  specialties  rather  than  in  broad 
fundamental  subjects.  It  is  my  own  judgment  after  having  been  engaged  in  engineer- 
ing instruction  for  many  years  that  the  first  of  these  results  is  a  legitimate  consequence 
of  the  latter. 

It  would  further  appear  from  Dr.  Mann's  investigation  that  the  majority  oi  employers 
of  engineering  graduates  are  of  opinion  that  the  instruction  in  narrow  specialties  rather 
than  in  broad  fundamental  subjects  has  not  produced  sufficient  mental  training  and 
reafloning  ability,  and  hence  that  the  value  of  such  graduates  to  the  community  as  a 
whold  has  been  decidedly  impaired.  The  same  general  criticism  has  been  forcibly 
made  at  the  recent  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  by  Director 
Charles  E.  Willis,  of  the  Arizona  State  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  a  paper  entiUed  ''The 
need  of  better  mining  education.'*  Speaking  of  the  schools  of  mining  englneezing 
he  says: 

'*  The  tendency  has  been  to  increase  specialization  in  undergraduate  courses  to  make 
specialists  rather  than  engineers,  tradesmen  rather  than  professional  men,  men  who 
are  trained  but  not  educated,  and  to  decrease  the  amoimt  of  ture  devoted  to  the 
cultural  subjects,  and  even  to  the  pure  sciences. 

''While  we  have  been  turning  to  specialization,  we  have  failed  to  train  men  for 
specialization  in  generalities. 

"Years  ago  the  industry  demanded  practical  men.  Now  it  demands  technically 
educated  men  for  nearly  every  line  wherein  there  lies  responsibility.  The  industry 
demands  men  who  are  fitted  first  as  engineers,  not  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  or 
mining  engineers,  but  just  engineers. 

"The  men  in  practice  have  found  that  the  mining  graduate  is  more  often  deficient 
in  the  fundamental  principles  than  in  the  minute  details  of  his  work. 

"The  variety  of  work  that  confronts  the  engineer  of  to-day  is  so  great  that  more  and 
more  restricted  specialization  has  been  the  inevitable  result,  and  in  the  effort  to  meet 
this  demand  over-specialization  has  ensued. 

"  Again,  the  man  with  a  broad  education  is  more  resourceful  in  his  activities,  bor- 
rowing and  lending  his  knowledge  of  laws  and  his  experience,  and  utilizing  the  analo- 
gies between  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.'' 

He  further  states  that  the  majority  of  present  mining  graduates  go  into  the  drafting 
room  or  assay  office,  chiefly  because  the  intense  specialization  of  their  educational 
training  fits  Uiem  better  for  such  narrow  fields  than  for  positions  requiring  wider  quali- 
fications. He  romarks  what  every  experienced  instructor  and  engineer  knows,  that 
no  professional  school  "can  turn  out  accomplished  engineers,"  nor  can  they  take  the 
place  of  experience  in  actual  work,  but  the  professional  schools  can  and  should  propare 
yoimg  men  for  the  widest  activities  of  their  profession  by  providing  fundamental  gen- 
eral technical  training  on  which  the  most  effective  specialization  may  be  based. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  further  and  quote  the  opinions  of  practicing  engineers  and 
experienced  educators  to  the  same  effect,  setting  forth  predsely  the  same  line  of 
defects  in  engineering  graduates  and  attributing  them  to  precisely  tiie  same  causes,  but 
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the  two  BOiirces  from  which  the  criticisms  have  been  drawn  are  the  latest  which  have 
appeared,  and  as  further  citations  would  be  simply  duplication  of  those  already  given 
they  are  not  necessary. 

The  preceding  citations,  it  may  be  objected,  are  made  at  least  through  men  engaged 
in  educational  work  and  hence  may  be  colored  or  biased  and  not  altogether  repre- 
sentative. If,  however,  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  scrutinize  the  records  of  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  held  at  the  house  of  the  Association  of 
Engineering  Societies  in  New  York  City  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  year,  and  the 
ezpresaions  which  have  from  time  to  time  emanated  from  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  Great  Britain  regarding  engineering  education,  precisely  similar  expres 
dons  will  be  fotmd.  The  general  trend  of  professional  opinion  is  unqualifiedly  to 
the  effect  that  engineering  education  has  been  far  too  intensely  specialized,  not  only 
in  failing  to  include  a  broad  educational  foundation  on  which  to  build  that  which  is 
technical,  but  also  in  technical  courses  by  dwelling  much  too  intensely  upon  narrow, 
so-called  practical  applications  rather  than  acquiring  a  broader  and  more  profound 
knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  and  exercising  the  student  in  their  use.  This 
latter  operation  involves  practical  applications  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  but 
avoids  excessive  drill  in  laboratory  and  workshop  appliances  accompanied  by  ex- 
tended and  elaborate  reports.  This  brings  us  back  again  to  the  radical  error  of 
attempting  to  substitute  facility  in  office,  shop,  and  field  manipulations  for  fundamen- 
tals in  the  professional  school. 

The  great  specializations  in  the  engineering  profession  have  come  to  stay,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  individual  to  do  much  more  than  to 
practice  successfully  in  one  such  field.  Engineering  science  has  closely  followed 
developments  in  the  whole  field  of  physical  science,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
one  man  to  acquire  sufficient  detailed  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  his  profession 
and  to  extend  his  experience  sufficiently  to  engage  himself  in  more  than  one  of  the 
principal  specialties.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental principles  in  other  fields  may  not  only  be  useful  but  even  imperative  to  the 
most  successful  special  practice.  The  special  fields  of  engineering  practice  overlap 
each  other  much  and  it  is  essentially  impossible  to  make  advances  in  any  one  of 
them  without  materially  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  othen.  The  great  engineer- 
ing practitioners  have  adways  been  and  are  at  the  present  day  those  whose  mental 
activities  are  of  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  kind.  They  have  acquired 
through  educational  training  or  throu^  their  own  forceful  initiative,  or  througji 
both,  a  well-rounded  grasp  of  all  conditions  affecting  their  professional  operations. 
They  are  men  whose  intellectual  activities  give  them  vision  of  the  broadest  and 
deepest  kind.  They  are  not  men  whose  conceptions  are  narrow  and  confined  to 
intense  consideration  of  the  details  of  their  work,  but  who  are  both  d^ble  of 
intense  thought  and  broad  conceptions. 

Such  products  of  the  engineering  school  will  more  generally  be  found  when,  and 
only  when,  the  present  excessive  and  crude  overspecialization  of  curriculums  is 
displaced  by  much  greater  breadth  and  depth  of  technical  training.  In  fact,  engineer- 
ing education  and  the  engineering  profession,  particularly  as  exemplified  by  the  special 
fields,  would  be  far  better  off  to-day  if,  as  in  the  law  and  medical  schools,  there  was  but 
one  nudn  or  trunk  course  of  engineering  study,  followed  by  subsequent  specialization, 
for  general  training  in  engineering  is  imperative  as  a  foundation  for  the  best  speciali- 
zation. 

Tha«  is  no  other  educational  question  before  engineering  schools  at  the  present 
time  of  so  great  moment  to  the  profession  as  this  one  of  the  relative  importance  of  gen- 
eral training  in  engineering  branches  to  extreme  specialization.  Those  schools  face 
grave  responsibilities  in  this  respect.    Graduates  are  now  so  specialized  during  their 
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couraes  of  study  that  they  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  many  important  things  in  their 
own  profession  which  happen  to  lie  beyond  the  limit  of  their  immediate  special  field 
and  are  regarded  by  them,  consequently,  as  of  little  consequence.  A  profeasiozia] 
man  should  not  be  marked  even  by  modified  ignorance  in  his  own  profession.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  broad  technical  information  and  familiar  with  general  or  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  other  special  engineering  fields  than  his  own.  He 
should  be  a  member  of  the  community  \s  ith  some  individuality,  able  to  set  forth  his 
own  views  upon  any  project,  and  to  defend  them  and  with  such  marks  of  cultivation 
and  intelligence  sa  may  impress  and  persuade  those  about  him.  Whenever  the 
profession  as  a  whole  becomes  marked  and  prominent  by  breadth  and  effectiveness 
due  to  the  well-grounded  and  broadly  based  equipment  of  its  members  it  will  not 
be  necessaxy  for  the  national  engineering  organizations  of  the  country'  vigorougly  to 
agitate  themselves  every  few  months  as  to  the  best  method  of  securing  proper  recogni- 
tion from  the  public.  Practitioners  effectively  qualified  by  general  training  in 
engineering  branches  become  specialists  who,  by  their  bearing  and  individuality 
and  by  the  excellence  or  quality  of  their  professional  work,  impress  their  clients  and 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  by  their  professional  knowledge  and  capacity 
to  use  it,  secure  the  most  complete  recognition,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  most 
successful  careers. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  BY  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

By  C.  R.  MANN, 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advanoement  of  Teadiing, 

This  study  of  engineering  education  was  b^un  eight  years  ago  at  the  1907  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  It  was  there  voted  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  whose  duties  should  be  "to  examine  into  all  branches  of 
engineering  education,  including  engineering  research,  graduate  professional  courses, 
undergraduate  engineering  instruction,  the  proper  relations  of  engineering  schools  to 
secondary  industrial  schools,  and  to  formulate  a  report  or  reports  upon  the  appropriate 
scope  of  engineering  education  and  the  degree  of  cooperation  and  unity  that  may  be 
advantageously  arranged  between  various  engineering  schools.'' 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  this  committee  formulated  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  it  desired  to  consider,  as  follows:  "What  is  the  character  of  the  prepara- 
tion most  desirable  in  the  student  about  to  enter  the  engineering  course?  What  Is  the 
extent  to  which  humanistic  (so-called  general  or  cultural  studies)  may  be  carried  on 
before  and  in  coimection  with  the  course  in  engineering  schools?  What  are  the  proper 
relations  between  young  graduates  and  their  employers,  with  special  reference  to  the 
responsibility  of  engineering  schools  for  affording  a  training  which  makes  efficient 
men,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  employers  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  their  deal- 
ings with  graduates  during  the  early  years  of  employment?  What  faults  of  the  average 
young  men  who  graduate  may  be  considered  with  a  view  toward  recomimending 
changes  in  curricula  which  will  tend  to  a  correction  of  these  faults?  What  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  engineering  schools  toward  the  progress  of  industrial  education? '- 

The  broad  scope  of  these  questions  and  the  far-reaching  nature  of  the  inquiry  which 
the  conunittee  thus  planned,  made  it  appear  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the 
investigation  to  a  successful  conclusion  without  the  assistance  of  the  national  engi- 
neering societies.  These  societies  were  therefore  invited  by  the  original  committee 
to  appoint  members  to  a  joint  committee  on  engineering  education.  This  committee 
was  organized  in  1909-10  and  is  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  following 
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socletiee:  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  The  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  The  American  Chemical  Society,  The  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  The  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers. 
Mr.  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald,  representing  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  was 
chosen  chairman  and  D.  C.  Jackson,  representing  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education,  was  made  secretary.  This  committee  b^an  its  work  by  col- 
lecting catalogues  of  engineering  schools  and  trying  to  work  out  the  way  in  \^hich  the 
time  was  distributed  among  the  various  subjects  in  the  ordinary  engineering  curric- 
ulum. It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  this  method  led  to  no  positive  result  except 
that  of  laising  many  questions  which  could  only  be  answered  by  personal  visits  to  tlie 
schools.  Since  no  member  of  the  committee  had  time  to  devote  to  this  purpose  and 
the  funds  of  the  committee  were  very  limited,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  ^  ork  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

The  committee  then  invited  the  Cam^e  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  to  undertake  this  work  in  cooperation  with  them  and  the  Foundation  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  The  work  was  actively  begun  in  September,  1914,  and  is  now 
fairly  well  under  way.  The  questions  which  the  committee  were  asked  to  answer  can 
not  be  adequately  disposed  of  \^ithout  first  coming  to  a  general  agreement  and  a  clear 
definition  as  to  what  is  meant  by  engineering  education .  It  is  evidently  impossible  that 
a  few  engineers  or  a  limited  number  of  school  men  can  make  a  definition  which  \^ill 
have  sufficient  scope  and  validity  to  warrant  its  being  used  as  a  foundation  for  dis- 
cuflsion.  Therefore,  considerable  time  has  been  spent  interviewing  men  who  have 
had  years  of  experience  in  engineering  work  and  in  employing  the  graduates  of  engi- 
neering schools  in  an  effort  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  general  consensus  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  this  fundamental  question. 

A  circular  letter  was  also  addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  societies  represented 
on  the  joint  conunittee  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  strong 
points  and  the  weak  points  of  the  schools  and  the  factors  and  characteristics  that 
make  for  success  or  failure  in  engineering  work.  While  the  response  to  this  letter 
has  not  been  as  generous  as  might  be  wished,  some  1,500  replies  have  been  received 
and  these  give  a  rather  interesting  view  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  schools  and  of 
the  ideals  toward  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  professional  engineer,  the  schools 
should  strive.  The  analysis  of  these  replies  shows  that  the  professional  engineers 
think  that  the  schools  are  at  present  moderately  successful  in  imparting-  technical 
knowledge,  including  the  theoretical  elements  of  engineering,  physics,  mathematics, 
and  mechanics.  The  schools  also  are  successful  to  a  small  extent  in  developing  a 
scientific  attitude  of  mind,  and  some  power  of  attacking  and  solving  problems  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  seem  to  assume  a  neutral  position  in  reference  to 
the  development  of  such  personal  traits  as  character,  self-reliance,  independence, 
judgment,  accuracy,  efficiency,  and  industry.  Some  engineers  consider  that  the 
schools  succeed  in  developing  these  traits,  and  a  slightly  larger  number  consider 
that  the  schools  are  unsuccessful  in  this  particular.  Strong  criticism  of  the  schools 
is  expressed  in  regard  to  their  imparting  a  broad-minded  attitude  toward  life  in 
general,  and  in  their  training  in  powers  of  expression,  in  the  application  of  theory  to 
practice,  in  business  sense,  and  in  the  imderstanding  of  men. 

This  sunmiary  may  be  resumed  under  the  following  three  heads: 

1.  The  schools  are  strong  in  imparting  technical  knowledge. 

2.  The  schools  are  neutral  in  their  effect  upon  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
students. 

3.  The  schools  are  weak  in  making  the  proper  connections  between  the  school  and 
the  world's  work. 
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In  contrast  with  this  summary  stands  that  which  expresses  the  ideals  of  the  pro- 
fession as  to  what  the  schools  should  do.  In  this  summary  we  find  the  personal  traits 
of  character,  self-reliance,  independence,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  judgment, 
industry,  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Interviews  with  engineers  also  make  clear  the  fact 
that  these  characteristics  are  universally  considered  to  he  the  most  important  things 
in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  a  young  man  in  the  profession.  Becond  in 
importance  in  the  ideal  scheme  came  technical  knowledge  and  the  scientific  attitude 
of  mind.  Although  these  are  much  less  important  than  the  personal  characteristics, 
they  are  still  regarded  hy  the  engineers  as  more  important  than  the  practical  traits, 
such  as  business  sense,  ability  to  apply  theory  to  practice,  and  powers  of  expression. 

The  elements  of  the  ideal  toward  which  the  engineers  think  the  schools  should 
strive  may,  therefore,  be  stated  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  development  of  character,  self-reliance,  independence,  initiative,  judg- 
ment, industry. 

2.  The  imparting  of  technical  knowledge  and  powers  of  scientific  analysis. 

3.  The  training  in  the  application  of  theory  to  practice,  in  business  sense,  and  in 
powers  of  expression. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  statements  just  given,  concerning  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  schools  and  the  ideal  conditions,  shows  that  in  order  to  work  from  the  present 
condition  over  toward  the  ideal  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  schools  to  do  two  things, 
namely:  First,  to  alter  their  methods  of  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the 
development  of  these  personal  traits  of  character;  and  second,  to  expand  their  training 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  student  into  more  intimate,  practical  touch  with  the 
real  problems  of  his  profession  and  of  the  social  world  in  which  he  lives.  These,  then, 
are  the  two  large  problems  that  now  confront  the  engineering  school. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  face  of  problems  such  as  these  that  no  individual  and  no 
committee  is  going  to  be  able  to  present  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  solution  can 
only  be  secured  on  the  basis  of  long  and  careful  experiments  conducted  by  the  schools 
in  a  scientific  manner.  In  order  that  such  experiments  may  be  inaugurated  and 
carried  on,  it  is  necessary  that  the  instructors  in  the  engineering  schools  understand 
the  nature  of  an  educational  experiment  and  the  working  hypotheses  of  the  newer 
educational  ideal.  At  present  it  is  found  that  very  few  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staffs  of  engineering  schools  have  had  time  or  inclination  to  pay  attention  to  the 
literature  of  education.  Yet  before  progress  can  be  made,  a  change  will  have  to  be 
brought  about  in  this  respect,  and  the  production  of  this  change  constitutes  one  of 
the  serious  problems  now  facing  the  committee. 

But  even  when  the  faculties  of  the  schools  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  education,  it.  will  be  necessary,  before  real  progress  can  be  made, 
that  there  be  discovered  some  more  definite  means  of  determining  the  educational 
value  of  changes  in  methods  of  instruction.  To  this  end,  experiments  are  being  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  devising  methods  of  testing 
which  shall  be  more  reliable  and  more  objective  than  is  the  ordinary  examination 
given  by  each  individual  instructor  on  the  work  of  his  own  course.  When  such 
objective  methods  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  a  teacher's  work  have  been 
discovered,  it  will  be  possible  to  show  positively  in  any  given  school  which  types  of 
instruction  are  most  efficient.  Each  school  will  then  be  able  to  use  these  methods  of 
testing,  to  study  its  own  efficiency,  and  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  thus  appears  that  the  work  of  the  joint  committee 
is  being  directed  toward  the  following  three  ends:  First,  the  definition  of  the  purpose 
which  the  engineers  believe  the  schools  should  serve,  together  with  the  definition 
of  the  departures  from  that  ideal  as  shown  by  the  actual  work  of  the  schools.  Second, 
the  analysis  of  the  teaching  methods  of  the  schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  educational 
theory  and  practice.  Thud,  the  discovery  by  experiment  of  more  objective  methods 
of  testing  the  educational  work  of  the  schools,  together  with  a  determination  of  the 
validity  of  these  tests. 
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Pan  American  Union, 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  SO,  1916. 

Chairman,  Roger  W.  Babson. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented: 
Elementary  commercial  education,  by  F.  G.  Nichols. 
Commercial  education  in  secondary  schools,  by  Paul  Monroe. 
Commercial  education  in  secondary  schools,  by  David  Snedden. 
Entrance  requirements  to  colleges  of  commerce,  by  David  Kinley. 
Entrance  requirements  to  colleges  of  commerce,  by  W.  F.  Gephart. 

ELEMENTARY  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  FREDERICK  G.  NICHOLS. 
Director  Business  EdtuxUiorif  DepartmerU  of  Public  Tnstruclum,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

NBBD  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAININO. 

According  to  figures  given  in  connection  with  the  child-welfare  exhibit  at  the  San 
Diego  exposition,  only  one-eighth  of  all  the  children  in  the  United  States  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  are  in  school.  Annually  2,000,000  children,  14  or  under,  leave 
school  and  go  to  work  without  having  the  slightest  idea  where  they  will  ultimately 
land.  The  blind  alleys  are  choked  with  these  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  properly  planned  differentiation  along  commercial  lines  in  the  grammar 
school  will  contribute  in  a  small  measure,  at  least,  to  the  solution  of  this  great  problem. 

VOCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  COMMBRCIAL  TBAININO. 

By  many  authorities  the  vocational  aspect  of  commercial  education  has  been 
denied  in  the  belief  that  its  future  largely  depends  upon  its  general  educational  char- 
acter rather  than  upon  its  vocational  efficiency.  This  attitude  may  be  partially  due 
to  the  fact  that  vocational  education  as  a  term  first  came  to  be  applied  to  industrial 
courses.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  commercial  courses  which  do  not  fit  for  posi- 
tions in  the  business  world  are  not  fulfilling  their  purpose.  In  any  consideration  of 
an  elementary  commercial  course  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  by  all  that,  while  the 
commercial  subjects  are  extremely  valuable  as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  their 
highest  and  surest  claim  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  educational  world  rests  upon  their 
vocational  value.  If  this  be  true  it  is  highly  important  to  consider  what  vocations 
of  a  commercial  character  are  open  to  bo>'B  and  girls  of  grammar-school  age  before 
attempting  to  outline  a  course  of  study  that  will  meet  their  needs.  If  it  is  found  upon 
investigation  that  employers  are  willing  to  take  grammar-school  graduates  for  book- 

—  — —       - -  •  -^■^— . 

I  There  was  no  stenographic  report  of  this  session. 
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keeping  or  stenographic  work,  then  subjects  in  preparation  for  this  work  would  be 
included  in  the  course  of  study.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  business  man  prefers  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman  of  more  maturity  for  such  responsible  positions,  it  doea 
not  seem  worth  while  to  emphasize  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  in  an  elementary 
course.  It  may  be  suggested  that  shorthand  has  been  considered  too  difficult  for 
students  below  the  second  year  of  high  school,  and  when  offered  in  that  year  it  is 
usually  taken  by  those  only  whose  record  in  fiist-year  English  warrants  the  assump- 
tion that  they  will  make  good  stenographers  when  they  have  completed  their  couiiie. 
In  most  high  schools  shorthand  is  offered  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  highnschool 
course  instead  of  in  the  first  and  second  years. 

The  vocational  needs  of  any  community  can  be  met  only  when  they  are  thoroughly 
understood.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  rural  school  is 
essentially  an  elementary  school.  The  great  agricultural  problem  in  education  is 
before  the  American  public  to-day  more  prominently  than  ever  before.  Vocational 
courses  are  needed  in  such  schools,  and  they  should  be  planned  in  full  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  farming  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  business  and  that  busioess  education  is 
quite  as  important  to  insure  success  in  farming  as  in  any  other  business  occupation. 
Just  now  the  greatest  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  important  changes  in  agricultural 
methods,  but  it  is  apparent  to  any  intelligent  observer  that  no  amount  of  training  in 
better  farming  will  of  itself  put  the  farmer  on  a  sounder  economic  basis.  Records 
showing  cost  of  production  are  quite  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  they  are  to  the  man- 
ufacturer. Household  accounting  will  reveal  otherwise  hidden  profits.  Banking  and 
simple  business  methods  may  well  be  taught  in  the  rural  elementary  commercial 
course.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  much  in  this  direction  with  the  present  farmer,  but 
the  next  generation  can  be  equipped  to  handle  this  important  business  exactly  as 
efficiently  as  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  handle  their  businesses  in  the  cities. 
It  readily  will  be  seen  that  the  rural  elementary  commercial  course  will  differ  mate- 
rially from  a  similar  course  in  the  city.  No  special  facility  in  penmanship,  business 
arithmetic,  or  t}rpewriting  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  former.  Tlie  arrangement  of  the 
course  should  be  modified  to  meet  the  very  different  requirements  of  the  farm.  Local 
geography,  the  study  of  great  agricultural  areas,  of  market  problems,  and  of  trans- 
portation facilities  will  receive  greater  attention  in  the  rural  course. 

A   SIGNIFICANT  EXPERIMENT. 

Recent  developments  in  manual  training  afford  an  interesting  example  of  failure 
to  appreciate  needs  in  vocational  education  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  to  do  with 
the  organization  of  new  vocational  courses.  It  is  not  long  since  that  manual  training 
was  somewhat  tardily  introduced  into  the  high  schools  of  this  cduntry.  Its  success 
as  a  part  of  a  general  education  was  instantaneous,  but  this  very  success  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  should  be  forced  downward  into  the  elementary  school  and  that  it  shoXtld 
be  extended  to  include  instruction  in  the  trades.  As  a  result,  trade  schools  and  shop 
schools  of  one  kind  or  another  sprang  up  all  over  the  country.  An  equipment  costing 
fabulous  sums  of  money  was  bought  for  this  work.  A  two-year  course  covering  the 
period  usually  spent  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  outlined.  At  the  comple- 
tion of  this  course  the  child  was  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  one  of  the 
trades.  But  the  belief  is  gradually  spreading  that  a  14  or  16  year  old  joume3rman  in 
any  trade  is  not  wanted.  The  tendency  at  present  is  toward  the  development  of  more 
elementary,  or  prevocational  courses,  in  the  hope  that  the  boy  may  be  interested  in 
vocational  work  early,  but  also  that  he  may  be  held  for  the  more  difficult  trade  training 
until  his  age  at  graduation  will  not  be  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  being  absorbed  into 
the  trade  for  which  he  has  been  prepared.  This  is  but  one  of  many  examples  in  the 
educational  history  of  our  country  that  might  be  offered  against  the  present  tendency 
which  has  been  noted,  to  shove  the  high  school  commercial  course  downward  into 
the  elementary  school. 
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The  commercial  educator  of  to^y  has  before  him  a  very  large  number  of  successful 
and  unsuccessful  experiments  in  this  reduction  process,  and,  while  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  make  no  mistakes,  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  pardoned  lightly 
if  he  Mis  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  those  who  have  been  attacking 
similar  problems  in  related  fields  of  education. 

OCCI7PATIONS  OPEN  TO  BOYS  AND  OIRL8  OF  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  AGE. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  organization  of  elementary 
commercial  courses  to  know  what  positions  are  within  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
course  it  is  highly  important  that  a  survey  of  business  needs  be  made.  Such  a  survey 
will  reveal  the  occupations  for  which  special  training  is  necessary.  In  one  community 
it  has  been  found  that  the  following  positions  are  open  to  boys  and  girls  of  grammar 
school  age:  Check  and  cash  girls,  bundle  clerks,  shipping  clerks,  stock  clerks,  general 
office  assistants,  mailing  clerks,  order  clerks,  billing  clerks,  and  typists.  For  none  of 
these  positions  is  training  in  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  required.  The  bookkeeper 
and  the  stenographer  must  possess  more  maturity,  judgment,  etc.,  than  can  be 
expected  of  our  granunar  school  boys  and  girls.  Since  this  is  true -it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  these  subjects  can  be  mastered  below  the  high 
school.  In  passing,  however,  it  might  be  said  that  one  seventh  grade  shorthand  class 
in  a  California  elementary  school  rolled  up  a  total  of  780  mistakes  in  20  transcripts  of 
a  short  letter  dictated  to  the  class  for  the  benefit  of  a  visiting  superintendent  from  the 
East. 

DIFFICULTT  OF  SECURING  A  WISE  ELECTION  AT  SUCH  AN  EARLY  AGE. 

It  is  an  imdisputed  fact  that  there  is  need  of  vocational  education  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  our  schools,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  equal  importance  that  great  diffi- 
culty attends  any  effort  to  help  the  boy  and  the  girl  choose  a  vocation  wisely  at  such 
an  early  age.  With  all  the  cooi)eration  of  parent,  teacher,  princix)al,  and  friends  a 
wise  choice  of  a  vocation  can  not  always  be  depended  upon.  Therefore  it  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  organization  of  any  such  vocational  course  that  the  boy  or 
girl  must  be  permitted  to  elect  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  grade  a  different  line  of 
work  from  what  he  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  if  the  earlier  choice  proves 
to  be  an  unwise  one.  It  also  may  be  emphasized  that  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  elects 
either  a  commercial  or  an  industrial  vocational  course  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade, 
the  way  to  a  higher  education  in  the  high  school  and  college  must  not  be  entirely 
closed.  The  cross -over  from  one  course  to  another,  when  such  courses  are  given  at 
this  early  age,  must  be  made  easy. 

A  certain  school  principal  was  well  within  the  truth  when  he  said  in  substance  to  a 
group  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls:  ''You  are  now  to  choose  the  kind 
of  life  work  for  which  you  desire  preparation  and  you  will  not  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
more  momentous  decision  in  your  lives.  Get  all  the  information  you  can  and  choose 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  imderstanding.  While  your  choice  is  not  neces- 
sarily irrevocable  it  is  highly  important  that  you  begin  your  training  for  your  life 
work  at  this  point  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  alter  your 
decision  later."  The  choice  that  was  open  to  these  boys  and  girls  lay  between 
academic,  industrial,  and  commercial  courses. 

No  commercial  course  in  the  elementary  school  that  blocks  the  way  to  the  high- 
school  academic  course  should  be  tolerated.  This  means,  of  course,  liberal  admission 
requirements  for  the  high  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  should  be  fitted 
for  some  kind  of  profitable  employment  at  the  end  of  his  elementary  course,  but  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  he  should  be  fitted  for  the  same  types  of  commercial  work 
that  are  open  to  the  graduates  of  our  secondary  schools.  There  also  should  be  devel- 
oped in  him  a  desire  for  more  advanced  commercial  education  which  can  be  obtained 
only  by  attending  the  high  school  which  he  should  be  encouraged  to  do  when  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  home  permit. 
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RECENTLY  OROANIZEO  ORAMMAB-8CHOOL  COMMERCIAL  COURSES. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  spasmodic  attempts  to  introduce  vocar 
tional  commercial  education  into  the  grammar  school.  No  very  great  success  has 
attended  these  efforts,  and  the  chief  reason  seems  to  be  found  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  existing  secondary  school  commercial  education  can  be  transplanted  into  the 
school  of  lower  grade. 

A  new  impetus  has  recently  been  given  to  this  movement  by  the  development  of 
the  jimlor  high  school,  and  the  ''six-six  plan."  Therefore  a  thorough  discussion  of  this 
phase  of  commercial  education  is  timely  and  the  following  suggestions  are  offered  for 
your  consideration  in  the  belief  that  any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  are  laboring  with  this  problem  the  difficulty  of  which  is  only 
exceeded  by  its  importance. 

History  of  education  reveals  a  tendency  at  all  times  to  create  new  and  lower  levels 
in  education.  We  are  reminded  that  the  ciirriculum  of  the  early  American  college 
was  in  substance  the  curriculum  of  the  present-day  classical  high  school.  The  edu- 
cator of  to-day  is  apparently  inclined  to  the  belief  that  secondary  education  can  be 
forced  farther  downward  into  grammar  school.  Algebra,  Latin,  German,  and  even 
geometry  are  taught  to-day  below  the  high  school. 

It  is  equally  apparent,  however,  that  these  same  educators  fail  to  realize  that  changes 
in  subject  matter  are  made  imperative  by  the  more  youthful  mind  of  the  grammai^ 
school  child.  A  type  of  algebra  might  well  be  taught  as  a  valuable  review  of  arith- 
metic and  a  helpful  preliminary  preparation  for  the  algebra  of  the  high  school  proper; 
a  type  of  Liatin  such  as  has  been  introduced  into  the  high  school  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
might  well  be  given  consideration  as  an  aid  to  the  mastery  of  the  English  language; 
and  a  type  of  concrete  geometry  that  would  fomillarize  the  pupil  with  the  terminolpgiy 
of  the  subject  both  as  a  matter  of  general  information  and  as  a  preparation  for  higl>- 
school  geometry  would  not  be  entirely  out  of  place.  There  are  some  busineas  subjects, 
modifications  of  which  might  find  a  place  in  an  elementary  school  conmiercial  couisey 
and  of  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject  more  will  be  said  later. 

Commercial  education,  as  offered  in  our  high  schools,  has  passed  through  a  period  of 
evolution.  Its  inception  came  through  a  widespread  demand  for  better  penmanship. 
Bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  business  English,  commercial  geography,  short- 
hand, etc.,  have  been  added,  until  there  has  been  developed  a  complete  four  years' 
course  of  secondary  school  grade.  Universities  are  continuing  the  work  of  the  com- 
mercial high  school  by  offering  courses  in  accounting,  economics,  business  adminis- 
tration, business  organization,  finance,  business  law,  etc.  Now  comes  a  demand  for 
elementary  business  training  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  jimior  high  schools  of 
this  country,  of  which  there  are  now  nearly  400,  the  most  important  attempts  are  being 
made  to  meet  this  demand.  The  following  example  of  the  courses  of  study  along  com- 
mercial lines  offered  by  these  schools  indicates  that  the  oft-repeated  mistakes  in  other 
departments  of  education  are  not  serving  any  useful  purpose  as  guideposts  along  the 
road  of  educational  progress. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


Seventh  year. 


BEQUIEED  SUBJECTS. 


English 5 

Arithmetic 3 

Bookkeeping 5 

Stenography 5 

Penmanship 3 

Geography,  B7 5 

History,  A7 5 

Physical  training 1 


XLKCTITB  SUBJECTS. 


Pupils  may  select  1  of  the  following: 

French 5 

German 5 

Spanish 5 

Music  and  manual  training 6 
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EBQUBSD  8VBJBCT8. 


English 6 

History  and  civics 5 

Bookkeeping 5 

Stenography 5 

Penmanship 2 

Fhysiolc^  and  hygiene 2 

Physical  training 2 


XLXCTIVE  8UBJ1CT8. 


Select  1  of  the  following: 

French 

German. 

Spanish 

Oral   English,   B8;  music,   A8; 
and  t«iih^hl1  training 


5 
5 
5 

6 


Ninth  year. 


English 5 

0>mmercial  arithmetic 5 

Bookkeeping 5 

Stenography 5 

Physical  training 2 


Select  2  of  the  following: 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Music,  or  oral  English,  and  man- 
ual training 

General  science 

Algebra 

Penmanship 


5 
5 
5 

6 
5 
5 
5 


Wherever  work  of  this  character  has  been  attempted  we  find  the  traditional  com- 
mercial subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, commercial  arithmetic,  etc.  The  work  in  these  subjects  has  been  done  none 
too  well  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  therefore  what  can  be  expected  from 
this  latest  educational  blunder. 

The  following  statements  are  quoted  from  a  recent  report  on  work  of  this  character 
that  is  being  done  in  one  of  the  best-known  junior  high  schools  of  the  West,  and  it  is 
tjrpical  of  the  attitude  of  the  average  school  principal  toward  such  work.  The  com- 
mercial educator  will  readily  recognize  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  presented. 

"The  subject  of  bookkeeping  is  offered  in  the  seventh  grade  and  is  conducted 
through  the  three-year  course.  The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  introducing  it  at 
this  time  is  that  the  children  like  it  and  become  more  enthusiastic  over  it  than  do 
pupils  of  regular  high  school  age.  Many  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have 
not  learned  to  get  the  exact  meaning  from  a  printed  sentence  or  paragraph.  They 
soon  realize  that  only  partial  understanding  of  even  one  sentence  means  failure." 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  desirability  of  book- 
keeping from  the  standpoint  of  the  vocation  for  which  boys  and  girls  in  these  schools 
are  being  fitted.  Bookkeeping  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  must  rest  upon  a 
sounder  foundation  than  is  found  In  this  statement  of  the  case  if  its  existence  in  such 
a  course  is  to  be  justified. 

Further  on  in  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  eighth-grade  pupils  ''  learn  the  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  leases,  contracts,  and  deeds,''  and  that  they  also  learn  "how 
real  estate  is  transferred."  The  concluding  sentence  in  the  paragraph  on  bookkeep- 
ing states  that  the  boy  and  girl  are  given  "such  training  as  will  be  of  value  whatever 
may  be  their  position  in  life."  This  surely  does  not  indicate  that  bookkeeping  is 
considered  a  vocational  subject;  and  if  it  is  not,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  justify  it  in  an 
elementary  vocational  course. 

The  absurdity  of  offering  shorthand  to  seventh-grade  students  is  too  apparent  to 
call  for  argument.  The  report  referred  to  above  attempts  to  justify  shorthand  in  the 
elementary  commercial  course  in  these  words:  ''Shorthand  satisfies  the  longing  which 
comes  to  the  heart  of  every  child  for  a  secret  method.  It  satisfies  his  desire  for  short 
cuts.  He  acquires  with  great  satisfaction  the  ability  to  record  whole  sentences  with  but 
a  few  strokes  of  his  pencil.    The  method  used  is  simple,  being  based  upon  syllabic 
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sound."  The  educator  who  wrote  the  report  from  which  the  above  is  quoted  merely 
revealed  his  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject  of  shorthand.  Nowhere  in  any  of  the 
reports  that  are  available  is  to  be  found  any  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  intro- 
ducing bookkeeping  and  shorthand  in  an  elementary  vocational  commercial  course, 
and  yet  in  practically  all  elementary  schools  where  such  a  course  is  offered  these  two 
subjects,  and  others  of  high-school  grade,  without  any  modification  of  content,  are 
to  be  found. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  subjects  which 
might  be  included  in  an  elementary  commercial  course,  but  the  more  important 
subjects  may  be  discussed  briefly  to  indicate  their  general  character,  and  in  consider- 
ing the  course  of  study  presented  you  are  asked  to  remember  that  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  the  high-school  academic  or  commercial  course  remains 
open  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  pursues  it;  that  those  who  complete  it  will  be  fitted  for 
definite  positions  in  the  business  world;  and  that  the  course  includes  no  subjects 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  of  the  eighth  grade,  or  any  other  subjects  not 
essential  to  adequate  training  for  the  positions  such  boys  and  girls  can  fill. 

JUNIOR  HIOH-8CHOOL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

Seventh  year  (no  home  work). — English,  5;  business  arithmetic,  5,  including  rapid 
calculation;  business  writing,  2^  (20  minutes  daily);  geography,  5  (laigely  place 
geography  with  commercial  applications);  history,  5,  commercial  and  industrial; 
physical  training,  2;  physiology  and  hygiene,  1;  manual  training  (boys),  4;  house- 
hold arts  (girls),  4. 

Eighth  year  (no  home  work). — English,  5;  business  arithmetic,  5,  including  rapid' 
calculation;  business  writing,  2}  (20  minutes  daily);  commercial  geography,  5,  ele- 
mentary character;  civics  and  history,  3,  for  citizenship;  typewriting,  5;  first  lessons 
in  business,  5;  manual  training  (boys),  4;  domestic  arts  (girls),  4;  physical  training,  2. 

Ninth  year. — English,  5,  special  emphasis  on  the  commercial  side,  home  work; 
bookkeeping,  5,  home  work;  typewriting,  5,  no  home  work;  general  science,  4,  home 
work;  business  writing  and  business  arithmetic,  5,  itccording  to  individual  need,  home 
work;  physical  training,  2;  Spanish,  5,  for  those  who  do  not  need  business  writing 
and  business  arithmetic  this  year. 

ENOUSH. 

In  the  seventh  grade  no  special  differentiation  is  required  in  this  subject.  Vocabu- 
lary building,  word-study,  simple  letter  forms  used  in  business,  the  more  common 
business  terms,  abbreviations,  spelling,  punctuation,  pronunciation,  paragraphing 
effective  but  simple  style,  oral  expression,  and  descriptive  writing  might  be  men- 
tioned as  important  phases  of  this  course.  One  of  the  principal  things  to  be  avoided 
is  over-emphasis  of  written  work  and  formal  grammar  as  a  distinct  subject  taught 
after  the  usual  fashion.  It  has  been  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  business  English  is 
oral. 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  no  com- 
mercial subject  in  the  high  schools  of  that  State  stands  lower  than  business  arith- 
metic in  the  percentage  of  papers  accepted.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
schools  algebra  is  required  before  commercial  arithmetic  is  begun.  This  situation 
suggests  the  need  of  more  preparation  in  this  subject  before  high  school  is  reached. 
Merely  to  continue  the  present  review  of  arithmetic  in  the  eighth  grade  will  not 
suffice.  There  must  be  elimination  of  much  subject  matter  and  more  drill  on  what 
is  retained.  The  old  subjects  must  be  presented  in  new  dress;  they  must  be  vitalized 
by  the  constant  use  of  material  gathered  from  local  business  concerns  who  are  always 
willing  to  cooperate.    Stocks  and  bonds,  foreign  exchange,  customs  duties,  and  other 
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subjects  whose  terminology  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  children  should  be 
eliminated.  Time  thus  saved  can  be  devoted  to  the  drill  so  essential  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facility  in  handling  the  more  common  arithmetical  computations. 

Local  conditions  will  determine  to  a  large  extent  what  subjects  should  be  eliminated 
and  what  subjects  should  be  emphasized.  Habituate  most  of  the  processes,  as  the 
material  used  will  generally  recur  in  the  same  form,  and  process  habits  must  be  fixed 
to  insiu*e  the  degree  of  facility  required  by  the  average  business  man.  Rapid  work, 
both  mental  and  written,  should  be  given  daily.  This  seems  to  be  the  period  in  the 
child's  education  when  unusual  results  can  be  obtained  from  this  phase  of  arithmetic. 
It  often  happens  that  grammar-school  pupils  surpass  their  high-school  competitors  in 
this  valuable  work. 

When  the  business  arithmetic  of  the  grammar  school  is  what  it  should  be  it  will  be 
necessary  to  devote  very  little  time  to  this  subject  in  the  high-school  commercial 
course.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  offer  an  advanced  arithmetic  course  in  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  when  stocks  and  bonds,  commission,  customs  duties,  and  more  difficult 
bookkeeping  arithmetic  problems  may  be  given. 

BUSINESS  WRITINO. 

There  is  no  better  time  in  the  school  Ufe  of  the  child  to  develop  the  habit  of  good 
writing  than  in  the  grammar  school.  This  is  also  the  period  when  habits  are  most 
easily  formed.  Where  there  are  good  teachers  of  this  subject  enough  has  been  accom- 
plished to  warrant  the  belief  that  every  graduate  of  the  grammar-school  commercial 
course  should  be  expected  to  write  a  hand  that  will  meet  the  approval  of  business 
men  generally. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOORAPHT. 

The  New  York  State  Education  Department  has  announced  that  any  grammar- 
school  student  who  can  pass  the  high-school  examination  in  commercial  geography 
will  be  given  credit  for  that  subject  toward  graduation.  To  secure  this  recognition 
secondary  school  commercial  geography  courses  have  been  introduced  into  the  ele- 
mentary schools  throughout  the  State,  but,  needless  to  say,  very  few  students  have 
been  able  to  pass  the  required  examination.  In  view  of  this  fact  school  authorities 
have  demanded  a  modified  syllabus  in  this  subject  or  an  easier  examination.  Com- 
pliance with  this  demand  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  the  high-school  student  and 
no  such  modification  has  .been  made.  This  is  but  one  of  many  illustrations  that 
might  be  presented  which  point  out  the  futility  of  expecting  high-school  work  of 
grammar-school  boys  and  girls. 

The  elementary  commercial  geography  course  should  begin  with  local,  place  geog- 
raphy and  should  be  extended  to  cover  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the  county, 
the  State,  the  United  States,  and  finally  the  South  American  countries.  World 
geography  of  a  conunercial  character  may  well  be  left  to  the  high-school  course  in  this 
subject.  Important  cities,  rivers,  and  transportation  routes  should  be  studied;  and 
in  brief,  a  general  foundation  should  be  laid  for  the  more  difficult  problem  type  of 
geography  that  is  coming  into  favor  in  secondary  schools.  A  better  knowledge  of 
place  geography  is  of  incalculable  value  to  boys  and  girls  in  business  positions  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  provision  for  this  subject  has  stamped  the  word  failure  on  many 
commercial  courses. 

Local  occupations  and  industries  should  be  studied,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  facts  about  them,  but  rather  that  the  boys  and  girls  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  business  opportunities  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  pupil  often 
enough  knows  comparatively  little  about  any  business  except  that  in  which  members 
of  his  household  are  engaged.  Vocational  opportunity  and  the  need  of  special  train- 
ing for  any  worth-while  occupation  are  to  be  kept  uppermost  in  the  pupil's  mind. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  course  slightly  more  difficult  problem  geography  may  well  be 
introduced  in  the  hope  that  there  may  be  aroused  a  desire  for  more  advanced  work 
in  this  subject. 

HISTOBT  AND  CIVIC8. 

These  subjects  have  a  place  in  any  course  of  study  which  for  many  who  pursue  it 
will  be  a  finishing  course.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  make  them  courses 
in  which  mere  facts  are  learned.  The  duties  and  obligations,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
citizens,  should  be  set  forth  in  an  interesting  manner.  Simple,  historical  material 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  presenting  the  present  status  of  an  American  citizen. 
The  aim  of  the  whole  course  should  be  to  develop  good  citizenship.  Every  board  of 
education,  supported  by  public  funds,  owes  it  to  the  conmiunity  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  citizenship  in  the  community. 

TTPEWRTTINO. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  subject  to  teach,  and  yet  the  grammar-school  student 
can  acquire  a  skill  that  will  add  to  his  chance  of  securing  a  position  when  he  has 
finished  his  course.  Typists  are  always  in  demand  for  copy  and  billing  work.  The 
ability  to  write  about  25  words  a  minute  by  the  touch  method  is  not  too  much  to 
expect.  Continued  practice  in  the  office  will  gradually  increase  this  to  a  speed  com- 
parable with  that  of  skilled  and  mature  operators.  This  will  be  true,  however,  only 
when  the  most  generally  approved  methods  of  instruction  are  used.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  this  subject  in  the  grammar-school  course  is  its  strictly  commercial 
nature.  The  pupil  feels  that  he  is  getting  a  real  business  education,  and  this  feeling 
may  forestall  an  insistant  demand  for  the  more  difficult  subjects  of  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  elementary  commercial  course  which  is 
outlined  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper  and  which  apparently  is  approved  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  does  not  contain  this  subject,  although  short- 
hand is  given  a  place  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years.  Shorthand  without 
typewriting  has  relatively  little  commercial  value. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN   BUSINESS. 

This  course  is  not  one  in  bookkeeping.  It  may  begin  with  the  study  of  the  essentiftl 
business  habits  and  characteristics — coiurtesy,  industry,  punctuality,  initiative, 
dependability,  honesty,  and  many  others.  Concrete  instruction  along  this  line 
should  continue  throughout  the  coiuse.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  a  talk  occasionally 
on  one  of  these  topics.  A  conscious  effort  to  develop  these  and  many  other  busineas 
habits  should  permeate  the  entire  course.  It  is  not  enough,  for  example,  to  know 
that  courtesy  is  a  business  as  well  as  a  social  asset;  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
habit  of  courtesy  be  developed,  and  this  means  continued  practice.  Example  alone 
is  not  enough;  talking  on  these  subjects  will  accomplish  little;  repetition  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  alone  will  secure  the  desired  result. 

Business  men  often  insist  that  they  are  willing  to  train  young  people  for  their  work 
if  they  can  obtain  those  who  are  honest,  courteous,  ambitious,  punctual,  etc. 

In  the  course  which  has  been  called  *' First  lessons  in  business"  the  value  of  saving 
may  be  taught.  The  functions  of  banks  and  the  procedure  in  opening  a  bank  account 
may  be  presented.  Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  make  change;  how  to  keep  simple 
financial  records;  how  to  rule  forms  when  necessary;  how  to  make  out  invoices,  checks, 
notes,  receipts,  and  other  simple  business  papers;  how  to  write  complete  explanations  of 
familiar  business  transactions;  and  how  to  use  ruled  forms  intelligently. 

Business  arithmetic,  typewriting,  penmanship,  and  first  lessons  in  business  should 
be  related  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  their  interdependability.  Geography  and  Eng- 
lish also  may  be  taught  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  other  subjects. 
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An  effort  should  be  made  to  introduce  very  aimple  bookkeeping  toward  the  end  of 
this  course  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  arouse  in  the  pupil  the  desire  to  go  on  into  the 
commercial  course  in  the  high  school.  No  single  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  show 
how  all  the  subjects  of  the  grammar-school  commercial  course  might  be  continued 
with  profit  in  the  school  of  next  hi^er  grade.  Exchange  of  visits  between  high-school 
and  grammar-school  pupils,  together  with  interesting  demonstrations,  will  go  far 
toward  encouraging  pupils  to  remain  in  school  as  long  as  possible.  Business  men  may 
be  invited  to  come  in  and  tell  the  pupils  about  the  increasing  demand  for  higher 
education  in  business.  Negatively,  it  might  be  suggested  that  no  particular  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  job  that  awaits  the  grammar-school  graduate.  There  will 
be  many  positions  open  and  those  who  will  not  go  on  to  the  high  school  should  be 
recommended  for  them  in  so  far  as  their  training  has  been  adequate,  but  no  pupil  who 
will  continue  his  education  should  be  encouraged  to  drop  out  at  the  end  of  his  grammar- 
school  course  by  the  offer  of  an  immediate  position.  The  business  world  can  surely 
struggle  along  without  more  of  such  help  than  economic  pressure  will  naturally  turn 
its  way. 

INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Manual  training  for  boys  and  domestic  art  for  girls  should  be  included  in  both 
years  of  an  elementary  commercial  course.  These  subjects  are  in  no  sense  vocational, 
but  merely  valuable  tndning  as  a  part  of  a  general  education. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Every  boy  and  girl  in  any  course  of  study  should  receive  the  advantage  of  physical 
training  in  order  that  the  development  of  sound  bodies  may  accompany  their  mental 
development.  Nowhere  should  this  kind  of  training  be  emphasized  more  than  in 
a  commercial  course  as  the  strain  of  modem  business  requires  the  highest  type  of 
physique. 

ARTICULATION  WITH  THB  HIOH  SCHOOL. 

Pupils  who  pursue  the  above  course  will  be  well  fitted  for  many  positions  that  are 
open  to  younger  boys  and  girls,  but  they  will  also  be  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  a 
high-school  education  than  they  will  be  if  no  vocational  work  is  included  in  their 
elementary  course.  The  work  of  the  ninth  year  begins  where  the  work  of  the  eighth 
year  leaves  off. 

The  English  is  but  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  earlier  years. 

The  bookkeeping  continues  the  work  given  in  the  eighth  year  under  the  head  of 
"First  lessons  in  business"  and  can  be  covered  in  one-half  the  time  that  is  usually 
devoted  to  it  in  the  first  year  of  the  high-school  course,  because  of  the  foundation  that 
has  been  laid  in  the  elementary  school. 

General  science  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  be  a  part  of  any  high-school 
course  is  offered  in  the  ninth  year. 

Business  writing  and  business  arithmetic  may  be  continued  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  students.  Those  who  have  perfected  a  good  business  hand  in  the 
elementary  school  need  not  continue  penmanship  in  the  high  school.  Those  who 
measure  up  to  the  required  standard  in  business  arithmetic  may  be  excused  from 
this  subject  in  the  high  school;  and  yet,  those  who  need  additional  training  in  both 
these  subjects  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  get  it. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  Spanish  for  the  commercial  student  is  the 
desirable  foreign  language  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  In  some  schools  this 
subject  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  elementary  course,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of 
the  work  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  years  can  be  replaced 
by  foreign-language  study.  It  is  not  likely  that  those  who  are  satisfied  with  an 
elementary  commercial  training  will  soon  be  in  positions  where  a  knowledge  of 
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Spaniflh  will  be  required.    On  the  otilier  hand,  in  almost  any  community  the  high- 
school  commercial  graduate  who  knows  the  Spanish  language  will  find  a  large  demand 
for  his  services. 
The  typewriting  begun  in  the  elementary  school  will  be  perfected  in  the  ninth  year. 

SUMMARY. 

To  summarize,  it  might  be  said  that  any  elementary  commercial  course  is  essentially 
a  vocational  one;  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  vocations  open  to  those  for  whom  the  course  is  intended;  that  the  grammar  school 
graduate  who  knows  place  geography  and  something  of  the  commerce  of  his  country; 
who  has  facility  and  accuracy  in  the  handling  of  arithmetical  problems;  who  can 
write  a  good  busiaess  hand;  who  can  spell,  punctuate,  and  use  good  business  English; 
who  has  some  fundamental  knowledge  of  business  methods,  customs,  and  simple 
record-keeping;  who  has  acquired  business  habits  such  as  have  been  refeired  to  in 
this  paper;  who  can  operate  the  typewriter  with  a  fair  degree  of  fsLOlity;  who  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  obligations  and  rights  inherent  in  good  citizenship;  and  who  has 
developed  a  good  physique  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  how  it  may  be  maintained, 
represents  the  best  type  of  boy  or  girl  that  can  be  offered  to  the  business  public  at  the 
end  of  any  grammar-school  course.  Given  a  fair  degree  of  natural  ability,  such  a 
graduate  may  be  expected  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success  in  the  business  world,  and 
ripen  into  a  valuable  citizen  in  any  community  where  his  life  may  liappen  to  be  lived . 


COMMEROAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  PAUL  MONROE, 
Director  School  of  Education,  Columbia  Univernty,  New  York. 

I.  Obstacles  to  Development  of  an  Adequate  System. 

The  two  great  hindrances  to  the  development  of  adequate  provision  for  commercial 
education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  are,  first,  the  general  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  traditional  literary  and  cultural  education,  and,  second,  the  prejudice 
against  any  differentiation  of  our  educational  organization  which  involves  special 
consideration  and  treatment  of  different  groups  of  pupils. 

The  former  is  the  instinctive  feeling  of  a  people  conservative  in  temperament, 
averse  to  trusting  specialists,  and  interested  primarily  in  matters  other  than  educa- 
tional. It  is  true  that  we  do  not  often  seriously  consider  the  problem  of  education  as 
functional  education  for  the  leisure  of  life,  but  it  is  only  about  a  half  century  ago  that 
Herbert  Spencer  condemned  all  English  education  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  leisure  of  life  alone.  Now  we  consciously  deal  with  education  for  leisure 
under  the  vague  and  fading  caption  of  cultural  education.  But  education  for  leisure 
has  a  value  for  an  industrial  age  and  a  commercial  people  which  has  been  little  con- 
sidered. How  important  this  aspect  of  education  is  even  for  those  industrially  and 
commercially  employed  can  be  realized  by  raising  the  question  whether  the  hours  in 
the  factory  and  office  are  more  influential  in  shaping  chuacter,  developing  reliability, 
and  other  valiuble  social  qualities,  than  are  those  spent  on  the  street  or  in  the  saloon, 
or  in  the  amusements  to  which  the  average  workingman  devotes  his  leisure.  Society 
may  be  more  definitely  influenced,  even  industrially,  by  the  activities  of  the  leisure 
third  of  a  man's  time  than  it  is  by  the  actual  conditions  surrounding  employment. 

Consequently,  our  public  schools,  both  elementary  and  higher,  must  definitely  face 
the  problem  of  training  for  leisure  activities,  and  this  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual  and  his  enjoyment  of  life,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  healthful  or 
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nornuil  conditions,  more  tolerable  political  conditions,  and  an  atmosphere  in  industry 
and  business  which  will  lessen  the  grind,  and  stimulate  the  imagination  to  more  com- 
plex motives  than  the  economic  motive  can  alone  develop. 

The  supplying  of  elementary  instruments  of  all  higher  social  processes  and  the  giving 
of  rudimentary  instruction  for  the  leisure  of  life — ^in  which  individuals  are  primarily 
citizens  rather  than  producers — ^is  about  as  far  as  the  public  school  can  extend  this 
function.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  electives  now.  If  the  present  tendency 
for  transferring  the  two  highest  grades  to  the  secondary  schools  should  prevaQ  there 
will  be  even  lees.  Although  the  elementary  school  will  thus  be  made  more  nearly 
comparable  to  that  of  other  countries,  there  will  be  no  room  whatever  in  it  for  studies 
of  conmiercial  or  industrial  value — ^the  so-called  prevocational  subjects.  However, 
as  our  topic  is  limited  to  the  secondary  schools,  we  may  leave  out  of  consideration  this 
problem  of  prevocational  courses. 

Granting  that  the  elementary  school  has  its  function  accmrately  defined,  the  ques- 
tion then  arises  concerning  the  secondary  school.  Should  the  secondary  course  be 
limited  to  the  very  general  curriculum  of  traditional  character,  or  should  it  provide 
that  educational  training  for  commerce  and  industry  which  our  modem  life  admits 
and  demands?  It  may  be  replied  that  the  many  commercial  schools  which  now 
exist  constitute  the  answer.  But  the  writer  is  considering  the  question  for  the  very 
many  communities  that  have  made  no  such  provision,  not  for  the  few  which  have. 
The  answer  to  this  question  calls  up  the  consideration  of  the  second  of  the  obstacles 
referred  to  in  the  opening  statement. 

In  this  country  the  only  accepted  division  of  responsibility  among  the  various  parts 
of  the  school  system  assigns  to  the  elementary  school  the  inculcation  of  the  rudimen- 
tary arts  and  the  general  cultural  training  which  consists  chiefly  of  information.  To 
the  secondary  school  has  been  assigned — ^with  few  exceptions  until  recently — the 
daasical  procedure  which  is  of  practical  value  only  for  a  few  professions,  but  which 
in  its  relation  to  the  leisure  of  life  ha&significance  for  many.  Naturally ,  such  schools 
appealed  only  to  a  limited  class,  those  destined  for  college  and  the  professions  and  those 
for  whom  life  had  been  relieved  of  its  immediate  vocational  pressure.  To  a  large  extent 
these  latter  were  drawn  from  the  sex  which  has  but  recently  entered  in  any  way  into 
vocation.  The  college  and  university  performed  a  similar  function  for  a  smaller  and 
yet  more  select  class.  For  two  generations,  however,  the  field  of  higher  education  has 
offered  alternatives.  Professional  schools  and  technical  schools  have  grown  up  in 
great  numbers  to  give  youth  the  opportunity  of  direct  vocational  preparation  for  law, 
medicine,  and  engineering,  parallel  to  the  traditional  academic  courses  of  college 
and  univeTsity.  Thislias  taken  place  very  largely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
university.  Here  the  common  purpose  and  ideas  of  the  masses  of  people  find  most 
immediate  reflectian. 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  arguments  would  call  for  a  greater  diversification  of 
education  than  is  now  offered  in  the  secondary  field.  For  the  explanation  of  the  need 
for  greater  diversity  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  characteristic  of  American 
education,  and,  in  fact,  of  American  life,  namely,  the  popular  aversion  to  such  differ- 
entiation of  educational  procedure  as  is  common  in  European  and  in  Latin  American 
cotmtries.  This  aversion  to  further  differentiation  in  our  educational  system  is  no 
doubt  due  to  fundamental  democratic  belief,  the  belief  that  not  only  all  are  created 
equal  so  far  as  social  status  is  concerned,  but  also  that  this  principle  applies  to  indi- 
vidual abilities,  social  traditions,  and  institutional  needs.  In  this  fundamental 
social  feeling  we  find  an  explanation  for  the  prolongation  of  the  elementary  school 
course,  since  thereby  all  children  are  treated  alike  for  the  eight  most  impressionable 
years  of  their  lives.  Out  of  the  same  feeling  also  grew  the  high  school,  the  college  of 
the  people,  whose  course  was  kept  so  general  in  order  to  offend  none. 
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A  similar  feeling  against  special  treatment  of  individual  abilities  and  interests  long 
kept  the  college  from  developing  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  society.  Within 
these  last  few  years  a  broader  toleration  of  further  differentiation  in  our  educational 
system  is  in  evidence.  This  has  affected  particularly  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school  and  gives  opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  the  topic  of  this  paper  as  a  really  vital 
question.  However,  commercial  education  does  not  stand  alone,  as  an  independent 
problem,  but  is  merely  one  part  of  the  more  general  educational  problem.  One  phase 
of  this  very  general  necessity  for  a  much  wider  differentiation  in  every  stage  of  our 
educational  procedure  is  here  to  be  considered.  While  a  European  community  of 
50,000  inhabitants  would  probably  have  a  score  of  types  of  schools,  an  American 
community  of  the  same  size  would  be  satisfied  with  three  or  four  types  at  most,  and 
these  organized  in  a  single  hard-and-fast  series  of  progression.  The  result  frequently  is 
that  the  pupil  has  only  the  alternative  of  going  through  the  regular  procedure  or  of 
being  retarded  until  he  loses  all  interest  and  stimulus,  or  of  being  eliminated  altogether. 

The  very  stability  and  social  efficiency  of  our  educational  system  depends  upon 
an  increasing  differentiation.  Until  democracy  can  contemplate  with  equanimity 
the  formation  of  classes  based  upon  differences  in  interests  and  in  beliefs  we  can  not 
hope  to  approximate  the  perfection  of  organization  and  the  efficiency  of  procedure 
found  in  those  countries  which  calmly  accept  the  fact  that  such  classes  do  exist. 

With  the  acceptance  of  such  differentiation  it  appears  at  once  that  all  children  are 
not  to  be  treated  alike.  Therefore,  one  may  contend  for  the  perfecting  of  a  type  of 
education,  for  instance,  commercial  education  in  secondary  schools,  without  being 
committed  to  the  position  that  it  is  proper  for  all  or,  further,  that  it  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  other  methods  of  education  for  other  groups. 

It  does  not  even  necessitate  the  assumption  that  provision  for  such  education 
should  eliminate  definite  training  for  the  leisure  interests  in  life,  which  are  so  impor- 
tant. 

These  two  fundamental  facts  being  established — ^first,  that  every  stage  of  education 
should  make  some  provision  for  the  proper  use  of  the  leisure  of  life  as  well  as  for  meeting 
its  practical  obligations,  and,  second,  that  every  stage  of  our  educational  system 
demands  very  much  greater  differentiation,  and  therefore  a  variety  of  types  of  schools 
and  courses  of  study — ^we  are  prepared  to  consider  just  what  place  there  is  and  should 
be  for  commercial  education  in  our  secondary  school  system. 

II.  Actual  Status  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Sbcondart  Schools  of 

THE  United  States. 

Speaking  in  economic  terms,  general  cultural  education  is  education  considered 
in  terms  of  consumption  only;  industrial  education  is  concerned  with  the  processes 
of  production;  and  commercial  education  is  the  typo  which  relates  to  the  processes 
of  exchange.  Not  only  educational  tradition  and  custom,  but  also  economic  condi- 
tions, indicate  the  reasons  why  both  the  specialists  and  the  general  public  should  not 
consider  education  in  terms  of  consumption  only.  It  is  only  within  the  last  century 
or  a  little  more  that  even  European  countries  have  given  much  attention  to  educa- 
tion as  affecting  production  and  exchange.  Moreover,  the  change  came  in  these 
countries  only  because  economic  pressure  was  such  as  to  force  consideration  of  the 
possible  relation  of  education  to  industry  and  business. 

In  the  United  States  and,  in  fBct,  in  all  America  natural  resources  have  been  so 
great  and  so  easily  exploited  without  any  special  training  that  little  or  no  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  any  educational  assistance  to  national  growth 
and  aggrandizement.  In  fact,  the  individual,  though  allowed  freedom  and 
initiative,  has  been  given  little  or  no  encouragement  of  educational  character 
toward  economic  achievement.  With  a  closer  approximation  to  the  marginal  stand- 
ards of  the  older  countries  such  training  becomes  increasingly  necessary.  The  vast 
quantities  of  cheap  and  tmskilled  labor  available  through  immigration  has  enabled 
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the  United  States  to  develop  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  technical  skill,  and 
thus  for  another  period  any  attention  to  education  for  production  and  exchange 
was  rendered  unnecessary.  The  undeniable  evidences  that  even  these  advantages 
will  not  enable  the  new  world  to  hold  its  own  in  competition  with  the  old  has  led 
in  recent  years  to  an  interest  in  technical  education  that  must  be  but  a  beginning. 

But  education  for  exchange — commercial  education — ^has  long  been  on  a  different 
footing.  Fifty  years,  even  75  years,  of  endeavor  has  resulted  in  a  system  of  schools — 
partly  private,  partly  public — which  now  reaches  practically  every  urban  center. 
For  commercial  uses  these  schools  are  very  inadequate  to  the  present  situation,  but 
they  at  least  constitute  a  necessary  step  in  educational  evolution.  The  educational 
bearing  of  the  commercial  situation  in  the  new  countries  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  industrial  situation  in  older  countries.  Industrially,  the  natural  resources  of 
which  any  one  might  take  advantage  were  at  hand.  Initiative,  intelligence,  and 
industry  were  the  qualities  which  won.  Every  degree  of  success  was  obtainable. 
•  Commercially,  however,  the  problems  were  much  more  nearly  those  of  a  fully  devel- 
oped and  settled  society.  Not  natural  resources  but  men — ^keen,  intelligent  competi- 
tors for  success — ^were  the  materials  to  be  dealt  with.  Consequently,  special  training 
added  an  advantage  to  skill  and  resourcefulness,  even  if  it  did  not  replace  them. 
Therefore,  some  form  of  business  education  has  found  place  in  American  life  from 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Until  recently  all  this  training  was  of  private  character.  As  business  was  con- 
ducted with  little  or  no  governmental  oversight  or  direction,  business  education 
depended  entirely  upon  business  desires,  standards,  and  methods.  These  special 
schools,  though  rudimentary,  performed  a  great  service,  as  business  schools  still  do. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  probably  more  than  2,000  of  these  schools,  having  an 
annual  group  of  students  niunbering  fully  200,000.  This  estimate  is  beyond  the 
actual  figures  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  which  show  an 
attendance  of  over  160,000;  but  the  larger  estimate  also  comes  from  this  office. 

But  special  schools  provide  for  merely  the  routine  conduct  of  business.  Their 
fundamental  work  is  bookkeeping,  to  which  is  added  a  very  large  attention  to  secre- 
tarial training  based  on  typewriting  and  stenography.  Aside  from  this  they  give 
some  little  attention  to  commercial  law  and  a  few  other  more  rudimentary  business 
subjects.  These  schools  do  not  attack  the  real  problems  of  business.  They  have 
no  concern  for  the  expansion  of  business,  they  afford  no  training  for  business  leader- 
ship, they  give  no  consideration  to  business  as  a  social  process  or  as  a  great  national 
interest,  they  see  nothing  of  its  relation  to  foreign  fields  and  foreign  affairs.  In  crises 
like  the  present  they  have  nothing  to  offer  to  enable  men  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  opportunities. 

For  nearly  25  years  this  system  of  private  business  schools  has  been  supplemented 
by  commercial  courses  in  public  high  schools,  and  more  recently  by  commercial  hig}i 
schools — institutions  in  our  public-school  system.  Of  these  special  institutions  there 
are  few,  but  including  the  hig^  schools  which  offer  special  commercial  courses,  public 
commercial  schools  now  total  about  2,000  according  to  last  year's  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  number  of  students  in  them  is  slightly  less  than  the  number  in 
the  private  commercial  schools  of  various  types. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  these  public  schools  and 
the  number  of  their  students.  Ten  or  15  years  ago  it  seemed  that  they  would  replace 
the  private  business  schools,  which  were  then  decreasing  in  number  and'attendance. 
Recent  business  expansion,  however,  has  so  increased  the  demand  for  any  kind  of 
commercial  education  that  the  private  business  school  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  lease 
on  life,  and  both  types  are  now  increasing  in  number  and  popularity.  The  private 
business  school  has  a  certain  advantage  through  the  narrowness  of  its  curriculum, 
its  more  immediate  contact  with  direct  business,  and  the  atmosphere  of  business  life 
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which  it  can  aasiinilate  bo  much  better  than  the  public  school.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  public  schools  must  soon  outrank  the  private,  owing  to  the  broader  grasp  of  the 
problem  which  they  can  take. 

III.  The  Problem  of  Pubuc  CoMMERaAL*  Educahon  of  the  Secondart  Grade. 

Undoubtedly  for  the  immediate  future  the  great  problem  of  commercial  training  is 
the  organization  of  a  secondary  education  that  will  place  within  the  reach  of  practi- 
cally every  youth  of  secondary-school  age  in  the  country  the  opportunity  for  a  com- 
mercial education,  which  shall  not  only  prepare  him  for  a  business  life  but  at  the  same 
time  be  a  genuine  education.  The  problem  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  private 
business  schools,  and  in  fact  wholly  different  from  a  mere  preparation  for  the  routine 
of  business.  There  are  many  problems  involved.  The  whole  matter  is  to  be  viewed 
very  much  more  broadly  than  the  old  time  commercial  education.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  educational  as  well  as  a  commercial  process,  presenting  problems  for 
expert  schoolmen  as  well  as  for  expert  business  men.  The  work  is  not  to  be  so  inten- 
sively technical  as  heretofore,  but  much  more  practical.  It  is  to  include  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects.  It  is  to  be  concerned  with  business  from  the  social  and  the  national 
as  well  as  from  the  individual  point  of  view. 

Such  public  commercial  schools  are  great  educational  enterprises,  usually  experi- 
ments as  yet,  having  the  service  of  well-trained  teachere  and  of  directors  with  a  broader 
grasp  of  problems.  In  fact,  we  have  already  reached  the  situation  in  some  of  our  com- 
munities where  the  commercial  high  school  is  sought  in  preference  to  the  ordinary 
high  school  because  of  the  better  general  education  which  it  can  offer.  This  advantage 
lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  while  it  may  teach  muchi  the  same  group  of  subjects  as  the 
standard  high  school,  they  are  taught  with  the  specific  object  of  application,  which 
gives  them  greater  educational  value.  Thus,  modem  languages,  mechanics,  com- 
mercial geography  in  a  broader  sense,  economics,  sociology,  psychology  in  its  applica- 
tion to  advertising  and  business,  can  all  be  made  to  yield  just  as  great  educational 
values  as  when  they  are  taught  from  the  cultiural  point  of  view  alone. 

There  are  many  problems  which  arise  concerning  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
these  types  of  education.  It  is  realized  that  up  to  the  present  much  of  commercial 
education  has  been  experimental  only.  Even  those  problems  which  to  the  commercial 
educator  seem  to  be  definitely  settled  may  to  the  general  educator  appear  quite  unde- 
cided. But  to  say  the  least,  great  advance  has  been  made,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
recognition  of  the  experimental  natiu-e  of  the  present  work. 

There  are,  first,  the  problems  of  organization  and  control .  Is  it  best  that  commercial 
education  shoiild  be  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  system  of  secondary  schools  or 
should  it  have  the  nature  of  continuation  school  work  as  it  has  in  continental  countries? 
The  answer  so  far  has  been  in  favor  of  the  former  alternative.  Is  it  better  that  the  work 
should  be  organized  in  ordinary  high  schools,  or  should  it  be  separated  from  other 
secondary  work  and  form  an  independent  commercial  high  school?  The  answer  so 
for  has  been  in  favor  of  special  courses  in  the  regular  schools.  This  is  because  of  the 
democratic  nature  of  our  public  school  system  and  because  few  communities  can 
afford  the  independent  school,  when  the  special  courses  are  quite  feasible.  But  the 
answer  based  on  practical  success  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  specially  organized 
school.  Third,  should  such  special  schools  be  placed  under  special  authority  or 
should  they  be  imder  the  control  of  the  general  educational  authority  of  the  typical 
school  board?  Here  again  in  the  United  States  educators  have  not  broken  with  tradi- 
tion, and  there  is  little  tendency  in  the  commercial  field,  as  there  is  in  the  industrial 
field,  to  place  these  specialized  schools  under  independent  authorities.  Yet  this 
independent  organization  has  given  their  great  success  to  many  of  the  best  schools  of 
Europe.  No  doubt  if  the  near  future  is  to  bring  great  advance  in  the  consideration  of 
social  and  political  aspects  of  commercial  education,  some  such  independent  action 
must  be  taken. 
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Here  is  suggested  the  importance  of  and  interest  in  the  development  of  pubUc 
education  on  the  part  of  business  oiganizations  of  private  or  quasi-public  character. 
Such  a  departure  by  business  organizations  has  not  been  made  in  this  country,  even 
in  regard  to  higher  commercial  schools.  Until  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  higher  schools  it  is  not  probable  that  much  experimentation  will  take  place 
in  the  secondary  field,  however  much  it  is  needed.  Consequently  the  development 
of  the  immediate  future  will  be  that  of  the  high-grade  commercial  high  school  as  a 
part  of  our  public  school  system.  Such  institutions  are  now  found  in  all  of  our  lazge 
communities,  and  in  their  short  period  of  existence  they  have  achieved  an  admirable 
record  and  have  proved  themselves  a  valuable  development. 

IV.  General  Conversion  of  the  Public  to  the  Need  op  Commercial  Education. 

Finally,  the  great  need  is  for  an  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  problems  of  commer- 
cial as  well  as  of  industrial  education.  There  can  be  no  permanent  progress*  until 
people  as  a  whole  realize  that  economic  advance,  general  welfare,  and  political  and 
national  stability  depend  upon  an  adequate  preparation  through  education  for  dealing 
with  business  and  industrial  processes.  It  is  estimated  that  at  present  only  5  per  cent 
of  American  workers  are  actually  prepared  for  their  duties,  either  in  businees  or 
industry.  But  who  shall  decide  what  sort  of  education  will  bring  preparedness? 
Our  leading  business  men  and  business  oiganizations  must  give  large  assistance  here. 
The  part  of  the  educator  should  be  merely  to  organize  and  to  carry  out  what  the 
business  world  and  the  general  public  decide  upon. 

In  the  years  to  come  the  competition  between  nations  will  undoubtedly  become 
very  much  keener  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so  that  the  right  sort  of  education  will 
become  ever  more  and  more  necessary  to  success.  Since  our  own  advantages,  through 
unlimited  natural  resources  and  large  supplies  of  raw  labor,  are  destined  to  become  far 
less  than  in  the  past,  the  only  adequate  recompense  for  the  loss  of  these  advantages  is 
the  same  careful  educational  procedure  which  has  given  some  of  the  continental 
countries  their  present  superior  positions.  There  is  need  of  a  closer  relation  between 
school,  business,  and  industry;  for  a  broader  conception  of  educational  problems 
on  the  part  of  the  school  man;  and  for  a  very  definite  recognition  on  the  part  of  society 
that  education  includes  the  preparation  for  production  and  exchange  just  as  legiti- 
mately as  it  does  for  the  consumption  of  values. 

The  nature  of  education  in  every  age  has  been  determined  by  the  dominant  social 
character  of  that  age.  Thus  education  has  been  religious  when  the  dominant  forces 
were  religious;  literary,  when  the  dominant  Interest  was  in  literature;  militant,  when 
the  dominant  power  was  military;  so  now,  when  men's  interests  are  undoubtedly 
economic  and  industrial,  education  should  respond  to  these  needs. 

It  is  a  very  paiHal  view  of  the  matter  that  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
industrial  and  commercial  interest  is  concerned  merely  with  economic  gain — ^that  is, 
money  making.  The  real  essence  of  it  is  that  our  present  industrial  organization  has 
placed  within  the  grasp  of  every  man  those  higher  interests  of  life  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  possession  of  the  very  limited  favored  few.  Intelligence,  culture,  aesthetic 
appreciation,  and  devotion  to  the  higher  economic  good  of  life,  with  an  amount  of 
leisure  that  will  make  all  of  these  obtainable — ^these  are  now  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Oonsequentiy,  what  our  educational  system  owes  to  each  child  is  first,  the  ability  to 
appreciate,  enjoy,  and  use  these  highest  values  of  life,  and  second,  an  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  perpetuation  and  improvement  of  that  organization  of  society  which 
makes  possible  this  diffusion  of  the  good  of  life.  In  other  words,  modem  democracy 
demands  as  a  guarantee  of  its  own  well-being,  of  its  very  existence,  a  largely  increased 
attention  to  business  and  industry. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  DAVID  SNEDDEN. 
Formerly  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Massachusetts ,  Boston,  Mass. 

I.  There  were  in  American  pubic  secondary  schools  in  the  school  year  1912-13* 
1,300,000  students;  in  private  secondary  schools  120,000  students;  and  in  commer- 
ciai  schools,.  160,000  students.  Of  the  students  in  public  high  schools  it  is  a  safe  esti- 
mate that  one-fifth  were  in  the  so-called  commercial  courses  or  departments.  At 
least  350,000  pupils  are  studying  in  commercial  departments  or  courses  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States. 

These  figures  express  quite  definitely  the  demand  for  commercial  education  in  the 
United  States.  They  do  not  clearly  measure  the  extent  to  which  occupations  of  a 
commercial  character  finally  require  or  absorb  all  those  young  people;  but  they  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  parents  see  in  these  occupations  desirable  oppor- 
tunities for  their  sons  and  daughters.  Let  us  analyze,  first,  the  character  of  the  thou- 
sands of  pupils  taking  commercial  courses,  and,  secondly,  the  general  character  of 
the  instruction  o£fered. 

II.  For  upward  of  half  a  century  private  and  pubic  commercial  sdiools  and  depart- 
ments in  high  schools  have  offered  the  most  accessible  and  inexpensive  opportuni- 
ties available  for  an  education  of  secondary  grade  that  seemed  to  have  a  definite 
vocational  outcome. 

Hence  a  vast  army  of  young  people,  attracted  and  sometimes  fascinated  by  the 
alleged  large  possibilitiee  of  success  in  business  careers  have  sought  the  instructioii 
and  training  offered  through  commercial  courses.  Often  these  youths  have  been 
under  economic  necessity  to  seek  employment  early;  often,  too,  they  have  either 
lost  or  else  never  developed  interest  in,  or  capacity  for,  the  general  studies  of  hig^ 
school  and  college.  Classes  in  commercial  studies  generally  show  a  large  percentage 
of  students  of  mediocre  abiUty,  and  also  a  considerable  percentage  pathetically  eager 
to  get  the  equipment  necessary  to  early  entrance  on  wage-earning  employment.  Into 
these  classes  have  been  forced  or  have  drifted  pupils  not  bright  enough  for  the  col- 
lege preparatory  work  of  the  high  school.     , 

III.  What  have  these  pupil  received?  At  all  times  the  larger  part  of  the  educa- 
tion could  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  (a)  A  variety  of  definite  forms  of  training  in 
skill,  as  penmanship,  typewriting,  stenography,  calculations,  etc. ;  and  (&)  a  variety 
of  forms  of  instruction  in  organized  bodies  of  knowledge  of  a  commercial  character, 
such  as  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  business  forms,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, English  composition,  etc. 

These  forms  of  training  and  instruction  were  assumed  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
successful  pursuit  of  some  conunercial  occupation.  At  first  the  most  practical  of  the 
studies  offered  was  bookkeeping;  later  it  was  stenography  in  the  laigo  majority  of 
schools.  A  variety  of  devices  developed  through  which  to  teach  specific  busineas 
processes.  In  some  cases  ideals  of  business  practice  were  developed  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  teachers  with  strong  personalities. 

Students  finishing  commercial  courses  with  credit  have  often  found  ready  access 
to  the  lower  stages  of  business  occupations,  not  so  much  because  they  were  in  all  cases 
especially  well  trained,  as  because  they  had  survived  a  partial  process  of  selection 
and  had  become  oriented  toward  business.  In  most  recent  years,  nearly  all  private 
and  many  public  commercial  departments  have  equipped  their  students  with  sten- 
ography as  a  quite  definite  vocation.  Probably  they  have  greatly  oversupplied  the 
market,  especially  with  partially  equipped  stenographers. 

IV.  Judged  by  any  adequate  standards,  commercial  education  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  half  century  has,  in  spite  of  its  seeming  successes,  been  in  large 
measure  characterized  by  ill-defined  aims,  poor  organization,  confused  and  unscien- 
tific methods,  and  ignorance,  sometimes  willful,  of  the  general  quality  of  its  output. 
It  has  thrived  on  the  credulity  of  a  public  deprived  of  opportunities  for  thorough  and 
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intelligent  vocational  education  and  tempted  by  the  aUnrements  of  modem  business 
enterprise.  It  has  exploited  successfully  a  large  number  of  devices  which  appeal  to 
an  uninformed  public  as  being  indicative  of  practical  efficiency.  In  public  schools, 
at  least,  It  has  often  furnished  a  refuge  for  the  large  numbers  of  half  competent  pupil 
who  could  not  meet  the  standards  of  the  collie  preparatory  work.  It  has  often  served 
as  a  mongrel  general  education,  thus  giving  employment  to  a  small  army  of  poorly 
equipped  teachers.  Where  schools  have  developed  courses  intended  to  be  vocational 
ruely  indeed  have  either  admission  or  graduation  standards  been  such  as  to  insure  a 
degree  of  selection  and  preparation. 

V.  The  present  is  obviously  a  period  of  rapid  transition  in  secondary  commercial 
education.  Partly  under  the  influence  of  the  general  movement  for  vocational  edu- 
cation during  recent  years,  the  aims  and  methods  of  commercial  education  are  in 
process  of  becoming  more  clearly  defined.  An  increasing  number  of  educators  recog- 
nize that  any  form  of  commercial  education  which  rests  largely  upon  abstract  processes, 
as  so  often  found  in  high  schools  now,  must  in  the  long  run  prove  wasteful  and  inef- 
fective. More  attention  is  being  paid  to  training  in  skill  in  the  various  divisions  of 
commercial  occupations  that  are  being  defined.  Systematic  comparison  of  various 
methods  of  teaching  is  being  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  which  offers  greatest 
economy  and  effectiveness.  We  shall  probably  witness,  in  the  near  future,  a  relative 
decline  in  the  number  of  persons  taking  commercial  courses  in  American  schools  and, 
relatively  speaking,  much  higher  standards  imposed  upon  those  taking  such  work 
and  much  greater  concentration  on  particular  processes.  In  other  words  in  commer- 
cial education  as  in  other  fields  a  transition  is  taking  place  from  a  "  custom  and  faith" 
basis  to  a  scientific  baais,  the  results  of  which  may  be  expect^  to  be  far  reaching. 
Among  special  developments  impending  are  probably  the  following: 

YI.  It  will  be  found  that  there  are  many  commercial  occupations  which  aro  not 
yet  definitely  analyzed,  but  for  which,  when  analyzed  and  defined,  sytematic  train- 
ing can  be  given.  The  beginning  of  this  movement  we  find  now  in  the  interest  devel- 
oping in  the  direction  of  training  for  salesmanship,  for  office  administration,  for  field 
salesmanship,  for  advertising,  and  the  like.  Accompanying  the  resulting  splitting  up 
of  the  general  field  of  commercial  education  we  may  expect  many  of  the  more  general 
studies,  such  as  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  and  others,  to  lose  their  place 
and  importance,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  may  expect  a  very  considerable  accession 
of  specific  training  processes. 

VII.  Very  probably  commercial  education  in  the  future  will  make  extensive  use  of 
so-called  "part-time  training. "  by  means  of  which,  after  a  brief  introductory  period, 
the  novice  will  spend  part  of  his  time  in  the  lower  stages  of  the  commercial  occupa- 
tions and  the  remaining  part  in  schools,  seeking  systematically  to  correlate  the  prac- 
tical experience  gained  in  the  commercial  pursuit  with  the  technical  knowledge  and 
training  which  the  school  is  able  to  impart.  A  right  part-time  program  of  educatiop 
offers  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  expense  of  vocational  education,  problems  which 
to-day  are  appalling  the  advocates  of  generally  developed  vocational  education. 
Furthermore,  a  system  of  part-time  training  extending  over  a  series  of  years  will  make 
for  the  laigest  possibilities  of  training  for  directive  and  managerial  positions,  a  phase 
of  commercial  training  now  receiving  most  unsatisfactory  treatment. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  COLLEGES  OF  COMMERCE. 

By  DAVID  KINLEY, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Univenity  of  Illinois. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  undergraduate  course  was  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
American  colleges.    In  all  of  them  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  constituted  the 
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main  lines  of  study  of  all  students,  especially  for  the  first  two  years.  In  junior  and 
senior  years  students  were  expected  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  ''mental  philosophy, " 
psychology,  history,  natural  science,  and  other  subjects  that  were  too  dangerous,  or 
too  difficult,  or  too  high,  to  be  put  within  the  reach  of  freshmen  and  sophomores.  In 
a  few  cases  liberalism  ran  riot  in  permitting  access  to  the  study  of  modern  foreign 
languages  and  literature.  The  high-school  course,  or  that  of  the  private  academy, 
took  its  character  from  that  of  the  college .  The  growth  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  later 
of  the  social  sciences,  in  time  made  it  necessary  not  only  to  diversify  the  college  cur- 
riculum, but  to  provide  several  curricula  to  be  chosen  according  to  the  future  profes- 
sions of  different  classes  of  students.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  multiplication 
of  vocations  has  created  a  demand  for  vocational  courses  that  will  train  young  men  to 
fill  them.  We  find,  therefore,  a  considerable  number  of  four-year  courses  listed  even 
in  the  same  institution,  any  one  of  which  may  be  chosen  by  students  according  to  the 
calling  or  profession  which  he  intends  later  to  fill.  These  courses  bring  together  sub- 
jects of  study  which  are  supposed  to  be  specifically  adapted  to  train  young  aspirants 
for  service  in  special  callings.  A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  study 
of  the  high  school.  The  ordinary  college  undergraduate  course,  therefore,  has  become 
in  many  cases  a  somewhat  intensely  specialized  course.  This  movement  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  newer  western  universities  and  coUeges  where  the  economic 
factor  in  the  lives  of  the  students  has  been,  at  least  until  now,  more  influential  than 
other  factors  in  determining  their  choice  of  studies.  Where  the  economic  factor  has 
forced  eastern  institutions  to  recognize  it  by  providing  courses  of  study  preparatory  to 
new  callings,  acquiescence  has  largely  taken  the  form  of  providing  advanced  or 
graduate  courses  of  study,  of  special  character,  to  be  based  upon  a  general  under- 
graduate college  course. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  demand  has  been  for  vocational  or  professional 
courses  side  by  side  with  the  older  general  four-year  college  undergraduate  course .  This 
proceeding  has  made  it  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  preparatory  or  secondary 
school  training  leading  to  those  courses.  Just  as  the  demand  from  large  and  economie- 
cally  powerful  classes  of  the  people  for  college  courses  that  would  be  specifically 
adapted  to  their  needs  has  produced  the  specialized  undergraduate  course  in  engi- 
neering, commerce,  and  other  fields,  there  has  been  in  consequence  a  more  or  leas 
insistent  demand  for  parallel  courses  in  the  secondary  schools  in  order  to  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  great  numbers  who  can  not  go  farther  in  their  education.  Side  by  aide 
with  the  pressure  of  this  demand  has  been  that  exerted  by  people  who  think  that  a 
specialized  college  course  should  have  a  special  kind  of  preparatory  training.  There- 
fore, the  question  of  entrance  requirements  to  these  college  courses,  of  which  the  col- 
lege or  school  of  commerce  is  the  one  under  our  consideration,  has  become  a  live  issue. 

For  some  reasons  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  young  men  who  are  ultimately 
to  go  into  business  might  have  that  liberal  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  cultural,  train- 
ing which  is  the  result,  or  supposed  to  be  the  result,  of  a  general  college  course.  But 
as  I  have  intimated,  economic  pressure  has  hitherto  made  this  impossible,  at  any  rate 
in  this  country.  It  is  impossible  in  any  country  in  which  successive  groups  of  lower 
economic  classes  rise  to  higher  economic  positions  and  develop  higher  economic  ambi- 
tions; for  they  will  push  to  get  into  these  superior  positions  by  the  shortest  road,  and 
so  neglpct  any  part  of  education  which,  however  beneficial,  is  yet  only  incidental  to 
their  main  purpose.  The  same  argument  applies  pari  passu  to  boys  in  the  secondary 
schools  who  are  not  able  to  go  forward  to  a  college  education,  whether  general  or  special. 

In  consequence,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
entrance  requirements  to  college  courses  in  commerce  and  other  special  lines.  The 
entrance  requirenents  to  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  seem  to  show  different 
principles  of  selection  according  to  the  views  of  the  authorities  in  control.  We  can 
trace,  first,  the  influence  of  the  party  of  conservatism,  which  insiBts  that  the  entrance 
Requirements  for  the  old  college  course  are  sufficient  for  all  purposes.    Under  the 
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presBure  of  popular  demand  they  have  indeed  yielded  at  some  points,  such  as  insistence 
upon  Greek,  and  in  more  cases,  upon  Latin.  We  find,  in  the  second  place,  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who  think  they  can  shape  up  a  group  of  secondary  school  subjects 
which  have  some  ideal  relation  to  the  course  of  study  which  the  boys  are  afterwards 
to  take.  Still  a  third  party  insists,  having  the  interests  of  the  high  schools  only  in 
view,  that  whatever  the  high  schools  teach  should  be  an  acceptable  training  for  any 
college  course.  They  make  a  few  concessions,  such  as  the  provision  of  Latin  or  modem 
foreign  language  for  particular  college  coiuses,  but  as  a  general  proposition,  what  the 
high  schools  provide,  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  adequate,  whether  it  be  in  tyx>ewriting, 
stenography,  and  agriculture,  or  I^tin,  history,  and  English.  What  may  be  called  a 
BubxMurty  of  this  group  is  made  up  of  those  who  say  that  the  high-school  course  of  study 
should  have,  in  other  words,  a  local  color,  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  community  even  though  they  are  not  going  to  college.  They  resent  what 
is  called  the  attempt  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  dictate  the  high-school  courses; 
but  they  are  acquiescent  in  the  counter  proposal  that  the  high  school  courses  shall 
dictate  what  the  college  may  get. 

There  is  a  group  of  extremists  of  the  last  two  classes  who  have  succeeded  in  some 
conmiunities  in  securing  the  passage  of  laws  requiring  that  State-supported  institu- 
tions, at  any  rate,  must  give  credit  for,  or  recognize  for  entrance,  anything  which  the 
high  schools  provide. 

When  we  consider  the  reasons  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  particular  high-school 
programs  of  study  we  are  likely  to  find  the  dominant  influence  to  be  the  supposed 
educational  necessities  or  desires  of  the  people  of  the  particular  community  in  which 
a  high  school  is  located.  Is  the  town  a  mining  town?  Then  the  high  school  should 
have  some  studies  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  industrial  situation  there.  Is  it  a  com- 
mercial town?  Then  bookkeeping,  stenography,  commercial  law,  and  similar  subjects 
should  be  the  intellectual  pabulum  of  the  boys  from  14  to  18  in  the  high  school.  Is  it 
an  agricultural  conununity?  Then  every  boy  must  study  agriculture  or  rural  socio- 
logy, or  something  with  the  adjective  ''rural "  prefixed.  The  subject  which  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  public,  which  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  for  a  time,  must 
be  put  into  the  public  schools,  whether  it  be  so-called  temperance  reform,  agricul- 
tural conservation,  sewing  and  cooking,  sex  hygiene,  stenography,  or  commercial  law. 

Several  of  these  principles  of  selection,  conflicting  as  they  are,  must  undoubtedly 
be  accepted  in  the  construction  of  any  scheme  of  entrance  requirements.  We  can  not 
ignore  accepted  pedagogical  principles,  the  conclusions  of  exi)erience  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  different  subjects,  national  and  local  interests,  or  the  possibility  of  stimulating 
pupils'  interest  through  subjects  specifically  preparatory  to  their  future  courses  of 
study.  Therefore  the  subjects  of  study  preparatory  to  a  college  course  in  commerce, 
to  be  acceptable,  should  meet  certain  standards.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  furnish 
what  is  commonly  called  mental  training.  That  is  to  say  they  should  develop  the 
intellect,  train  the  mind. 

The  most  important  thing  for  success  in  any  business  career,  always  aside,  of  course, 
from  character,  is  intellectual  ability;  the  power  to  observe,  marshal,  and  interpret 
accurately  facts  or  data  concerning  business  matters.  But  mental  training,  this  power 
to  observe  and  assemble  or  arrange  and  to  interpret  data,  may  be  gained  through  the 
study  of  any  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  subjects. 

The  study  of  languages,  properly  taught,  certainly  gives  this  mental  power.  The 
study  of  sciences,  again  prox>erly  taught,  also  does  so.  The  study  of  history,  again 
conditioned  on  being  well  taught,  also  will  give  it. 

Mathematics  is  also  a  subject  which  gives  that  mental  training,  keenness  of  obser- 
vation, and  ability  to  make  fine  distinctions  which  is  called  for  in  all  relations  of  life, 
and  which  therefore  should  characterize  the  educated  man,  however  imperfectly 
educated,  from  the  ignorant.  Other  studies  have  special  values  for  this  purpose. 
Since,  however,  the  subjects  which  will  yield  this  training  are  numerous  and  can  not 
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all  be  taken,  at  any  rate  by  the  same  students,  we  must  consider  whether  there  is 
any  test  of  exclusion  which  we  can  apply.  I  think  there  is.  Some  people  insist  that 
the  high  school  commercial  subjects — ^bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  others — ^afford  the  necessary  mental  training  and  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  specifically  preparatory  to  the  college  course.  They  urge, 
therefore,  that  these  subjects  may  properly  be,. at  any  rate,  the  principal  part  of  the 
commercial  preparatory  courses.  Without  discussing  just  now  the  validity  of  these 
claims,  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  the  subjects  in  question  fail  to  meet  one  important 
test.  This  is  a  democratic  coimtry.  There  are  certain  conmion  notions,  standards, 
principles,  ideals,  running  through  the  woof  and  warp  of  the  life  of  its  people.  These 
are  and  should  be  the  common  intellectual  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  country. 
For  example,  they  should  all  have  proper  knowledge  of  our  form  of  government,  its 
purposes,  its  aims,  its  ideals.  They  should  all  know  something  of  the  duties,  respon- 
sibilities, and  aims  of  citizenship  in  a  country.  They  should  know  something  of  its 
history  and  of  its  language;  of  its  present  method  of  life.  In  short,  they  should  all 
get  in  their  course  of  study  at  school  (and  the  earlier  the  better,  and  therefore  for  our 
purposes  in  the  high  school)  those  ideas  which  diBtingiiiflh  American  life  and  citizenship 
from  any  other,  and  which  are  therefore  the  common  element  in  the  thought  and  life 
of  our  people.  Some  of  the  high  school  commercial  subjects  yield  this  training  but 
slightly,  and  others,  as  stenography,  not  at  all.  Those  which  do  not  should  be 
excluded  unless  they  can  come  in  under  some  p]:inciple  yet  to  he  difcussed.  Sub- 
jects which  will  accomplish  this  purpose  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  mental  training 
required  are  history,  literature,  civics,  economics.  Therefore  they  are  necessary  sub- 
jects for  a  high  school  course  of  study  for  a  prospective  college  commercial  student, 
and  one  or  more  of  them  should  be  taken  by  him.  Therefore  we  make  place  at  least 
for  history  and  literature. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  substance  of  common  knowledge  in  every  community 
and  country  in  classes  of  variously  educated  people  that  each  member  of  that  claas 
must  know  if  he  is,  so  to  speak,  to  hold  his  own  in  ordinary  conversation  and  in  the 
relations  which  he  bears  to  the  rest  of  his  group.  This  is  as  true  of  business  men  as  of 
others.  Some  of  this  kind  of  knowlec^ge  should  be  gotten  early.  The  commercial 
studies  do  not  meet  this  test.  But  some  study  of  science  contributes  to  the  purpose, 
and  therefore  should  be  part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  every  prospective 
biudnessman. 

Should  the  preparatory  course  for  a  college  of  commerce  include  the  commercial 
subjects  because  they  are  specifically  preparatory  to  the  college  course?  If  so,  to 
what  extent?  By  specifically  preparatory  subjects  I  mean  subjects  of  the  same 
tenor,  though  of  lower  grade,  as  those  of  the  prospective  college  course.  These  are, 
as  usually  enumerated,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  stenography,  typewrit- 
ing, business  law,  business  organization  and  management,  and  sometimes  commercial 
geography  and  economic  or  industrial  history. 

These  subjects  have  the  advantage  of  stimulating  the  special  interest  of  the  com- 
mercial student  in  a  college  preparatory  course.  That  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  A  college  of  conmierce  is  one  whose  program  of  study  is  intended  pri- 
marily to  increase  the  student's  efficiency  as  a  bread wixmer  rather  than  as  a  citizen. 
It  is  vocational  or  professional  in  its  aim  and  probably  will  become  more  strictly  so 
in  the  future.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  prepare  for  clerical  positions  but  for  executive 
or  managerial  places  of  more  or  less  authority  and  responsibility. 

The  high-school  pupil  who  intends  to  go  into  business  certainly  has  a  special  interest 
in  subjects  that  will  prepare  him  professionally  or  vocationally.  He  wants  to  get  into 
touch  with  these  subjects  early  in  his  career  of  study.  We  can  not  afford  to  repress  this 
interest  but  must  rather  stimulate  it.  To  do  so  we  must  include  some  commercial 
Bubjects  in  the  high-school  curriculum,  and  they  should  be  those  which,  besides 
merely  stimulating  interest,  also  meet  other  tests  of  fitness.    As  we  shall  see  later. 
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commercial  geography ,  economic  history,  bookkeeping,  and  perhaps  business  law 
do  so,  and  therefore  on  this  ground  should  be  included  to  some  extent. 

Again,  of  the  influences  operating  to  determine  what  subjects  shall  be  accepted  for 
entrance  upon  college  commercial  courses,  the  public  demand  for  more  or  less  voca- 
tional subjects  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  schools  belong  to  the  people.  As 
the  groups  in  society  to  whom,  one  after  another,  the  way  to  higher  education  has  been 
opened  with  the  spread  of  democracy  have  become  more  numerous,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  courses  of  study,  collegiate  and  secondary,  which  would  be 
especially  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  separate  classes.  This  in  a  large  measure  is  the 
reason  for  the  ever  increasing  variety  of  college  and  high  school  courses.  Now, 
popular  demand  is  not  always  well  thought  out.  Therefore,  many  subjects  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced  whose  educational  value  has  been  small,  and  whose 
popularity  was  ephemeral.  Publicly  supported  institutions,  like  high  schools  and 
State  imlversities,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Fdvate  or  endowed  institutions  are  less  so,  but  can  not  in  the  long  run  escape  &om  the 
influence.  They  too  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  it  more  or  less.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  high  school  programs  have  come  to  include  a  large  number  of  subjects 
which  a  few  years  ago  professional  educators  regarded  as  unsuitable,  and  some  of  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  so;  or  that  even  now  they  contain  some  subjects  of  doubtful 
educational  value.  For  the  influence  of  this  public  demand  for  vocational  subjects 
sometimes  has  been  more  powerful  than  has  the  opinion  of  educators  on  their  educi^ 
tional  value,  in  inducing  colleges  and  universities  to  accept  some  quasi-vocational 
studies  for  entrance  to  commercial  courses.  Therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  results  of  this  public  opinion  as  reflected  in  high  school  programs. 

Here  again  we  find  an  argument  for  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  commercial  subjects. 
But  they  should  be  those  which  meet  other  tests  than  this  one.  Such  are  book- 
keeping and  business  law.  These  meet  more  or  less  successfully  the  tests  of  mental 
training,  specific  preparation,  general  information,  and  popular  demand. 

For  commercial  arithmetic  the  ailment  appears  to  me  not  to  be  so  strong.  Ab 
usually  taught  it  is  but  the  application  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  learned  in  the 
grade  schools  to  the  material  of  this  special  field.  To  be  sure  it  will  make  the  student 
more  expert  in  the  practice  of  these  principles,  but  he  learns  no  new  principles,  and 
the  practice  can  merely  give  a  certain  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  old  ones. 
Moreover,  the  subject  is  usually  carried  to  a  degree  of  refinement  in  application  which 
is  not  found  in  business  practice,  and  the  knowledge  gained  is  not  likely  to  remain 
with  the  student  until  he  gets  into  business.  The  subject  therefore  has  little  advantage 
in  the  high  school  curriculum  under  any  of  the  tests  proposed.  There  has  been  a 
recent  extension  of  the  term  "commercial  arithmetic"  to  include  a  certain  part  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  business  organization  and  management.  In  so  &r  as  this 
subject  is  covered  more  may  be  said  in  favor  of  its  inclusion,  but  it  will  be  better  to 
discuss  business  organization  and  management  by  itself. 

Business  organization  and  management  is  a  comparatively  new  subject  in  college 
and  school  curricula.  Perhaps  it  most  frequently  is  simply  a  study  of  the  methods  of 
the  legal  organization  of  corporations,  partnerships  and  similar  business  groups.  There 
is  little  study  of  the  internal  oiganization  and  management  of  important  businesses. 
Indeed,  the  subject  matter  of  this  whole  field,  aside  from  the  purely  legal  method  of 
the  creation  of  the  business  firm,  is  vague,  not  well  digested,  and  not  yet  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  teaching.  Moreover,  it  is  seldom  well  taught.  Few  high  school  teachers  have 
the  knowledge  or  business  experience  necessary  to  teach  it  in  a  profitable  way.  The 
knowledge  which  it  imparts  is  of  doubtful  value  because  of  the  frequent  changes  in 
business  methods.  Therefore,  until  the  subjects  meet  more  completely  those  tests 
which  would  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  suitable  subject  of  study  for  the  yoimg 
mind,  it  is  better  left  out.  The  legal  part  of  the  subject  can  be  as  well  treated  under 
business  law. 
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Bookkeeping  Lb  a  subject  which,  if  properly  taught,  affords  considerable  mental 
training,  gives  a  certain  amount  of  useful  information,  and  prepares  the  pupil  for 
accountancy  of  college  grade.  The  subject  matter  of  bookkeeping  can  be  used  to 
teach  analysis  and  syntheaLs,  order,  and  accuracy,  and  incidentally  be  made  a  basis  of 
inquiry  into  various  lines  of  human  activity.  Under  school  teachers  with  a  sufficiently 
broad  view,  it  might  even  be  made  to  a  certain  extent  a  cultural  subject  as  well  as  a 
vocational  one.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very  seldom  taught  from  this  point  of  view,  or 
with  this  aim.  Nevertheless,  because  it  meets  the  important  tests  mentioned  above 
room  must  be  made  for  it  in  the  preparatory  commercial  course. 

It  is  doubtful  in  my  opinion  whether  stenography  and  bookkeeping  meet  to  a 
sufficient  extent  any  of  the  tests  mentioned  sufficiently  well  to  justify  their  inclusion 
as  part  of  the  preparatory  commercial  course.  Some  teachers  of  these  subjects  insist, 
to  be  sure,  that  they  afford  a  certain  degree  of  culture  and  mental  discipline.  It  may 
be  that  they  do.  Indeed,  any  subject  or  even  physical  exertion  which  requires  study 
and  attention  makes,  in  a  measure,  for  mental  discipline.  The  only  substantial 
argument  for  the  inclusion  of  these  subjects  seems  to  me  to  be  that  there  is  something 
of  a  popular  demand  for  them.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  fail  to  meet  all 
tests  except  a  popular  demand,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  not  proper  courses  for  credit 
for  college  entrance,  although  they  are  important  incidental  arts  that  every  student  in 
a  commercial  course  should  practice. 

For  the  study  of  business  law  more  can  be  said.  The  subject,  if  properly  taught,  is 
one  that  can  be  made  to  afford  considerable  mental  training  and  to  give  a  mass  of 
valuable  information.  The  subject  matter  of  the  study  is  susceptible  of  systematic 
presentation  and  discussion,  and  incidentally  a  knowledge  of  it  assists  in  the  study  of 
other  subjects. 

The  conclusion  of  this  discussion  concerning  the  subjects  that  are  commonly 
regarded  as  specifically  preparatory  to  the  commercial  course  in  college  is,  then,  that 
such  of  these  subjects  as  meet  reasonably  well  the  tests  of  furnishing  mental  training, 
giving  information  valuable  either  for  citizenship  or  for  the  common  life  of  the  group 
to  which  these  students  will  belong,  of  stimulating  the  pupils'  interest  and  recognizing 
the  principles  of  democratic  control  over  the  school  courses,  must  be  admitted  to  the 
preparatory  commercial  course.  Of  the  whole  group  of  these  commercial  subjects 
those  which  do  meet  the  requirements  mentioned  are,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
bookkeeping  and  business  law,  together  with  conmiercial  geography  and  economic 
history,  which,  however,  occupy  a  position  between  the  vocational  and  the  cultural 
subjects. 

There  are  some  subjects  which,  ordinarily  classed  as  cultural,  from  another  point  of 
Tiew  must  be  considered  as  in  a  sense  vocational.  Therefore  they  have  a  double 
importance  and  a  double  claim  to  inclusion  in  the  preparatory  business  course.  For 
example,  proficiency  in  one's  mother  tongue  is  a  subject  which  we  would  put  first  in 
importance  for  the  business  man  who  is  to  occupy  a  large  field.  This  is  to  be  obtained 
not  only  by  the  study  of  literature,  but  by  constant  practice,  written  and  spoken,  in 
familiar  speech.  The  training  should  reach  out  not  only  to  give  acquaintance  with 
great  thoughts  of  great  writers,  but  with  affairs  all  throughout  Ufe,  and  look  toward  the 
acquirement  of  a  vocabulary  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  student  both  to 
express  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  emotions  and  ideas,  and  also  to  convey  his  mean- 
ing in  simple  language  about  everyday  affairs,  but  particularly  about  his  business  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  The  large  majority  of  students  in  the  United  States 
who  are  going  into  business  life  in  any  department  will  stay  at  home  and  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  any  phase  of  business  that  would  call  upon  them  for  a  knowledge 
of  any  language  other  thskU  their  own.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  their  interests  demand 
in  a  high  degree  the  fullest  possible  acquaintance  with  their  mother  tongue.  English, 
therefore,  is  a  subject  whose  place  in  the  high-school  program  rests  upon  its  availa- 
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bility  as  a  means  of  general  culture  and  also  its  availability  as  a  means  of  special 
training  for  the  business  career  that  is  to  be  followed  later. 

What  shall  we  say  of  training  in  foreign  languages?  The  demand  of  course  will  be 
for  training  in  modem  foreign  languages,  particularly  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 
For  boys  who  are  planning  to  go  into  mercantile  lines  which  will  bring  them  into 
connection  with  foreign  houses  and  those  doing  a  foreign  business,  argument  is  scarcely 
necessary  in  fovor  of  the  study  of  these  languages.  I  would  urge  them,  too,  for  the 
reason  that,  aside  from  the  advantages  which  come  from  being  able  to  do  business 
with  people  of  other  lands  in  their  native  tongues,  one  is  able  to  do  business  better  if, 
knowing  the  language,  he  can  get  the  point  of  view  of  its  literature,  the  spirit  of  its 
people,  the  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct,  of  life  and  morals,  that  animate  them. 
Indeed,  a  subject  which  gives  such  a  training  is  a  good  thing  for  a  prospective  business 
man,  even  if  he  never  has  any  occasion  to  use  the  language  himself.  He  will  at  any 
rate  have  a  basis  for  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  foreign  people.  In  some 
cases  the  language  will  serve  in  a  measure  as  a  substitute  for  personal  acquaintance 
among  the  people  who  speak  it.  A  man  who  is  going  into  foreign  trade  should  know  the 
people  from  whom  he  is  to  buy  and  to  whom  he  is  to  sell.  If  he  can  not  leam  them 
and  their  characteristics  by  living  among  them  for  a  while,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
leam  them  from  the  literature. 

It  remains  to  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  pupils'  time  should  be  given  to 
each  of  the  subjects  in  his  high-school  course,  or  at  any  rate,  to  each  group.  The 
answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  high  schools,  even  in  their  vocational 
departments,  should  not  be  forced  away  from  their  original  and  permanent  ideal, 
the  training  of  young  citizens  as  well  as  possible  for  the  larger  duties  of  life.  These 
remarks  apply  with  special  force  to  those  high-school  pupils  who  are  later  going  to  the 
commercial  course  in  college,  for  these  will  have  opportunity  later  on  to  get  all  the 
vocational  and  professional  knowledge  and  training  necessary  for  their  purpose. 

But  how  much  time  relatively  shall  we  give,  then,  to  those  various  subjects?  No 
hard  and  faat  answer  can  be  given.  Present  practice,  as  we  Shall  see,  allows  the 
vocational  and  quasi-vocational  subjects  all  the  way  from  one  seventh  to  one-fifth  of 
the  high-school  program.  But  as  long  as  preponderance  of  value  is  attached  to  the 
other  group  of  subjects  the  actual  amount  of  time  given  to  the  vocational  studies  is  not 
of  very  great  importance. 

The  argument,  then,  turns,  in  my  opinion,  strongly  in  favor  of  a  preparatory  course 
of  study  for  prospective  students  of  colleges  of  commerce,  which  is  principally  of  a 
general  or  cultural  character. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  practice  of  some  of  the  universities  and  colleges  which  have 
schools  or  colleges  of  commerce. 

The  University  of  Illinois  prescribes  at  present  for  admission  to  its  college  of  com- 
merce three  high-school  yean  of  English,  two  of  mathematics,  and  one  of  science. 
It  requires  in  addition  either  a  second  unit  of  mathematics,  or  one  of  science,  or  two 
of  foreign  language,  according  to  the  option  of  the  student.  It  requires  in  addition 
four  to  five  units  chosen  by  the  student  from  among  the  languages,  mathematics, 
and  science,  and  finally  permits  the  student  to  offer  three  units  of  vocational  work 
in  bookkeeping,  business  law,  commercial  geography,  and  economic  history,  if  these 
last  two  may  be  so  classed.  In  other  words,  the  student  may  offer  a  maximum  of 
three  units  in  vocational  and  partly  vocational  subjects,  but  12  imits  must  be  from 
the  sciences,  mathematics,  languages,  history,  economics,  and  other  subjects  of  a 
general  character. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  for  admission  to  its  course  in  commerce  calls  for  two 
years  or  units  of  English,  two  of  mathematics,  and  two  of  language,  either  Latin,  or 
French,  or  German.  In  addition  it  requires  eight  units  from  a  group  of  subjects 
made  up  of  history,  civics  and  economics,  and  science,  including  geography.    It 
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accepts  from  one-half  to  four  units  in  commercial  work.    This  is  a  maximum  of  four 
units  in  vocational  subjects. 

At  California  the  requirement  is  two  units  of  English,  two  of^ foreign  language,  two 
of  mathematics,  and  one  each  of  history  and  science.  Two  additional  units,  however, 
must  be  taken  at  the  option  of  the  student  from  mathematics  and  language;  while 
in  addition  will  be  accepted  as  much  as  three  units  of  economics. 

Abroad  we  find  that  candidates  for  admission  to  the  London  School  of  Economics 
must  be  prepared  in  mathematics,  foreign  language,  history,  and  science.  The  bulk 
of  the  preparatory  work  for  entrance  at  Manchester  is  also  in  these  general  subjects. 
At  Antwerp,  in  1913,  the  subjects  prescribed  for  examination  were  bookkeeping, 
arithmetic,  foreign  language,  history,  and  three  of  the  sciences. 

At  Leipzig  and  some  other  places  in  Germany  graduates  of  gymnasia,  realgymnama, 
oberrealschulen,  and  the  higher  commercial  schools  are  admitted  with  modificatioiis 
and  adjustments  with  reference  to  military  service  and  some  other  conditions.  The 
subjects  of  study,  however,  which  are  required  in  Leipzig  in  the  scholars'  depart- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  apprentice  department,  are  in  the  main  the 
languages,  mathematics,  and  sciences.  Room  is  made  for  commercial  arithmetic, 
the  technique  of  commerce,  and  the  equivalent  of  our  business  law,  as  well  as  for 
counting  room,  correspondence,  and  bookkeeping.  Certain  credit  is  given  there  for 
practical  experience  which  as  yet  we  have  not  admitted  in  this  country. 

The  above  institutions  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  representative.  If  we  correlate 
the  requirements  we  see  that  they  agree  in  prescribing  the  mother  tongue,  mathe- 
matics, some  foreign  language,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin,  some  science. 
These  four  lines  of  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  lines  of  requirement.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  conunercial  geography,  all  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
commercial  course  in  all  the  institutions  mentioned  are  acceptable  for  admission  to 
college  courses  other  than  commercial.  These  subjects  make  up  70  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  total  requirements  for  admission,  leaving  about  30  per  cent  to  be  offered  from 
Tocational  or  quasi-vocational  subjects  of  study. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  thus  far  the  colleges  have  given  comparatively 
slight  recognition  to  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  commer- 
cial law,  and  commercial  geography  for  purposes  of  admission  to  college  courses  of 
commerce.  Doubtless  one  reason  for  this  has  been  the  fact  that  in  this  country  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects  has  not  been  well  done.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-trained  teachers  in  these  fields  to  justify  us  in  accepting  them  for  college 
entrance.  It  is  otherwise  in  certain  European  countries.  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 
Paris,  and  very  likely  Buenos  Aires  may  well  be  justified  in  attaching  more  import- 
ance to  these  lines  of  study  for  entrance  upon  collegiate  commercial  courses  than  we 
thus  far  have  done.  But  it  is  important  that  we  should  improve  the  teaching  in 
these  lines  and  as  soon  as  practicable  give  a  larger  recognition  to  them,  for  they  are 
valuable  not  only  for  educational  training  which  may  be  gotten  out  of  them,  but 
because  they  bring  the  student  early  to  a  partial  point  of  view  of  his  future  studies 
and  calling  and  imbue  him  more  or  less  with  the  spirit  and  surround  him  more  or 
less  with  the  atmosphere  that  are  to  be  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  his  professional 
career.  A  boy  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  course  in  commerce  is  likely  to  become 
ambitious  and  lose  interest  in  a  high-school  course  if  it  is  composed  entirely  of  subjects 
that  appear  to  him  to  have  no  direct  relation  to  what  he  is  to  take  up  afterwards. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  these  subjects  should  have  a  due  place  in  the  high-school 
program  of  study. 

Having  regard,  therefore,  to  all  the  influences  which  contribute  to  make  up  the 
high-school  program — ^public  demand  from  an  increasing  number  of  classes  going  on 
to  higher  education,  the  expert  opinion  of  educators,  the  retarding  action  of  the 
conservative  opinion  of  the  believers  in  the  traditional  college  course,  the  necessity 
of  stimulating  or  satisfying  the  desire  of  prospective  commercial  students  by  giving 
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them  an  early  acquaintance  with  some  subjects  of  a  business  character,  and,  finally, 
the  necessity  of  choosing  subjects  which  will  give  the  mental  discipline  which  is 
imperative  in  all  lines  of  study — we  may  say  that  under  prevailing  American  condi- 
tions a  reasonable  program  of  entrance  requirements  will  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

English,  two  to  three  units. 

Mathematics,  through  plane  geometry,  two  units. 

Science,  one  unit. 

Foreign  language,  preferably  French,  Spanish,  or  German,  two  units. 

History,  one  unit. 

Commercial  geography,  one-half  unit. 

Economic  history  and  elementary  economics,  one-half  to  one  unit. 

Bookkeeping,  one  unit. 

Business  law,  one-half  unit. 

Drawing,  or  another  vocational  subject,  one-half  to  one  unit.  This  makes  a  total 
of  from  11  to  13  units. 

For  the  remaining  units,  history,  languages,  science,  mathematics,  should  be 
accepted. 

In  other  words,  for  conditions  as  they  now  prevail,  the  practice  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  country,  for  commercial  courses,  is  substantially  in  accord  with 
educational  opinion.  Whether  that  opinion  and  the  college  authorities  will  have  to 
yield  further  and  accede  to  the  demand  for  credit  in  subjects  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  us,  are  either  not  fit  to  give  the  mental  training  we  want,  or  if  so,  are  not 
capable  of  testing  and  measurement  as  subjects  ought  to  be  for  educational  purposes, 
or  are  adapted  merely  to  train  for  clerical  positions,  depends  largely  on  whether  or 
not  the  teachers  of  these  subjects  are  able  to  develop  them  in  a  more  systematic  way, 
and  to  show  that  they  have  more  substance  for  intellectual  training  than  yet  appears. 

There  is  some  likelihood  that  the  amount  of  vocational  study  preparatory  to  college 
commercial  coiurses  will  increase  as  conoonercial  subjects  of  study  grow.  Busmess 
organization  and  practice,  salesmanship  and  advertising  are  subjects  that  are  going 
into  the  programs  of  the  schools  and  colleges.  As  their  subject  matter  becomes  better 
standardized  and  teachers  capable  of  handling  the  subjects  appear  there  will  unques- 
tionably be  a  large  demand  for  such  subjects.  Hie  probability  is  therefore  that  the 
next  few  years  will  see  more  highly  specialized  hig^-school  courses  preparatory  to  the 
college  commercial  and  other  technical  or  semi-professional  courses  of  study.  The 
colleges  will  be  bound  to  admit  students  on  this  basis.  But  there  is  no  probability 
that  these  subjects  will  become  the  main  part  of  the  program  of  the  high-school  boy. 
He  still  will  be  obliged  to  havehiB  mother  tongue,  his  history,  his  science,  and  in  most 
cases  his  foreign  language.  Even  from  the  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view  these 
subjects  must  be  retained. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  COLLEGES  OF  COMMERCE. 

By  W.  F.  GEPHART, 
Professor  of  Econofmies,  Washington  University ^  St.  Louis ^  Mo. 

There  is  no  other  question  of  an  educational  character  upon  which  there  is  less 
agreement— or  shall  we  say — such  a  lack  of  any  definite  opinion  among  educators,  as 
that  which  is  concerned  with  education  for  business.  The  demand  for  such  training 
has  become  insistent  and  has  secured  an  expression  in  both  secondary  schools  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning  with  a  frank  admission  on  the  part  of  many  educators 
that  the  stage  of  experimentation  has  not  yet  been  passed. 
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The  origixi  of  the  demand  for  buaineas  training  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  economic 
development  of  the  United  States  has  proceeded  at  such  a  rapid  pace  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that  two  important  situations  have  arisen  which  gives  occasion 
for  an  insistence  that  educational  institutions  by  a  formal  system  of  training  prepare 
young  men  and  women  to  enter  business.  In  the  first  place  modem  business  has 
become  so  complex  and  so  highly  specialized  that  the  yoimg  man  can  not  produce  effi- 
cient returns  in  it  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  and  passing  through  the  different 
parts  of  it,  as  those  of  an  earlier  generation  did.  The  education  of  an  earlier  day 
did  somewhat  prepare  a  young  man  for  business  since  business  phenomena  and 
conduct  were  relatively  simple  as  compared  with  its  character  at  present. 

In  the  second  place  the  rapid  economic  development  in  the  United  States  finds  us 
eagerly  seeking  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  production.  Our  sales  abroad  in  the 
past  were  largely  raw  products,  especially  food  products,  the  marketing  of  which  was 
simple  since  they  virtually  sold  themselves.  But  now  that  many  secondary  lines  of 
production  have  been  undertaken  we  find  ourselves  competing  with  older  foreign 
trading  nations  without  in  a  large  way  the  knowledge,  the  machinery,  or  the  institu- 
tions for  foreign  trading.  The  problem  then  is,  can  we  adapt  and  create  institutions, 
educational,  financial  and  industrial  to  secure  for  us  in  a  short  period  the  results  in 
foreign  trading  which  have  come  to  the  older  nations  only  after  years  of  accumulated 
experience  with  its  mistakes  and  successes. 

The  results  of  formal  educational  training  for  professional  and  technical  ends  have 
,  during  the  past  years  achieved  such  splendid  results,  that  it  is  but  natural  to  assume 
that  equally  good  results  can  be  secured  from  training  for  commerical  ends.  The 
large  sums  expended  for  medical,  legal,  engineering,  and  agricultural  training  have 
doubtless  justified  the  expenditure.  In  discussing,  therefore,  the  quesstion  of  what 
subjects  should  be  admitted  for  entrance  credit  to  a  college  of  conunerce,  the  problem 
may  be  considered  either  from  the  viewpoint  of  attempting  to  assign  to  certain  sub- 
jects in  the  secondary  schools  credit  based  upon  the  character  of  Uie  content  of  the 
subject  without  reference  to  the  teacher,  the  physical  equipment  of  the  school  or  its 
organization;  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  entrance  credit  may  be  decided  upon  the  baaia 
of  the  particular  kind  of  training  which  is  to  be  given  in  a  college  of  commerce.  I 
confess  to  a  preference  for  the  latter  method  and  it  is  from  this  viewpoint  that  the 
pioblem  is  treated. 

The  following  lines  of  training  in  a  college  of  commerce  seems  to  me  to  be  capable 
of  differentiation  even  at  this  early  experimental  stage  of  business  education: 

First,  training  for  foreign  conunerce. 

Second,  training  for  domestic  commerce,  under  which  division  there  would  come 
the  training  for  managerial  positions  in  production,  manufacturing,  merchandising, 
selling,  financial  and  transportation  positions. 

Tbird,  the  training  for  technical  positions  in  business,  such  as  accountants. 

Fourth,  the  training  of  teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  that  a  proposed  college  of  commerce  should  decide 
is  whether  it  is  to  provide  training  in  aU  these  lines.  If  this  is  done,  then  the  question 
of  entrance  requirements  should  be  decided  on  a  very  wide  basis,  so  far  as  the  range 
of  possible  subjects  for  which  credit  is  given  is  concerned.  The  instruction  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  an  engineering  college  with  its  training  for  electrical,  civil, 
mechanical,  and  chemical  engineering.  But  the  comparison  has  not  great  validity. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  as  many  equally  distinct  lines  of  business  as  there  are  lines  of 
engineering  for  which  different  training  needs  to  be  provided,  but  in  respect  to 
entrance  subjects  the  sitiuition  is  vastly  different.  This  is  true  largely  because  of 
the  greater  basic  similarity  in  the  different  lines  of  study  in  engineering.  That  is 
to  say,  mathematics  as  well  as  English  are  desirable  subjects  for  entrance  for  whatever 
Une  of  engineering  the  student  is  to  pursue.  This  is  particularly  true  of  mathematics. 
A  question  may  properly  arise,  however,  whether  mathematics,  algebra,*  geometry, 
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and  commercial  arithmetic  may  be  insifiited  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects 
for  entrance  requirement  to  each  of  the  different  courses  of  study  in  a  college  of  com- 
merce. The  foreign  languages  arise  to  a  very  great  importance  for  entrance  credit 
in  the  case  of  those  students  who  expect  to  enter  the  foreign  trade,  but  they  drop  to 
much  less  importance  for  the  student  who  expects  to  become  an  accountant.  That 
is  to  say,  it  must  always  be  a  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  subject  in 
respect  to  the  end  in  view.  Both  in  secondary  and  higher  educational  institutions 
there  are  a  vastly  greater  number  of  subjects  of  study  than  can  be  pursued  by  a  single 
student,  and  the  real  value  of  these  should  be  decided  partly  upon  the  basis  of  the 
end  in  view,  partly  upon  how  they  are  taught,  and  partly  upon  the  content  of  the 
subject  itself.  To  predicate  value  to  a  subject  as  such  without  respect  to  the  one 
taught  and  his  purpose,  and  without  respect  to  the  teacher,  is  to  express  a  confidence 
in  the  formalism  of  modem  education  which  its  product  does  not  seem  to  justify. 

There  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to  certain  subjects  for  entrance 
credit.  AU  would  agree  upon  the  study  of  English.  The  same  may  be  said  of  history 
and  science.  But  one  soon  reaches  debatable  ground.  For  example,  will  the  student 
who  is  entering  a  college  of  commerce  for  training  for  the  manufacturing  business 
secure  more  mental  discipline  and  better  preparation  by  studying  German,  French, 
or  Spanish  two  years,  or  by  studying  geology,  chemistry,  or  industrial  history?  It 
should  be  recognized  in  this  connection  that  the  present  enthusiasm  and  interest  in 
foreign  trade  is  likely  to  magnify  its  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  facts. 
However  desirable  it  may  be  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  business  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  whatever  splendid  opportunities  exist  for  us  to  enter  foreign  markets,  the 
chief  business  activity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  many  years  will  be 
concerned  with  domestic  business.  The  very  large  percentage  of  graduates  of  colleges 
of  commerce  will  never  be  directly  concerned  with  other  than  domestic  business. 
The  training  for  foreign  conmierce  should  therefore  be  considered  a  specialized  kind 
of  this  specialized  training  for  business.  The  subjects  admitted  for  entrance  credit 
should  therefore  differ  from  those  accepted  for  the  other  specialized  courses  in  a  collie 
of  commerce.  Then,  too,  the  difficulties  confronting  those  who  are  planning  a  cur- 
riculum for  a  college  of  commerce  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  deciding  upon  entrance 
requirements.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  character  of  the  subject  of  study  in 
such  colleges  is  recognized . 

The  differences  between  formal  training  for  medicine  or  the  law  and  for  business 
are  very  great.  In  the  former  professions  as  well  as  in  many  technical  lines,  such  as 
engineering,  there  is  a  fairly  well-defined  body  of  knowledge  which  lends  itself  to 
scientific  treatment  and  from  which  well-defined  principles  have  been  or  can  be 
deduced.  The  field  of  study  is  on  the  whole  fairly  well  defined.  Advances  in  knowl- 
edge have  been  made  in  professional  and  technical  lines,  yet  the  changes  occurring 
over  any  short  period  of  time  are  not  so  marked  as  in  business  for  which  we  seek  to 
devise  formal  study.  There  arises,  therefore,  the  first  great  difficulty,  namely,  of 
finding  a  body  of  knowledge  capable  of  scientific  study  on  which  to  base  a  course  of 
training  for  young  men  who  expect  to  enter  business. 

It  is  quite  true  that  certain  lines  of  business  activity  which  have  been  long  prac- 
ticed, such  as  banking,  insurance,  and  a  few  others,  have  well-defined  principles, 
but  where  are  the  large  body  of  principles  which,  for  example,  underlies  the  important 
business  activity  of  marketing?  What  are  the  rules  to  be  applied  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  producing  plant?  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples  of 
our  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  disorganization  of  our  knowledge  in  many  lines  of 
business  or  to  emphasize  the  absence  of  principles  upon  which  can  be  organized  a 
well-defined  course  of  study. 

But  a  sufficient  body  of  well-oiganized  facts  of  buainesB  and  the  accompanying 
principles  are  available  to  wanrant  formal  training  for  buginesB,  and  in  those  linea 
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where  these  are  absent,  an  inductive  study,  rather  than  a  deductive  study  based  upon 
some  imagined  principle,  will  lead  to  fruitful  results.  No  one,  for  example,  can 
dogmatize  about  the  best  single  method  to  market  goods.  What  is  needed  is  a  care- 
ful analytical  study  of  actual  and  potential  methods  with  a  view  of  airiving  at  results. 
Such  a  study  may  qiiite  as  well  prepare  the  student  for  actual  entrance  into  the  busi- 
nesB  of  marketing  goods,  as  a  study  of  well-defined  rules  and  principles,  which  aft^r 
all  in  economic  activity  are  so  subject  to  modifications,  due  to  changes  in  time  or 
place  that  little  assurance  can  be  given  of  their  universal  validity.  Let  us  not»  how- 
ever, make  the  mistake  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  been  and  is  being  made 
in  training  for  business,  namely,  that  an  entertaining  recitation  to  the  student  and 
by  the  student  of  the  descriptive  detail  of  business  conduct  constitutes  a  training  for 
business. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  problem:  First,  colleges  of  commerce  should  recognize 
that  they  have  a  very  definite  end  in  view  in  that  they  are  to  attempt  to  prepare 
students  for  particular  lines  of  business  activity.  Second,  if  they  offer  training  in 
all  these  lines,  the  entrance  requirements  should  have  a  large  degree  of  elasticity  in 
them — ^that  is,  there  should  be  a  very  limited  number  of  fixed  requirements  for 
entrance  and  a  large  number  of  electives,  just  as  in  a  large  university  a  certain  sub- 
ject for  entrance  has  greater  or  less  value  in  so  far  as  it  prepares  the  student  to  enter 
the  medical  school,  the  engineering  school,  or  the  law  school. 

Adjournment. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  4  OF  SECTION  IV. 

Memobial  Continental  Haix, 
Friday  morning,  December  31,  1915, 

Chairman^  Sarah  Louise  Abnold. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 
Mra.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  oi^ganizing  secretary  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, addressed  the  meeting  relative  to  certain  meetings  to  be  held 
in  the  future. 

Papers  presented: 

Well-being  of  children  as  determined  by  education  of  women,  by 
Helen  C.  Putnam. 

Finalidad  esencial  de  la  educaci6n  de  la  mujer,  by  Eduardo 
Monteverde.     (Read  by  J.  D.  Fitzgerald.) 

The  education  of  women  as  measured  in  civic  and  social  rela- 
tions, by  Susan  M.  Kingsbury. 

The  education  of  women  as  related  to  the  welfare  of  children,  by 
Julia  Lathrop. 

The  education  of  women  as  measured  in  civic  and  social  relations, 
by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  to  be  congratulated  that  the  subsection 
on  education  of  women  of  the  congress  has  been  invited  to  hold  its 
sessions  in  this  beautiful  building.  We  appreciate  that  hospitality, 
and  are  further  glad  of  this  opportimity  of  meeting  our  sisters  from  the 
Southern  Republics  and  sharing  with  them  the  development  of  women. 

We  are  thinkuig  of  education  not  as  something  already  achieved, 
but  as  something  that  we  are  beginning  to  understand,  and  exactly 
to-day  every  right-minded  person  in  the  Republic  is  beginning  to 
ask  anew  what  democracy  means,  and  what  are  the  opportunities 
of  democracy.  We  are  beginning  to  discuss  preparedness  and  peace 
with  a  new  meaning  to  either  word.  Further,  theory  and  educa- 
tion are  being  challenged  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  the  part  of  us  to 
ask  whether  the  woman  who  has  been  educated  makes  a  larger  and 
finer  contribution  than  the  woman  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 
a  college  training,  which  we  often  substitute  for  that  larger  and  real 
term,  education.    The  program  this  morning  is  designed  to  show, 
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therefore,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  time  at  our  disposal,  what 
is  the  relation  of  the  educated  woman  to  the  work  of  the  world. 

We  wiU  hear  first,  this  morning,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Helen  Putnam,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  who  is  well  known  to  us  all  on  account  of  her 
activities  in  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality.  We  will  then  have 
a  paper  in  Spanish  by  Dr.  Monteverde,  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
After  that  there  will  be  a  paper  by  Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  a  subject  which  I  will  announce 
later.  Dr.  JuUa  Lathrop,  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  will  follow, 
and  the  program  will  be  closed  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sophonisba  Breckin- 
ridge, of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


WELL-BEING  OF  CHILDREN  AS  DETERMINED  BY   EDUCATION  OF 

WOMEN. 

By  HELEN  C.  PUTNAM, 
Providence,  R.  L 

That  more  than  three-fourths  of  school  children,  possibly  even  90  per  cent,  are 
handicapped  by  physical  or  mental  or  educational  ddects  that  can  be  or  could  have 
been  prevented  is  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  modem  medical  supervision  and  by 
other  child  studies.  That  it  is  not  difficult  to  reduce  the  death  rate  of  children  more 
than  two-thiids  has  been  proved  in  several  conmiimities  that  have  tried  intelligently 
to  do  so.  That  caretakers — the  mothers-— can  not  know  by  instinct  how  to  rear 
twentieth-century  children,  and  are  not  educated  to  do  this,  has  been  shown  to  account 
for  a  laige  part  of  the  statistics  of  preventable  mortality,  ill  health,  mental,  and  moral 
defect. 

Out  of  this  neglected  field  in  human  progress  a  single  point  is  chosen  for  brief  con- 
sideration here,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  focus  attention  and  so  secure  results.  There 
is  a  law  in  heredity  that  education  of  women  should  make  conunon  knowledge;  every 
woman  needs  to  know  it,  needs  to  have  her  children  know  it,  needs  to  have  every 
other  woman  and  her  children  learn  in  order  that  society  may  observe  it.  No  woman 
willingly  is  the  mother  of  a  feeble-minded  child.  In  more  than  half  such  tragedies 
these  children  need  not  have  been  created.  If  the  woman  and  the  man  had  looked 
into  the  history  of  her  own  and  his  own  family  intelligently,  and  if  either  had  examined 
the  record  of  the  other's  family  intelligently,  each  could  have  foreseen  the  probability 
and  could  have  avoided  the  sin.  For  a  child  has  the  right  to  be  well  bom  as  well  as 
the  right  to  be  well  cared  for.  Where  the  man  or  woman  is  mentally  defective  to  a 
degree  of  actual  irresponsibility  then  society  (i.  e.,  all  other  men  and  women)  must, 
in  defense  of  the  human  race,  protect  this  right  of  children  by  preventing  such  mar- 
riages and  parenthood.  ^ 

Through  ignorance,  irresponsibility  and  selfishness  in  the  past  we  have  at  present 
many  hundred  thousand  mental  defectives  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the 
two  Americas  there  are  undoubtedly  more  than  a  million.  A  small  fraction  of  them, 
of  the  most  extreme  types,  are  in  institutions  for  feeble-minded,  insane,  criminals, 
and  paupers.  The  remainder,  free  in  communities,  are  conserved  under  public 
humane,  sanitary  and  educational  measures,  and  are  multiplying  at  rates  above  the 
average.  Several  billion  dollars  annually  are  absorbed  in  their  care  and  in  the  regu- 
lations and  adjustments  necessary  because  of  these  who  should  never  have  been 
created — wealth  and  effort  that  are  needed  for  education,  health  protection  and 
moral  development  of  citizens  with  more  posdbilities  of  usefulness  to  humanity. 
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Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  has  very  clearly  traced  the  laws  of  inheritance  of  mental  defect 
in  several  hundred  ftunilies.  His  reports  of  these  funilies,  together  with  studies  by 
■everal  other  investigators,  seem  to  establish  the  following  conclusions  in  accordance 
with  Mendel's  law  of  inheritiince  of  unit  characters.  They  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  and  fixed  in  mind  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  diagram. 

1.  ,  ISjff  1^  .    1.  When  both  parents  are  normal  (thie 

*-J       I       VHI  including  their  ^unities  for  at 

I  '  least  two  generations,  because  of 

InI       ml      ml       InI  reasons  given  below)  all  their 

•^       ^-J      "^       ^— ■  children  wiU  be  normal.    Such 

people  are  called  "duplex." 

2.  Dl— *-r— ift  ^*  ^^^^   ^^   parents   are   feeble- 
■*       I       ^^  minded  all  their  children  will  ba 

feeble-minded. 


iim 


S.  [^  '  >gN  3.  When  one  parent  is  feeble-minded 

;  ■■  \y  and  the  other  is  normal  (with  a 

H  I      '     I     — ^  normal  inheritance  of  at  least  twa 

DEI      01       ui       H  generations)  all  children  will  be 

•^       ■"       *™  apparently  normal.    They  appear 

exactly  like  all  normal  people, 

but  they  are  capable  of  having 

feeble-minded  children  according 

to  the  three  following  laws.   Such 

people  are  called  ' '  simplex. ' ' 

4.  ijj  g^  4.  When   one   parent  is   "simplex '^ 

^^      I       ^^  (appears  normal,   but  has  one 

I      I     I     I     I  ,  feeble-minded  parent)  and  the 

181       IB      13       |B|  other  feeble-minded,   there  are 

^"       ■■      "^       ■■  equal  chances  of  simplex  and  of 

feeble-minded  children.  There 
is  no  chance  of  a  duplex  child — 
i.  e.,  of  a  child  whose  children  wiU 
be  free  from  the  possibility  of 
being  mentally  defective. 


6.  IBL— •— — /Sk  ^'  ^^^'^  ^^^  parents  are  simplex 

•■""T"-"\JP  there  is  only  one  chance  in  four 

,  I  of  a  duplex  child.    There  is  the 

IBI       ig       in       1^  same  chance  of  a  feeble-minded 

*"      "^       ■•       ■■  child.    There  are  two  chances  in 

four  of  simplex. 

6.       "  nn  ^gv  6.  When  one  parent  is  simplex  and  the 

^'■'^T^^IP  other  normal,  which  is  the  un- 

|i  I         i     *     A     — ^  fortunate  marriage  more  likely  to* 

|n1       GmI      InI      IB  be  contracted  because  the  slmplex^ 

^■^       ^*      ^^      ^*  appears  normal,  the  chances  ofi 

normal  and  of  simplex  are  equal.. 
We  have  no  way  of  recognizing  the  simplex  child  of  a  simplex-normal  marriage- 
until  the  feeble-minded  grandchild  is  bom,  when  it  is  too  late  in  the  case  of  this* 
generation.  If,  however,  only  the  normal  child  of  such  a  marriage  marries,  and  marries 
a  normal,  the  grandchildren  will  all  be  normal,  and  mental  defectiveness  is  thu» 
eliminated  from  the  &mily.  But  no  normal  person  should  marry  another  of  simplex- 
normal  parentage  without  knowing  the  risk  of  contaminating  a  clean  inheritance;.. 
AU  women  should  understand  the  importance  to  the  well-being  of  children  of  knowing: 
direct  ancestry  for  at  least  three  generations. 
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nNALIDAD  ESENaAL  DE  LA  EDUCAadN  DE  LA  MUJER. 

Por  EDUARDO  MONTEVERDE. 
Profewr  de  la  Universidad  Nacwnal  de  MonUvideOj  UntgiMy. 

Es  indudable  que  para  detenninar  con-algun  acierto  el  alcance  y  ngnificado  de  la 
in8trucci6n  de  la  mujer,  se  debe  tener  fundamentalmente  en  vista  cual  es  bu  miaidn 
principal  en  la  vida. 

PodriamoB  a  ese  efecto  dividir  en  txes  periodos  la  vida  de  una  mujer:  nilLa,  joven 
y  madre,  eetabledendo  desde  luego  como  unhecho,  la  relacitSn  de  loe  diferentes  perfodos 
entre  sf,  de  cada  uno  de  ellos  con  el  anterior  y  de  que  el  tercero  es  el  t^rmino  de  la 
evoluci6n  gradual  y  ascendente  de  loe  dos  primeros. 

Y  dedmofl  que  establecemos  como  un  hecho  eeas  relaciones  porque  lo  es  que  una 
nifia  se  transforma  en  joven  y  que  una  joven  se  convierte  o  se  debiera  cobvertir  en 
madre. 

No  consideramoe  neceeario  extendemos  para  demostrar  este  tlltimo  extreme,  desde 
que  creemos  que  i>ocoe  lo  discutir&n.  Diremoe  tinicamente  que  la  constitucidn  fi- 
siol6gica  de  la  mujer,  bus  inclinaciones,  reveladas  desde  los  primeros  aflos,  su  psicologfa 
moraJ  y  otras  manifestacionee  de  diversa  Indole,  indican  claramente  que  su  destine 
natural  es  la  matemidad. 

Entendemos  periectamente  que  habrd  casos  especlales  en  que  la  direcci6n  de  la 
vida  de  una  mujer  se  manifieste,  por  propia  vocaci6n  y  con  gran  6xito,  en  otro  sentido; 
que  circunstancias  extrafias  a  su  voluntad,  en  otros,  no  le  permitan  eatisfacer  aquella 
aBpiraci6n  insistente  de  su  ser  moral;  y  que  en  muchas  ocasiones  se  contraria  espon- 
t&neamente  aquel  destine;  pero  la  verdad  es  que  los  primeros  son  casos  excepcionales 
y  loe  doe  tiltimos  constituyen  precisamente  una  prueba  de  aquella  afirmaci6n. 

Y  si  la  misi^n  esencial  de  la  vida  de  una  mujer  ha  de  ser  la  matemidad,  puede 
establecerse  que  la  finalidad  fundamental  de  la  educaci6n  femenina  debe  ser  la  de 
preparar  una  madre,  en  el  sentido  m&a  amplio  y  m^  complete  de  la  palabra,  sin 
perjuicio  de  tener  en  vista,  en  tal  educaci6n,  las  exigencias  y  circunstancias  de  bus 
estados  anteriores  de  nifia  y  joven. 

Aceptando  que  el  destine  de  la  mujer  es  la  matemidad,  hay,  por  otra  parte,  motivoe 
importantes  para  justificar  aquella  finalidad  y  ellos  son  los  que  se  derivan  de  la  influen- 
cia  poderosa  de  que  podrla  disponer  la  mujer,  como  madre,  en  la  Boluci6n  de  pio- 
blemas  fundamentales  para  el  bienestar  social  y  colectivo. 

Entre  estos  dltimos  se  destaca,  por  ejemplo,  el  mis  esencial  y  que  es  de  permanente 
actualidad,  el  problema  del  joven,  es  decir,  la  mejor  manera  de  conaeguir  que  nues- 
tros  j6vene8  sean  hombres,  en  el  sentido  moral,  intelectual  y  fisico. 

No  es  esta  la  ocasidn  de  hacer  un  estudio  de  la  juventud  sudamericana,  pero  est4  en 
la  concienda  de  todos  que  de  su  constituci6n  moral  y  flsica,  depender&  en  gran  parte, 
.el  porvenir  de  estos  paises. 

Ahora  bien;  el  hogar  debiera  ser  la  gran  escuela  de  la  salud  moral  y  fisica  de  un 
joven,  puesto  que  no  hay  nada  en  el  mundo  que  tenga  que  ver  mds  directamente 
con  el  ser  humano. 

En  61,  todos  hemes  experimentado  las  m^  dulces  e  intensaa  sensaciones  de  nuestra 
vida;  en  su  interior  las  almas  se  revelan  como  son  realmente:  con  todos  sus  dcfectos 
y  con  todas  sus  virtudes.  No  debiera  existir  influencia  humana  superior  a  la  del 
hogar  en  el  destine  de  nuestraa  vidas. 

Si  el  purisimo  sentimiento  de  amor  que  generalmente  inspira  la  fundaci6n  de  un 
hogar,  durara  en  el  mismo,  si  cada  uno  de  los  elementos  que  lo  constituyen 
pudiera  libremente  Uevar  a  la  prictica  las  inspiraciones  reflexivas  y  sanas  de  un 
eepfritu  educacional  elevado,  si  en  el  ambiente  fntimo  del  hogar  flotara  m^  que  el 
deseo  utilitario,  el  suave  perfume  del  deber  y  de  la  virtud,  si  la  sin  par  temura  de  la 
madre  y  los  afanes  y  sacrifidos  del  padre,  encontraran  siempre  eco  simp&tico  en  el 
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alma  de  lo6  hijoe,  si  fuera  posible  mantener  siempre  vivo  el  vinculo  de  afecto  y  de 
autoiidad  de  Ice  padres  Bobte  Iob  hijoe,  no  hay  duda  ninguna  que  la  influencia  del 
hogar  seria  decisiva  en  la  formad6n  del  caiicter  de  eetoe  dlUmoB. 

Y  ee  evidente  que  el  alma  del  hogar  debiera  ser  la  madre.  Fifiiol6gica  y  moral* 
mente  no  hay  identificaduSn  superior  y  mis  completa  que  la  de  una  madre  con  su  hijo. 
Una  madre  siente  a  la  distancia,  sin  haberlo  ofdo,  que  su  hijo  clama  por  el  alimento 
fortificante  que  su  propio  cuerpo  ha  de  suministiarle;  una  madre  sin  conocer  medi- 
cina,  adivina  que  su  hijo  querido  esti  enfermo  y  ella  es  la  que  acalla  con  un  beso  sub 
primeroe  lamentos.  Una  madre  vive  para  su  hijo,  y  nada  la  une  al  mundo  mis  f uerte- 
mente  que  el  lazo  maternal.  Y  para  un  nifio  no  hay  nada  mis  atrayente  que  la 
madre;  la  primera  palabra  completa  que  balbucearon  bus  labios  fu6  la  dulce  y  amorosa 
palabra  que  designa  a  la  que  nos  di6  el  ser.  Para  ella  fu6  la  primera  sonrisa  y  a  ella 
clam6  al  primer  deseo  y  el  primer  dolor. 

Y  el  nifio  cuando  se  convierte  en  joven,  contintia  sintiendo  que  a  la  madre  lo  ligan 
lazoe  mis  estrechos  que  cualesquiera  otroe;  continiia  sabiendo  que  en  ella  esti  el 
grade  maximo  de  amor  para  ^1,  y  acude  a  su  regazo  protector  cuando  los  dolores  fisicos 
o  las  angustias  morales,  afligen  su  cuerpo  o  torturan  su  alma. 

Y  ese  ser  es  el  que  le  inspira  mayor  confianza  y  es  el  que  con  su  amor,  unido  a  su 
capacidad,  dispondrla  del  arma  mis  formidable  para  dominarlo,  para  trazarle  el  rumbo 
de  la  vida,  para  moldear  su  personalidad  y  darle  la  direcci6n  prictica  nccesaria  para 
hacer  de  ^1  un  hombre. 

Preparad  madres  patriotas  que  sean  capaces  de  inculcar  en  sus  hijos  los  principios 
del  deber  y  del  derecho  y  contribuir^is  en  el  mis  alto  grade  a  la  formaci6n  del  alma 
nacional. 

Formad  buenas  madres  y  tendrils  buenos  ciudadanos. 

Y  si  tan  grande  y  tan  decisiva  puede  llegar  a  ser  la  influencia  de  la  madre  en  la 
formaci6n  del  caricter  de  sus  hijos,  bien  puede  afirmarse  que  tambi^n  bajo  ese  punto 
de  vista,  el  fin  principal  de  la  educaci<3n  de  la  mujer  debe  ser  el  de  prepararla  para 
ser  una  buena  madre. 

Y  para  prepararla  para  ser  una  verdadera  madre,  es  necesario  ponerla  previamente 
en  condiciones  de  ser  una  verdadera  sefiorita. 

I  Conducen  actualmente  a  esos  fines  los  sistemas  y  m^todos  de  educaci6n  femenina 
en  todos  los  pafses  sudamericanos? 

Nos  permitimos  creer  que,  al  menos  en  algunos,  es  s61o  aparente  tal  objetivo. 

Toda  la  finalidad  de  dicha  educaci6n  en  tales  palses  parece  respond er  al  proposito 
exclusive  de  hacerla  una  mujer  de  instrucci6n  general,  preparada  para  al<;unos  que- 
haceres  dom^ticos  y  para  una  actuaci6n  mis  o  menos  distinguida  en  el  miindo  social. 

No  Be  insiste  bastante  sobre  la  educaci6n  de  su  caricter,  la  entidad  moral  de  su 
personalidad;  no  se  pone  interns  especial  en  el  desarrollo  de  sus  energfasy  de  su  indi- 
vidualismo;  no  se  le  hacen  conocer  de  cerca  los  problemas  sociales;  no  se  la  prepara 
para  influir  en  la  soluci6n  de  tales  problemas.  Se  la  reduce  a  una  funci6n  puramente 
pasiva  en  las  grandes  luchas  de  la  vida.  Y  en  el  mejor  de  los  casos,  86lo  se  atiende  a 
las  cuestiones  y  conocimientos  que  han  de  relacionarse  dnicamente  con  su  porvenir 
personal,  olvidindose  que  ella  ha  de  ser  mis  tarde  un  centre  regulador  de  la  vida  y 
porvenir  de  otros. 

Come  consecuencia  de  tal  sistema  ocurre  que  una  joven  que  abandona  la  escuela, 
generalmente  no  tiene  con  la  sociedad  en  que  vive  otras  relaciones  que  las  de  caricter 
social. 

Si  es  de  la  clase  humilde,  trabaja  por  lo  comun  en  una  ocupaci6n  material,  sin  otras 
perspectivas  que  un  matrimonio  en  que  agregard  a  las  fatigas  de  una  labor,  algunas 
voces  penosa,  de  su  vida  de  soltera,  las  responsabilidades  de  un  hogar,  en  ocaeiones , 
angustiado  por  dificultades  econdmicas  o  por  defectoa  graves  de  un  conipaftero 
vicioso. 
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Si  es  de  la  clase  media,  y  no  estd  obligada  a  dar  su  coxitribuci6ii  al  sost^n  de  sa  hogar» 
vivir^  una  vida  mas  o  menoe  indtil,  sin  aportar  a  la  sociedad  de  que  fonna  parte,  otro 
concuno  que  el  de  su  presenda  a  las  fiestas  o  espect&culos  pdblicos,  propios  de  sa 
esfera  sodal. 

Si  pertenece  a  la  llamada  clase  alta,  diBtribuidl  su  tiempo  en  yiaitar  modistas,  paaear 
en  autom^vil,  asistir  a  las  grandes  reuniones  sociales,  a  las  playas  aristocr&ticaB 
y,  salvo  casos  excepcionales,  s61o  aportazi  a  la  comunidad  de  que  es  parte  integnuite» 
el  concurso  de  su  distincidn,  de  sus  trajes  costosos,  y  en  algunas  ocasiones,  el  de  sa 
educaci6n  artfstica. 

Y  todas  vivirdn  una  vida  extrafia  a  la  realidad,  en  cuanto se  refiere  a  un  conocimiento 
exacto  de  la  comunidad  de  que  forman  parte,  de  mucbos  de  los  componentes  de  1* 
misma  y  de  varios  de  los  problemas  que  afectan  su  bienestar. 

Y  todas  estar&n  expuestas,  particularmente  las  de  las  doe  dltimas  categorias,  a 
crearse  a  sf  mismas,  una  naturaleza  superficial,  debido  a  que  sus  aspiraciones  se  bacen 
eentir  tinicamente  en  el  circulo  limitado  de  los  asuntos  de  que  babla  la  cr6nica  social 
del  peri6dico  y  no  se  extienden  a  los  mas  fundamentales  que  existen  en  toda  sociedad 
oiganizada. 

Comprendemos  perfectamente  que  la  mujer  de  la  primera  categorfa  no  pueda  per 
las  circunstancias  espedales  de  su  po6ici6n,  que  la  obligan  a  emplear  su  tiempo  en  el 
trabajo  material,  rendir  a  la  comunidad  otro  servicio  que  el  que  ya  le  presta  con  sua 
propias  tareas  babituales,  pero  no  justificamos  que  las  de  la  segunda  y  tercera  no 
dediquen  parte  de  su  tiempo  disponible  a  dar  a  la  sociedad  en  que  viven,  la  contri- 
buci6n  de  sus  conocimientos,  de  su  altruismo,  y  de  ese  adorable  poder  que  en  grade 
superior,  tiene  generalmente  la  mujer. 

Pero  no  es  esto  lo  m^  grave.  Los  resultados  de  esas  caracterlsticas  se  van  a  sentir 
despu^.  Actuando  las  j6venes  en  una  esfera  limitada,  casi  exclusivamente,  pot 
asuntos  femeninos,  sin  otra  relaci6n  con  los  bombres  en  general,  que  las  puramente  de 
car&cter  social,  que  tienen  mucbo  de  artificial,  continda  asf  basta  el  memento  en  que 
contrae  matrimonio  y  entonces  asume  la  responsabilidad  de  su  bogar,  'peto  de  una 
manera  defidente  e  imcompleta,  porque  no  estd  preparada  para  ello,  y  porque  luego 
empezard,  a  costa  de  crueles  dolores  y  desengafios,  a  adquirir  los  conocimientos  y  la 
experiencia,  que  en  parte  al  menos,  debfa  baber  adquirido  antes. 

Y  en  esa  condicidn  resulta  que  una  esposa,  modelo  de  tal,  en  el  sentido  moral  de  la 
palabra,  como  lo  son  casi  sin  excepci6n  las  mujeres  sudamericanas,  no  interviene  en 
mucbos  actos  de  la  vida  del  marido,  porque  no  son  de  su  conocimiento  y  porque 
mutuamente  entienden  los  dos  que  es  ello  perfectamente  natural. 

Y  tampoco  puede  aconsejar  a  su  bijo,  que  ba  pasado  la  adolescencia,  conducta  y 
procedimientos  en  la  mayor  parte  de  sus  asuntos,  porque  6ste  le  dice,  con  cierto 
f  undamento,  que  ella  no  entiende  de  tales  cosas.  Ella,  que  debiera  estar  m^s  identifi* 
cada  con  el  bombre  en  el  sentido  de  conocer  sus  defectos,  bus  virtudes,  sus  lucbas,  sus 
dificultades  y  sus  aspiraciones;  ella,  que  ba  de  vivir  con  61,  que  ba  de  sufrir  en  primer 
tannine  las  consecuencias  de  su  car&cter,  y  de  sus  actos;  ella,  que  ba  de  dirigirlo 
cuando  sea  su  madre,  no  (ionoce  de  cerrca  su  vida  ni  comprende  su  psicologfa. 

iCudntas  Idgrimas  vertidas  por  una  esposa  ejemplar,  cuioitas  armarguras  sufridas 
por  una  madre  amorosa,  cu&ntoe  contrastes  morales  y  econ6micos,  se  aborrarfan  en  la 
vida  de  un  bogar,  si  la  esposa  estuviera  babilitada  para  prevenir  las  cafdas  del  esposo 
y  si  la  madre  lo  estuviera  para  contrariar  con  autoridad  las  tendencias,  a  menudo 
peligrosas  e  inexpertas  de  la  juventudi  {Quotas  enfermedades  de  un  nifio  o  de 
un  joven  se  evitarfan,  si  la  madre  antes  de  ser  esposa,  y  antes  de  ser  madre,  para 
entregar  su  corazon  a  un  bombre,  bubiese  exigido  como  una  de  las  primeras  condiciones, 
el  dtoelo  a  un  bombre  sano  ffsicamente,  en  el  sentido  m&s  exigente  de  la  palabra,  y 
bubiese  side  ella  misma  una  mujer  sana  y  fuerte,  y  con  los  conocimientos  necesarios 
para  saber  dirigir  la  educaci6n  ffisica  de  sus  bijos. 
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A  este  reqwcto,  riento  la  neceaidad  de  dedr  que  un  aq>ecto  bastante  desculdado 
de  la  educad,^  f emenina  es  el  de  la  educacidn  fifaica,  de  proyecdonea  tan  importantea 
en  la  vida  de  un  hogar. 

No  noe  raferimoa  t&nicamente  a  la  UanuMla  gimnaitia  de  laa  eacaelaa.  Empleamoa  el 
tfonino  de  educaclon  ffaica  en  au  aignificacidn  modema  que  puede  condenaaiae  en 
eataa  trea  palabraa:  aalud,  recreacidn  y  fuena.  £1  porvenir  de  la  lamilia  nacional  en 
cuanto  a  au  aalud,  eneigla  y  accidn  eficiente,  depende  de  que  aua  componentea  aean 
aanoa,  y  en  primer  t^rmino,  de  que  lo  aean  laa  madrea. 

iCutotoa  caaoa  de  eaterilidad,  per  otra  parte,  ae  obaervan  en  la  mujer,  que  no 
ocuniiian  ai  ella,  en  la  ^ixxra  de  au  juventud,  hubiera  vivido  la  vida  del  ejercicio 
met6dico  y  cientffico,  que  tiende  al  mqor  funcionamiento  de  loa  drganoa,  al  deaarroUo 
arm6nico  muacular  y  al  perfeccionamiento  de  la  conatitucidn  en  generall 

{Guinta  Bupeificialidad  intitU  y  peijudicial,  cuinto  tiempo  perdido  en  diatrac- 
cionea,  no  aiempre  legitimaa,  ae  evitarfan,  ai  laa  mujerea  ae  dedicaran  en  aua  horaa 
librea  a  loa  deportea  aanoa  y  aJ^grea  al  aire  librel 

Yo  no  pienao  que  la  mujer  debe  deapojarae  de  laa  caracteriaticaa  que  conatituyen  loa 
encantoa  eaencialea  de  au  aezo,  y  tampoco  preatigio  el  ideal  de  la  mujer  hombre.  Si  a 
eao  deegradadamente  ae  llcgara,  la  vida  humana  perderfa  el  50  por  ciento  de  aua 
atractivoa  m&B  dulcea  y  l^timoa. 

Quitad  a  la  mujer  loa  aentimientoa  exquisitoa  de  au  temura,  la  dulce  confianaa  en 
la  proteccidn  del  var6n,  laa  mtUtiplea  y  delicadaa  lasea  de  au  peraonalidad  f emenina, 
la  auavidad  atrayente  de  aua  modalea,  la  gracia  encantadora  de  aua  movimientoa  y 
habr^  def  ormado  la  m4a  hermoaa  obra  de  la  creaci6n  al  miamo  tiempo  que  neutralizado 
la  mayor  influencia  moderadora  de  loa  inatintoa,  a  menudo  brutalea,  del  vardn.  Pero, 
dejdndole  todo  eato,  dadle  tambien  la  condencia  clara  de  au  miai6n  y  de  au  poder,  loa 
elementoa  neceaarioa  para  cumplir  aqu^Ua  y  ejercer  ^ate,  y  habr6ia  realisado  una  de 
laa  obraa  m^  importantea  en  favor  de  la  moraUdad,  del  bieneatar  y  de  la  grandeza  de 
loa  puebloa  audamericanoa. 

£n  aimonfa  con  laa  conaideracionee  precedentea  y  como  concluaionea  de  laa  miamaa, 
creo  que  dentio  de  loa  programAa  de  laa  eacuelaa  para  el  aexo  femenino  y  en  loa  doa 
t&ltimoa  afioa  del  curao,  debieran  conaiderarae  como  eaencialea,  y  por  conaiguiente 
incluirae  o  ampliaiae,  laa  aaignaturaa  y  estudioe  aiguientea: 

Anatomia  yfisiologia  humanaa, — ^Higiene  aexual,  sencillaa  nocionea  de  matemidad, 
con  relacidn  al  cuidado  de  nifioa  de  pecho. 

Higiene, — ^Aplicada  4  la  primerainfancia,  a  la  nifiez,  a  la  adoleacencia  y  a  la  juventud. 

Educaddnfitica. — Galiatenia,  aparatoa,  ju^goa  recreativoe,  deportea  en  general,  bafioa 

Pnoolo^.— Oonocimiento  de  laa  facultadea  intelectualea  y  de  la  aenaitividad  con 
el  fin  de  vigoiizarlaa  por  medio  de  la  actividad. 

Medio  ambienu. — ^Eatudio  y  conocimiento  de  aua  caracteriiBticaa  en  el  aentido  moral, 
aocial  y  ffaico. 

Quimiea. — Nocionea  reladonadaa  con  la  alimentacidn  y  temperamentoa. 

Eoonomia  domhtica. — ^En  cuanto  ae  relaciona  con  la  limpieza  y  amenizaddn  del 
hogar,  corte  y  confecci6n  de  trajea,  lavado  y  planchado,  adminiatracidn  de  ingreaoa. 

Educaa&n  dviea, — ^Nocionea  principalea  de  educaci6n  dvica,  biogralfa  de  loa 
grandee  aervidorea,  en  el  aentido  mis  amplio  de  la  palabra,  del  pala. 

Rdigidn, — ^Idea  exacta  de  la  religidn  en  general  y  del  criatianiamo  en  particular,  con 
preadndencia  de  aectaa.    La  vida  eapiritual  y  au  deaanoUo. 

PrMemoM  Moeialea. — ^El  alcoholiamo,  la  tuberculoaia,  loa  delincuentea,  hudrfanoa, 
mendicidad,  enfermedadea  contagioaaa. 

PrcblemoM  moraU$. — £1  juego  de  asar,  la  impuresa,  la  pro8tituci6n,  el  matrimonio, 
loa  hijoa. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  AS  MEASURED  IN  CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 

RELATIONS. 

By  SUSAN  M.  KINGSBURY, 

Professor  of  Social  Economy  ^  Bryn  Mawr  College^  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa, 

The  extent  and  scope  of  civic  responsibility  has  greatly  extended  in  the  past  decade , 
marking  the  evolution  of  a  new,  conscious  ideal.  All  responsibility  for  social  ameli- 
oration and  social  advancement  is  fast  coming  to  be  civic.  It  follows  therefore  that 
a  discussion  of  the  education  of  women  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  social  group  per- 
force dwells  upon  the  preparation  of  woman  for  civic  relations.  Formerly  the  relation 
of  women  to  so-called  social  service  was  that  of  men  to  government.  It  was  largely 
unorganized,  it  was  not  even  the  product  of  leisure,  it  was  the  by-product  of  leisure. 
It  was  a  religious  expression  and  it  functioned  through  the  church  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  protection  of  widows  and  orphans.  When  the 
home  failed  in  its  responsibilities,  the  church  rescued  the  individual  of  misfortune. 

But  the  passing  of  time  has  brought  complexities  of  living,  and  the  amoebic  com- 
munity with  its  home,  its  school,  its  church,  and  its  town  hall,  has  become  a  highly 
developed  organism.  All  of  the  functions  of  the  individual  home  continue,  but  each 
has  numerous  interdependent  relations.  The  home  is  still  responsible  for  cleanliness 
and  purity,  but  it  can  not  individually  control  the  sewage  of  the  city  nor  the  disposal 
of  garbage;  it  must  provide  itself  with  clean  water,  pure  milk,  and  wholesome  food, 
but  it  can  not  see  that  the  city  reservoir  is  clean,  the  dairy  sanitary,  and  the  beef 
undiseased.  Similarly  the  individual  may  no  longer  determine  Ms  housing  environ- 
ment, he  must  accept  what  he  finds  within  the  range  of  his  income.  The  child  no 
longer  has  the  freedom  of  broad  fields,  wide  streets,  and  spacious  school  yards;  he  must 
trim  his  energy  to  the  angles  of  his  courtyard  and  the  parallels  of  the  sidewalk.  The 
schoolboy  formerly  merged  into  the  apprentice,  the  apprentice  into  the  journeyman, 
the  journeyman  slowly  grew  to  be  the  master  workman.  Education  commenced  in 
the  home,  it  continued  through  the  school  and  the  home  and  the  shop,  on  and  on,  to 
years  of  maturity  before  it  was  considered  finished.  To-day  the  school  closes  at  2  or 
3  o'clock  of  the  day  and  at  12  or  14  years  of  the  age.  The  sick  can  not  be  nursed  by 
the  kind  neighbor,  for  blocks,  even  miles  of  cobblestones  and  street-car  tracks  and  high 
buildings  separate  the  one  from  the  other;  the  poor  can  no  longer  be  fed  and  clothed 
by  the  Oood  Samaritan,  for  he  is  not  passing  that  way;  the  widow  and  the  orphan  may 
not  now  be  cared  for  by  the  man  in  the  big  house,  for  the  widows  and  orphans  are 
too  numerous  and  the  big  houses  are  also  too  numerous. 

All  of  these  duties  now  devolve  upon  the  community  at  large.  Whenever  the  group 
realizes  its  responsibility  as  a  group,  those  obligations  are  assumed  by  the  state.  That 
is,  whenever  the  conscience  of  a  sufficiently  large  group  has  become  socialized  with 
respect  to  any  problem,  that  problem  is  solved  by  legislative  action  and  cared  for  by 
the  representatives  of  the  State. 

The  State,  thus,  must  lay  down  sewers  and  arrange  for  the  disposal  of  garbage;  it 
must  guarantee  the  water  supply,  regulate  the  distribution  of  milk,  and  enforce  pure 
food  laws;  it  must  create  housing  commissions  and  enforce  proper  opportunities  for 
living;  it  must  organize  playgrounds  and  country  day  schools;  it  must  substitute  for 
apprenticeships  and  the  journeyman  stage  prevocational  training,  trade  schools,  con- 
tinuation schools  for  minors  and  trade  evening  classes  and  dull  season  courses  for 
adults;  it  must  establish  hospitals  for  the  sick,  the  insane,  the  deficients,  and  care 
for  the  poor  and  the  aged,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  handicapped  and  the 
weakling. 

Social  welfare  and  government  are  coming  together,  politics  arc  being  socialized, 
and  with  the  merger  the  woman  whose  pastime  it  was  to  administer  the  charities  of  the 
village,  is  assuming,  must  assume  together  with  men,  the  social  responsibilities  of  the 
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state.  Unless  the  womaa  is  to  give  over  her  pristine  interests,  both  in  relation  to  her 
own  house  and  in  relation  to  the  home  questions  of  her  less  fortunate  neighbor,  she 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  this  new  condition  as  one  of  responsibility,  of  duty,  and 
social  work,  so  called,  must  no  longer  be  the  by-product  of  leisure.  And  her  respon- 
sibility is  to  be  direct,  that  of  a  citizen,  that  of  an  elector,  that  of  an  office  holder. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  rudely  awakened.  It  has  been  the  good  old  custom  to  pre- 
sent instruction  to  women  in  political  questions  as  of  great  importance,  historically, 
culturally,  for  the  sake  of  developing  powers  of  thought,  even  that  women  may  safely 
guide  male  voters.  But,  in  reply  to  a  query  concerning  the  value  to  my  students  of 
certain  discussions  on  economic  questions,  I  received  the  reply  from  10  per  cent  of 
the  class,  that  the  considerations  were  of  significance  as  they  '*  would  be  called  upon 
to  vote  upon  return  to  their  home  State.'' 

The  problems  of  women's  education  as  measured  in  civic  relations  in  more  than 
one-third  of  our  States  and  about  9  per  cent  of  our  population  are  to-day  identical 
with  those  of  men's  education,  except  that  doubtless  the  responsibility  for  social 
phases  of  civic  questions  will  naturally  devolve  upon  women,  and  consequently  pre- 
paration of  women  for  civic  duties  may  properly  follow  social  lines. 

But  w«  have  not  as  yet  attained  the  Utopian  state  and  we  know  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  social  welfare  is  carried  on  by  free,  quasi-public  institutions  and  oigani- 
zations,  dependent  on  endowment  and  contributory  support;  and  by  partly-free 
institutions,  partly  endowed,  and  partly  requiring  payment  for  services  rendered. 
This  will  continue  indefinitely,  for  no  sooner  has  the  state  comprehended  one  new 
responsibility  than  the  group  searches  for  higher  ideals,  attains  new  standards  and 
imposes  on  itself,  through  the  State,  new  obligations. 

The  work  which  women  should  be  prepared  to  meet,  therefore,  is  of  varied  types. 
It  may  be  subdivided  into  two  main  classes:  That  which  is  incumbent  upon  all 
women,  that  of  the  citizen,  the  elector,  the  unit  in  society,  and  that  which  is  incum- 
bent upon  those  who  are  willing  to  assume  professional  responsibilities — ^who  wish 
to  become  the  social  physician  or  the  social  educator — who  would  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  society,  who  would  become  the  teacher  of  child,  of  adult,  of  home,  who  would 
serve  to  lead  in  social  programs.  These  women  may  be  the  employees  of  the  state, 
of  social  institutions  or  organizations,  or  they  may  be  the  administrators  of  state 
institutions  or  of  public  or  of  quasi-public  institutions. 

Education,  therefore,  faces  the  two  problems:  (1)  The  preparation  of  all  women  for 
civic  comprehension  and  electoral  obligations,  especially  as  applied  to  general  edu- 
cation, social  relations  and  social  economic  systems,  (2)  the  preparation  of  a  group 
of  women  who  shall  become  administrators  of  social  organizations  and  leaders  of 
social  movements,  or  who  shall  carry  on  social  instruction,  social  regeneration,  or 
social  relief.  The  first  problem  is  universal.  It  is  the  preparation  of  the  girl  as 
well  as  the  boy  for  civic  life.  It  requires  first  that  the  State  shall  recognize  the  time 
and  place  where  instruction  should  be  given.  When  the  State  permits  the  child  to 
withdraw  from  its  regular  schooling  at  12  or  14  or  16  years  of  age,  it  should  provide 
elementary  instruction  in  civics  previous  to  that  period.  And  instruction  in  civics 
should  not  alone  include  descriptions  of  constitutions,  legislatures,  courts.  Most 
of  our  texts  to-day  give  very  large  attention  to  the  theory  of  government  but  fail  to 
portray  the  fimctions  of  the  State  which  pertain  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  home.  Instruction  in  civics  should  tell  the  child  how  she  may  know 
where  her  water  supply  comes  from  and  whether  the  milk  supply  is  clean  and  the 
groceries  are  pure.  It  shoul(f  teach  the  child  that  it  will  be  her  duty  to  see  that 
laws  are  passed  and  laws  are  enforced  which  shall  assure  health  and  comfort  to  her 
and  her  family.  It  should  picture  the  activities  of  the  city  health  department,  it 
should  explsdn  the  pure  food  laws,  the  existence  and  the  significance  of  public  play- 
grounds, of  public  baths,  of  social  centers,  of  hospitals,  of  clinics,  of  milk  stations. 
It  should  describe  the  aid  which  the  child  and  the  man  may  have  from  tenement 
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house  commiaedons,  workmen's  coiapensation  bouds,  boards  of  labor  and  indnetry, 
agendes  for  aodai  insurance.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  presume  that  civics  will  be  taught 
in  the  high  schools.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  will  not  enter  the  high  school. 
In  the  elementary  schools  should  be  placed  instruct&on  in  the  elements  of  social 
politics  and  social  civics,  and  if  in  certain  districts  children  are  Hkely  to  enter  hi^ 
schools  such  instructian  may  be  postponed,  but  it  should  not  be  omitted  from  sec- 
ondary instruction  or  from  college  courses. 

The  social  center  and  the  dvic  center  movements  have  proved  that  not  only  chil- 
dren but  adults  may  be  taught,  and  may  be  given  opportunity  for  proper  expression 
of  social  instincts.  With  the  advance  of  moving  pictures,  reflectoscopes,  and  other 
means  of  visualization,  with  the  growth  of  the  science  of  advertising,  with  the  study 
of  social  psychology,  and  effective  means  of  propagandism,  the  State  may  continue 
the  education  of  the  child,  through  the  years  from  school  to  voters'  booth,  through 
the  years  of  youth  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  in  fact  throughout  life,  disseminating 
ever  among  the  masses  the  social  standards  which  idealists  have  succeeded  in 
embodying  in  law,  so  that  in  turn  the  masses  may  advance  those  standards  and 
require  of  the  State  ever  higgler  ideals. 

The  preparation  of  women  for  professional  participation  in  sodal-dvic  affain  is  a 
distinctiy  different  question,  and  a  new  one.  We  may  grant  for  the  moment  the 
thesis  that  every  woman  should  be  educated  for  self-support,  as  well  as  drilled  in  the 
elements  of  household  science  and  of  civics.  But  we  turn  now  to  consideration  of 
two  distinct  groups  of  women,  one  which  does  not  face  the  immediate  necessity  for 
self-maintenance '  and  one  which  looks  forward  to  professional  activity  in  social  eco- 
nomics. The  foimer  are  in  this  country  daily  clamoring  for  opportunities  of  self- 
expression.  They  perform  their  duties  of  home  and  society  as  society,  the  public, 
has  standardized  them.  But  they  are  not  busy,  they  are  not  happy.  They  demand 
a  larger  arena  for  the  powers  their  inheritance  and  their  education  have  given  them. 
Their  brothers  become  masters  of  finance ,  they  demand  the  right  to  become  more  than 
mistresses  of  bridge  whist  and  the  gaming  table. 

They  have  a  right  to  a  larger  activity.  They  have  no  right  to  idleness.  There 
may  be  an  inalienable  right  to  property — of  that  I  am  not  certain.  But  of  this  I 
am  convinced:  There  is  no  inalienable  right  to  leisure.  These  women  should  be 
prepared  to  make  large  and  ever  larger  contribution  to  the  cultural,  social,  political 
advancement  of  the  community.  They  should  choose  just  as  carefully,  just  as  sin- 
cerely, just  as  efficiently,  what  is  to  be  their  professional  interest  and  pursuit  as 
their  sisters  who  expect  to  enter  gainful  occupations.  It  may  be  music,  it  may 
be  literature,  it  may  be  any  one  of  the  arts,  it  may  be  hygiene,  it  may  be  household 
economy,  it  may  be  geolog^,  it  may  be  psychology,  it  may  be  any  one  of  the  exact 
sciences,  or  it  may  be  social  economy.  They,  like  all  mankind,  may  have  an  avo- 
cation, a  hobby,  but  they,  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  should  have  a  vocation. 

Let  us  consider  therefore  this  group  which  looks  forward  to  professional  activity  in 
the  social  aspect  of  civic  affairB---eo-called  social  work.  What  differences  should 
exist  between  preparation  or  standards  for  those  who  do  not  look  forward  to  self- 
maintenance  and  those  who  anticii>ate  the  necessity  of  regular  income?  None,  what- 
ever. But  the  response  comes  at  once  that  the  services  of  the  one  may  be  unpaid,  of 
the  other  paid.  What  of  it?  If  each  is  rendering  a  service,  should  she  not  be  equipped 
to  do  so?  Would  the  public  to-day  permit  a  physician  to  practice  without  due  certifi* 
cation  because  he  happened  to  own  a  thousand  shyes  of  Pennsylvania  Railway 
stock?  Or  would  a  board  of  education  employ  an  untrained  teacher  because  she  was 
a  large  property  holder?  Why  then  should  the  social  physician  or  the  social  teacher 
be  intrusted  with  responsibilities  without  due  training  and  experience? 

The  most  difficult  practical  comeback  to  such  a  proposition  is  whether  the  "volun- 
teer "  worker  will  not  then  necessarily  be  paid  and  if  she  is  paid  to  what  extent  it  will 
affect  the  salaries  and  remuneration  of  those  who  need  the  income.    This  is  a  long 
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mooted  queetioii.  My  belief  is  this:  If  social  service  is  a  civic  or  quasi-civic  activity, 
tlie  same  principle  should  msfaitain  in  the  compensation  of  the  employee  as  in  all 
other  civic  and  political  service.  Whatever  system  will  secure  for  the  position  the 
best  service  should  be  adopted.  It  is  a  question  of  political  theory.  Such  a  principle 
once  established  should  be  maintained,  exactly  as  decision  with  regard  to  payment  of 
other  civic  employees  and  incumbents  of  other  civic  positions  of  importance. 

It  will  also  at  once  be  aigued  that  a  vast  service  of  administration  now  comes  to  the 
State  from  people  not  specifically  trained.  True;  but  two  considerations  demand 
recQginition  which  involve  a  differentiation  of  administrative  from  executive  duties. 
Fiist,  a  schooling  of  experience  in  specific  or  allied  or  preparative  lines  is  frequentiy 
as  valuable,  if  not  more  valuable,  than  routine  training.  Thus  oiganisation  experi- 
ence, knowledge  of  finance,  power  to  decipher  cause  and  effect,  are  all  highly  con- 
tributoiy  in  the  administration  of  large  educational,  remedial,  or  corrective  institu- 
tions, such  as  sdiools,  hospitals,  prisons,  reformaUHies.  Other  qualities  are  essential 
in  the  direction  of  institutions  devoted  to  research,  while  stiU  others  are  needed  in 
the  management  of  smaller  intimate  organisations,  such  as  settiements,  playgrounds, 
homes.  And  the  same  principles  of  vocational  guidance  should  be  applied  in  selec- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  serve  in  the  capacities  of  administration  as  in  the  executive, 
teaching  or  investigating  positions. 

Second,  the  day  has  arrived  when  training  for  aU  types  of  public  service  is  being 
demanded.  The  new  generation  will  find  itself  called  upon  to  prove  its  fitness  for  its 
occupation,  whether  public  or  private,  whether  volunteer  or  paid.  The  adoption  of 
the  principle  that  utilization  of  volunteer  service  shall  depend  upon  the  best  effects 
to  the  work  in  hand  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  standards  of  efficiency,  and 
consequent  standards  of  preparation. 

The  mooted  question  of  whether  social  work  is  at  present  a  profession  depends  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  the  individual.  If  a  community  requires  the  workem 
to  attain  specified  standards  and  the  work  to  be  of  specified  grade,  in  that  community 
social  economy  is  a  profession.  If  an  individual  attains  specific  standards  of  propane 
tion  and  maintains  specific  standards  of  accomplishment,  that  individual  is  a  pro- 
fessional social  economist.  But  who  shall  set  the  standard?  At  present  each  private 
organisation,  often  in  each  community,  establishes  its  own  standards  or  moves  apace 
regardless  of  standards.  But  the  adoption  of  so-called  philanthropic  activities  by  the 
State,  the  inclusion  of  social  education  in  the  responsibilities  ol  the  school  system, 
the  socialising  of  State  reformatories,  prisons,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  in  hd  the 
merging  of  social  and  civic  efforts  will  necessitate  standardisation.  And  in  this 
generation  when  social  reform  adopts  the  speed  of  twentieth  century  locomotion,  we 
may  expect  the  time  to  be  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  as  necessary  for  the  social 
physician  and  the  social  teacher  and  the  social  reformer  to  attain  professional  standards 
as  it  now  is  for  the  doctor  or  the  teacher  or  the  preacher. 

Social  economy  in  its  varied  phases  has  a  history;  underlying  each  phase  if  not  all 
phases  is  a  specific  social  theory;  most  types  have  adopted  established  methods  and 
many  have  developed  a  technique.  Underlying  each  separate  effort  for  social  better- 
ment and  back  of  the  whole  conscious  struggle  is  a  philosophy.  Much  of  the  history 
is  yet  to  be  written,  much  of  the  theory  is  yet  to  be  formulated,  most  methods  and  most 
techniques  are  in  the  making,  and  the  philosophy  is  yet  to  be  expounded.  The 
result  is  that  teaching  of  social  econony  is,  to  say  the  least,  difficult.  To  be  thorough, 
to  have  depth,  it  must  necessarily  follow  resesich  methods,  for  there  is  as  yet  littie 
adequate  literature,  experience  is  not  recorded,  or  is  scattered  so  far  and  wide  as  to  be 
difficult  of  access,  collections  of  sources  are  ephemeral  pamphlets,  the  joy  of  the 
student,  the  bane  of  the  librarian. 

But  there  is,  to  my  mind,  a  fundamental  line  of  preparation.  The  range  of  social 
service  is  so  wide,  the  diversity  of  social  programs  is  so  great  that  some  selection  of 
tjrpe  for  even  elementary  traiiiJng  seems  necessary.    However,  I  maintain  that  any 
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student  looking  forward  to  social  work,  volunteer  or  paid,  should  have  studied  or  should 
study  the  principles  of  economics,  of  politics,  of  psychology,  and  of  biology,  and  should 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  history  and  of  literature — that  is,  should  be  familiar  ^with 
the  activities  and  ideals  of  man  through  the  ages  as  recorded  in  history  and  revealed 
in  literature.  To  be  thoroughly  equipped  to  lead,  to  teach,  to  relieve,  to  correct  indi- 
viduals or  groups  of  individuals,  youths  or  adults,  I  believe  such  fundamental  training 
should  be  followed  by  studies  in  social  institutions,  social  problems,  social  legislation, 
social  education,  and  social  measurements. 

And  the  preparation  will  not  be  complete  without  specialization  in  one  or  the  other 
types  of  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  social  welfare  or  social  research,  requiring  inten- 
sive study  of  the  history,  theory,  methods,  technique,  and  philosophy  of  the  type 
desired. 

Such  a  program  sets  a  high  standard.  But  why  not?  We  have  come  to  a  full 
realization  that  our  public  school  teachers  of  elementary,  of  secondary,  of  college 
rank  should  be  equipped,  each  for  his  grade  or  type  of  work.  Why  not  for  the  social 
educator?  All  social  welfare  endeavor  is  to-day  an  effort  to  educate  the  individual, 
the  family,  the  group,  to  wider  knowledge,  to  higher  ideals,  to  better  standards. 
And  the  social  worker  is  a  teacher.  She  must  be  trained  as  a  teacher  for  whatever 
type  of  work,  for  whatever  grade  of  duty  she  is  to  enter. 

The  method  by  which  such  training  shall  be  given  is  not  our  present  consideration. 
We  are  here  attempting  only  to  maintain  that  standards  of  work  and  standards  of 
worker  should  be  set  in  the  newer  and  more  universal  field  of  education,  and  Uiat 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  that  such  education  should  be  efficiently  con- 
ducted, and  that  workers  (teachers)  should  be  adequately  prepared  for  their  service. 

The  motive  of  private  effort  should  be  so  to  develop  the  civic  conciousness  that 
the  State  shall  speedily  accept  the  new  ideal  and  assume  the  new  responsibility  for 
social  education.  Therefore  in  any  new,  as  in  all  old,  settlements  or  countriee  it  is 
important  to  crystallize  the  conception  that  with  new  complex  industrial  activity, 
whether  rural  or  urban,  will  come  necessity  for  wider  and  larger  social  responsibility 
and  a  more  extended  form  of  education .  And  this  responsibility  ^^ill  quickly  be  trans- 
formed from  a  private  to  a  public  obligation,  from  a  social  to  a  civic  duty 

That  State,  whether  new  or  old,  sparsely  or  densely  settled,  urban  or  rural  in  char- 
acter, will  therefore  do  well  which  takes  account  of  stock,  discovers  where  in  the 
evolution  of  industrial  life  it  now  stands,  what  are  its  assets  and  what  its  obligations, 
in  order  to  retain  a  solvent  status  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future.  In  such  au 
accounting,  the  most  important  items  should  be  the  education  of  its  men  and  women 
for  social-civic  activities  as  well  as  for  other  political  duties,  first  by  providing  that 
preparation  which  pertains  to  the  current  function  of  the  dti/en,  second  that  which 
is  essential  for  the  best  professional  service. 


EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  WELFARE  OF  ClULDREN. 

By  JULIA  C.  LATIIROP, 

Chief  of  Children's  Buretuf,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

1  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  ' '  Education  of  women  as  related  to  the  welfare  of 
children."  May  I  attempt  to  trace  briefly  some  of  the  tendencies  leading  to  such 
education  and  to  indicate  its  present  condition  in  the  United  States  and  its  probable 
development? 

A  mother's  skill  not  instinctive. 

The  old  belief  that  maternal  skill  like  maternal  affection  is  instinctive  made  any 
special  education  of  mothers  unnecessary  and  ridiculous. 
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Fabre  has  reported  with  the  most  exquisite  discrimination  upon  the  ingenious, 
patient  skill  of  the  mothers  of  the  insect  world,  and  has  shown  their  almost  unerring 
power  to  safeguard  their  young  up  to  a  certain  point.  When  he  says ' '  Maternity  is  the 
sovereign  inspiration  of  instinct"  he  marks  the  difference  between  instinct  and  human 
intelligence.  Human  mothers  are  not  automatic  contrivances  for  carr>ing  on  life, 
surely  driven  by  the  unconscious  force  of  maternal  instinct.  They  are  creatures 
capable  of  learning  by  experiment,  by  the  experience  of  others,  capable  of  adapting 
to  their  use  whatever  knowledge  or  invention  is  within  their  reach.  Maternity  is 
still  their  inspiration,  but  it  urges  to  endless  toil,  resulting  too  often  in  failure  and 
suffering  and  death. 

As  we  have  imagined  a  mother's  devotion  to  imply  skill,  so  we  have  taken  for 
granted  almost  with  complacency,  certainly  with  a  sense  of  fatalism,  the  burdens  and 
hardships  of  the  mothers  of  the  race.  Poets  have  celebrated  their  patient  courage 
and  their  sufferings,  but  no  one  has  seen  how  to  lighten  the  load. 

TENDENaES  TOWARD  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MOTHlBRS. 

Finally  came  the  education  of  women  with  the  same  opportunities  open  to  them 
and  to  their  brothers.  At  once  it  was  found  that  they  could  learn  the  same  lessons, 
widi  about  the  same  facility,  and  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  went  on  quite  simply  studying  the  same  subjects,  until  stirred  by 
the  example  of  Swedish  schools,  manual  training  ^as  introduced  for  boys  At  once  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  give  girls  also  some  form  of  teaching-by-doing,  and  sewing  and 
cookery  were  introduced.  These  pursuits  were  chosen  partly  from  an  underlying 
sense  of  justice,  that  the  girls  might  share  the  pleasurable  interest  of  studies  of  the  new 
type,  and  partly  because  of  the  obviously  feminine  seemliness  of  these  household  arts. 

Neither  of  these  household  arts  had  suffered  the  ignominy  of  being  considered 
instinctive,  although  here  and  there  were  those  said  to  be  '^born  cooks,"  but  so  few 
and  BO  admired  that  their  gift  was  considered  super-intelligent  rather  than  instinctive. 
Perhaps  no  country  more  than  our  own  needs  to  have  its  cookery  raised  to  a  higher 
level,  and  undoubtedly  one  reason  why  cookery  has  made  such  progress  as  a  branch 
of  learning  is  that  the  pupils  make  an  immediate  and  much  valued  contribution  at 
home.  Certainly  sewing  has  never  been  held  to  be  instinctive.  It  is  an  art  foUowing 
the  fall  of  man,  bearing  still  a  laige  burden  of  the  primal  curse  and  fretting  women's 
lives  always.  Education  has  done  much  for  the  art  of  the  needle.  Girls  no  longer 
piece  quilts  or  do  meaningless  work  in  the  laborious,  meticulous  older  fashion,  but  in 
the  best  schools  they  are  taught  to  contrive  garments,  to  use  sewing  as  a  means  to  the 
end  of  useful  and  beautiful  clothing.  And  some  optimists  believe  that  through  the 
modem  teaching  of  sewing,  women  may  in  time  develop  a  calmer  view  of  fashion. 

But  both  cookery  and  sewing,  broadened  as  they  have  been  by  excellent  teaching  to 
include  many  allied  subjects,  and  indispensable  as  they  are  to  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold, are  still  arts  subsidiary  to  the  great  business  of  a  home.  That  business  is  the  rear- 
ing of  the  children  within  it.  Here,  as  we  enter  the  home  to-day,  we  discover  that 
somehow  the  old  belief  in  instinct,  the  old  fatalism,  is  going  and  women  in  every  type 
of  home  are  beginning  to  ask  why  women  should  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  conserving 
yonng  life  and  of  the  knowledge  on  which  the  art  rests.  They  demand  education 
in  this  art  as  an  enrichment  and  not  a  restriction  of  education.  They  see  their  task 
in  preserving  the  lives  of  their  children,  in  guiding  them  to  a  strong  and  virtuous 
maturity,  as  the  greatest  and  the  one  indispensable  employment  of  a  nation — ^the 
engroaaing  occupation  of  many  million  women — and  they  ask  why  there  should  not 
be  a  great  system  of  vocational  training,  based  upon  the  preliminary  education 
which  they  have  received  in  common  with  their  brothers  who  have  been  farther 
trained  to  special  vocations  or  professions.  They  see  the  great  moral  and  social 
implications  of  their  task,  and  they  feel  that  every  contribution  of  science  should 
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be  utilized  for  its  perfonnaDce.  Hub  they  demand  in  the  name  of  the  coming  gen- 
erations. For  the  best  practical  methods  of  developiiig  this  teaching  we  are  all 
groping. 

INFANT  MORTAUTT  ILLU8TRATB8   THB    NBBD  OF  WOMBN'S  BDUCATION  IN  CHUO 

WBLFABB. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  recent  world-wide  interest  in  the  waste  of  human 
life,  which  we  call  infant  mortality,  has  served  to  stimulate  the  attention  of  wooMn 
to  the  need  of  more  direct  education  in  the  care  of  children.  The  vastness  of  the 
human  interests  involved  in  infant  mortality  make  it  a  very  practical  question  for 
every  nation,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  ignorance  of  mothers  is  in  considerable 
measure  responsible  for  infant  mortality  it  brings  the  question  of  their  education 
forward  as  one  for  practical  statesmanship. 

In  our  country,  for  example,  one-fortieth  of  its  life  is  renewed  every  year.  Out  of 
this  one-fortieth,  one-eighth  ia  lost  within  the  year.  In  other  words,  every  year  two 
and  one-half  million  babies  are  bom  in  the  United  States,  of  whom,  on  an  average,  one 
baby  in  every  eight  dies  before  he  is  a  year  old.  Scientific  authorities  agree  that  this 
loss  of  life  is  needless  if  children  are  well  bom  and  well  cared  for.  The  physicians  best 
trained  in  preventive  medicine  are  aware  of  the  national  importance  of  this  question. 
Yet  how  far  from  universal  is  that  imderstanding  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  a 
distinguished  pubUdst  who  said,  with  some  distaste,  of  the  Children's  Bureau:  "I 
was  in  favor  of  that  bureau,  but  I  thought  it  was  for  the  prevention  of  child  labor,  not 
for  fussing  about  babies  and  teaching  mothers.  * ' 

Hie  four  great  factors  involved  in  Infant  mortality  are  recognized  as  the  ignorance 
of  mothers,  civic  neglect,  poverty,  and  bad  behavior  on  the  part  of  parents.  It  haa 
been  easy  to  regard  all  these  factors  as  permanent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  can  be 
modified  or  removed,  and  the  world  is  gradually  learning  how. 

Obviously  one  of  the  first  expedients  for  lessening  infant  mortality  is  the  educatioh 
of  mothers. 

8UM1CABT  AND  TBNDENCT  OF  8PBCLAL  BDUCATCON. 

I  venture  to  sum  up  briefly  the  progress  thus  far  made,  first  in  the  subsidiary  house- 
hold arts  and  then  in  the  direct  teaching  of  the  care  of  children,  as  an  indication  of  the 
present  tendency  in  this  country. 

Cookery  has  grown  into  the  science  of  dietetics  and  is  taught  in  154  State  normal 
schools  and  262  colleges,  and  in  a  number  of  privately  endowed  institutions;  thus 
there  are  more  than  400  higher  schools,  all  of  which  offer  scientific  courses  and  develop 
the  large  corps  of  teachers  required  by  the  3,000  towns  and  cities  which  have  estab- 
lished public  school-teaching  of  cookery  and  of  household  arts.  The  bulletins  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  published  in  1914,  entiUed  ''Education  for  the  Home,"  give  an 
admirable  review  of  the  progress  of  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  in  the  United 
States  and  xxunt  out  the  growing  tendency  toward  direct  teaching  of  the  care  of  chil> 
dren. 

At  present,  however,  the  most  direct  i>opular  work  in  teaching  mothers  is  only  on 
the  border  line  of  regular  school-teaching.  The  teaching  has  come  largely  because 
State  and  city  boards  of  health  have  been  forced  to  it  by  the  ofiBdal  records  of  mortality 
and  morbidity. 

Certain  States  send  each  mother  a  handbook  on  the  care  of  infants  when  the  birth  of 
her  child  is  regiq^ered.  The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  has  traveling  exhibita 
which  have  been  shown  to  several  million  visitors  at  the  annual  fairs  of  that  State. 
Appliances  and  methods  for  care  of  intents  are  demonstrated  by  a  trained  nurse.  Thia 
board  issues  pamphlets  for  free  distiibution  on  the  care  of  the  child.  It  especially 
endeavors  to  reach  the  rural  mothers. 

It  was  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York  which  in  1909  instituted 
littie  Mothers'  Leagues  of  girls  12  years  of  age  or  over  who  may  enlist  in  special  classoa 
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to  learn  fhe  caie  of  babies.  TlieBe  leagues  are  described  in  Health  News  for  March, 
1915,  published  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health.  The  interest  in  the 
little  Mothers'  Leagues  is  already  widespread,  and,  in  1916,  98  cities  report  Little 
Mothers'  Leagues,  usually  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

The  State  of  Oalifomia  secured  a  law  in  1916  permitting  the  employment  of  visiting 
teachers  to  furnish  instruction  to  mothers  in  their  homes.  Several  State  univenities 
have  courses  on  child  hygiene  and  axe  adding  brief  institute  courses,  traveling  exhibits, 
and  even  correspondence  courses  to  their  extension  work. 

May  I  venture  to  refer  to  the  Federal  Children 's  Bureau  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  connected?  As  one  part  of  its  general  duties,  it  has  issued  pamphlets  on  the  care 
and  protection  of  infants  and  children,  beginning  with  one  on  prenatal  care;  it  is  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  intensive  statistical  studies  of  infant  mortality;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  promoting  popular  local  efforts  to  educate  communities  as  to  child  welfare  by 
such  means  as  the  observance  of  a  nation-wide  Baby  Week.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  conespondence  which  has  come  to  the  bureau  in 
the  three  years  of  its  existence  ttom  mothers  both  rich  and  poor,  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  mothers  in  its  in&mt  mortality  studies  and  the  demand  for  its  publications  all  show 
the  same  eager  desire  for  knowledge. 

This  new  teaching  in  order  to  be  effective  must  have  many  phases  of  development. 

For  the  child  at  school,  the  young  girl,  and  the  mother  at  tiie  head  of  the  household 

sudi  advancing  instruction  as  their  successive  needs  indicate  must  be  organised  and 

made  accesBible. 
There  must  also  be  recognized  the  value  of  centers  of  original  research  in  matters 

affecting  the  family,  and  no  system  of  teaching  of  daily  care  fcnr  infants  or  for  older 

children  will  be  permanentiy  adequate  unless  it  is  constantiy  stimulated  and  renewed 

by  the  discoveries  of  scientific  students  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  family. 

THE  NBW  KDUCATION  FOR  CHILD  WBLFABE  MABX8  A  NBW  ERA  OV  HIOHBR  DBVELOPMBNT 

FOR  THB  HOME. 

I  beUeve  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  higher 
development  of  the  home  in  the  United  States  because  we  are  beginning  to  provide  a 
new  type  of  teaching  for  the  mothers  of  the  United  States.  The  world  has  never 
doubted  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  that  a  mother 's  devotion  is  an  inexhaustible,  precious 
force.  We  have  tidied  to  see  that  it  could  be  strengthened,  made  more  effective,  by 
the  same  means  which  increase  a  man's  effective  value,  by  specialized  education. 
This  is  a  colossal  task.  No  other  specialized  education  applies  to  such  vast  numbers 
of  persons  of  such  varied  circumstances.  Half  the  race  is  to  have  special  training  pro- 
vided— more  than  that-^nade  convenient  for  it. 

In  the  days  when  the  education  of  women  was  under  debate,  how  often  was  it 
said,  "Woman's  place  is  in  the  home,"  as  a  warning  against  education  or  against  her 
fliig<^T»g  in  any  work  outside  of  the  home.  Now  women  educated  and  aware  of  life 
are  taking  this  as  their  own  slogan.  They  are  saying,  "It  is  true  that  our  place  is  in 
the  home  during  all  the  years  when  we  are  needed  there,  and  our  right  is  to  be  able  to 
perform  well  our  indispensable  duties  there.  We  must  have  education,  and  that  for 
every  woman,  not  for  afavored  few." 

Already  industrial  and  social  studies  have  taught  us  that  when  woman  is  in  the  home 
she  is  in  a  place  not  Isolated  but  tied  by  common  interests  to  all  homes.  The  welfare 
of  each  home  is  indeed  the  concern  of  all.  A  standard  of  pay  which  enables  the  father 
of  the  family  to  support  his  wife  and  children  in  health  and  comfort  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  every  woman.  Without  it  mothers  can  not  do  their  work.  Nor  can  mothers 
do  their  work  against  a  neglectful,  selfish  community,  which  fadls  to  provide  the  civic 
cleanliness,  physical  and  moral,  which  no  single  mother  can  secure  alone  and  against 
whose  coETuption  she  can  not  protect  either  the  life  or  the  morals  of  her  children. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMAN  AS  TESTED  BT  HER  CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 

RELATIONS. 

By  SOPHONISBA  P.  BRECKINRIDGE, 

Assistant  Professor,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

To  test  the  education  of  women  and  girls  to-day  by  their  civic  and  social  relations  ie 
to  uncover  at  once  two  facts.  The  first  is  that  in  the  great  mass  of  cases  the  education 
is  inadequate  in  amount.  The  second,  that  even  when  ample,  great  waste  and  loss 
could  be  avoided  were  it  different  in  character. 

The  phrase  "women  and  girls"  was  used  advisedly.  For  under  the  industrial  con> 
dition  existing  in  the  United  States,  large  numbers  of  young  giris  are  employed  at 
wage-paid  work  away  from  home.  Upon  the  slender  shoulders  of  14-year-old  girls  in 
almost  all  the  States  (Wisconsin  and  Ohio  are  notable  exceptions)  may  lawfully  be 
laid  the  burdens  of  family  support.  In  all  the  States,  except  Ohio  and  Wisconsin, 
the  girls  may  at  that  age  lawfully  withdraw  from  school  and  enter  the  labor  market. 

That,  under  the  conditions  of  industrial  maladjustment  existing  to-day,  they  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1910  one-fourth,  25.6 
per  cent,  of  all  the  gainfully  employed  females  were  imder  21  years  of  age,  while  in 
some  occupations  the  proportion  under  21  rises  much  higher,  as  in  the  case  of  telephone 
operators  47  per  cent,  cotton  mill  operatives  48  per  cent,  glove  workers  57  per  cent, 
candy  workers  68  per  cent  are  under  the  age  at  which  full  acting  capacity  is  supposed 
by  the  law  to  be  reached,  namely  21.  Moreover,  these  employed  young  persons  con- 
stitute about  one-third  of  all  in  their  age  group,*  that  is,  32  per  cent  of  all  young  women 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age  were  gainfully  employed  in  1900,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  foreign-bom,  of  foreign-bom  girls  and  of  negroes,  these  figures  rise  to  40 
per  cent,  56.8  per  cent,  and  49.6  per  cent. 

So  far  as  their  civic  and  social  relations  are  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  these 
should  be  the  relations  of  protected  young  persons  to  a  protecting  and  cherishing 
community.  In  them  lies  literally  the  life  of  the  race,  and  in  their  hand  the  mainte- 
nance of  standards  that  shall  surround  the  tender  years  of  the  coming  generation. 
Large  numbers,  of  course,  pass  through  this  experience  of  gainful  employment  into 
their  own  homes,  where  they  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  family  life  with  its  present 
limitations,  its  unpaid  services,  its  responsibilities  for  spending,  and  its  essential 
dependence  upon  eflicient  public  administration.' 

Several  conclusions  are  obvious  on  examination  of  these  facts.  One  is  that  an 
efficient,  well-worked  out  plan  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  these  young 
women  would  undertake  at  least  the  following  serivces: 

The  school  system  would  secure  the  presence  of  the  child  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  For  the  intelligent  community  must  take  notice  of  the  fact  that,  with 
industry  organized  on  a  world  basis,  with  a  world  market,  the  home  is  no  longer  a 
self-sufficing  unit  in  which  the  child  can  unconsciously  receive  instmction  in  various 
arts  and  crafts.  And,  in  particular,  the  girl  even  in  the  rural  neighborhood  can  no 
longer  count  on  training  in  the  domestic  arts,  when  the  canning,  packing,  and  pre- 
serving industry  are  combining  keen  intelligeno  and  great  resources  to  take  away 
her  job.  The  home  neither  can  nor  should  be  relied  upon  for  this  task  in  education. 
The  school  should  deliberately  and  wisely  recognize  the  changing  character  of  the 
home  and  make  good  to  the  girl  her  loss,  if  it  prove  to  be  such. 

Lowering  the  age  limits  at  which  the  school  will  claim  the  child,  as  weU  as 
raising  the  age  at  which  it  will  let  her  go,  seems  then  of  supreme  importance.  For  if 
she  is  to  pass  at  an  early  age  into  wage-paid  work  and  then  into  her  own  home  she  must 

1  Twelfth  Census  Bulletin  of  Women  at  Work,  pp.  8-13. 

>  The  Census  Bulletin  estimates  that  one-half  of  the  native  white  girls  who  take  up  wage-paid  employ- 
ment leave  It,  probably  for  marriage,  within  10  years,  p.  23. 
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be  given  habits  of  regularity,  or  responsibility,  of  industrial  self-respect  and  these  are 
related  to  the  tasks  appropriate  to  the  little  child.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  the 
important  attitudes  are  fixed  as  much  by  play  as  by  tasks,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  play  of  these  children  be  supervised  and  directed  toward  this  educational 
end.  For  during  these  years  of  youthful  employment  these  yoimg  persons  are  called 
upon  to  take  an  ostensible  part  in  fixing  the  wage  bai^n,  they  go  to  and  fro  unat- 
tended in  public  places,  and  they  must  find  their  amusement  where  they  can.  Surely 
the  school  should  take  notice  of  this  great  group  and  treat  their  passing  from  its  care 
to  the  factory,  workshop,  and  oflSce  with  seriousness.* 

There  can  be  no  question  that  our  United  States  communities  have  been  tardy  in 
recognizing  this  obligation,  which,  while  in  one  sense  an  obligation  to  the  girl,  is  in  a 
truer  sense  a  measure  in  self-preservation  and  for  community  well-being.  There  are, 
however,  now  in  almost  all  the  States  so-called  compulsory  attendance  laws,  requiring 
the  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  girls  as  well  as  bo>'s,  to  attend  school  from  the  ages  of 
7  to  14,  and  in  some  instances  16  is  the  upper  limit.  Ob>'iously,  the  period  is  all  too 
short.' 

But  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of  supplying  adequate 
preparation  for  the  gainful  employments  into  which  our  girls  are  allowed  to  go, 
attention  should  be  called  to  two  facts.  One  is  the  very  narrow  range  of  employ- 
ment open  to  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  reports  of  the  census  in  1910  show  women  employed  in  428 
different  employments,  but  82  per  cent  were  in  only  19  of  these.  Feudal  ideals, 
which  persist  even  in  our  democratic  form  of  government,  shut  them  generally  out 
of  the  higher  positions  in  the  State  (Miss  Lathrop  is  a  shining  exception),  the  church, 
the  legal  profession,  the  positions  of  prestige  in  business;  and  in  those  industries  to 
which  their  work  has  long  been  essential,  such  as  the  textile  and  food-preparing 
industries,  the  opportunities  for  promotion,  for  recognition,  for  administrative  respon- 
sibility practically  do  not  exist.  A  recent  comprehensive  investigation  into  the 
conditions  under  which  women  and  children  work  has  shown  clearly  two  things: 
First,  that  the  opportunities  for  industrial  careers  of  dignity  and  competence  are 
almost  nonexistent,  and,  second,  that  the  so-called  pin-money  girl  on  whose  shoulders 
all  the  Bufferings  of  wage-earning  women  had  formerly  been  laid  is  no  reality  but 
the  purest  fiction.  The  work  of  these  young  creatures  is  on  the  whole  then  monoto- 
nous, unskilled,  uneducative  in  itself,  and  underpaid. 

So  con\incing  have  been  the  revelations  relating  to  the  payments  received  by 
women  and  girls  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  efficient  living  that  already  in  eleven 
States,'  so-called  minimum  wage  laws  have  been  passed  providing  for  governmental 
machinery  through  which  shall  be  established  a  level  of  pay  in  the  so-called  sweated 

1  There  Is  no  opportunity  here  to  discuss  the  whole  principle  of  vocational  supervision  by  the  school 
during  these  years  of  early  employment. 

s  It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  except  six  States  -South  Carolina,  Oeorgla,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas— there  exist  the  so-called  compulsory  attendance  laws,  requiring  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  11  and  14  to  attend  school  (from  12  weeks  to  the  entire  school  year)  and  laying  on  parents  and  guardians 
the  duty  of  sending  them  to  school.  Girls  and  boys  are  alike  subject  to  these  laws.  We  may  then  acqui- 
esce in  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  sexes  in  the  matter  of  attendance  and  call  attention  simply  to 
the  fact  that  the  daily  attendance  amounts  to  from  eo  to  84  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  in  most  of  the  States  there  exist  the  so-called  child  labor  laws  prohibiting  in  general  the  em- 
ployment except  in  domestic  or  agricultural  labor  of  children  less  than  12  or  14  years  of  age,  and  thus  re- 
moving from  poor  parents  the  temptation  to  place  in  the  mill  or  workshop  their  diildren  who  should  be  in 
the  schoolroom. 

*  These  are  Ifaasachnsetts,  Minnesota,  OaUfomia,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  Wisconsin, 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Bee  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  vol.  vi,  No.  4.  Some  Idea 
of  the  degree  to  which  underpayment  prevails  may  be  obtained  by  noting  the  foct  that  the  commis- 
sions sitting  and  determining  wages  have  in  no  case  agreed  that  a  wage  below  S6  a  week  would  suffice 
for  decent  living,  while  the  determinations  have  hovered  closely  about  the  $8  point.  WhUe  the  census 
estimated  in  1906  that  49.4  per  cent  of  the  female  workers  over  Id  years  of  age  received  less  than  16  a 
w^  and  77.6  per  cent  or  over  three-fourths,  received  less  than  18.  Quoted  by  Strefghtoil,  Standards  of 
Living,  p.  66. 
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trades  below  which  no  employer  ahall  be  allowed  to  go.  It  might  appear  that  if  the 
rates  of  pay  are  to  be  raised  it  would  be  well  to  uige  the  modification  of  the  educational 
program  so  as  to  make  these  young  workers  worth  more  to  their  employers.  And 
this  is  important,  but  it  is  more  important,  in  my  judgment,  so  to  change  their 
treatment  as  to  make  them  realize  more  fully  the  value  of  their  'penona  and  of  their 
services.  "It  is  good  for  a  girl"  is  the  reply  to  a  question  put  to  a  worker  receiving 
75  cents  for  a  task  for  which  a  young  man  across  the  way  received  a  dollar.  Only 
through  such  treatment  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  playground,  as  will  induce 
a  habit  of  self-respect  in  her  work,  realization  of  the  dignity  of  her  own  person  in 
its  task,  can  this  attitude  be  overcome.  It  is  the  great  problem,  as  it  is  the  great 
opportunity  of  the  school. 

But  only  one  woman  in  three  becomes  a  wage  earner,  and  of  those  who  become 
wage  earners  half  perhaps  pass  into  their  own  homes.  What  of  the  civic  relationB 
of  these? 

Obviously,  as  has  been  said,  the  efficient  administration  of  the  home  involves 
efficient  public  administration  and  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  two.  The 
protection  of  the  food  supply  against  adulteration,  improper  handling  and  marketing 
under  unwholesome  conditions,  the  protection  of  the  quality  and  wholesomenees  of 
the  milk  supply  on  which  the  young  and  feeble  must  depend  for  nourishment,  the 
maintenance  of  a  safe  water  supply,  the  inspection  of  packing  plants  from  which 
meat  comes,  the  administration  of  cold  storage  under  conditions  which  will  regularize 
the  price  while  safeguarding  against  both  fraud  and  adulteration — ^these  are  conditions 
to  the  housekeeper's  ability  to  select  wisely  and  to  buy  safely.  Her  children  must 
go  to  schools  organized  by  the  public  authorities,  paid  for  out  of  public  money, 
through  streets  cared  for  by  the  public  officials  and  guarded  by  the  officers  of  the  law. 
The  fabrics  she  purchases  or  the  clothes  she  buys  are  products  of  mills  organized 
under  the  commercial  laws  of  the  State  and  inspected  by  public  inspectors.  The 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  those  laws  and  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  that 
inspection  will  determine  whether  the  garments  are  made  under  conditions  of  cleanli- 
ness, of  light,  air,  space,  and  decent  treatment  of  workers  by  bosses  or  under  condi- 
tions of  filth,  mistreatment,  and  exploitation. 

As  her  boys  and  girls  grow  into  maturity,  the  conditions  under  which  they  seek 
their  recreation  become  of  compelling  importance.  The  nonenforcement  of  the  laws 
dealing  with  vice  and  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  has  been  a  matter  of  open  scandal 
in  our  cities  since  1907,  when  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission  made  its  report.  In  New 
York  similar  conditions  had  been  already  made  known  through  various  committees. 
The  protection  of  young  men  and  young  women  from  the  highly  organized,  highly 
intelligent,  enormously  rich  vice  and  liquor  trust  can  not  longer  be  innocentiy  left  to 
the  municipal  government  organized  on  principles  which  have  prevailed  in  the  past. 

The  care  of  the  sick,  always  woman's  peculiar  field,  has  taken  on  new  shapes. 
With  the  advance  in  medical  and  surgical  service,  treatment  becomes  so  highly  spe- 
cialized, so  costly,  that  only  in  institutions  provided  from  charitable  or  public  funds 
can  proper  care  be  assured. 

The  ministration  to  those  in  distress  through  poverty  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  private 
benevolence  and  religious  impulse  only.  The  prevention  of  poverty,  the  construc- 
tive treatment  of  the  dependent  groups  are  now  items  in  a  community  program  in 
which  women  must  take  a  leading  part,  partiy  because  such  services  belong  to  them 
by  ancient  right,  partly  because  they  have  leisure  in  which  to  do  the  friendly  acts 
indicated  by  the  expert  after  suitable  diagnosis  of  the  need  has  been  made  and  partly 
because  out  of  their  experience  in  their  own  well-managed  homes  should  come  wisdom 
which  can  be  shared  with  those  less  fortunate  and  less  competent.^ 

1  No  reference  la  made  here  to  the  enormous  importance  of  developing  an  art  of  spending.  It  is  assumed 
that  that  subject  is  treated  elsewhere.  Nor  is  anything  said  of  the  cultivation  in  women  of  the  sense  of 
the  value  of  life.  That  they  should  be  given  aid  in  formulating  those  values  can  not  be  questioned  at  this 
time  when  they  are,  in  the  belligerent  countries,  asked  for  the  time  to  discount  if  not  to  ignore  them. 
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From  the  needs  arifling  in  the  skillful  administration  of  the  home  it  becomes  clear 
that  in  every  program  for  the  education  of  girls  should  be  included  such  training  in 
civics  as  would  enable  the  domestic  woman  to  understand  the  public  organization 
upon  which  she  must  rely,  with  which  she  must  cooperate  in  the  performance  of  her 
ordinary  tasks.  Honesty  and  efficiency  in  the  disposition  of  waste,  care  in  the  main- 
tenance of  sanitary  conditions,  foresight  In  the  matter  of  housing  control — all  these  can 
be  demanded  and  obtained  only  when  the  domestic  women  acquire  a  habit^of  thinking 
of  the  municipal  officer  as  a  public  servant  on  whom  they  can  and  must  rely  to  sup- 
plement their  own  activities  within  their  dwellings. 

Moreover,  if  many  of  these  public  services  are  to  be  competently  performed,  women 
must  be  called  in  larger  measiure  into  the  public  service.  Much  of  the  inspection  of 
mills  and  workshops  in  which  women  and  young  persons  work,  of  the  establishments 
in  which  articles  of  necessary  use  are  prepared  and  sold,  should  be  done  by  women. 
We  have  already  developed  in  a  number  of  our  cities  the  necessity  of  having  women 
attached  to  the  police  force,  upon  the  sta£f  of  the  juvenile  and  other  courts  dealing 
with  the  helpless  groups — there  are  in  the  country  perhaps  five  women  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  judge.  Women  monopolize  the  professions  of  nursing  and  largely  pre- 
dominate in  that  of  elementary  teaching.  It  must  be  made  possible  for  them  more 
easily  to  find  careers  in  medicine,  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  the  higher  teaching 
positions.  This  in  order  that  the  learning  and  technique  of  those  professions  may 
more  fully  be  turned  to  full  and  noble  human  service.  If  this  is  so,  again  the  educa- 
tional problem  becomes  one  of  developing  courage,  sex  respect,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  a  great  consciousness  that  upon  the  recognition  of  their  responsibilities  and  the 
performance  of  their  duties  with  this  large  sense  of  opportunity  depends  the  richness 
and  fullness  of  life  for  the  coming  generations. 

This  means,  in  my  judgment,  such  treatment  as  develops  cooperation.  It  means 
fundamentally  the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
women  can  and  should  do  rather  than  of  what  they  can  not  and  should  not  imdertake. 
It  means  the  demand  on  their  part  to  be  admitted  to  service  in  high  places  with  a 
continued  willingness,  as  in  the  past,  to  serve  in  lowly  positions. 

The  question  aiises,  however,  as  to  whether  the  experience  in  the  past  justifies 
this  view.  Oan  women  take  the  forms  of  training  suggested?  On  this  point  a  brief 
survey  of  the  educational  dtuation  in  the  United  States  will  be  illuminating.  Girls 
have  in  the  middle  west  and  western  sections  of  the  United  States  enjoyed  the  same 
educational  opportunities  as  boys  so  far  as  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
concerned  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  public-school  system.  The  practice 
is  substantially  universal  coeducation,  and  since  the  University  of  Michigan  admitted 
women  students  in  1870,  girls  have  enjoyed  in  those  sections  the  benefit  of  collegiate 
and  university  training  as  well.^  In  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  the  same  thing 
would  be  true  so  far  as  public  education  in  rural  communities  is  concerned.  But 
the  provision  in  the  Sou^  has  been  very  limited,  and  in  the  cities  the  provision  of 
opportunities  for  secondary  training  has  not  always  been  made  for  girls.  Nor  are 
the  southern  public  institutions  of  coUegi&te  rank  always  open  to  women,'  and  the 
great  private  foundations  in  the  East,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  have  not  yet  admitted 
women  to  their  undeigraduate  work.  So  long  as  there  is  a  doubt  concerning  the 
necessity  of  providing  educational  opportunities  for  women,  and  the  right  of  women 
to  take  advantage  of  those  opportunities  the  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  capacity  of 
women  students  to  meet  tests  fixed  by  the  educational  institutions  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  men  and  boys.    For  this  reason,  among  others,  much  less  thought  has  been 

1  ThomM,  M.  Carey:  The  Edacatlon  of  Women;  Monographs  on  Education  In  the  United  States,  No  7, 
etc  Published  by  the  Bnreaa  of  Edooation,  1900.  Ptesklent  Thomas  refers,  of  course,  to  the  collegiate 
institutions  which  had  admitted  women  at  an  earlier  date,  e.  g.,  Oberlln,  Ohio,  1833;  the  University  of 
Utah,  I860;  Antioch,  Ohio,  1863;  University  of  Iowa,  1867;  Kansas,  1866;  Minnesota,  1868;  Nebraska,  1871. 

*  e.  g.  Georgia  and  the  Uniyeraity  of  Virginia. 
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given  to  the  content  of  the  curriculum  from  the  point  of  view  of  present  demands 
upon  the  ability  of  women  that  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

With  this  fact  in  mind  it  is  interesting  to  notice  whether  or  not  the  opportunities 
which  have  been  provided  for  them  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  girls.  A  few 
brief  figures  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
throw  light  on  this  point.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  organization  of  the  school 
system  will  be  recalled,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  program  includes  normally  eight 
grades  of  elementary  work,*  four  years  of  secondary  work,  four  years  of  college  work, 
or  in  case  of  certain  technical  courses  like  nursing  or  training  for  elementary  teaching, 
two  or  three  years  of  technical  training.  In  the  case  of  law,  medicine,  theologj', 
training  for  teaching  of  professional  rank,  the  professional  training  may  be  added  on 
to  the  college  course. 

In  the  year  1912-13  there  were  in  the  elementary  grades  19,064,787  pupils,  of  whom 
17,  474,269  (91.66  per  cent)  were  in  public  and  1,590,518  (8.34  per  cent)  were  in  private 
schools.    These  constituted  91.69  per  cent  of  all  pupils.* 

In  the  secondary  schools  there  were  1,366,822,  of  whom  1,115,932  (81.4  per  cent) 
were  public  and  250,890  (18.5  i>er  cent)  were  in  private  schools,  while  in  institutions 
of  higher  training  there  were  361,270,  of  whom  177,786  (50.8  per  cent)  were  in  private 
institutions.  This  means  that  of  every  10,000  students  9,167  were  in  the  elementary, 
657  in  the  secondary,  and  174  in  the  higher  institutions.'  It  also  means  that  as  the 
course  advances  the  proportion  in  private  as  distinguished  from  public  school  increases. 
This  means  generally  less  generous  provision  for  girls  as  compared  with  boys.  But 
if  the  enrollment  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  public  schools  be 
examined  a  fair  notion  can  be  obtained  of  the  way  in  which  girls  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunities  as  are  open  to  them. 

In  the  public-school  systems  of  the  various  States,  18,609,040  children  were  enrolled 
of  whom  9,328,502  wore  boys,  9,280,538  were  girls,  or  a  difference  of  47,964.  That  is 
slightly  over  50  per  cent  (0.002  per  cent)  of  the  children  enrolled  were  boys  and  slightly 
under  50  per  cent  were  girls.  These  figures  apply  to  the  country  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
elementary  schools.  If  one  examines  the  figures  from  cities,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  cities  over  5,000  the  number  of  girls  is  greater  than  the  number  of  boys  by 
33,000.* 

Moreover,  if  we  examine  the  figures  for  public  high  schools,  we  find  that  out  of  every 
10,000  pupils  5,557  are  girls  as  against  4,443  boys,  while  among  the  160,606  graduates 
from  the  high  schools  in  1914,  95,491  were  girls  as  against  64,491  boys.  In  other  words, 
girls  take  advantage  to  a  greater  extent  than  boys  of  the  opportunities  open  to  them, 
through  the  secondary  schools,  and  complete  in  larger  number  the  curriculum. 

If  for  the  time  it  is  assumed  tliat  the  boys  and  girls  remain  substantially  equal  in 
numbers  throughout  the  grades  it  may  be  estimated  that  of  every  10,000  women  and 
girls  enrolled  in  educational  courses,  2,155  are  in  the  first  grade,  1,380  are  in  the  second 
grade,  1,288  are  in  the  third  grade,  1,196  are  in  the  fourth  grade,  1,012  are  in  the  fifth 
grade,  851  are  in  the  sixth  grade,  702  are  in  the  seventh  grade,  585  are  in  the  eighth 
grade,  269  are  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  179  are  in  the  second  year  of  high  school, 
121  are  in  the  third  year  of  high  school,  88  are  in  the  fourth  year  of  high  school. 

If  we  had  the  figures  distinguishing  on  the  basis  of  sex,  we  should  find  that  they 
grouped  themselves  a  little  differently  and  were  slightly  smaller  in  the  lower  items 
and  slightly  larger  in  the  upper  items,  but  two  points  become  clear  from  an  examina- 
tion of  these  figures.    The  first  is  that  of  the  enormous  resources  set  aside  by  the  people 

>  For  this  purpose  the  kindergarten  may  be  omitted. 

>  In  their  instruction  were  engaged  553,576  person?,  of  whom  96,076  were  men  and  456,500  women. 

*  In  the  secondary  schools  there  were  35,982  men  and  67,092  women  teachers  and  total  of  103,074,  while 
in  the  Institutions  of  higher  training,  including  the  preparatory  departments  attached  there  were  in  all 
6,807  teachers  of  whom  35,717  were  men  and  11,090  were  women. 

« This  is  not  true  of  the  group  of  cities  of  100,000  and  over.  Nor  is  the  same  thing  true  of  attendance  at 
evening  schools  which  seem  not  to  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  girls. 
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of  this  country  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  girls  take  advantage  to  at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  boys.  Nor  can  this 
be  accounted  for  by  any  external  influence,  for  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  and 
child-labor  laws  which  apply  to  boys  and  girls  alike  are  effective  only  up  to  the  age  of 
14,  and  it  is  in  the  high-school  years,  when  the  compulsory  age  is  past,  that  the  dis- 
crei>ancy  appears  between  the  number  of  girls  and  the  number  of  boys.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  the  girls  are  eager  and  able  to  take  the  training  provided  for  them. 

But  another  point  already  referred  to  becomes  clear  from  these  figures,  and  that  is 
that  in  the  case  of  both  boys  and  girls,  far  too  many  leave  school  at  an  early  age  and 
far  too  few  are  able  to  take  advantage  even  of  the  secondary  schools,  much  less  of  the 
advantage  of  the  higher  training.  Only  a  few  more  than  10  per  cent  of  those  who 
enter  complete  the  high-school  course.^  From  the  age  of  14  the  elimination  is  rapid » 
and  many  thousands  never  receive  more  than  the  course  of  study  o£fered  in  the  grade?. 

If  a  question  is  put  as  to  what  becomes  of  these  girls  with  so  little  education,  atten- 
tion may  be  again  called  to  the  fact  that  of  the  girls  between  16  and  20  years  of  age,  33 
per  cent  enter  upon  gainful  employment,  and  being  both  young  and  untrained  they 
can  at  best,  as  has  been  said,  crowd  the  unskilled  occupations,  in  which  the  employ- 
ment is  monotonous,  imeducative,  underpaid. 

Through  these  experiences  the  great  majority  of  girls  pass  to  the  home,  for  which, 
up  to  the  recent  past,  neither  the  school  nor  the  emplojrment  has  prepared  them. 

To  the  high-school  graduate,  of  course,  a  wider  range  of  choice  presents  itself.  The 
position  in  stores  and  offices,  as  sales  girls,  bookkeepers,  typists,  telephone  operators, 
etc.,  besides  the  clerical  positions  in  the  great  mail-order  houses,  give  rise  to  problems 
of  wage  level,  fatigue,  and  proper  recreation,  but  conditions  of  work  are  often  satis- 
factory. These  likewise  leave  the  girl  without  preparation  for  her  family  responsi- 
bilities while  offering  to  relatively  very  few  the  opportunity  for  professional  ad- 
vancement. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities  the  situation  is  different.  Here  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion are  educated  in  privately  founded  institutions,  60.79  per  cent  as  compared 
with  less  than  10  per  cent  in  the  g^^es  and  18  per  cent  in  the  secondary  schools.  The 
great  State  universities  are  coeducational,  but  the  proportion  of  colleges  not  admitting 
women  is  greater,  so  that  colleges  for  women  only  have  been  established  to  make 
good  this  lack.'  In  the  colleges  and  universities,  the  men  number  139,373  (or  64.3 
per  cent)  as  compared  with  77,120  women  (or  35.7  per  cent)  and  the  men,  of  course, 
graduate  in  correspondingly  large  numbers.  Those  taking  degrees  were  reported  in 
the  following  proportion  in  colleges  and  universities  other  than  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges: 

Those  taking  degrees  were:' 


Men 

Women.... 

Total 


1 

A.  B. 

Per  cent. 

S.  B. 

Per  cent. 

A.M. 

Per  cent. 

Ph.  D. 

7,368 
7,331 

60.2 
40.8 

5,026 
1,060 

82.4 
17.6 

1.660 
853 

66.3 
33.7 

446 
73 

14,600 

loao 

6,006 

100.0 

2,533 

loao 

519 

Per  cent. 


85.0 
14.1 

100.0 


1  It  is  estimated  by  the  Conmiiasioner  of  Education  that  of  every  thousand  pupils  entering  the  schools 
in  1004^,  100  will  graduate  from  the  high  school  in  1916,  and  about  14  of  that  number  will  take  a  college 
degree  in  1020. 

s  In  President  Thomas's  Konograph,  she  states  that  of  the  567  institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  330  wer» 
coeducational  caring  for  53,905  women,  145  were  for  men  students  only,  and  02  for  woman  caring  Ibr  18,016  » 

*  It  is  interesting  likewise  to  notice  the  change  in  the  relative  numbers  of  men  and  women  giving  instru<v 
tion  in  colleges  and  universities.  There  were  22,905  men  to  4,430  women,  not  counting  the  preparatory 
departments,  or  83.7  per  cent  men  to  16.3  per  cent  women. 
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In  the  agricuUural  and  mechanical  collegee. 


A.  B. 

FWoent. 

BMdwkr'f 

Percent. 

AdvBDoed 
decree. 

Pweent. 

Men. 

78,923 
S6»181 

0B.5 
8L6 

6,  no 

1,787 

85.03 
14.07 

030 
S58 

72LS 

Womfln 

J7.-7 

Total 

115,064 

loao 

8,503 

IOOlO 

1,207 

IOOl* 

Or  again,  in  institutions  training  for  the  so-called  learned  professions,  the  men 
students  were  in  great  excess  of  the  women.  The  students  in  the  various  prafeesioDal 
schools  were  grouped  as  follows: 


Men 

Women.. 


Tbeology. 


W, 


588 


20,427 
621 


Medidne. 


16,088 


0,130 
185 


6,651 


In  one,  however,  women  were  greatly  in  excess,  namely,  the  teachers'  training 
schools.  There  the  men  numbered  only  17,569,  while  the  women  numbered  72,028,  or 
constituted  80.8  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  in  the  nurses'  training  schools,  the  women 
have  a  complete  monopoly,  numbering,  1918-14, 39,597,  of  whom  10,284  graduated.* 

Although  the  women  are  fewer  in  number  in  the  colleges  and  universitiee  they  have 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  scholarship.  Dean  Marion  Talbot,  of 
the  Univendty  of  Chicago,  gives  figures  showing  the  rank  with  which  the  women 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  have  received  that  honor,  and  shows 
that  they  have  taken  that  degree  with  relatively  greater  honor  than  has  been  true  of 
the  men.' 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  then,  that,  tested  by  the  educational  opportunities  hitherto  open 
to  them,  the  women  and  girls  have  shown  themselves  able  to  meet  the  demands  without 
sacrificing  their  phjrsical  well-being,  without  losing  interest  in  their  domestic  prob- 
lems, without  becoming  unwomanly.  The  women  have  stood  the  test,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  so  sure  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  education  has  stood  the  test. 

It  should  in  all  justice  be  pointed  out  that  so  far  as  formal  education  is  concerned,  the 
training  of  men  to  meet  their  civic  and  social  relations  is  likewise  sadly  inadequate. 
This  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  changing  ideals  of  government  and  of  personal 
responsibility  which  result  from  the  mechanical  inventions  and  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Nowhere  are  we  adjusted  to  the  new  coUectiveism.  Women  have,  how- 
ever, suffered  peculiarly  from  the  failure  to  fit  their  training  to  their  task  and  the 
community  suffers  with  them. 

Along  certain  lines  development  in  educational  opportunity  must  take  place. 
Economics  and  government,  history  and  social  psychology  must  be  added  to  the 
literature  and  language  whidi  have  been  their  acknowledged  sphere.  The  biological 
sciences  as  the  basis  of  sanitary  cooperation  and  hygienic  standards  must  be  included 
in  their  curriculum. 

And  beside  the  formal  courses  in  classroom  and  laboratory  there  should  be  oiganiza- 
tion  of  the  leisure  to  develop  habits  of  cooperation,  of  group  activity,  to  give  practice 
in  group  leadership  and  in  social  as  distioguished  from  individual  appeals. 

This  will  mean  supervised  and  organized  recreation,  the  elevation  and  dignifying 
of  that  leisure  which  is  now  for  many  the  great  peril  and  may  become  the  great  reser- 
voirs from  which  new  rich  contributions  to  community  life  may  be  made.    The 

1  Moreover,  in  the  reoently  organized  schools  of  philanthropy,  of  which  as  yet  the  number  are  too  few  to 
be  noted,  in  the  figures  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edncatlon,  the  women  oatnamber  the  men. 
*  Talbot:  The  Edacation  of  Women,  p.  31. 
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woman's  club  movement  has  been  an  ezpreesion  of  the  determination  of  the  women 
of  the  country  to  elevate  and  socialize  their  leisure.  The  effectiveness  of  such  col- 
lective efforts  can  be  immeasurably  increased  as  women  trained  in  collective  effort 
issue  from  our  colleges  and  high  schools. 

Halting  steps  are  being  taken  in  these  directions.  In  some  cities  the  schools  are 
ovganizing  well-equipped  playgrounds  and  are  including  the  supervised  play  in 
their  day's  program.  In  some  cities,  so-called  deans  of  girls  are  being  appointed  to 
organize  and  supervise  the  social  life  in  the  coeducational  hig^  schools  so  that  the 
leisure  may  be  more  nobly  used.  In  some,  so-called  civic  clubs  are  being  organized 
by  the  women's  dty  dubs  among  the  girls  of  hig^-school  age.  With  the  granting  of 
sufEnige  in  the  western  States  comes  a  quickening  of  interest  among  college  students 
in  government  and  economics.  But  nowhere  so  iax  has  there  been  worked  out  an 
adequately  equipped  course  by  which  the  girls  and  women  can  be  prepared  to  go  out 
into  the  difficult  experience  which  awaits  them  with  a  dear  sense  of  their  own  ewwential 
dignity  and  of  the  importance  of  the  contribution  which  they  can  make.  Perhaps 
from  some  of  the  Latin-American  countries  in  which  there  may  develop  a  sdieme 
for  the  education  of  women  more  carefuUy,  frankly,  and  courageously  adjusted  to 
the  demands  of  the  twentieth  century  may  come  to  the  women  of  the  United  States 
hdp  in  this  direction.  If  there  should  be  any  country  in  which,  for  example,  the 
sjrstem  of  higher  education  were  still  to  be  developed  and  it  could  from  the  first  be 
organized  with  full  recognition  of  the  dvic  and  social  obligations  which  rest  upon 
women,  tne  women  of  all  other  American  Commonwealths  would  be  gainers  thereby. 
What  such  devdopment  would  mean  for  the  country  in  which  it  took  place  is  suggested 
by  the  following  statement  by  one  of  the  leading  students  of  social  problems.^  "Cer- 
tain it  is  that  no  dviHzation  can  remain  the  highest,  if  another  dvilization  adds  to 
the  intelligence  of  its  men  the  intelligence  of  its  women." 

The  Chaibbian.  We  are  grateful  to  all  of  those  who  have  helped 
us  make  a  success  of  this  meeting.  We  thank  you  for  your  attend- 
ance and  for  your  attention.  There  being  no  further  businesSi  the 
session  is  declared  adjourned. 

Adjournment. 

1  Tbomas:  Stz  aad  Society. 
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Ghairman,  Gaedneb  C.  Anthony. 

Papers  presented : 

Engineering  nomenclature,  by  Alberto  Smith.  ^ 

Scientific  progress  and  invention  in  relation  to  engineering  educa- 
tion, by  Walter  Rautenstrauch. 

Engineering  education  in  the  United  States,  by  Charles  S.  Howe. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  by  Van  H.  Manning.'      • 

What  has  engineering  education  contributed  to  scientific  progress 
and  invention?  by  ^^adimir  KarapetoflF. 

Significance  of  engineering  degrees  in  the  United  States,  by  William 
T.  Magruder. 

The  influence  of  technical  journalism  on  mining  education,  by  T. 
A.  Rickard. 

The  influence  of  technical  journals  on  education,  by  T.  T.  Read. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.50  o'clock.  General  W.  H. 
Bixby,  chairman  of  Section  V,  introduced  the  chairman  of  the  joint 
session.  Dean  Gardner  C.  Anthony  of  Tufts  College. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program,  '*  Engineering  nomenclature,"  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Alberto  Smith,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  Dr.  Smith's  paper  is  not  yet  ready  for  publi- 
cation and  so  does  not  appear  in  these  proceedings.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  discussion  of  this  topic  was  invited  at  this  con- 
gress by  the  preceding  one,  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Smith's  paper, 
taken  from  the  stenographic  report,  follows: 

The  Chairman.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  authority 
with  which  Dr.  Smith  speaks,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  translator  of 
Trautwine,  and  must  have  encountered  many  serious  diflTiculties. 
I  think  the  United  vStates  engineers  do  not  appreciate  the  situation, 
or  the  importance  of  doing  something  about  this  matter.  I  am 
going  to  ask  a  word  or  two  from  the  corresponding  secretary  of 

1  Paper  not  submitted  for  publication. 

s  Paper  printed  in  volume  VUI  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. 
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Section  VII,  who  has  encountered  diflGiculties  in  another  way,  Seflor 
Antonio  Llano. 

Sr.  Antonio  Llano.  There  is  very  httle  that  I  can  add  to  the 
very  able  paper  that  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  evidently  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  connection  with  translation  work. 

This  question  of  engineering  nomenclature  is,  as  has  been  said 
here,  one  of  the  most  important  brought  before  the  attention  of 
this  Congress.  It  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view;  Irom 
the  point  of  view  of  one  language,  regardless  of  its  relation  to  other 
languages,  and  from  what  we  might  call  the  '^ bilingual"  point  of 
view. 

The  subject  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  requires  for  its  proper  treat- 
ment persons  of  philosophical  mind,  of  technical  and  literary  training, 
and  of  literary  taste.  Unfortunately,  scientists,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
philosophers,  and  philosophers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  scientists,  and  very 
few  literary  men  know  anything  about  science  or  philosophy,  es- 
pecially in  our  countries;  in  fact,  our  philosophers  and  scientists 
pride  themselves  on  speaking  the  language  poorly  and  badly,  and 
they  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  speak  correctly;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  literary  men  have  no  respect  whatever  for  scientists — I  am 
referring  to  Spanish-America  and  Spain — and  that  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  case  in  this  country.  There  have  been  a  few  scientists 
who  have  been  great  philosophers.  These  cases  are  comparatively 
few,  however.  Newton  had  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  that  ever 
man  possessed,  and  still  his  intelligence  was  limited  within  the  sphere 
of  a  very  few  specialties. 

Now,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  nomenclature,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  language,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  English. 

In  connection  with  the  formation  of  names  there  are  a  few  principles 
that  ought  to  be  observed.  One  of  them  refers  to  the  contrasting 
of  antithetic  facts,  things,  or  phenomena,  which  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  denote  by  words  that  hav<B  opposite  significations,  so 
that  when  one  is  defined,  the  opposite  one  would  be  readily  under- 
stood without  any  formal  definition.  I  refer  to  such  words,  for 
.instance,  as  "concurrent  forces''  and  " nonconcurrent  forces." 
When  we  have  defined  "concurrent  forces"  we  readily  understand 
what  is  meant  by  "  nonconcurrent  forces."  We  have  in  mathematics 
definite  intervals  and  indefinite  intervals.  We  have  in  mechanics 
"Uve  load"  and  "dead  load."  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I 
should  remark  that  sometimes  the  live  load  is  called  "  moving  load." 
It  is  always  called  that  in  Spanish.  It  is  called  "moving  load"  in 
English  sometimes,  but  then  in  that  case  the  opposite  term  should  be 
"quiescent  load,"  which  is  the  antonym  of  "moving  load." 

We  have  some  other  cases  in  which  opposite  phenomena  are 
described  according  to  that  system.     We  have,  for  instance,  "direct 
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current''  in  electricity.  We  should  naturally  expect  that  the  other 
kind  of  current  would  be  "  indirect  current/'  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  course,  we  do  not  have  any  such  thing  as  "  indirect  current."  The 
other  kind  of  current  is  called  ''alternating  current."  There  is  no 
opposite  meaning  between  the  two  terms,  and  it  is  necessary  to  define 
them  independently.  Now,  here  is  another  case,  and  this  is  very 
interesting  and  important  from  the  philosophical  and  from  the 
practical  point  of  view.  Rankin,  who  was  a  very  philosophical  writw, 
inta*oduced  the  two  terms ''potential  energy"  and  "actual  energy." 
The  two  terms  are  antithetic,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  were  very 
happily  selected.  Now,  later,  Sir  William  Thompson  decided  we 
should  say  "kinetic  eneigy"  instead  of  "actual  energy,"  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Rankin's  original  expressions  are  preferable. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  creating. or 
forming  new  words  or  expressions  is  to  provide  for  the  f utiu^  develop* 
ment  of  the  science  itself,  and  for  all  future  possibilities,  and  not  to 
adopt  any  terms  that  imply  special  theories  or  conditions  that  may 
be  changed  later.  An  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  name  "perma- 
nent gases, "  used  some  time  ago,  as  applied  to  gases  which  were  sup- 
posed not  to  be  susceptible  of  being  liquefied.  Later  experiments 
showed  that  a  great  many  of  those  gases  could  be  Uquefied,  so  that 
the  term  now  is  a  misnomer.  I  think  it  has  been  abandoned,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  abandon  a  term  already  used  for  a 
great  many  years  if  it  had  been  properly  selected,  having  due  regard 
to  this  principle  that  I  am  referring  to  now.  Another  thing  that 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  is  the  question  of  analogy  and  gener- 
ality. We  should  endeavor  to  use  in  one  science  the  same  terms  as 
those  that  are  used  in  other  sciences  to  describe  facts  or  conditions 
of  a  similar  character.  Now,  I  wish  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  few 
examples. 

We  have,  for  instance,  in  the  theory  of  structures  and  the  mechanics 
of  materials  the  expression  "yield  point,"  and  I  think  Mr.  Smith 
referred  to  that  in  connection  with  the  very  great  difficulty  he  had 
in  translating  some  of  those  terms.  I  do  not  consider  that  a  happily 
selected  term,  even  in  English.  We  have  a  very  good  term,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  is  appUed  in  other  cases  to  refer  to  similar  conditions, 
and  that  is  the  term  "critical."  We  speak,  for  instance,  in  thermo- 
dynamics of  the  "critical  temperature;"  we  might  call  it  the  "critical 
point,"  or  something  of  that  kind;  that  may  not  be  the  best  term, 
but  I  merely  give  that  as  an  illustration  or  a  suggestion. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  much-abused  Spanish  language  and  the  equally 
abused  Spanish  Academy.  The  Spanish  Academy  is  the  standard 
authority  on  Spanish.  It  is  recognized  as  such  in  this  coimtry  by 
Americans;  it  is  not  recognized  as  such  in  any  other  coimtry.  It 
amounts  to  very  Uttle  with  Spanish-Americans,  and  it  counts  for  less, 
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perhaps,  in  Spidn  itself.  It  is  a  very  venerable  institution,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  particularly  active;  it  usually  slumbers  for 
50  years  at  a  time,  then  it  wakes  up  and  looks  around  and  picks  up 
the  terms  that  are  new  to  it,  although  they  may  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  50  years.  Of  course  that  handicaps  not  only  translators 
but  all  users  of  the  Spanish  language,  especially  in  connection  with 
scientific  matters. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Smith  arise  from  two  causes— one  of  them  is  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  language  itself  on  our  part.  It  very  often  hap- 
pens that  we  have  very  good  and  very  appropriate  terms  with  which 
to  translate  technics  terms  from  En^ish,  French,  or  any  other 
language  into  Spanish,  but  we  do  not  happen  to  know  them,  and  we 
do  not  know  them  because  we  do  not  have  a  good  dictionary — a  good 
bilingual  dictionary. 

I  wish  to  make  a  final  suggestion.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  this  congress  were  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the 
subject  thoroughly,  and  make  some  recommendations  regarding  the 
preparation  of  two  dictionaries — of  course,  this  would  interest 
mainly  Spanish-Americans — one,  a  Spanish  dictionary  of  technical 
tenns,  defining  all  the  terms  m  Spanish;  and  another  a  bihngual 
dictionary — ^English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English — ^mainly  for  the 
use  of  translators.  Now,  a  very  important  thing  that  should  be 
appended  to  this  dictionary  is  an  introduction  on  the  art  of  trans- 
lation, which  is  a  very  difficult  art,  although  people  do  not  seem  to 
realize  it,  generally.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  a 
man  bom  in  Barcelona  or  Bogot&,  or  some  other  Spanish-speaking 
place,  is  perfectly  competent  to  translate  anything  at  all  under 
the  sun,  whether  he  understands  the  subject  or  not.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  very  great  mistake.  One  of  the  things  that  should  be 
emphasized  in  the  introduction  to  this  dictionary  is  the  danger  of 
translating  verbatim  words  that  have  the  same  form  in  the  two 
languages,  which  sometimes  leads  to  very  ridiculous  blunders. 

The  Chairman.  Although  we  have  a  long  program  this  morning,  I 
do  want  to  have  one  more  word  said  by  one  of  our  most  prominent 
United  States  engineers.  Dr.  Corthell. 

Mr.  Corthell.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  this  congress 
to  do  something  right  now  in  the  direction  of  having  a  conmion,  uni- 
form terminology  for  the  three  languages,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
English.  I  think  the  su^estion  ought  to  come  from  this  meeting  or 
from  our  joint  sections  to  the  executive  committee  of  this  Congress 
looking  to  the  immediate  taking  up  of  tins  question,  of  going  at  it 
in  a  business-like  way,  and  getting  a  dictionary  which  we  can  use. 
We  are  uiging  closer  relations  in  Pan  America,  but  yet  we  do  not 
have  the  dictionaries  that  will  help  us  to  achieve  these  relations. 
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The  Chairman.  The  chairman  of  Section  VII,  Mr.  Manning,  is 
here,  and  will  also  speak  upon  this  same  subject. 

Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, who  is  chairman  of  Section  VII,  and  I  am  speaking  particu- 
larly for  that  section.  I  want  to  present  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  yesterday  by  subsection  6  of  Section  V,  and  ask  this  meet- 
ing to  accept  an  amendment  thereto  and  also  to  approve  the  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  yesterday.  I  will  read  it  to  you  first, 
and  then  will  put  in  the  slight  amendment  which  I  have  suggested : 

UNIFORM  standards  FOR  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  MANUFACTURE 

AND  COMMERCE. 

"Whereas  scientific,  industrial  and  commercial  relations  among 
nations  are  greatly  facilitated  when  uniform  standards  are  in  use 
and  when  the  most  important  materials,  apparatus,  and  machinery 
are  sold  and  bought  in  accordance  with  commonly  agreed  specifica- 
tions; and 

'*  Whereas  no  such  agreement  is  at  present  in  force  among  the 
American  coimtries.  Be  it  resolved  that 

"This  congress  recommends  that  the  respective  Governments  repre- 
sented at  the  congress  appoint  delegates  to  form  a  permanent  Pan 
American  commission  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bring  about  a  unifica- 
tion of  standards  of  measures,  weights,  and  methods  of  manufacture 
and  testing,  and  also  to  agree  upon  standard  specifications  for  the 
principal  materials  entering  into  international  commerce  and  manu- 
factured articles,  revising  these  specifications  from  time  to  time  with 
the  progress  of  the  art.*' 

Now,  I  have  added,  on  behalf  of  Section  VII,  and  particularly  for 
subsection  1,  on  mining,  the  following  words:  ''and  technical  nomen- 
clature,'' which  would  make  it  read — that  part — as  follows: 

'This  congress  recommends  that  the  respective  Governments 
represented  at  the  congress  appoint  delegates  to  form  a  permanent 
Pan  American  commission,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bring  about  a 
unification  of  standards  of  measures,  weights,  and  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  testing,  and  technical  nomenclature,  and  also  to  agree 
upon  standard  specifications  for  the  principal  materials  entering  into 
international  commerce  and  manufactured  articles,  revising  these 
specifications  from  time  to  time  with  the  progress  of  the  art.'' 

Now,  speaking  for  mining,  which  I  represent,  I  think  the  nomen- 
clature should  be  standardized,  not  only  so  far  as  our  South  Ameri- 
can friends  are  concerned,  but  on  behalf  of  the  mining  engineers  and 
mining  industry  of  this  country.  I  submit  that,  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  be  adopted  at  this  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  The  amendment  ? 
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Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  motion  which  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Maiming,  together  with  his  amendment.     Is  that  seconded  I 

Mr.  ViLLALON.  I  second  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  open  for  discussion,  gentlemen.  I  will 
recognize  Prof.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Salas  Edwards  (translated  by  Seflor  ViUalon):  I  wish  to 
remind  the  committee  that  at  another  section,  or  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Argentine  delegates  in  connection  with  another  section  of  the  con- 
gress, it  was  proposed  to  create  a  university  imion,  the  duty  of 
which  should  be  to  promote  Pan  American  education.  I  believe  that 
this  matter  of  appointing  a  committee  for  the  purpose  ot  compiling  a 
technical  dictionary  might  very  well  fall  among  the  duties  of  this 
university  commission,  and  I  present  that  thought  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Shall  we  hear  from  others  ? 

Mr.  Rautenstrauch.  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  com- 
mittee contemplates  cooperating  with  the  American  Society  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  all  of  which  bodies  have 
committees  on  standardization.  Does  the  resolution  contemplate  any 
cooperation  with  those  committees  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  My  idea  was  to  form  a  board  similar  to  the  National 
Geographic  Board,  so  that  we  would  naturally  ask  the  cooperation 
not  only  of  all  societies  in  this  country,  but  of  those  in  all  the  South 
American  countries. 

Mr.  McKevin.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation now  has  a  committee  at  work  upon  the  simplification  of  tech- 
nical terms  in  EngUsh,  and  it  would  bo  desirable  in  this  joint  board 
to  have  that  engineering  committee  represented. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  purposes  are  rather  separate 
and  that  it  would  be  better  if  you  were  to  have  the  commission  which 
deals  with  a  standardization  quite  separate  and  apart  from  the  other. 
For  instance,  the  dictionary,  I  should  imagine,  would  be  a  matter 
of  years  in  its  formation,  whereas  a  commission  which  might  be 
established  to  standardize  any  materials  would  get  busy  almost 
immediately.  They  could,  perhaps,  agree  on  certain  things  which 
would  be  very  helpful  to  the  industry  and  to  commimication  between 
the  different  countries.  For  that  reason,  it  strikes  me  that  the  reso- 
lution presented  by  Mr.  Maiming  has  very,  very  great  advantages, 
and  should  be  considered  quite  apart  from  the  matter  of  the  formation 
of  a  dictionary,  or  communication  along  university  lines. 

Mr.  Stratton.  As  chairman  of  the  subsection  which  passed  the 
resolution  which  Mr.  Manning  has  read,  I  think  the  committee  and 
the  members  of  the  section  had  distinctly  in  mind  the  fixing  of  such 
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terms — the  handling  of  the  nomenclature  that  was  necessary  in 
standardization.  It  goes  without  saying  that  any  commission 
worthy  of  the  name  would  not  only  consult  the  various  engineering 
societies  and  their  membership  but  would  probably  be  made  up 
from  the  various  societies.  There  is  certainly  a  great  necessity  for  a 
permanent  commission  to  handle  these  questions  of  standardization 
and  nomenclature. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question,  gentlemen,  as  to 
the  adoption  of  this  motion,  together  with  the  amendment  ? 

Mr.  ViLLALON.  The  necessity  for  appointing  such  a  committee  is 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  everyone  present,  but  it  appears  that  there  has 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  at  it,  and  I 
would,  therefore,  propose  that  this  amendment  be  accepted  in 
principle,  and  that  the  details  of  how  it  should  be  worked  out  be  left 
for  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  present  to  take  up  and  give  more 
detailed  consideration  afterwards. 

The  Chaibman.  The  question  has  been  called.  Those  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  the  amendment  as  put, 
will  please  signify  by  saying  aye. 

The  motion  was  thereupon  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chaikman.  It  will  be  necessary  to  close  this  subject  at  this 
point. 

I  must  now  call  for  the  next  paper, "  Scientific  progress  and  inven- 
tion in  relation  to  engineering  education,''  by  Prof.  Walter  Rauten- 
strauch. 


SaENTinC  PROGRESS  AND  fNYENTION  IN  RELATION  TO  ENGINEERING 

EDUCATION. 

By  WALTER  RAUTENSTRAUCH, 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering^  Columbia  University. 

When  your  distinguished  chairman  kindly  asked  me  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  scientific  progress  and  invention  in  relation  to  engineering  educa- 
tion, he  assigned  to  me  a  topic  which  admits  of  discussion  from  the  points  of  view  of 
past  performance  or  of  future  possibilities.  With  an  almost  limitless  field  of  experi- 
ence from  which  to  supply  material  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  engineering  educa- 
tion has  been  a  most  prominent  factor  in  scientific  progress  and  invention,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  inventions  and  developments  have  been  brought  forth  by  those 
not  formally  schooled  in  engineering,  my  first  inclination  is  to  discuss  the  subject  from 
the  historic  view  point.  In  attempting  to  discover  which  sort  of  discussion  will  be 
most  useful  y  particularly  that  which  will  provoke  from  your  membership  the  most  con- 
structive criticisms  and  helpful  suggestions,  I  am  inclined  to  speak  of  the  future  and 
inquire  what  must  engineering  education  consist  in,  what  must  be  its  spirit,  its  meth- 
ods and  its  content  that  it  may  most  successfully  contribute  to  the  industrial  and 
economic  development  of  the  constructive  and  service-creating  industries  and  through 
them  to  our  material  and  social  advancement. 
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Perhape  it  may  be  profitable  to  briefly  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of  that  body  of 
practices  which  is  termed  engineering  and  particularly  that  which  relates  to  the  manu- 
facturing indiistries,  that  through  this  review  we  may  come  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  our  industrial  institutions 
and  of  the  kind  of  service  demanded  of  those  who  engage  in  this  field  of  practice. 
These  characteristics  of  engineering  service,  if  accurately  portrayed  and  interpreted, 
will  clearly  point  the  way  to  the  activities  which  our  engineering  schools  must  encom- 
pass that  they  may  effectively  contribute  to  scientific  progress  and  invention.  To 
adequately  comprehend  the  influences  which  have  circumstanced  the  economic 
development  of  a  people,  we  must  not  only  review  the  pages  of  political  history  to 
glean  therefrom  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  social  ^customs  and  their  expression  in 
X>olitical  forms  of  government,  but  we  must  also  search  stall  further  for  those  unheralded 
and  nonspectacular  events  in  history  which  have  changed  the  life  habits  of  the  people 
and  established  modes  and  ideals  of  living,  the  attempted  realizations  of  which  continu- 
ally demand  the  readjustment  of  social  and  political  institutions.  Such  an  investi- 
gation carefully  pursued  will  easily  demonstrate  that  the  service  of  the  engineer,  and 
moreover,  his  training  for  service  has  been  a  most  deciding  factor  in  the  creation  of 
those  higher  standards  of  living  consequent  to  the  realization  of  scientific  discoveries 
and  inventions  in  the  constructive  and  service-rendering  Industries. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  a  century  past  since  the  most  crude  and  cumber- 
some mechanisms  were  embodied  in  simple  machines  for  spinning  yam  and  weaving 
cloth,  and  in  further  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labor  to  the  creation  of  the 
limited  necessities  of  daily  living.  Somewhat  previous  to  this  time,  steam  power 
had  been  introduced  in  pumping  operations  in  mines,  and  these  crude  prime  movers 
were  successfully  employed  to  the  material  development  of  the  natural  resources. 
It  soon  became  apparent  as  further  inventions  were  made,  that  these  engines,  exclu- 
sively used  for  pumping,  could  be  arranged  to  drive  these  crude  machines  and  thus 
permit  a  more  elaborate  combination  of  machinery  for  making  and  machinery  for 
driving  and  a  more  extensive  production  of  household  goods.  Gradually  there  were 
developed  a  series  of  inventions  and  designs  which  step  by  step  supplanted  the  slow 
processes  of  hand  labor,  suggested  possibilities  of  more  elaborate  developments  and 
paved  the  way  for  that  remarkable  application  of  machinery  to  the  service  of  man 
which  characterizes  the  age  in  which  we  live  to-day.  These  simple,  yet  operative 
machines,  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  had  retarded  the  progress  of  the  world 
for  thousands  of  years,  were  created  by  that  necessity  which  knows  no  law.  As  parts 
of  machines  broke  in  service,  larger  ones  were  made;  and  as  certain  combinations  failed 
to  function,  others  were  devised.  Progress  was  slow  both  in  the  development  of 
operative  machines  and  in  the  methods  of  their  production,  and  many  years  passed 
by  in  the  trial  and  error  period  of  this  development  before  certain  men  of  genius, 
observing  the  many  faUures  of  parts  began  to  study  them,  and  gradually  developed 
those  foundational  principles  of  machine  construction  now  embodied  in  the  sciences 
of  the  strength  of  materials  and  machine  design. 

Others  observing  the  performance  of  steam  in  engines  and  familiar  with  the  then 
known  laws  of  physics  began  that  series  of  analyses  which  are  now  known  as  the 
science  of  thermo-dynamics.  Still  others  studying  and  classifying  the  motions  in 
machines  formulated  therefrom  the  science  of  kinematics.  Thus  there  was  gradually 
introduced  a  body  of  laws  and  principles  relating  to  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  machinery  which  enabled  later  builders  not  only  to  construct  more 
understandingly  but  to  extend  the  field  and  attempt  constructions  previously  thought 
im];)osBible.  Fostered  by  the  institutions  of  learning  of  that  day,  fonnulated  and 
developed  in  their  application  to  an  everwidening  field  of  possibilities,  these  laws 
and  principles  were  taught  and  disseminated  to  the  youths  who  were  to  build  for  us 
the  foundation  of  civilization  upon  which  we  stand  to-day.    Thus  through  the  patient 
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labors  of  the  analyst  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  disciples  and  the  perseverance  of  that 
faithful  body  of  men  who  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  these  creations,  there  is  hardly 
a  phase  of  human  endeavor  in  which  the  services  of  the  engineer  are  not  reflected. 

Look  about  your  own  home;  your  house  is  built  of  bricks  made  by  machines,  the 
woodwork,  plaster,  nails,  wall  paper,  pipes  and  fittings,  rugs,  carpets,  curtains,  linen, 
clothes,  hats  and  shoes,  soap  and  towels,  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  cooking  utensils, 
these  and  many  others  are  the  direct  result  of  the  operation  of  machinery.  The  feed 
on  your  table,  baked,  toajsted,  cooked,  and  put  into  containers  by  machinery,  kept 
in  cold  storage  by  machinery,  and  transported  by  machinery,  so  that  the  fruits,  cereals, 
or  meats  of  Florida,  California,  Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia  are  at  your  doors  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  fThe  machinery  which  makes  possible  all  these  things, 
completely  changing  the  conditions  of  living  in  the  past  two  generations,  is  the  product 
of  that  group  of  men  who  served  the  people  as  engineers. 

But  engineering  is  more  than  the  designing,  building,  and  operating  of  machinery. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  learned  that  machinery  might  be  employed  in  substitution 
for  hand  labor,  and  that  power  could  be  used  to  operate  this  machinery,  it  was  also 
found  desirable  to  collect  such  machines  about  the  source  of  power.  The  grouping 
of  machinery,  and  its  housing  in  buildings,  brought  together  many  who,  being  con- 
cerned day  in  and  day  out  with  this  one  thing,  gave  rise  to  a  new  group  in  the  social 
world,  namely,  the  industrial  workers.  A  neV  element,  therefore,  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  those  who  had  constructed  the  machines  were  now  called  upon  to  direct 
the  labors  of  men  engaged  in  their  operation.  The  machine  constructor,  with  his 
knowledge  of  forces  and  their  applications  to  production,  proved  to  be  best  qualified 
to  control  the  men  who  must  use  these  machines.  The  individual,  isolated  workman, 
who  supplied  his  own  capital,  purchased  the  raw  material,  laid  out  the  work,  made  the 
product,  and  sold  the  goods,  gave  way  to  the  larger  industrial  unit  with  its  subdivision 
of  functions.  To-day,  therefore,  the  making  of  every  article  of  commerce  represents 
the  combined  endeavors  of  capitalists  and  investors  in  industrial  securities,  operators 
and  laborers  of  all  classes,  managers,  distributors  and  carriers,  the  interests  of  which 
are  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  great  that  nation  will 
war  with  nation  to  protect  the  operation  of  its  manufacturing  institution.  So  tre- 
mendous has  been  the  growth  of  the  industries  founded  on  machinery  that  to-day  in 
the  United  States  the  manufacturing  industries  employ  over  six  million  men  and 
women  who,  through  their  earnings,  directly  support  25,000,000  persons,  or  nearly 
one-fourth  of  our  entire  population.  If  to  theee  we  add  thoee  employed  in  transporta- 
tion, which  is  also  founded  on  machinery,  we  can  account  for  as  many  more  and  find 
nearly  one-half  of  our  population  directly  supported  by  the  earners  of  wages  in  the 
manufacturing  and  transportation  industries. 

Not  only  has  the  use  of  machinery  in  production  brought  together  large  masses  of 
people  whose  labor  must  be  directed  by  the  engineer,  but  it  has  also  caused  great 
aggregations  of  capital,  making  possible  the  possession  of  machinery,  equipment,  and 
materials  to  work  upon.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  materials 
and  machinery,  and  his  ability  to  judge  their  income-bearing  value,  the  engineer 
has  been  intrusted  with  their  selection  as  well  as  their  use,  and,  therefore,  has  become 
intimately  identified  with  the  financial  phase  of  the  industries.  The  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  alone  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  the  colossal 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  million  dollars,  and  the  annual  value  of  their  products  is  over 
twenty  thousand  million  dollars.  Thus  engineering  has  become  that  profession  which 
is  concerned  with  materials,  machinery,  money,  and  men;  its  practice  includes  the 
design,  construction,  performance,  and  use  of  machinery  in  the  creation  of  services 
such  as  light,  heat,  power,  transportation,  communication,  and  refrigeration,  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  our  public  works,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles 
of  commerce  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  also  the  management  of  labor  and  the 
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flttpervlflion  of  the  economic  conditions  affecting  the  output  and  marketing  of  the 
products  of  the  factory.  ¥niile  engineering  is  highly  technical  it  is  esBontially  an 
economic  study.  Just  as  the  banker  operates  through  the  medium  of  bonds  and 
stocks  and  is  successful  as  he  understands  the  laws  which  condition  their  value,  so 
the  engineer  operates  through  materials,  machinery,  and  men,  and  is  successful  as 
he  understands  the  laws  which  condition  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  manu- 
facturing institutions. 

To  clearly  define  the  province  of  engineering  education  in  this  development  of 
our  material  resources  and  institutions  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  yet  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  its  influence  both  directly  and  indirectly  has  been  a  most  essential  factor. 
A  review  of  present  developments  in  our  engineering  schools  seems  to  indicate  that 
perhaps  the  most  direct  efifect  of  engineering  education  in  the  past  has  been  its  con- 
tribution to  purely  scientific  facts  and  principles  to  the  exclusion  from  consideration 
of  those  conditions  under  which  these  may  be  commercially  useful.  However  this 
may  be,  it  appears  that  the  economic  necessities  of  the  industries  have  forced  them- 
Bslves  to  the  attention  of  engineering  instructors,  so  that  we  find  our  engineering 
flchools  at  the  present  time  earnestly  endeavoring  to  modify  both  the  content  and 
spirit  of  the  subject  matter  handled  and  more  closely  parallel  the  economic  require- 
ments of  engineering  practice.  The  tendency  in  our  engineering  schools  to-day» 
therefore,  while  emphasising  the  necessity  of  excellence  in  Uie  treatment  of  scientific 
facts  and  methods  of  analysis  is  increasingly  toward  that  commercial  and  economic 
treatment  which  is  so  essential  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  use  of  science  in  engi- 
neering service.  We  find,  accordingly,  those  subjects  in  engineering  instruction 
which  were  formerly  thought  to  have  theur  sole  foundation  in  the  science  of  physids, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics  and  which  conveniently  admitted  of  formulated  treat- 
ment, are  modified  in  their  presmtation  to  the  inclusion  of  questions  of  cost  and  the 
influences  of  economic  environment. 

While  it  was  once  believed  that  because  engineering  practice  required  a  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  facts  and  principles,  instruction  in  these  alone  was  a  sufiicient 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  the  profession,  our  more  progressive  schools  have  real- 
ized  that  this  is  not  sufficient  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  economic  adaptability 
of  facts  and  principles  is  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  importance  to  an  adequate  under- 
standing  of  engineering  practice.  Accordingly,  while  formerly  a  student  was  taught 
to  manipulate  with  the  mathematics  of  thermodynamics  in  explanation  of  the  be- 
havior of  steam  in  an  engine  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  perfwmance  of  water 
wheels  through  the  sciences  of  hydraulics  and  mechanics,  and  to  compute  the  stroosoe 
in  a  framed  structure  through  the  principles  of  graphical  statics,  he  is  now  taught, 
in  addition  to  these,  that  the  cost  at  which  power  may  be  generated  is  determinable 
by  clearly  defined  principles  and  laws,  by  means  of  which  he  may  decide  whether  a 
steam-power  plant  or  oil-engine  installation  or  water-power  development  each  of 
iHiich  with  a  given  type  of  housing  structure  is  capable  of  producing  power  in  this 
locality  or  that  locality  with  minimum  cost  of  investment,  depreciation  charges  and 
cost  of  labor  and  matcoials  in  operation  to  satisfy  a  real  demand  and  justify  its  crea- 
tion. He  learns  not  only  how  a  machine  pattern  is  made,  by  some  method  selected 
for  demonstration  by  the  instructor,  but  also  that  it  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways 
each  of  which  is  justifiable  according  to  the  quantity  of  production,  demand  for 
rearrangement  of  parts,  adaptability  to  economic  methods  of  molding,  and  to  other 
conditions  effecting  the  cost  of  producing  castings  by  it.  He  not  only  learns  to 
determine  the  proportions  of  machine  parts  to  suit  the  loads  imposed  upon  them, 
but  also  that  the  proportions  must  be  modified  to  permit  the  part  to  be  duplicated 
in  a  series  of  sizes  of  a  given  class  of  machines,  or  to  facilitate  foundry  and  machinery 
operations  that  the  completed  machine  may  be  supplied  to  the  market  at  a  price 
and  in  competition  with  other  manufacturers  of  the  same  class  of  goods.  These 
attempts  in  the  past  of  our  engineering  schools  to  make  the  instruction  in  engineering 
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subjects  more  nearly  repreeentative  of  standard  practice  have  met  with  more  or  I 
success,  depending  on  the  closeness  of  contact  of  the  instructors  with  engineering 
practice  and  their  ability  to  incorporate  the  spirit  of  engineering  in  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  effect  of  a  proper  amalgamation  of  the  purely  scientific  and  technological 
aspects  of  engineering  with  the  economic  and  commercial  principles  upon  which 
successful  practice  is  founded  is  to  create  in  the  student  that  sense  of  proportion 
and  judgment  which  tend  to  economize  his  efforts  in  contributing  to  scientific 
progress  and  inventions.  Not  only  will  he  know  how  to  proceed  to  judge  the  scien- 
tific feasibility  of  a  project  but  also  to  detennine  what  conmiercial  limitationB  make 
a  scientifically  possible  project  impracticable  and,  moreover,  if  he  has  that  rare 
spirit  of  inquiry  developed  by  proper  methods  of  instruction  he  may  be  able  to 
determine  that  commercial  limitation  in  a  given  field  of  practice  exists  because  of 
an  insufficient  or  entire  lack  of  knowledge  of  scientific  facte  and  principles,  and  thus 
be  led  to  an  investigation  of  scientific  foundations,  the  successful  issue  of  which 
may  be  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  revolution  of  engineering  practice  in 
a  given  field.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  later  kind  of  scientific 
investigation  is  that  conducted  by  the  late  Dr.  Fred  W.  Taylor.  His  studies  in  the 
ancient  art  of  cutting  metals  and  the  discoveries  resulting  therefrom  have  not  only 
caused  the  redesign  of  nearly  all  of  our  metal-cutting  machines  to  the  improvement 
of  their  functional  characteristics,  but  has  completely  revolutionized  the  methods 
of  machine-shop  management,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  in  many  quarters  not  at 
all  concerned  with  engineering  processes.  Just  as  our  schools  have  had  to  adjust 
themselves  in  the  past  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  progress  of 
engineering  developments,  so  also  the  wonderful  advances  and  possibilitijes  of  our 
present  day  in  the  inventions  of  machinery  and  processes  resulting  in  the  creation 
of  research  departments  in  such  industries  which  could  afford  them,  and  the  estab- 
lishment in  a  few  instances  of  private  research  institutions,  have  forced  the  attention 
of  our  engineering  schools  in  this  direction. 

The  question  of  the  establishment  of  research  in  our  schools  of  engineering  and, 
moreover,  the  spirit  which  shall  dominate  this  development  is  of  great  importance  not 
only  to  the  schools  themselves  but  also  to  the  industries  both  large  and  small  to  the 
advantage  of  which  these  laboratories  are  proposed.  Those  industries  both  at  home 
and  abroad  in  which  research  laboratories  have  been  installed  have  demonstrated 
beyond  question  their  value  to  scientific  progress.  These  conditions  also  demonstrate 
the  necessity  for  establishing  research  laboratories  accessible  to  all  engineering  in- 
dustries including  those  which  cannot  afford  the  investment  and  maintenance  charges 
of  private  equipment.  It  seems  quite  proper,  therefore,  that  engineering  research 
laboratories  should  be  instaUed  in  those  imiversities  most  likely  to  maintain  an 
intimate  contact  with  industrial  institutions  and  through  cooperation  with  which 
the  spirit  and  content  of  research  work  will  harmonize  with  the  real  condition  to  be 
met.  The  usefulness  of  such  laboratories  to  which  any  manufacturer  may  bring  his 
problems  for  analytical  and  experimental  investigation  is  quite  apparent  and  needs 
no  demonstration.  The  cooperation  of  the  manufacturer  in  the  use  of  his  complete 
plant  or  a  part  thereof  for  certain  investigations  beyond  the  scope  of  the  laboratory 
equipment  and  the  successful  issue  of  which  can  only  be  accomplished  with  full  plant 
equipment  is  most  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  this  new  kind  of  research  work.  With 
this  sort  of  cooperation  between  the  industries  and  the  univendties,  not  only  will  it 
be  possible  to  advance  the  art  in  many  lines  of  production  but  there  will  be  provided 
skilled  engineers  and  investigators  through  the  graduate  students  assisting  in  these 
investigations  who  will  thus  be  available  for  the  very  best  type  of  technical  service. 
It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  advantage  can  result  from  this  source.  According  to 
the  latest  reports  of  the  United  States  census  the  following  principal  industries  are 
enumerated: 
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Canand  nMral  shop  eooatnietlDn 

br  streM  nilioad  companlM 

Looamottvas.DOt  madebr  ralh 

Iron  and  stMl  plpa,  wrought 

01l,nol«l>lwlMraip«eiaed. 

Bogsrand  malHM 

Sawbumaehlnca.eaaHaiidattaetaaMnti 

Bmeltiiis  and  reSnliig,  Dot  ttom  tlw  On. 

TanwDons  and  roaln. 

Indu^fii  wllh  prodncU  vaload  at  noxmfin  but 
tan  than  n5,IWO,0OO; 

Baiting  and  hoaa,wOT«n  and  rdbliw 

CoOIni,  burial  eaaei  and  ondirtakan'Eoodi 

Iran  and  steal,  b^ta,  natg,  waibwi  and  rivrti . . 

ArtlfldBl  laatban,  (hnran,  and  pInmM 

Cash  nclitan  and  oalmilatingmadiinM 

B«ltliicandb(iM,taath«r. 

Olovas  and  mltteni,  lealhar 

O  old  and  lUvo',  ndodng  and  refining,  not  Irom 

Qraasa  and  tal'low '..'... 

Oilcloth  and  Unoleom 

FaDorariielM,notalfMrbtniF«oUi«d 

PhotograiAle  appwatm  and  mawriato 

Cboaowt«andeao«apradnot* 

Rlea,  elaanlng  and  pcUahlnf. 

'Wo(]>l,turn«(laadaarv«d 

Baking  powitoi  and  raiit. 

Iron  and  (tail  tnclngi. 

Babbitt  natal  andtSder. 

TTpawritwBi    ' 
Rooflncmata 
Artifl^Bton 
Window  (had 
Hauaa-lomU 

Uma 

BtatlonMTSa 
Glaaa,  cutting,  atalnlnf 
Djwtnfli  and  aztracta. 
I^btallu  and  cant*. . , 

tMrrmaD'a 

bS^"" 

Blackbw'ai 
lieai 

Wallpaper. 

draiia,(itlMrthanMt,i 
Id  ailwtWi«  noTdUca 


1,TU 
4,137 
U,»t 


B.aot 
t,m 

3,397 
fi,4T3 


1,3U 

S,HO 


34,4*4,907 
»,nO,U7 
n,7<S,tlt 
3S,SH,taT 

n,«»,M 


30, 141,  Ml 
ll,a)0,HD 
»,  857,  111 


I7,041,fi» 

x^  ml  440 

17,M4,03t 
1T,KS,1I1 
T,Tgr,S34 
t,  TIM,  III 


*,  481,101 

«,nt,>fti 

U,l07,7n 

4,oaB,aa 

30,184, 1» 


«M>^3M 
10,4I1,W 


7,m,Ml 
U,lM,n4 
ll,in,4K 
U,W),70S 

S,n7,M) 

3,Bm,sn 

ia,4U,B7> 


6,370,(9) 
fi,»«,30T 
B,*4t,M 


7,7U,T» 
0,111,  IK 

M»,m 


,008,  m 

.717,  ■» 

,o»,su 
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Indnrtriw  wtth  prodocta  nliwd  M  tlOfiOOfiOO  bnt' 
Ins  than  t3S,«n,IMO-ConUniMd. 

I<ooldnK-)c1isM  and  pletim  tnmai 

IJqtion,  vinam 

Uphol9l«riiw  iiBlatali 

Wall  Dliner. 

ra  and  irUlldil  llniba... 


BMam  picliu 
OptieafgMdi 
Phonofraplu 


a  tlO,0(lb,a)0: 

Bolpboric,  nitric  and  ndicd  add) 

Wood  dlattllatlan,  not  '"^"^'"t  tiiip<DtliM 


■belUi« 

Cordial*  wd  alnipa. — 

La|ddat7  mrk 

L«d,  bat,  pin,  and  ah 
Sprlnn,  AitC,  car.  and  — 
Uodeu  ind  pMburu,  not 

Flaroring  eitnsti . 
OUTlagMuidsMs,' 

BoxM.dgar. 


«  wtn  nau,  n 


Cork  mttlng.. "!';"!!"""'"!'"!'""!! 

BUUard  cabin  and  maUdab 

WaihiDg  machlim  uid  dothea  wilnfu... 
BMkats,  and  rattan  and  wtllow  wan 


Pumps,  Dot  litdudinc  stoam  pumps 

Flpas,  tobaceo 

Woolpollliu 

bdmtrin  wltb  pradocts  Ins  than  I6,000,«»  1 


Uudlueuid  paste 

Pan*,  fmititalii,  strioiTaplilc,  and  nld... 
Tn«  louDding  and  priullng  mateAila. .. . 
KuUnand  [rouiid  «artlu 


8,818,  a 
8,105,  U 
8,78S,S< 


T,MT,3M 
9,49,030 


4,M8,2» 

1,BBI,1IT 

1,114,487 
4,110.908 

ilouiisi 

1,731,197 

fi,99I,93« 
4, goo,  £87 

t.va.tot 

4, 070,  us 


1,«N,9«7 
4,I0<,M 


9,UJ,ZT9 
1,  US,  317 
Xtt»,U» 
1,987,518 
S,3N,»I> 
4,OtS.47S 

3,oa«,3«o 

a,BSl,MS 

i,07T,eee 

l,«34.9aO 
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8tati$tic8  of  indwtnei  in  (he  United  /Sftatet— <>>ntinued. 


Indostry. 


Industries  with  products  toss  tban  $5,000,000  In 
Tulae— Continued. 

Labels  and  taa^s 

Electroplating 

Band  and  emery  paper  and  doth 

Moving  pictures 

Lasts 

Clothing-horse 

Whips 

Hand  stamps  and  stencils  and  brands 

Statuary  and  art  goods 

Tinfoil 

Enameling  and  japanning 

Wool  scouring 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,  not  sped- 

fled 

Candles 

Jewelry  and  Instrument  cases 

Screws,  machine 

Iron  and  steel  doors  and  shutters 

Goldandsilver,  leaf  and  foil 

Paper  patterns 

Carpets,  rag 

Ink,  writing 

Mats  and  matting 

Furs,  dressed 

Artists' materials 

Foundry  supplies 

FireworVs 

Engraving  and  diesinldng 

Hairdoth 

Crudbles 

Pulp  goods 

Oil,  essential 

Grindstones 

Wheelbarrows 

Cloth,  sponging  and  reflnishing 

Axle  grease 

Graphite  and  graphite  refining 

Bene,  carbon,  and  lampblack 

Bluixig 

Card  cutting  and  designing 

Horseshoes,  not  made  in  steelworks  or  roUbig 

mills .7!t! 

Vault  lights  and  ventilators 

Engravers' materials 

Oil,  castor 

Charcoal 

China  decorating 

Clothing,  men's,  buttonholes 

Fire  exunguishers,  chemical 

Engraving,  wood 

Hammocks 

Pens,  steel 

Wood,  carpet 

Flax  and  hemp,  dressed 

Oakum 

Fuel,  manufisctured 

Hones  and  whetstones 

Rules,  ivory  and  wood 

Caldum  lights 

All  other  Industries 


Number 

ofestab- 

Ush- 

ments. 


06 

461 

10 

16 

60 

33 

67 

S61 

104 

10 

106 

28 

187 
16 

120 
43 
29 
88 
27 

428 
47 
12 
03 
46 
49 
42 

253 
14 
12 
14 
68 
14 
24 
57 
38 
9 
27 
82 
68 

19 
37 
18 

4 
76 
40 
146 
31 
82 
16 

5 
10 
16 

6 
11 
18 

9 
10 

8 


Wage 

earners 

(average 

number). 


2.313 

2,717 

611 

506 

1,728 

1,648 

1,546 

1.651 

1,600 

083 

2,125 

1,142 

1,822 

530 

2,070 

1,667 

1,601 

1,383 

921 

1,982 

506 

937 

1,241 

658 

464 

1,403 

1,308 

638 

335 

783 

290 

1,394 

OAA 

975 
176 
162 
228 
313 
625 

283 
327 
129 

54 
631 
328 
830 
195 
818 
272 
699 
184 
164 
113 

88 
152 
109 

15 

96 


Value  of 
products. 


$4,669,965 
4.500,569 
4,357,792 
4,206.448 
4,158,933 
4,134.864 
3.948,643 
3,673,035 
3.441.546 
3,418,818 
3,315.694 
3,289,215 

3,228,106 
3,130,521 
3,115,519 
3.014.112 
3,006,685 
2,630.500 
2.610.714 
2.567,569 
2,505,414 
2,431,615 
2,390,509 
2.339.935 
2.297,600 
2,269,349 
2,249.861 
2,230,033 
1.849,326 
1,770,107 
1,737,234 
1,688.171 
1,625,478 
1.543,872 
1,480,811 
1,139.587 
1,093,494 
1,074,231 
1,081,392 

1,014,576 
956,720 
920,727 
904,825 
872,522 
786,293 
780,720 
754,166 
711,279 
578.506 
576,696 
490.389 
467.346 
338,497 
311.010 
267,932 
143,811 
52.216 
390,206 


Vain* 

added  by 

manufBCtnreu 


tt,7S0,6» 
3,304.374 
1,975, 8M 
2,014,383 
2.834,478 
1,361,470 
2.363,900 
2,545.722 
2.781,216 
l,lS2.2ft5 
1,819,613 
1,167,113 

2,338,108 

954.419 

1.805.212 

1,853,634 

1,722,780 

1,112.626 

1,964,744 

1.878,948 

1,427,406 

1.365,049 

1,580,159 

979.445 

1,045.804 

1.373.150 

1,880,097 

616,452 

760.144 

799,169 

481.756 

1,219,979 

910.601 

1,458,660 

652,606 

734,108 

648, 886 

580.489 

657,279 

658,723 
618.  S90 
311,674 
243,647 
424,945 
475,176 
676,143 
449.344 
585,178 
267,369 
481,430 
262.654 
131.046 
106,506 
156,363 
157.935 
112,979 
28,323 
275,154 


Can  it  be  thought  for  one  moment  that  these  industrieB  will  not  be  benefited,  and 
through  them  the  people  at  laige,  by  a  meet  intimate  association  with  the  trained 
scientists  and  investigators  or  that  the  engineering  schools  on  the  other  hand,  upon 
which  the  industries  depend  for  the  men  who  shall  advance  the  sciences  and  arts  they 
encompass,  will  be  better  able  to  prepare  the  workers  in  scientific  fields? 

"The  philosopher  may  be  delighted  with  the  extent  of  his  views,  the  artificer  with 
the  readiness  of  his  hands,  but  let  the  one  remember  that  without  mechanical  perform- 
ance refined  speculation  is  an  empty  dream  and  the  other  that  without  theoretical 
reasoning  dexterity  is  little  more  than  brute  instinct/' — Samuel  Johnson, 
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The  time  hfts  passed,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  has  been,  when  the  industries  and  the 
engineering  schools  can  come  to  their  full  possibilities  without  close  cooperation. 
The  separation  of  the  two  institutions  whose  technical  interests  at  least  are  one  has 
been  a  loss  to  both  in  spite  of  the  rapid  development  of  each.  The  men  coming  from 
our  schools  have  not  been  as  well  prepared  for  immediate  usefulness  as  they  might 
have  been  and  the  industries  on  the  other  hand  have  foiled  to  profit  by  the  results  of 
scientific  discoveries  which  have  never  become  known  beyond  academic  circles.  In 
fact  one  of  the  greatest  services  to  be  rendered  by  our  engineering  schools  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts  and  principles  but  rather  in  the  introduction  in 
the  industries  of  many  scientific  discoveries  long  dormant  in  the  archives  of  the 
scientist,  the  commercial  possibilities  of  which  have  never  been  appreciated.  It  is 
indeed  encouraging  to  note  the  awakening  of  a  few  of  our  industries  to  a  realization 
of  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  a  more  intimate  contact  with  our  engine^ing  schools 
and  to  know  that  some  of  our  universities  are  eager  to  place  the  services  of  their  inves- 
tigators at  their  disposal.  The  union  of  these  two  interests  through  the  medium  of 
properly  equipped  industrial  laboratories  is  believed  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  industrial  developments  of  this  century.  The  patient  search  for  scientific 
laws  and  principles  underlying  industrial  processes  and  economic  relations  by  those 
skilled  in  methods  of  research,  and  moveover,  their  careful  and  judicious  application 
to  an  almost  limitless  field  of  human  endeavor  of  the  already  established  facts  and 
laws  which  have  never  been  put  to  effective  use,  together  with  the  preparation  of 
high  skilled  engineers  capable  of  making  and  supervising  these  applications,  will  give 
an  impetus  to  economic  progress  which  the  world  has  never  seen  and  raise  the  nation 
fostering  this  ideal  to  a  plane  of  civilization  far  beyond  our  fondest  hopes. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  committee  on  engineering  education 
first  met,  the  thing  of  first  consideration  was  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  technical  education  in  the  United  States,  and  the  selection  of  its 
author  was  a  matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the  committee.  We 
have  been  very  successful  in  securing  the  right  man  for  the  place, 
and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Dr.  Charles  S.  Howe, 
president  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  engineering  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  can  not  treat  exhaustively  the 
subject  of  engineering  education  in  the  United  States.  I  have, 
therefore,  tried  to  pick  out  only  a  few  of  the  many  points  which 
might  be  discussed.  In  preparing  this  paper  I  had  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  read  before  the  Pan  American  Congress, 
and  to  take  up  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  those  not  very  familiar 
with  engineering  education  might  find  something  of  interest  in  it. 


ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  CHARLES  S.  HOWE. 
Pruident  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Engineering  education  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  idea  that  men  may  be  prepared  for 
any  trade  or  business  or  profession  in  a  school.    This  idea  has  arisen  from  time  to 
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time  in  the  mindfl  of  Bome  men  engaged  in  varioiu  branches  of  work,  but  bas  been 
very  slowly  accepted  as  a  general  trutii.  In  considering  the  application  of  this  ideik 
we  must  remember  that  a  school  is  a  place  where  something  is  taught  and  a  teacher  ib 
a  person  who  teaches  something  to  one  who  does  not  know  it.  Engineering  may  have 
originated  in  military  necessity  or  have  come  about  through  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  but  in  either  case  some  practice  in  the  subject  has  in  every  country  very  greatly 
preceded  systematic  instruction.  Without  attempting  to  give  any  history  of  the 
progress  of  engineering  it  may  be  said  that  the  building  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
structures  was  of  necessity  taken  up  by  armies  long  before  schools  were  established. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  just  when  engineering  instruction  began, 
because  in  the  early  schools  engineering  and  vocational  instruction  were  inter- 
mingled. We  know,  however,  that  in  France  the  £cole  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^  and 
the  Ecole  des  Mines  were  established  before  the  French  Revolution,  that  in  Germany- 
some  of  the  technical  high  schools  were  organized  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
or  even  earlier,  and  a  number  of  others  were  instituted  before  1850.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1879  that  two  of  the  technical  schools  in  Berlin  were  united  to  form 
the  present  institution  located  at  Gharlottenbuig.  In  the  early  days  of  its  work  the 
Berlin  School  taught  surveyors,  architects,  and  masons,  and  all  similar  institutioDB 
gave  a  large  amount  of  vocational  training. 

Following  the  example  of  these  foreign  countries,  there  were  established  in  the 
United  States  previous  to  1862  several. institutions  giving  engineering  and  scientific 
work.  Thus,  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  was  founded  in  1824,  but  it  did 
not  offer  a  four  years'  course  until  1850;  the  engineering  course  at  the  Univeraity  of 
Michigan  was  established  in  1837;  that  at  Union  College  in  1845;  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School  at  Harvard  University  in  1847;  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University  in  the  same  year. 

Before  1862  these  schools  were  all  small  and  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  the 
development  of  the  country  had  not  as  yet  made  necessary  a  large  number  of  trained 
engineers;  and,  second,  because  it  was  the  belief  of  many  engineers  and  manu&cturers 
that  engineering  could  not  be  taught  in  a  school.  Those  who  have  held  to  the  belief 
that  anything  which  must  be  learned  can  be  taught  in  a  school  have  had  to  fight 
prejudice  and  indifference  for  many  years  before  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  institutions  which  they  sought  to  organize.  Perhaps  that  prejudice  has  not  been 
stronger  in  America  than  in  any  other  country,  but  it  has  existed  here  to  a  very  great 
degree. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  all  professional  schools  has  been  practically  the 
same.  The  first  law  school  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  1784.  Previous 
to  that,  and  even  for  many  years  after,  the  young  man  who  desired  to  become  a  lawyer 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  practicing  attorney  and  acquired  his  whole  knowledge  of 
law  from  what  he  could  learn  in  the  office  and  in  the  courts.  At  the  present  time 
hardly  anyone  would  think  of  studying  law  in  this  way.  The  opportunities  in  law 
schools  are  so  much  greater  than  they  can  possibly  be  in  a  lawyer's  office  that  the 
legal  aspirant  now  attends  the  former  where  he  can  get  a  diversity  of  knowledge  that 
is  utterly  impossible  to  gain  from  one  attorney.  In  like  manner  young  men  who 
desired  to  become  physicians  studied  with  a  physician,  were  quizzed  by  him  and 
practiced  with  him  f(xr  a  number  of  years  until  they  were  deemed  worthy  to  practice 
by  themselves.  At  the  present  time  no  young  man  studies  medicine  in  this  way. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  practitioner  to  give  the  young  medical  student  all  the 
things  which  he  must  have  in  order  to  pass  the  State  medical  examinations  and  to 
practice  on  his  own  account.  This  diversity  of  training,  and  especially  the  labora- 
tory practice  now  necessary,  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  school. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  most  people  that  engineering  must  be  studied  in  a 
similar  manner;  that  a  boy  must  work  with  a  civil  engineer  or  with  a  mechanical 
engineer  or  go  into  a  mine  in  order  to  learn  anything  about  the  profession.    To-day 
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the  great  majority  of  students  who  study  engineering  do  it  at  a  technical  school  because 
through  the  breadth  of  the  courses  and  the  opportunities  in  the  laboratories  they  are 
able  to  secure  a  broad  training  which  can  not  possibly  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
Not  long  ago  business  men  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  teaching  business  methods 
and  principles  in  school  and  yet  to-day  hundreds  of  yotmg  men  in  Wall  Street  offices 
are  studying  business  in  school,  and  are  taught  by  coUctge  professors.  To-day  many 
manufacturers  believe  that  trades  can  not  be  taught  in  school,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  in  the  future  we  shall  teach  all  trades  in  schools  and  teach  them  as 
thoroughly  as  they  are  now  taught  in  the  shops  which  give  apprenticeship  courses. 

Up  to  the  year  of  1862,  the  schools  in  the  United  States  where  an  engineering 
education  could  be  obtaiaed  were  few  and  had  a  limited  number  of  students.  Not 
many  of  these  schools  had  a  four  years'  course  and  the  curricula  were  very  meagre  as 
compared  with  what  they  are  now.  Nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  work  was  in  the  line 
of  civil  engineering.  In  1862  Congress  passed  the  Moirill  bill  widch  provided  for  the 
"endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  in  each  State  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  leanung  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts."  This  was  a  wise  and  far-eighted  measure.  Up  to 
that  period  few,  if  any,  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States  required  any  science  for 
entrance;  most  of  them  gave  very  little  scientific  instruction,  and  almost  without 
exception  there  was  no  laboratory  work  in  any  science.  A  measure  which,  in  spite 
of  tius  practice  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  required  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  thus  providing  for  strong  courses  in  applied  science,  was  almost 
revolutionary  and  in  the  light  of  recent  events  mtist  be  considered  is  dictated  by  the 
highest  wisdom.  By  means  of  this  measure  the  State  universities  then  in  existence 
established  agricultural  and  engineering  courses  and  many  State  univetsities  have 
since  been  established  With  these  counes  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  The 
term  ''mechanic  arts"  has  been  interpreted  in  most  cases  to  mean  "engineering  or 
scientific  education." 

The  demand  for  men  to  originate  methods  and  supervise  construction,  to  apply 
science  and  natural  laws  to  manufacturing,  railroads,  mines,  and  chemistry,  was  the 
impelling  cause  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  these  courses. 

Previous  to  the  Civil  War  our  development  along  most  of  these  lines  had  been  com- 
paratively slow  and  the  schools  then  established  seemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  slowly  growing  industrial  arts,  but  during  and  after  the  war  progress  was  so  great 
that  methods  of  education  and  training,  which  before  had  been  sufficient,  became 
entirely  inadequate.  The  introduction  of  these  schools  not  only  opened  a  new  era 
in  education,  but  also  brought  into  the  field  of  industry  many  men  with  such  prelimi- 
nary training  that  they  could  make  rapid  progress  in  the  industries  with  which  they 
were  connected. 

The  growth  of  these  institutions  has  been  very  rapid.  In  1862  there  were  but  six 
of  them  in  existence  and  the  total  number  of  students  was  not  more  than  300.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  over  100  engineering  schools  and  the  total  number  of  students 
is  about  25,000.  Some  of  these  schools  are  privately  endowed  and  teach  engineering 
only.  Some  are  engineering  departments  in  privately  endowed  tmiversities  and  some 
are  definite  parts  of  State  universities.  The  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  in  all 
of  them  are  essentially  the  same  and  hence  they  may  be  discossed  together. 

The  problems  which  these  scRools  have  had  to  meet  have  been  new  and  difficult. 
They  are  professional  schools  but  their  work  has  been  much  harder  to  organize  than  that 
of  most  such  schools.  Schools  of  law  and  of  medicine  take  students  either  from  the 
high  schools  or  from  the  colleges  but  in  either  case  they  do  not  have  to  attempt  to 
give  a  broad  education  nor  to  teach  those  subjects  which  are  usually  taught  in  college. 
They  may,  therefore,  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  special  subjects  in  which  it  is 
their  province  to  give  instruction.    But  the  engineering  schools  are  on  an  entirely 
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different  basia.  The  great  majority  of  their  stadents  are  high  school  gradoateB,  but 
before  they  can  comprehend  the  professional  subjects  which  they  wish  to  learn,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  instruction  in  higher  mathematics,  English,  college  chemistry 
and  coUege  physics,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  give  instruction  in  at 
least  one  modem  language.  The  time,  then,  devoted  to  purely  professional  vork  is 
not  as  long  as  in  the  case  of  other  professional  schools.  It  has  been  diflEictdt  to  preserve 
a  proper  balance  between  subjects  which  are  sometimes  considered  as  purely  cultural 
and  those  which  are  distinctly  professional.  In  making  up  the  curriculum  it  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  what  the  graduate  will  be  required  to  do,  and  the  quali- 
fications for  success.  Engineering  education  does  not  produce  engineers.  It  merely 
gives  to  young  men  that  thorough  fundamental  training  which  will  enable  them  to 
become  engineers  after  they  have  had  a  few  years  of  practical  experience. 

An  eminent  engineer,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  great  industrial  establishment, 
has  said  that  the  engineer  of  to-day  should  be  accurate  in  his  calculations,  thorough  in 
his  investigations,  logical  in  his  deductions,  lucid  and  concise  in  his  statements.  He 
should  have  untiring  energy,  an  alert  mind,  an  abundant  initiative,  and  reasonable 
self-confidence.  He  should  be  absolutely  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  truthful  in  aU  his 
statements,  loyal  to  his  clients,  faithful  to  his  employer's  interests,  considerate  of  his 
subordinates,  diplomatic  in  his  negotiations  and  tactful  in  all  of  his  relations.  While 
the  college  can  not  give  a  man  all  of  these  qualifications  it  is  evident  that  it  can  assist 
in  the  development  of  many  of  them  and  can  show  the  student  the  necessity  for  all  of 
them.  To  accomplish  these  results  the  student  must  leam  certain  things;  he  must 
learn  where  to  find  other  things,  and  he  must  leam  to  use  in  the  best  possible  way  both 
his  present  knowledge  and  that  which  he  will  hereafter  obtain.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  determine  just  what  things  the  student  should  leam. 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  which  technical  education  has  to  face  to-day  is  whether 
the  student  shall  be  given  a  broad  general  training  or  whether  this  training  shall  be 
somewhat  limited  and  the  courses  become  highly  specialized.  Those  who  contend 
that  a  broad  general  course  should  be  given  believe  that  such  a  course  is  the  proper 
foundation,  not  only  for  that  general  culture  which  is  so  beneficial  to  every  man  for 
his  own  satis&K^tion  and  in  his  relations  to  others,  but  for  all  future  intellectusd  progress. 
They  believe  that  this  broad  foimdation  should  be  the  basis  of  all  engineering  work 
and  the  man  who  has  it  is  able  to  take  up  any  subject  and  rapidly  become  skilled 
in  it  whether  he  has  studied  it  in  college  or  not.  They  contend  that  it  is  far  better  to 
give  this  broad  training  with  very  little  specialization  than  it  is  to  cover  a  laige  num- 
ber of  subjects,  which  may  be  of  special  practical  value,  but  for  which  a  man  is  unpre- 
pared because  of  lack  of  the  proper  ground  work.  It  is  particularly  advantageous^ 
the  advocates  of  this  method  say,  for  a  man  to  finish  a  general  collie  course  before 
entering  a  technical  school.  During  his  college  course  he  learns  how  to  study;  he 
decides  upon  lus  future  career;  he  perfects  himself  in  language,  in  mathematics,  in 
English,  which  are  especially  advantageous  to  him  in  engineering  studies;  and  his 
mind  is  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  meet  the  problems  which  will  come 
up  in  the  engineering  school  or  in  engineering  practice,  with  far  more  ease  and  ability 
than  can  the  student  who  has  merely  had  the  professional  training.  There  is  also 
some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  course  which  shall  be  given  to  students 
who  go  directly  to  the  technical  college  from  the  high  school.  In  some  institutions 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  mathematics,  ph3rsics,  chemistry,  drawing,  and  mechanics 
and  they  are  pursued  during  the  first  two  years  «ad\  part  of  the  third  year.  These 
subjects  are  the  foundation  of  engineering  work  and  it  is  argued  that  they  should  be 
carried  so  far  that  the  student  can  readily  go  on  with  the  special  subjects  that  he  may 
wish  to  take  up  and  comprehend  their  relation  to  all  scientific  and  engineering  phe- 
nomena and  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  specialized  courses  would  give  a  moderate 
amount  of  the  subjects  named  above,  and  would  then  permit  the  student  to  specialize 
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00  that  he  may  detennine  while  in  college  whether  he  will  become  a  sanitary 
engineer,  a  railroad  engineer,  a  shop  superintendent,  or  an  analytical  chemist,  etc* 
It  is  claimed  by  those  who  favor  this  method  that  specialisation  has  reached  such  a 
point  that  a  man,  to  succeed,  must  give  his  attention  to  one  narrow  branch  of  work — 
that  the  college  is  the  place  for  him  to  study  the  theory  of  his  specialty  and  to  obtain 
so  much  laboratory  practice  that  he  will  readily  become  expert  in  his  branch  after  he 
leaves  the  institution.  Our  engineering  schools  are  divided  between  these  two 
theories.  In  a  few  of  our  universities  the  engineering  work  is  a  post-graduate  course, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  our  technical  schools  students  are  admitted  directly  from 
the  high  school.  The  future  must  decide  whether  those  who  first  finish  a  college 
course  and  later  take  up  the  professional  courses  in  engineering  will  succeed  better 
in  engineering  practice  than  thoee  who  have  had  the  more  limited  education. 

As  to  the  more  prominent  divisions  of  engineering  education  which  should  be  pur- 
sued there  is  very  general  accord.  These  divisions  are  civil  engineering,  mechanical 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  chemical  engineering. 
A  few  institutions  offer  but  one  of  these  courses,  while  the  majority  of  our  coUegee 
offer  all  of  them.  Each  course  comprehends  a  number  of  subdivisions  and  every 
year  sees  an  addition  to  this  number.  In  the  early  days  of  engineering  education » 
civil  engineering  was  the  only  branch  taught.  Later  the  development  in  the  manu- 
facture of  machine  tools  and  steam  engines  necesBitated  courses  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering. For  some  time  after  the  application  of  electricity  to  practical  things,  this 
subject  was  taught  as  a  part  of  mechanical  engineering  but  within  the  past  25  years 
almost  every  institution  offering  engineering  courses  has  provided  a  special  course  in 
electrical  engineering.  The  subject  has  become  so  complicated  and  there  are  so  many 
ramifications  which  extend  into  the  industries,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  classed  as  a 
part  of  some  other  department  but  demands  a  place  of  its  own.  Mining  engineering 
courses  have  always  been  divided  into  mining  engineering  and  metalluigical  engi- 
neering, while  chemistry,  which  was  formerly  merely  an  analytical  subject,  has  now 
united  with  engineering  processes  and  developed  into  a  chemical  engineering  course. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  decide  what  subjects  shall  be  taught,  for  the 
number  of  them  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  idl  are  to  be  given  the  promi- 
nence which  their  advocates  expect,  our  engineering  courses  will  have  to  be  extended 
from  four  to  six  or  even  eight  years. 

Laboratory  work  has  iHways  been  an  essential  part  of  engineering  education. 
Before  1865  hardly  any  American  college  gave  laboratory  work,  even  in  chemistry. 
From  the  first  the  engineering  schools  have  insisted  that  practical  application  should 
accompany  theory  in  every  subject.  The  engineer's  work  is  essentially  practical — 
he  must  do  things,  and  he  can  not  learn  to  do  things  by  simply  studying  theory. 
The  latter  must  be  connected  with  practice  so  that  the  laws  upon  which  thecny  is 
founded  may  be  used  to  accomplish  engineering  results.  At  the  present  time  every 
engineering  school  has  extensive  laboratories,  not  only  in  the  sciences,  some  of  which 
are  the  basis  of  engineering,  but  in  the  engineering  subjects  themselves.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  training  which  the  student  receives  in  the  laboratory  that  he  is  able 
to  apply  natural  laws  and  scientific  methods  to  the  work  which  he  will  take  up  as 
soon  as  he  graduates.  Perhaps  in  some  institutions  the  laboratories  are  too  extensive; 
perhaps  too  much  detail  is  insisted  upon  in  some  branches,  but  the  principle  of  the 
application  of  the  theory  is  an  essential  one  in  engineering  education  and  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  its  rapid  development  and  for  the  success  of  those  who  have 
pursued  it. 

But  no  matter  how  many  subjects  we  teach,  there  are  always  some  which  can  not 
be  taken  up  by  any  student.    The  student  who  has  specialized  in  one  subject  in  the* 
engineering  school  may  find  himself  pursuing  an  entirely  different  line  of  work  after 
he  graduates,  or  he  may  find  that  in  his  own  specialty  there  are  developments  which 
were  not  known  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  student  or  for  which  he  did  not  have 
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flofficient  time  when  he  was  within  the  college  wbUb.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  every 
engineer  after  he  leaves  the  college  must  use  many  things  which  he  did  not  leam 
when  in  college.  For  this  reason  it  becomes  important  to  teach  him  where  to  find 
things  which  he  does  not  know.  Engineering  books,  encyclopedias,  the  reports  of 
societies,  engineering  magasines,  all  contain  a  vast  amount  of  material  which  may 
be  of  use  to  an  engineer,  and  in  fact,  must  be  used  by  him  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  most  recent  practice  of  his  profesnon.  To  a  certain  extent  the  uae 
of  this  material  is  mentioned  in  the  engineering  school.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me, 
however,  that  this  development  has  not  reached  that  point  which  it  should,  for  a  stu- 
dent ought  to  leam  where  to  find  anything  within  the  realm  of  knowledge.  If  he  has 
not  done  so  there  is  much  which  is  known  to  some  one  but  which  is  hidden  firom  him. 
It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  person  that  the  succesaftd  man  must  use  what  others 
have  done,  and  that  college,  which  has  taught  the  student  where  to  find  anything  that 
he  may  need,  has  given  him  a  most  important  part  of  his  engineering  training. 

But  knowledge,  whether  in  the  memory  or  hidden  in  books  or  periodical  Uteratuxe, 
is  of  no  benefit  to  the  engineer  imless  he  has  been  taught  how  to  use  it.  The  most 
important  thing  which  the  engineering  schools  are  trying  to  do  is  to  teach  the  students 
to  think — ^to  see  the  connection  between  what  they  know  or  what  they  may  find  out 
and  the  special  problem  which  has  come  to  them  for  solution;  to  determine  not  only 
how  to  do  a  thing,  but  to  do  it  in  the  beet  way  from  an  engineering  standpoint;  to  do 
it  in  the  way  which  will  succeed  commercially  as  well  as  scientifically.  It  is  much 
easier  to  hear  a  man  recite  or  to  lecture  to  him  than  it  is  to  teach  him  how  to  use  the 
thing  which  is  being  presented.  There  are  no  general  courses  on  thinking;  there  are 
no  perfected  rules  of  initiative;  there  are  no  known  methods  of  teaching  common 
sense.  These  things  come  to  a  student  through  his  own  study;  from  his  own  thought. 
He  must  be  gifted  with  certain  faculties  of  mind  if  he  is  to  use  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage those  things  which  the  engineering  school  presents  to  him.  The  school  may 
help  him  to  develop  these  faculties,  and  every  course  properly  presented  does  asrist 
in  training  them,  but  no  professor,  no  laboratory,  can  create  these  faculties. 

Engineering  education  means  four  years  of  discipline.  In  its  highest  development 
this  is  mental,  moral,  and  physical.  The  mental  discipline  I  have  endeavored  to 
describe;  the  moral  discipline  stands  out  in  every  recitation,  in  every  laboratory 
course,  in  every  instructor.  If  science  and  engineering  teach  anything,  they  teadi 
.the  student  to  look  for  the  truth  and  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  They  teach 
him  to  shun  the  shams,  to  have  no  preconceived  notions,  to  look  at  both  sides  of 
every  question,  and  to  accept  in  his  engineering  work  only  that  which  can  be  proved. 
Such  teaching  as  this  strengthens  the  moral  fiber  in  any  character  and  reacts  upon 
every  phase  of  the  student's  life.  Although  sometimes  unwritten,  there  is  a  code  of 
professional  ethics  in  every  branch  of  engineering  which  the  engineer  must  live  up 
to  if  he  is  to  be  at  peace  with  his  fellow  workers.  Unfortunately  we  can  not  enf<xce 
such  a  code  of  ethics  by  law  as  is  done  in  some  foreign  countries,  but  the  opinion  of 
the  profession  at  large  has  done  much  to  prescribe  honest  practice  as  between  engi- 
neers and  between  the  engineer  and  his  client. 

Physical  training  should  be  a  part  of  engineering  education,  and  usually  is  because 
health  is  fundamental  to  any  successful  career.  Too  often  physical  education  has 
meant  athletic  development  of  a  few  instead  of  the  training  of  the  body  for  the  many. 
In  many  of  our  colleges,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  them,  instruction  is  given  in 
hygiene,  and  physical  exercise  is  required  every  week  if  not  every  day.  The  student 
thus  learns  how  to  take  care  of  his  body — ^how  to  ward  off  those  diseases  which  it  is 
in  his  power  to  prevent,  and  how  to  keep  his  system  in  that  perfect  physical  condition 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  meet  most  successfully  the  competition 
which  comes  to  all  men  in  these  strenuous  yean. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned  as  essential  parts  of  an 
engineering  education,  it  has  been  necessary  to  select  for  the  faculties  of  these  insti- 
tutions men  who  are  not  only  well  educated  in  the  theoretical  parts  of  engineering. 
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but  who  have  had  sufficient  practical  experience  so  that  they  can  speak  with  author- 
ity upon  the  subjects  which  they  teach;  it  has  been  necessary  to  require  a  high 
standard  of  admission  in  order  that  time  in  the  engineering  schools  may  not  be  given 
to  elementary  subjects  which  should  have  been  learned  elsewhere;  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  lay  out  courses  of  study  which  will  train  the  mind  as  well  as  the  memory,  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  fix  requirements  of  graduation  which  will  prevent  the  un- 
prejMued,  the  weak,  the  lazy,  the  indifferent  student  from  securing  a  degree  which 
will  open  to  him  a  professional  career. 

The  schools  which  offer  an  engineering  education  are  essentially  teaching  institu- 
tions. They  have  always  considered  that  their  chief  duty  was  to  instruct  their 
students;  professional  work  and  scientific  research  have  been  secondary  in  all  of  them, 
although  a  laige  amount  of  both  has  been  done.  Professional  work  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  engineering  professor  may  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  may  ehow 
his  students  the  latest  practice  in  the  proltaion.  Scientific  research  is  desirable 
because  the  trained  minds  of  the  college  faculty  should  seek  to  advance  scientific 
knowledge  and  make  that  knowledge  available,  not  only  to  their  students  but  to  the 
world. 

Engineering  education  has  been  a  matter  of  growth  and  development  since  the 
earliest  engineering  school  was  established.  It  has  sougfht  to  meet  the  changed 
methods  of  the  times;  it  has  broadened  its  course  of  study  as  the  necessity  arose;  it 
has  added  one  subject  after  another  to  its  curriculum  in  order  that  it  might  keep  pace 
with  engineering  progress.  It  has  sought  to  prepare  young  men  to  enter  the  engi- 
neering profession  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  but  to  give  them  such  training  that  their 
upward  progress  would  be  rapid.  It  has  sought  to  make  men  as  weU  as  engineers, 
good  Citizens  as  well  as  professional  workmen.  Its  work  in  the  future  must  be  along 
the  same  Unes.  It  must  continue  to  make  fundamentals  the  basis  of  all  its  instruc- 
tion; thoroughness  and  accuracy  must  be  its  watchwords.  If  it  studies  the  demands 
of  the  times  and  relies  upon  professional  engineers  for  advice  and  assistance,  it  wiU 
continue  to  turn  out  a  product  which  will  be  in  demand,  and  hence  the  youngest  of 
all  the  learned  professions,  engineering,  will  receive  each  year  a  new  lot  of  recruits, 
able  and  intelligent  and  eager  to  advance  the  progress  and  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  Chaishak.  Another  subject  which  is  of  great  interest  to 
the  three  combined  sections  is  that  of  standards,  and  Dr.  Van  H. 
Manning,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  will  present  a  paper  on 
the  "United  States  Bureau  of  Mines."  * 

The  second  of  the  papers  on  the  subject "  What  is  engineering  educa- 
tion contributing  toward  scientific  progress  and  invention"  is  by 
Prof.  Vladimir  Earapetoff,  of  Cornell  University. 


WHAT  HAS  ENGINEEBING  EDUCATION  CONTRIBIJTED  TO  SCIENTIFIG 

PROGRESS  AND  INYENTIONT 

By  V.  KARAPETOFP, 
Profe9»or  o/Eleebrieal  Engweering,  ConuU  UmvinUsf, 

In  answering  this  question  one  has  to  consider  not  only  the  work  actually  done  in 
technical  coU^es  but  also  the  work  of  their  graduates.  The  discusaion  is  divided 
under  the  following  topics: 

(1)  Undegraduate  students. 

(2)  The  practicing  engineer. 
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(3)  Advanced  and  po6t-graduate  students. 

(4)  Invention  as  a  type  of  graduate  work. 

(5)  The  faculty  of  the  school  of  engineering. 

I.  Undbroraduatb  Students. 

The  instruction  of  undergraduate  students  in  engineering  usually  has  several  aima, 
such  as — 

(a)  To  impart  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  most  important  types  of  machinery, 
structures,  and  processes  in  use; 

(6)  To  explain  the  action  of  such  machinery,  structures,  and  processes  in  tenns 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics; 

(c)  To  enable  one  to  design,  build,  develop  or  operate  similar  structures  and 
processes;  « 

(d)  To  give  a  training  in  applied  economics,  law,  and  social  problems,  in  so  far 
as  they  enter  into  industrial  life; 

(e)  To  give  a  training  in  the  student's  mother  tongue,  so  that  he  may  express  at 
least  his  professional  ideas  clearly,  forcibly,  and  with  some  elegance. 

There  are  other  equally  important  sides  of  undergraduate  training  which  are  un- 
fortunately overshadowed  by  routine  professional  studies  or  lack  of  time.  Let  a 
student's  mental,  moral,  volitional,  and  physical  shortcomings,  deficiencies,  and 
inabilities  be  called  his  ^'  valleys,"  while  the  corresponding  strong  sides  in  his  per- 
sonality be  called  his  ''peaks."  Then  the  great  educational  problem,  far  greater  for 
the  welfare  of  the  race  than  the  mere  professional  training,  is  to  fill  the  valleys  and 
to  raise  the  peaks.  This  is  a  difficult  problem,  for  it  requires  that  a  college  give  no 
little  attention  to  the  individual  undergraduate,  so  as  to  remove  the  worst  faults  in 
his  personality  and  to  develop  his  stronger  propensities  to  a  high  degree. 

And  yet  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  work  that  would  enable  higher  institutions  of 
learning  to  become  more  potent  in  industrial  progress  and  invention.  One  who 
aspires  to  any  place  of  prominence  in  such  progress  must  satisfy  at  least  two  funda- 
mental conditions: 

He  must  be  exceptionally  gifted  and  well-developed  in  some  one  kind  of  work, 
and  he  must  not  be  obviously  deficient  in  any  important  mental,  moral,  or  volitional 
quality  nor  lack  physical  endurance. 

Is  it  not  time  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  our  industries  are  much  in  need  of  leaders 
in  engineering,  in  addition  to  a  large  army  of  engineers  doing  routine  work,  and  that 
the  time  to  choose  such  leaders  is  in  their  undergraduate  days?  A  few  who  show 
traits  of  mental  superiority  in  college  should  be  encouraged  not  merely  by  high 
marks,  prizes,  and  membership  in  honorary  societies,  but  by  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise their  superior  abilities  as  designers,  inventors,  organizers,  or  scientific  inves- 
tigators. A  wise  king  gives  his  first-born  a  training  different  from  that  of  his  other 
children  and  his  courtiers'  children,  because  his  heir  is  destined  for  leadership. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  all  undergraduates  in  engineering  ought  to  undergo 
certain  fundamental  disciplines,  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  success,  that  the  best 
engineers  must  serve  their  apprenticeship,  and  that  colleges  can  not  provide  separate 
courses  or  problems  for  geniuses  or  ''near-geniuses."  But  I  afiirm  that  these  are 
really  minor  considerations  which  should  give  way  before  the  great  advantage  of  hav- 
ing especially  gifted  young  men  guided  into  their  proper  lines  of  activity  from  the 
outset.  If  it  is  found  expedient  to  canvass  preparatory  schools  and  high  schools 
for  promising  athletes,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  enter  this  or  that  college,  how  much 
more  fitting  it  should  be  for  institutions  of  learning  to  find,  to  preserve,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  few  who  later  are  likely  to  contribute  to  sciencific  progress  and  invention. 

If  not  all  technical  schools  can  do  it,  at  least  let  a  few  well-endowed  and  well- 
equipped  ones  make  a  specialty  of  developing  leaders  in  engineering.  In  some  Euro- 
pean countries,  in  which  national  defense  is  of  particular  importance,  there  are  ad- 
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vanced  military  academies  which  are  intended  to  develop  special  experts  for  the  gen- 
eral staff.  Only  the  best  young  officers  of  proven  ability  are  admitted  there;  they 
receive  a  training  for  leadership  and  are  later  appointed  to  positions  of  responsibility — 
ahead  of  their  classmates,  who  have  to  wait  through  long  years  of  routine  life  and  slow 
advancement  in  their  regiments. 

If,  for  instance,  thermodynamics  is  especially  easy  to  a  student,  and  if  he  seems  to 
show  a  quick  perception  and  mature  judgment  in  it,  do  not  allow  him  to  lose  interest 
in  it  by  requiring  him  to  take  the  course  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  doing  all  the  easy 
problems,  passing  the  preliminary  examinations  with  a  mark  of  100,  and  perhaps 
finally  even  losing  his  respect  for  the  subject.  He  may  be  a  future  Gamot.  Rankine, 
or  Diesel;  therefore  encourage  him  to  take  a  special  experimental  or  theoretical  inves- 
tigation, in  place  of  the  coune,  and  trust  him  to  acquire  the  fundamentals  while  study- 
ing for  his  problem. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  possible  ways  by  which  young  men  of  exceptional  ability  may 
be  chosen  and  directed,  under  proper  guidance,  in  their  training  for  engineering  leader- 
ship and  for  scientific  progress  and  invention.  A  technical  coll^:e  that  decides 
earnestly  and  systematically  to  engage  in  this  work  will  find  many  ways  in  which 
gratifying  results  may  be  accomplished. 

II.  The  Practicino  Enqinees. 

A  teacher  of  engineering  subjects — one  who  has  taught  for  several  years — can  usually 
point  with  satisfaction  to  at  least  one  of  his  former  students  who  is  not  doing  routine 
duty  or  striving  for  a  lucrative  commercial  and  managerial  position,  but  is  investi- 
gating some  field  of  pure  or  applied  science  or  is  developing  some  invention.  How 
much  credit  is  due  to  his  college  and  his  teachers  for  his  achievements?  Consider  a 
piece  of  rare  wood  in  an  artistic  piece  of  cabinet  work.  Tliis  piece  of  wood  undoubt- 
edly possessed  a  certain  desirable  fiber  and  pattern  when  it  was  chosen,  but  it  had  to 
undergo  several  processes  in  the  hands  of  experts  before  its  full  beauty  could  be  brought 
to  light. 

So  our  engineer  has  to  thank  his  education  for  several  qualities  which  are  of  impor- 
tance in  science  and  invention.  He  has  received  a  training  in  logical  reasoning  as 
applied  to  natural  phenomena;  he  has  been  taught  to  experiment  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  is  familiar  with  engineering  laboratories;  he  has  had  opportunity  to 
develop  manual  dexterity  in  the  shops,  and  he  has  been  shown  how  to  apply  mathe- 
matics to  practical  problems.  What  is,  perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  he  has  left  col- 
lie with  some  idea  of  what  science  and  invention  have  contributed  in  a  material  way 
to  human  welfare,  what  the  next  important  problems  are,  and  what  may  be  the  gen- 
eral method  of  their  attack.  He  probably  has  come  away  with  an  inspiration  to  solve 
one  or  another  advanced  problem,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  he  has  devel- 
oped into  a  worthy  laborer  in  the  field  of  science  and  invention. 

Speaking  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  circumstances  after  graduation,  one  is  invol- 
untarily reminded  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  the  seed,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
ground  on  which  it  fell.  Is  it  not  true  that,  after  the  tender  care  and  generous  con- 
sideration received  by  an  undergraduate,  he  suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  rough, 
unfriendly  atmosphere  of  factories,  offices,  and  construction  camps,  like  a  good  s^kI 
that  has  fallen  upon  stony  ground  or  among  thorns?  Who  knows  how  much  good  seed 
sown  in  technical  colleges  is  thus  choked,  or  is  eaten  up  by  birds  of  passage,  and  how 
many  worthy  ideals  are  shattered  because  of  greed  and  ignorance  in  handling  men  in 
our  industrial  life. 

Perhaps  the  colleges  of  engineering  are  not  altogether  to  blame  if  the  output  of  sci- 
entific workers  and  inventors  among  practicing  engineers  is  not  so  large  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Of  course,  a  strong,  determined  soul  survives,  and  carries  its  aspirations  unabated 
through  the  first  few  years  of  struggle  after  graduation.    Hence  the  importance  of  a 
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training  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  prof eaaion,  and  of  a  general  training  of  the  chanc- 
ter,  that  will  enable  one  to  cany  over  until  one  finds  a  place  in  the  world  to  which  his 
talents  and  training  entitle  him.  Nevertheless,  the  struggles  of  a  young  practicing 
engineer  are  often  pathetic,  and  the  heart  of  many  a  teacher  overflows  with  pity 
while  he  watches  the  souls  and  the  careers  of  some  of  his  most  beloved  students  who 
are  mercilesBly  ground  in  this  gigantic  mill — of  which  Moloch  himself  turns  the  crank. 
Employers  of  engineers,  technical,  and  scientific  societies  and  the  press,  manufao 
turers'  associations,  and  the  local  and  national  governments,  these  are  among  the 
I>ower8  that  ought  to  do  more  to  stimulate  practicing  engineers  to  scientific  research 
and  invention,  by  suggesting  problems  and  by  ofifering  facilities,  and  in  some  cases 
rewards.  An  industrial  society  in  Alsace  each,  year  publishes  a  list  of  engineering 
problems  the  solution  of  which  is  of  importance  to  their  district,  and  offers  prizes  far 
the  best  inventions.  In  this  country  the  only  lists  of  this  kind  that  find  a  wide  circu- 
lation among  naive  inventors  are  those  contained  in  the  baiting  booklets  of  a  certain 
type  of  patent  lawyers. 

III.  Advanced  and  Po81»&aduatb  Stxtdknts. 

The  problem  of  the  advanced  and  the  postgraduate  student  in  engineering  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  undeigraduate.  Here  we  should  expect  to  find  a  mature 
man  who  has  been  out  of  college  for  at  least  one  year,  one  of  marked  ability,  who  returns 
to  an  institution  of  learning  in  order  to  specialize  in  a  narrow  field  of  knowledge  and 
to  make  at  least  a  slight  original  contribution  to  this  branch.  Now  and  then  such  a 
man  is  found  in  the  postgraduate  departments  of  colleges  of  engineeri^,  but  in  point 
of  fact  the  large  majority  of  postgraduate  students  fail  short  in  their  preparation,  with 
the  result  that  most  of  their  time  is  spent  in  makiTig  ready  for  the  advanced  study  or 
research  for  which  they  came.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
virtually  every  postgraduate  student  in  engineering  desires  to  take  some  elementary 
work  in  a  subject  for  which  he  had  no  time  as  an  undeigraduate,  or  the  importance  of 
which  has  later  dawned  upon  him. 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  which  we  must  face  is  that  those  who  come  back  iar 
postgraduate  work  are  by  no  means  the  best  young  engineers,  nor  are  they  those  best 
suited  for  research. 

Young  men  with  initiative  and  with  the  true  instinct  of  engineering,  capable  design 
ers,  operating  men,  specialists  in  construction,  and  general  ''hustlers, "  soon  find  con- 
genial, if  not  lucrative,  employment,  and  work  out  their  own  problems  without  the 
help  of  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  come  for  special  research  are  some- 
times men  without  initiative,  who  comeback  into  the  congenial  collegiate  atmos- 
phere for  guidance  by  teachers.  No  wonder  that  their  theses  bear  witness  to  their 
patience  rather  than  to  theoretical  or  practical  value.  But  perhaps  many  must  be 
called  in  order  that  a  few  may  be  chosen  who  actually  can  contribute  to  the  advance 
of  applied  science  and  the  multiplying  inventions. 

Dean  James  E.  Greighton,  of  the  Gaduate  School  at  Cornell  University,  sees  a  real 
danger  in  the  fact  that  not  enough  men  of  energy  and  of  highest  intellectual  endow- 
ments are  attracted  to  graduate  work,  and  he  considers  the  problem  of  recruiting  such 
men  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  educational  problems  that  confront  the  univeni« 
ties  of  the  country  at  the  present  time.  The  following  paragraph  from  his  report  is 
well  worth  quoting: 

"From  the  students  who  are  at  present  in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  country  the 
future  supply  of  teachers  in  the  higher  institutions,  as  well  as  of  investigators  who  are 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  advancing  knowledge,  will  be  largely  recruited.  This  fact 
renders  it  of  great  importance,  not  only  that  the  best  opportunities  should  be  afforded 
to  these  students  for  adequate  preparation  for  their  work  but  also  that  the  students 
themselves  should  possess  the  proper  natural  qualifications.  There  is  a  real  danger 
at  the  present  time  that  the  profession  of  teaching  and  the  work  of  investigation  and 
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scholaiship  may  fail  to  attaract  its  fair  proportion  of  the  best  brains  of  the  country. 
This  danger  should  be  recognized  and  steps  taken  to  meet  it.  It  scarcely  needs  to 
be  pointed  out  that  work  in  these  fields  is  of  the  greatest  social  importance,  and  that 
there  is  uigent  need  for  men  of  energy,  devotion,  and  the  highest  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments  to  carry  it  on.  The  question  of  recruiting  for  the  graduate  school, 
accordingly,  is  one  that  should  occupy  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  higher 
education  and  in  social  progress.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  more  than  mentioned 
in  this  report,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  educational  question  that  confronts 
the  universities  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. "  ' 

While  Dean  Creigihton  has  in  mind  all  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  a  large 
university,  his  words  apply  with  equal  force  to  engineering  subjects,  and  I  quote 
him  as  a  warning  to  those  to  whom  research  in  engineering  and  allied  disciplines  is 
dear,  and  who  perhaps  overestimate  its  present  direct  value  to  the  profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  quotation  is  not  intended  to  be  an  unjust  censure  of  the 
large  body  of  graduate  students  who,  with  rare  exceptions,  apply  themselves  faith- 
fully to  their  tasks.  They  afterwards  invariably  express  the  opinion  that  the  expe- 
rience has  been  profitable  and  inspiring,  and  that  they  wish  they  might  come  again 
and  receive  more.  Thus,  there  is  a  great  indirect  value  to  the  scientific  progress  in 
the  endeavor  of  these  scores  of  young  men  who  annually  obtain  the  master's  degree 
in  engineering,  and  who  thereby  gain  a  much  deeper  insight  into  the  methods  of 
study  and  research,  and  a  further  inspiration  through  some  one  problem. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  or  desirable  at  present  to  try  to  deter  aU  who  attempt  engineer- 
ing research  without  being  fit  for  it.  What  is  necessary  is  a  better  oiganization  and 
adaptation  of  postgraduate  work  in  engineering,  not  blindly  patterned  after  the  much 
older  graduate  research  in  pure  sciences  and  in  the  humanities,  but  newly  conceived 
BO  as  to  promote  progress  in  applied  sciences  and  to  facilitate  invention.  This  is  an  age 
of  cooperation,  and  the  graduate  work  must  be  cooperative  in  order  to  be  of  real  value. 
The  technical  problems  of  the  age  are  too  large  and  involved  to  be  handled  even  one 
at  a  time  by  a  man  of  experience,  let  alone  by  an  immature  beginner  in  research. 

When  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  decides  to  develop  means  for  protection 
against  explosions,  or  fire-damp  in  coal  mines,  or  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
undertakes  to  fight  some  pest  or  parasite,  it  is  not  an  individual  problem  for  Smith, 
Jones,  or  Brown  to  solve,  but  the  intellect,  the  knowledge,  and  the  skill  of  many 
specialists  are  combined,  and  while  individual  men  may  come  and  go,  the  work  is 
carried  on  through  a  period  of  years  until  the  problem  is  solved. 

In  a  similar  way  institutions  of  learning  which  have  adequate  facilities  for  systematic 
research  in  engineering  should  encourage  their  graduate  students  to  pursue  along  a 
few  definite  paths,  following  the  same  topics  year  after  year  until  results  of  real  value 
to  the  profession  are  obtained.  Individual  graduate  students  should  contribute  to 
this  research  whatever  they  can,  some  devising  more  accurate  methods  of  measure- 
ment, some  searching  out  what  has  already  been  written  so  as  to  correlate  what  has 
been  done,  some  building  or  improving  apparatus,  and  others  developing  a  theory 
of  the  observed  phenomena  or  interpreting  them.  A  good  beginning  in  this  kind  of 
research  in  engineering  has  been  made  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  with  which  a 
State  experiment  station  is  connected. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  EUery  B.  Paine,  entitled  '^The 
engineering  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Illinois,"  published  in  the  1915 
proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  page  2421: 

"The  engineering  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  established 
by  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  December,  1903.  It  was  organized  as  one  of  the 
auxiliary  scientific  bureaus  of  the  university.  Its  purposes  are  the  stimulation  and 
elevation  of  engineering  education  and  the  investigation  of  problems  of  especial 

1  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  by  President  Sdinnnen  of  Cornell  Unirersity,  1914-15,  Appendix  n, 
p.  IX. 
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importance  to  piofefistonal  engineere  and  to  the  manufacturing,  railway,  mining,  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  State  and  country.  The  station  is  conducted  as  an  institii- 
tion  of  scientific  research  rather  than  as  a  conunercial  testing  laboratory.  Investiga- 
tions are  chosen  which  promise  information  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  par- 
ticular field.  No  researches  are  undertaken  with  the  object  of  obtaining  information 
of  chief  value  to  some  individual  or  company.  The  results  of  the  investigations  that 
yield  data  of  scientific  value  are  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  bulletins. 

'^The  control  of  the  station  is  vested  in  the  station  staff,  which  consists  of  the  di- 
rector and  the  heads  of  the  10  departments  o  f  the  college  of  engineering.  Research 
is  made  in  architectural  engineering,  chemistry,  ceramic  engineering,  civil  engineer- 
ing, electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  mining  engineering,  municipal 
and  sanitary  engineering,  physics,  railway  engineering,  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics.  The  investigations  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff  by 
members  of  the  instructional  staff  of  the  college  of  engineering,  by  experiment  station 
special  investigators,  and  by  experiment  station  research  fellows.  There  are  103 
members  of  the  instructional  staff  in  the  college  of  engineering.  They  must  devote 
the  major  portion  of  their  time,  while  the  university  is  in  session,  to  classroom  dutieB, 
but  each  is  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  some  research.  There  are  nine  special 
investigators.  They  have  no  duties  connected  with  student  instruction,  but  give 
their  full  time  to  station  work.  They  are  experienced  and  skilled  research  workers. 
There  are  14  research  fellows.  The  fellows  devote  half  their  time  to  station  work  and 
half  their  time  to  study  in  the  graduate  school  of  the  university.  They  are  graduates 
of  approved  technical  schools  and  universities  who  have  shown  ability  for  experi- 
mental work.  Fellows  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  it  is  expected  that 
at  the  end  of  that  period  they  will  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science. 

"The  laboratories  of  the  university  are  available  for  the  investigations  of  the  station. 
In  addition  to  the  equipment  used  largely  for  student  instruction  the  laboratories 
contain  apparatus  designed  especially  for  research  work." 

Prof.  Paine  emphasizes  in  particular  the  importance  of  researches  which  have  devel- 
oped into  a  series  of  investigations  of  different  phases  of  large  problems,  and  which 
have  already  led  to  changes  in  engineering  practice. 

No  doubt  the  success  of  this  station  will  stimulate  other  State  institutions  and  laige 
privately  endowed  universities  and  technical  colleges  to  organize  similar  centers  of 
research  and  invention.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  in  such  institutions  will  be 
conducted  on  a  national  or  even  international  scale,  and  that  the  needless  duplication 
of  effort  and  equipment,  so  deplorable  in  this  country,  will  be  avoided.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  the  representatives  of  graduate  work  in  engineering  to  come  together  and 
in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  professional  societies  and  of  technical  bureaus 
of  cities,  States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  to  elaborate  a  comprehensive  cooper- 
ative scheme  for  the  promotion  of  invention  and  of  scientific  research  In  engineering. 

A  commendable  and  promising  step  in  the  direction  of  a  closer  cooperation  between 
industries  and  colleges  of  applied  science  must  here  be  mentioned,  namely,  the 
founding  of  industrial  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  different  technical  schools  by 
various  manufacturing  and  other  concerns  and  the  like,  for  the  investigation  of  defi- 
nite practical  problems.  Much  credit  in  this  respect  is  due  the  late  Dr.  R.  K.  Dun- 
can, through  whose  effort  such  fellowships  were  endowed  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas,* and  who  later  cooperated  in  the  formation  of  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research  and  School  of  Specific  Industries  in  Pittsburgh. 

Useful  industrial  investigations  of  a  similar  character  are  now  carried  on  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  for  instance,  the  lately  completed  investiga- 
tion into  the  comparative  cost  of  delivery  by  gasoline  and  electric  trucks.  Industrial 
work  either  of  an  immediate  practical  character,  or  of  a  semiscientific  nature  that 
may  become  useful  in  the  near  future,  is  also  maintained  in  other  institutions  of 
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learning;  but  much  organizing  and  pioneering  remains  to  be  done  before  the  standard 
and  the  amount  of  the  engineeiing  research  in  this  country  will  even  approach  that 
done  in  Crennany. 

IV.  Invention  as  a  Type  of  Graduate  Work. 

The  results  of  scientific  research  in  engineering  when  followed  to  their  practical 
conclusions  often  lead  to  new  or  improved  machinery,  structures,  or  processes.  In 
other  words,  theoretical  investigations  lead  to  inventions.  This  latter  aspect  of 
technical  and  scientific  progress  has  been  neglected  by  colleges  of  engineering,  and  a 
large  and  fruitful  field  awaits  schools  which  are  qualified  and  willing  to  engage  in 
teaching  graduate  students  how  to  develop  inventions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  invention  as  a  discipline  is  not  cultivated  in 
collies  lies  in  the  common  misconception  as  to  the  nature  and  place  of  invention  in 
modem  industry.  Many  people,  who  ought  to  know  better,  still  think  that  an 
invention  is  a  radically  new  and  wonderful  thing  that  comes  like  a  flash  out  of  the 
mind  of  a  specially  endowed  being,  that  is,  an  inventor.  In  point  of  fact,  hardly  one 
out  of  a  thousand  patents  granted  represents  a  radical  departiue  in  apparatus  or  process. 
Most  are  but  "new  and  useful  improvements,''  developed  by  systematic  observation, 
logical  thinking,  and  a  bit  of  ingenuity  combined  with  a  general  knowledge  of  mechan- 
ics, electricity,  physics,  or  chemistry.  We  certainly  have  no  right  to  deny  such 
ability  of  knowledge  in  our  postgraduate  students  or  in  the  Acuities  of  colleges  of 
engineering. 

Patented  machinery,  apparatus,  and  merchandise,  and  patented  processes  represent 
such  an  important  element  in  our  industries  and  even  shape  and  give  a  peculiar 
character  to  so  many  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  that  no  technical 
college  may  be  said  to  serve  truly  the  industrial  progress  of  the  times  if  it  does  not  give 
its  students  at  least  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  patentable  inventions,  and  of  the  process 
by  which  they  are  systematically  developed.  The  Federal  Government,  which  is 
maintaining  research  of  a  valuable  sort  in  its  scientific  bureaus,  has  of  late  made 
possible  a  number  of  important  inventions  there  developed  for  the  benefit  of  human- 
ity and  freely  divulged  for  general  use.  Perhaps  the  inventions  of  Col.  Squire  in 
telephony  and  telegraphy,  and  the  process  developed  by  Dr.  Rittman  for  producing 
more  gasoline  out  of  crude  oil,  are  among  the  best-known.  There  is  no  reason  why 
similar  inventions  should  not  come  in  time  as  a  result  of  systematic  postgraduate 
work  in  out  institutions  of  learning. 

Another  misconception  in  regard  to  inventions  is  that  a  patented  article  is  one  that 
possesses  an  ingenious  trick  which  a  man  without  education  might  accidentally  dis- 
cover; for  instance,  the  much-quoted  case  of  the  eraser  attached  to  the  butt  end  of  the 
pencil.  But  what  about  the  recent  production  of  the  nitrogen-filled  incandescent 
lamp,  in  the  development  of  which  some  of  the  leading  chemists  and  physicists  of  the 
country  took  part,  at  the  research  laboratory  of  the  Creneral  Electric  Co.?  This  new 
lamp  represents  a  case  where  the  latest  achievements  of  the  electron  theory  and  of  the 
statistical  molecular  mechanics  were  used  in  the  development  of  a  useful  practical 
device,  and  where  at  the  same  time  pure  theory  advanced  in  the  very  search  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  the  lamp. 

Colleges  need  not  think  that  they  would  be  lowering  their  standards,  or  catering  to 
the  temporary  or  mercantile  needs  of  industry,  should  their  post-graduate  students  be 
working  on  useful  inventions  instead  of  wasting  time  on  all  kinds  of  precise  measure- 
ments, computations,  or  exerdses  which  in  most  cases  lead  nowhere  and  are  of  use  ta 
no  one. 

Some  time  ago  a  student  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  suggest  some  suitable  investi- 
gation. I  asked  him  if  he  could  play  the  mandolin,  and  upon  his  affirmative  reply  I 
outlined  a  scheme  whereby  a  pick  could  be  driven  by  a  small  electric  motor,  so  that 
a  person  would  not  have  to  develop  the  dexterity  of  Ms  right  hand,  and  yet  obtain  an 
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even  and  almoBt  continuous  sound.  He  was  almost  offended  at  this  suggestion,  lor  lie 
felt  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  other  students  the  subject  of  his  work.  In  vain 
did  I  point  out  the  conunerdal  possibilities  of  the  scheme,  and  the  interesting  mechan- 
ical, electrical,  and  acoustic  problems  involved.  He  wanted  a  high-sounding  name 
for  his  thesis,  something  like  "The  effect  of  traces  of  ytterbium  upon  the  specific 
resistance  of  tellurium  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  praseodymium." 

Finally  I  persuaded  him  to  begin  the  work  on  the  mandolin,  and  he  was  astonished 
at  the  niunber  of  most  interesting  and  difficult  problems,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, which  had  to  be  solved  from  the  very  beginning.  He  left  the  college  long  before 
he  obtained  any  satisfactory  tone  from  an  electrically-driven  pick,  but  he  told  me 
that  he  learned  more  from  this  work  than  from  all  the  college  courses  combined.  What 
he  really  meant  was  that  several  laws  and  statements  in  physics,  mechanics,  machine 
design,  and  electricity,  became  dear  to  him  when  he  applied  them  to  the  definite 
problem  in  hand. 

In  only  a  few  cases  have  I  succeeded  in  persuading  students,  either  undei^^raduate 
or  post-graduate,  to  take  up  a  problem  that  was  in  the  nature  of  invention  or  of  a  search 
in  the  patent  records.  They  were  diffident,  and  somewhat  ashamed,  partly  perhaps 
because  they  feared  teasing  from  their  classmates,  and  partly  because  they  somehow 
felt  that  developing  a  practical  improvement  in  apparatus  was  not  on  a  par  with 
so-called  research. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  attitude  will  soon  give  place  to  a  more  rational  view,  and 
that  we  may  see  in  connection  with  our  technical  schools  graduate  departments  chiefly 
or  exclusively  devoted  to  a  scientific  and  systematic  development  of  inventions  for  the 
benefit  of  himianity  at  large. 

Every  one  agrees  that  inventions  are  stimulated  by  scientific  progress,  but  it  ia 
time  to  see  that  scientific  progress  is  in  turn  stimulated  by  invention. 

V.  The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Enoineerino. 

The  foculties  of  our  engineering  colleges  contribute  to  the  progress  of  applied 
sciences  in  two  ways:  (1)  as  teachers  who  impart  and  disseminate  knowledge,  and 
inspire  their  students  for  further  research,  and  (2)  as  original  investigators  and 
inventors. 

The  only  limit  to  a  teacher's  usefulness  and  achievement  in  the  first  respect  is  his 
unselfish  desire  to  serve  and  to  inspire.  Assertions  are  often  made  as  to  the  lack  of 
equipment,  insufficient  number  of  hours  allowed  for  a  course,  overcrowding  of  the 
curriculum,  poor  text  books,  and  lack  of  preparation  or  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  The  complaints,  while  to  some  extent  justified,  are  hardly  sufficient,  even 
in  their  entirety,  to  reduce  the  usefulness  of  a  truly  great  teacher  to  nothing.  From 
ancient  times,  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  as  late  as  to  be  within  our  memory,  men 
and  women  flocked  to  hear  great  teachers,  listened  to  them  in  the  open  air  or  in  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  primitive  lecture  rooms,  worked  in  dingy  and  dark  laboratories, 
with  crude  apparatus,  without  text  books,  without  much  preparation,  and  not  caring 
about  credit  or  diplomas.  We  are  fortunate  in  tlus  age  in  that  most  of  us  teach  under 
much  more  favorable  conditions  of  sanitation,  schedules,  and  apparatus.  But  can 
all  these  material  improvements  take  the  place  of  a  deep,  genuine,  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  nature,  of  an  originality  and  keen  analysLs,  of  a 
sincere  love  toward  one's  students,  of  a  life  that  is  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to 
them,  and  of  eloquence  that  is  bom  of  supreme  devotion  to  a  noble  cause? 

Nor  is  this  ideal  impracticable  for  one  who  teaches  the  steam  engine  or  the  chemistry 
of  foods.  Because  a  teacher  in  applied  science  must  be  well  informed  upon  the  prac- 
tical side  of  his  profession,  or  because  of  necessity  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  com- 
mercial and  admiiustrative  side  of  the  industry,  should  his  soul  be  polluted,  and 
should  his  power  of  spiritual  vision  be  limited  to  preparing  men  for  subordinate 
positions?    The  function  of  the  engineer  is  to  satisfy  the  material  needs  of  humanity 
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in  the  most  perfect  and  economical  way,  so  that  more  leisure  may  be  given  for  all  those 
things  which  the  best  men  consider  worth  living  for.  The  form  in  which  these  needs 
are  satisfied  at  present  may  be  imperfect,  but  this  is  only  so  much  more  reason  why  the 
teacher  should  prepare  men  inspired  and  competent  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness. 

There  are  many  other  problems  of  the  teacher  of  engineering  the  discussion  of  which 
vould  be  out  of  place  here.  There  is  in  this  country  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education,  which  through  its  various  committees,  its  individual  papers, 
and  its  discussions  tries  to  elucidate  and  to  improve  the  various  aspects  of  instruction 
in  engineering  subjects. 

Let  us,  then,  finally  consider  tiie  direct  contribution  of  teachers  in  engineering  to 
scientific  progress  and  invention,  with  their  desire  and  ability  for  study  and  research. 
One  who  stands  far  from  the  educational  world  might  naturally  reason  somewhat  as 
follows:  Here  are  teachers  of  engineering  chosen  for  their  eminent  fitness  to  instruct 
young  men.  They  have  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  at  their  fingers'  tips,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  teach  the  students  to  think  logically,  consequently  they  them- 
selves must  have  fair  ability  in  reasoning.  They  work  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  they 
have  about  four  months  of  vacation  each  year,  and  they  have  libraries  and  laboratories 
to  help  them  in  research.  They  talk  about  scientific  progress,  and  they  uige  their 
students  to  do  r^uiing  and  reasearch.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  apart  from  textbooks 
and  compilation,  the  contribution  of  teachers  in  engineering  to  scientific  progress  and 
invention  is  comparatively  small  and  of  no  very  high  grade. 

I  know  that  names  may  be  easily  quoted  of  professional  teachers  in  civil,  mechanical, 
electrical,  mining,  and  chemical  engineering,  who  are,  or  were,  prominent  as  original 
investigators  and  important  inventors.  But  the  facts  remain  that  if  one  looks  over 
the  files  of  the  national  engineering  societies  and  the  leading  magazines,  one  finds 
that  the  most  important  contributions  are  from  the  pens  of  practicing  engineers.  This 
is  to  be  expected  in  so  to  as  the  description  of  actusd  structures,  machinery,  processes^ 
and  products  is  concerned,  but  in  many  cases  the  important  contributions  to  the  work- 
ing theory  are  also  made  by  men  in  engineering  practice,  and  not  by  college  professors. 

Bather  than  to  dose  our  eyes  on  this  seeming  anomaly,  let  us  look  frankly  into  some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  affurs. 

1.  A  good  teacher  in  elementary  subjects  is  not  necessarily  an  able  investigator  in 
the  advanced  and  new  parts  of  his  subject.  At  least  three-quarters  of  the  instructors 
and  professors  in  our  technical  colleges  do  little  but  elementary  undergraduate  teach- 
ing; they  hold  their  positions  because  of  their  knowledge  of  Uie  fundamentals,  their 
expository  ability,  pleasing  personality,  and  clean  i>ersonal  life.  Their  direct  con- 
tribution to  scientific  progress  is  practically  ml. 

2.  A  number  of  professors  in  engineering  and  applied  chemistry  who  are  learned 
men  contribute  little  that  is  new  to  their  profession  because  of  a  peculiar  type  of  mind. 
Their  intellects  are  critical,  classifying,  analyzing,  and  sympathetic  with  great  original 
minds,  rather  than  creative  or  prophetic.  They  read  and  ponder  over  all  important 
original  contributions  to  their  subjects,  they  analyze  the  worth  of  these  contributions, 
placing  each  where  it  belongs  in  the  scientific  progress,  and  they  encourage  original 
thinkers  by  an  early  appreciation  of  their  work,  and  popularize  methods  and  results 
in  clear  articles  or  addresses.  The  part  which  such  professors  occupy  in  scientific 
progress  and  invention  can  not  be  denied.  We  need  impartial  classifiers  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  the  great  mass  of  printed  matter  that  appears  every  day. 
The  man  on  the  street,  and  industry,  too,  need  them  because  they  bring  the  recondite 
results  of  scientific  research  in  an  accessible  form.  Original  investigators  need  them 
for  encouragement,  advice,  and  reference,  and  as  early,  patient  readers  of  their  work. 

One  is  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the  friendship  btween  two  great  musidans, 
Richard  Wagner  and  Franz  Liszt.  Wagner  was  a  bold  original  mind  in  the  domain 
of  music,  an  innovator  misunderstood  and  not  appreciated.  Liszt  was  a  man  of 
broad  sympathies,  and  while  not  a  genius  or  an  original  composer  himself,  he  under- 
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stood  Wagner,  admixed  him,  helped  him  both  in  a  pecuniary  way  and  by  performing 
his  works.  It  has  been  said  by  more  than  one  student  of  their  lives  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Lisat,  we  should  have  no  Wagner. 

3.  The  atmosphere  of  an  average  technical  college,  while  propitious  for  study,  for 
bibliography  and  compilating,  or  for  purely  theoretical  investigations,  is  not  as  &vor- 
able  for  industrial  research  and  invention.  One  often  meets  teachers  capable  of  sach 
work,  and  willing  to  work,  who,  separated  from  the  real  problems  of  industry,  either 
do  nothing  or  waste  their  time  on  problems  that  are  worthless.  All  agree  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  for  the  teachers  of  engineering  to  keep  in  touch  with  t^e  industriea, 
but  how  to  achieve  this  end,  especially  in  colleges  at  a  distance  from  industrial  centers, 
is  a  difi&cult  problem,  and  one  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

The  importance  of  oiganized  research  and  invention  in  colleges  of  engineering  has 
been  pointed  out.  In  colleges  in  which  efforts  of  this  kind  will  be  cairied  on,  and 
ample  funds  be  available  for  experimental  work,  teachers  who  are  capable  of  original 
research  will  find  their  true  place,  and  will  become  not  only  contributors  to  real 
B2ientific  and  technical  progress,  but  will  also  train  to  the  same  end  scores  of  talented 
young  engineers,  physicists,  and  chemists. 

4.  While  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  hours  of  actual  teaching  in  a  week  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  the  number  of  hours  of  work  done  by  a  practicing  engineer,  the  work  of 
instruction  is  much  more  trying  and  fotiguing.  Moreover,  a  teacher  has  a  number  of 
other  duties  of  which  an  outsider  has  no  conception,  but  which  take  several  hours  of 
his  time  daily.  He  has  to  correct  numerous  problems  and  reports,  to  prepare  new 
problems  and  select  data,  to  write  or  mimeograph  notes  and  directions,  to  prepare 
for  recitations  and  lectures,  to  arrange  apparatus  for  demonstration,  to  keep  office 
hours,  to  attend  faculty  meetings,  to  do  committee  work,  to  attend  to  certain  adminis- 
trative duties,  to  look  over  new  textbooks  and  important  contributions  in  his  specialty, 
and  to  answer  all  kinds  of  inquiries  that  come  from  former  students  and  from  men  who 
seek  free  advice.  Many  young  teachers  do  tutoring  or  routine  literary  or  commercial 
work  to  help  to  make  both  ends  meet;  others  ill-advisedly  write  textbooks  for  which 
often  there  is  no  real  necessity  and  no  market.  This  is  especially  regrettable  in  young 
instructors,  who  should  train  their  minds  early  in  the  advanced  branches  of  their 
profession  and  in  research. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  say  that  the  average  American  instructor 
in  engineering  has  more  routine  duties,  and  more  classes  in  a  week,  than  his  German 
colleague,  and  as  a  result  is  not  contributing  nearly  so  much  to  scientific  progress. 
The  situation  does  not  seem  to  be  getting  better,  especially  in  the  privately  endowed 
institutions  in  which  the  income  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  expenses.  And  if 
teachers  are  to  receive  higher  salaries,  as  is  universally  demanded  and  sometimes 
promised,  this  can  be  done  only  by  reducing  their  number  and  by  further  overloading 
the  remaining  ones,  or  by  reducing  the  number  of  students. 

Persistent  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  introduce  into  academic  life  the 
methods  of  ''efficiency"  borrowed  from  factory  management.  In  some  institutions 
records  have  been  compiled  of  the  number  of  "hours"  or  ''student-hours"  of  teaching 
done  by  individual  instructors,  as  if  the  work  were  of  the  same  character  as  drilling 
holes  or  unloading  pig  iron.  In  one  or  two  cases  this  attitude  of  the  authorities  has 
led  to  an  open  expression  of  disapproval  from  the  ^Knilty,  as  being  inimical  to  the 
higher  interests  of  scientific  progress.  Efficient  the  faculties  must  be,  and  work  in 
their  specialty  they  must  do  most  of  the  time,  if  they  are  to  be  an  example  to  their 
students.  But  to  measure  the  work  of  noted  teachers  in  "hours"  or  in  "student- 
hours"  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  measure  and  to  compare  the  output  of  prominent 
artists  in  square  feet  of  canvas. 

The  author  firmly  believes  that,  after  these  drawbacks  to  the  free  and  unhampered 
development  of  the  members  of  the  faculties  of  our  engineering  schools  have  been 
removed,  professors  of  engineering  will  take  a  much  more  prominent  part  and  perhaps 
even  take  the  lead  in  scientific  progress  and  invention. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  now  a  paper  of  importance  on  the 
subject  of  degrees.  The  committee  has  selected  a  gentleman  who 
has  already  done  a  good  deal  of  work  along  that  line  of  investigation. 
The  title  of  his  paper  is  "Significance  of  engineering  degrees  in  the 
United  States."    ' 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ENGINEEBING  DEGREES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  WILLIAM  T.  MAGRUDER, 
Professor  of  Medwnical  Engineering,  The  Ohio  State  University ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

• 

In  univereity  and  collegiate  circles,  a  degree  is  the  official  statement  of  an  academic 
rank  awarded  by  an  incorporated  or  organized  group  of  men  authorized  by  a  State  or 
National  Government  for  this  purpose  (and  in  some  cases  entitling  the  holder  to 
certain  legal  rights  and  privileges).  In  business  and  professional  circles,  a  degree 
carries  the  impression  that  the  holder  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  curriculum  of 
study  of  some  branch  of  human  knowledge  of  a  more  or  less  advanced  kind,  and,  in  a 
lew  cases,  that  he  has  the  governmental  right  to  practice  the  specified  profession,  art, 
or  business.  It  is  evident  that  the  significance,  importance,  and  real  meaning  of  the 
degree  therefore  depends  upon  the  reputation  and  the  standing  of  the  institution 
which  conferred  the  degree,  the  curriculum  followed,  and  the  grade  of  the  degree. 
The  imit  of  measurement  for  the  significance  of  a  degree,  as  it  is  applied  by  business 
men  and  employers,  is  the  adaptability  and  success  in  their  work  of  other  persons 
from  that  institution  who  have  possessed  that  degree.  One  tidlure  to  make  good  in 
the  employment  of  some  companies  affects  the  reputations  of  the  institution  and  of 
later  sons  of  Alma  Mater,  as  well  as  the  man  himself.  It  is  but  another  illustration 
of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  being  visited  upon  the  children. 

The  time  was  when  degrees  were  given  by  the  teachers  individually  and  each  one 
signed  each  diploma  which  was  conferred  by  them  acting  collectively  as  a  faculty. 
Such  a  diploma  had  the  force  of  a  personal  testimonial  as  to  the  proficiency,  personal 
qualities,  and  adaptability  for  the  work  specified  of  the  individual  named,  and  was  of 
l^e  nature  of  a  most  formal  letter  of  recommendation.  Each  recipient  had  been  under 
the  personal  training,  observation,  and  instruction  of  each  of  the  persons  who  signed 
the  diploma.  They  could  therefore  vouch  for  his  ability  from  their  own  personal 
knowledge.  Then,  we  made  students  and  alumni;  now,  we  manufacture  them  and 
grind  them  out  as  from  a  null.  Few  people  appreciate  the  labor  of  preparing  and 
of  signing  1,000  diplomas  and  the  4  to  5  hours  of  hard  manual  work  required 
from  each  person  signing  them.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  instructors  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  the  students  collectively,  and  still  less  of  them  individuaUy. 
As  specialists,  they  may  be  expected  to  know  fairly  well  those  students  who  have 
specialized  and  taken  courses  under  them.  The  time  was  when  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  meant  what  it  said.  Now  it  is  a  misnomer.  Then,  the  student  received  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  now,  he  gets  an  ''M.  A.  degree."  Then,  he  had  mastered  all 
the  known  arts;  now,  he  may  have  a  smattering  of  a  very  small  part  of  one  of  the  arts. 
Sixty  years  ago,  to  get  an  M.  A.  d^ree  at  one  institution,  it  was  required  that  a  student 
should  have  merited  all  his  work. 

A  degree  is  usually  conferred  when  a  certain  definite  and  specified  amount  of  work 
has  been  completed.  The  conferral  marks  the  time  when  the  recipient  steps  from  the 
schoolroom  of  infancy  into  either  the  proiessional  school  or  the  world  of  practice  and 
life .  It  emphasizes  the  starting  point  in  serious  life ;  hence,  it  is  given  on ' '  Commence- 
ment Day. "    It  hhould  not  be  given  for  the  completion  of  so  many  tasks,  of  the  grind- 
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ing  out  of  BO  many  lines  of  Latin  or  German,  or  of  making  so  many  drawings,  of  running 
so  many  levels,  taking  so  many  indicator  diagrams,  or  of  recording  so  many  readings 
and  calculating  the  results.  A  degree  should  be  conferred  only  when  a  certain  sta^e 
in  the  training  of  the  mind  has  been  reached,  rather  than  when  certain  tasks  have 
been  accomplished.  The  decision  and  the  responsibility  for  the  judgment  rests 
wholly  with  the  teacher  and  should  be  based  upon  his  personal  contact  with  his  pupil. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  persistency  is  not  infrequently  re- 
warded by  a  diploma,  and  success  is  insured  because  of  the  training  in  persistent 
effort  which  had  been  demanded. 

The  significance  of  a  degree  is  a  function  of  the  institution  and  of  the  faculty  granting 
the  degree— of  its  equipment  and  of  their  ability.  The  name  is  secondary.  Unfortu- 
nately, men  who  have  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  some  institutions  are  unprepared 
and  unable  to  carry  successfully  the  work  of  even  the  second,  or  sophomore,  year  of 
institutions  of  the  highest  grade.  This  is  true  of  degrees  of  all  grades  and  kinds. 
Hence,  the  practice  which  has  grown  up  of  stating  the  name  of  the  institution  which 
conferred  the  degree  when  stating  the  degree,  either  orally  or  on  title  pages.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  know  much  of  the  equipments  of  men,  apparatus  and  machin- 
ery, of  the  institution's  traditions,  and  of  the  personnel  of  the  student  body  before 
deciding  where  one  should  send  one's  child  or  ward,  or  where  one  should  go  himself. 

As  a  d^;ree  depends  for  its  value  upon  the  number  and  character  of  the  master 
minds  with  which  its  holder  has  been  in  contact  during  this  formative  period,  of  the 
opportunities  for  experimentation  and  observation  tiiat  he  has  accepted,  and  of  the 
broadening  and  refining  influences  obtainable  at  the  institution  and  in  its  vicinity, 
rather  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  tuition  and  other  fees,  it  is  of  primary  importance 
that  this  inquiry  be  made  most  painstakingly  and  thoroughly.  For  the  impecunious 
student  who  is  living  on  borrowed  money,  or  on  the  money  earned  during  the  pre* 
ceding  week,  the  lowest-cost  education  may  be  the  only  one  for  him  for  the  present; 
and  for  him,  it  is  to  accept  the  obtainable  degree  or  none.  It  is  remarkable  the  number 
of  famous  scholars  and  engineers  who  have  been  educated  and  have  received  their 
first  degree  under  these  supposed  handicaps.  But  for  others,  and  for  the  best  minds, 
much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  more  expensive  institution  which  should  be  capable 
of  giving  more  education  and  training  for  a  dollar  of  expenditure.  Until  one  has 
actually  studied  on  the  grounds  the  subject  of  college  degrees  and  what  they  stand  for, 
the  courses  required  which  make  up  the  curricula,  the  men  forming  the  faculty  ol 
instruction,  the  equipments  in  museums,  classrooms,  and  laboratories,  one  does  not 
really  appreciate  the  variations  in  the  different  species  of  the  educational  genus. 
(See  the  author's  paper  on  "The  characteristics  of  mechanical  engineering  labora- 
tories of  American  engineering  colleges"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  Vol.  XX,  pt.  2,  p.  294-307,  1912.)  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  us  take  such  things  with  blind  prejudice  and  ignorant  sentiment 
rather  than  after  most  careful  inquiry.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  mature  and  earnest 
students  frequentiy  make  most  excellent  advisers  of  others  who  have  neither  decided 
where  to  go,  nor  have  yet  migrated. 

At  many  institutions,  the  usual  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  are  the 
completion  of  a  stated  number  of  courses  of  study  in  the  work  leading  to  the  d^:ree, 
with  brief  quizzes,  exercises,  assigned  problems,  and  tests  in  recitation  room  and 
laboratory,  and  one  three-hour  examination  in  each  coiuse  at  the  end  of  each  half- 
year.  The  system  is  y&ry  elastic.  At  these  institutions  the  degrees  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  master  of  science,  and  sometimes  the  M.  A.  degree  are  given  for  pro- 
ficiency in  special  departments  of  study  in  the  chaige  of  the  graduate  school,  or 
the  committee  on  honor  and  higher  degrees.  Written  examinations  are  set  and  the 
papen  are  read  and  graded  by  the  instructors.  Oral  final  examinations  are  held 
before  a  committee  of  the  faculty.    The  system  of  having  the  students  examined  by 
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experts  from  other  institutioiiB  does  not  obtain  in  this  country  as  it  does  in  England. 
With  us,  it  would  be  probably  considered  as  outside  interference  and  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

In  England,  until  very  recently,  and  now  to  only  a  slight  extent,  little  value  was 
attached  to  the  possession  of  a  degree,  except  in  theology  and  medicine.  The  com- 
petitive examination  system  for  scholarahips  is  responsible  for  causing  the  sons  of 
wealthy  men  to  be  coached  by  high-priced  trainers  whose  business  it  is  to  cram  their 
hoyn  for  the  competitive  examination.  Employers  in  the  manufacturing  and  engi- 
neering industries  have  found  that  such  young  men  have  usually  forgotten  what  they 
once  knew  after  the  exigencies  of  the  examinations  have  passed.  The  system  which 
requires  a  man  to  have  served  his  time  as  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  as  an  assistant 
in  a  chemist's  shop,  or  in  a  drug  store  as  we  would  say,  or  to  have  served  five  years  as 
an  apprentice  working  at  a  trade  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  before 
he  is  eligible  to  become  a  student  for  a  degree  in  law,  medicine,  or  engineering,  is 
also  partly  responsible  for  the  lack  of  desire  for  a  degree  in  one  of  these  professions. 

In  Grermany  and  the  United  States,  men  with  degrees  are  sought  for  because  it  has 
been  found  that  thay  have  acquired  powers  of  independent  thinking  and  ability  to 
reason.  They  have  completed  what  they  set  out  to  do.  They  are  the  final  product 
in  a  process  of  elimination,  or  of  the  weeding  out  of  the  less  fit.  They  have  done  some- 
thing, and  done  it  fairly  well,  as  compared  with  their  classmates.  The  best  men  have 
shown  originality  in  their  work.  Hence,  they  attack  new  problems  with  vim  and  a 
mental  attitude  conducive  to  success.  In  Crermany  much  importance  is  attached  to 
the  university  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  to  the  technical  high-school  degrees 
of  *'  diploma  engineer  **  and  of ''  doctor  of  engineering. "  Some  German  manufacturers 
say  that  they  would  not  engage  a  young  man  whom  they  purposed  to  advance  to  the 
highest  positions  who  has  not  had  either  the  full  university  or  the  technical  high- 
school  training.  Preference  is  given  to  the  man  with  a  doctor's  degree,  because  he 
has  proved  his  ability  to  think,  to  work,  to  solve  new  problems,  to  get  results,  and  has 
acquired  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

There  is  still  a  prejudice  against  men  who  have  spent  their  time  in  studying  about 
things,  rather  than  the  things  themselves.  Unless  a  man  has  unusual  discretion  and 
tact,  and  is  not  spoiled  by  getting  his  degree,  and  until  he  has  proved  that  his  knowl- 
edge Ib  real  and  not  theoretical,  and  that  he  can  do,  as  well  as  only  tell  about  it,  he  is 
handicapped  in  the  practical  world. 

In  the  United  States  the  demand  for  recommended  college  and  degree  men  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  only  the  best  men  are  asked  for 
and  desired,  and  men  with  previous  field,  shop,  drawing-room,  and  office  experiences 
in  getting  along  with  men  and  things  are  at  a  premium.  Manufacturers  who  have 
employed  students  during  the  summer  vacations  not  infrequently  tempt  them  to 
give  up  their  college  curriculum  and  remain  at  work  with  them.  Some  Amoican 
manufacturers  exploit  impecunious  students  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  their  com- 
panies, and  their  stockholders  by  enticing  them  away  from  their  college  work.  Young 
men  with  college  degrees  in  engineering  have  been  found  by  manufacturers  to  be 
teachable,  capable  of  doing  work  requiring  special  knowledge  and  some  idcLll,  and 
hence  are  in  demand.  From  such  men  the  company  recruits  its  foremen,  engineers, 
and  executives.    A  degree  is  the  open  sesame  to  such  opportunities. 

The  English  system  of  preferment  by  examination,  after  a  supreme  spurt,  as  in 
racing,  is  not  conducive  to  either  the  highest  scholarship  or  the  greatest  professional 
skill  and  ability.  The  American  sjrstem  of  plugging  away  day  by  day,  completing 
each  task  on  time,  seems  to  bring  the  larger  results.  Science  demands  constant  and 
steady  work  rather  than  supreme  brilliancy  and  clever  guesses.  Even  great  inven- 
tions come  as  the  results  of  much  study  and  repeated  Mlures.  Edison  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  invention  is  10  per  cent  inspiration  and  90  per  cent  perspiration. 
In  America  daily  dass  work  in  recitation  and  laboratory  is  preeminent.    Such  does 
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not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  European  countries,  where  the  chief  end  seems  to  be  prep- 
aration for  examinations.  Examinations  are  not  the  best  method  of  finding  out 
what  a  man  knows,  and  still  worse  of  finding  out  what  he  can  do.  Hence,  degrees 
given  solely  as  the  result  of  one's  question-answering  ability,  rather  than  for  conscien- 
tious work  done  each  day,  should  properly  be  at  a  discount  in  this  practical  worid. 

The  best  engineering  curricula  are  based  on  many  instructional  courses  well  sup- 
plemented by  courses  requiring  exercises,  training,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  reason- 
ing powers  by  problem  and  laboratory  work.    The  value  of  a  degree  depends  not  only 
on  the  man,  but  on  his  training.    He  has  had  much  knowledge  imparted  to  him,  but 
can  he  reproduce  it  and  collect  his  selling  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world?    Is  his 
mind  a  sieve  or  a  container,  a  shipping  platform  or  a  storeroom?    Engineering  degreee 
represent  training  in  judgment,  rather  than  solely  in  memory;  in  logical  sequences, 
rather  than  in  the  blind  use  of  formulae,  than  which  nothing  is  more  deadening  to 
one's  reasoning  powers.    Every  engineering  problem  requires  the  application  of 
principles  and  the  judgment  necessary  in  the  application  of  them.    Training  in 
judgment  and  in  thinking  will  eliminate  from  the  curricula  leading  to  a  degree  those 
men  who  are  not  competent  to  become  professional  engineers,  but  who  may  make  a 
large  financial  success  in  engineering  salesmanship,  or  in  manufacturing,  or  in  con- 
tracting, or  in  one  of  the  mechanical  trades.    An  engineering  degree  should  stand  for 
both  a  trained  mind  and  trained  powers  of  judgment  and  also  for  some  engineering 
intuition.    The  great  engineer  is  one  who  has  learned  to  work  with  men  and  materials 
rather  than  with  materials  only.    Hence,  he  must  be  human  and  have  been  trained 
in  humanistic  subjects,  as  well  as  in  professional  subjects.    As  has  been  said,  "  He 
should  have  a  broad  basic  education  with  plenty  of  windows  through  which  to  look 
out  on  all  surroimding  objects,  sciences,  and  operations. " 

Public  service  ia  what  engineering  stands  for.  This  has  been  very  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  the  personnel  of  the  boards  which  have  been  recently  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  as  advisory  to  our  Army  and  Navy.  These  engineers  have  earned  their  degrees 
in  studying  truth,  and  in  the  training  of  their  characters,  and  so  becoming  men  of 
character  and  truth.  The  engineers  that  are  being  sent  out  from  the  engineering 
colleges  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  United  States  to-day  are  making  their  presence 
felt  and  are  contributing  to  the  mental  and  moral  stamina  of  the  Nation.  Many  of 
them  hikve  not  had  an  academic  training,  and  hence  are  unable,  as  well  as  unwilling, 
to  tell  about  what  they  have  done  and  are  able  to  do.  For  this  reason,  some  of  them 
possibly  suffer  for  want  of  a  publicity  man.  They  prize  their  self-respect  and  modesty 
too  much  to  have  it  otherwise.  For  this  reason  ^eir  services  are  frequently  obtained 
for  less  than  their  true  money  value. 

From  1900  to  1904,  attendance  at  arts  and  science  courses  increased  15  per  cent, 
while  attendance  on  agricultural  courses  increased  102  per  cent.  From  1907  to  1914, 
the  number  of  engineering  students  in  attendance  at  our  collies  was  at  a  standstiU 
and  only  now  are  the  engineering  colleges  recovering  from  the  combined  causes  for 
the  cessation  of  the  wonderful  increase  in  numbers  which  they  experienced  before 
1907.    The  pendulum  now  seems  to  be  swinging  upward  again. 

In  the  autlior's  1906  report  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  statistics  of  engineering 
education  of  th6  Society  for  the  Fh>motion  of  Engineering  Education  (Ftocs.  XIV, 
p.  94),  it  is  stated  that  in  1904  86  different  kinds  of  engineering  degrees  were  offered, 
of  which  22  were  offered  for  postgraduate  work  and  68  for  undergraduate  work,  or  a 
total  of  90  engineering  degrees  offered  for  work  of  different  kiuds  and  grades  in  these 
United  States.  Of  the  22  degrees  offered  for  postgraduate  work,  only  12  of  them  were 
conferred.  Of  the  68  degrees  offered  for  undergraduate  work,  only  47  of  them  were 
conferred.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  variety  was  almost  50  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  demand  in  1904.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of  engineering  degrees  which 
have  been  offered  by  different  American  institutions  has  unfortunately  increased  to 
almost,  if  not  quite,  100.    With  the  coming  of  each  new  engineering  industry,  there 
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Ib  some  demand  for  a  cumculum  which  will  fit  men  for  that  particular  industry;  and 
each  curriculum,  it  would  seem,  should  have  its  appropriate  degree. 

We  fear  that  this  is  the  day  of  overspedalization  in  the  more  elementary  matters  of 
professional  and  technical  education.  Present  tendencies  seem  to  be  continuing 
in  this  same  general  direction.  In  the  report  above  cited,  it  is  stated  that  2,477 
engineering  degrees  were  conferred  in  1904.  Accurate  figures  for  1915  are  not  yet 
available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  almost  4,000  engineering  degrees  were  conferred 
during  the  past  year  in  this  country. 

There  is  some  danger  of  our  so-called  professional  technical  schools  and  engineering 
colleges  being  diverted  from  their  original  intention  into  training  schools  for  trained 
artisans  and  mechanics  and  for  work  which  is  strictly  trade  and  manual,  rather  than 
professional  and  mental,  and  because  of  the  probability  of  laiger  immediate  pay  than 
can  be  obtained  in  the  elementary  work  of  the  professional  engineering  office. 

American  technical  schools  differ  from  our  academic  colleges  in  the  amoimt,  char- 
acter, and  method  of  their  instruction.  The  former  teach  how  to  know  and  do;  the 
latter,  to  know  and  tell.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  do  and  to  get  tangible  material 
results  is  the  goal  of  the  former.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  increase  of  the  labora- 
tory method  of  instruction  as  it  obtains  in  our  engineering  colleges,  and  hence  increases 
the  value  of  the  degree. 

The  curricula  of  our  collies  of  engineering  are  noted  for  being  exceedingly  heavy. 
They  usually  call  for  from  17  to  22  credit  hours  of  work  per  week,  or  the  equivalent 
of  from  51  to  66  hours  per  week  of  total  actual  time  expected  from  the  student  for 
from  32  to  35  net  weeks  per  annum  for  four  years.  This  is  equivalent  to  from  136  to 
176  credit  hours  for  the  four  years,  and  to  from  6,528  to  a  conceivable  9,240  actiial 
hours  of  work  in  class  and  lecture  room,  in  laboratory,  and  in  preparation  therefory 
scheduled  for  the  four  years.  The  usual  number  of  credit  hours  for  the  four  years  is 
120  for  the  academic  curricula  and  155  credit  hours  for  the  medical  curricula.  These 
last  are  considered  to  be  xmusually  severe  and  are  specified  and  required  by  certain 
State  boards  of  medical  examiners  as  the  first  requirement  for  being  allowed  to  take 
the  prescribed  examination.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  nimiber  of  hours  it  is  expected 
the  engineering  student  shall  put  on  his  work  compares  fairly  well  in  strenuosity  with 
the  number  required  of  the  medical  student  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  hardest  worked 
student  of  the  university.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  the  expectations  of  the  teacher 
and  the  actual  doings  of  the  students  are  very  different  things.  This  may  be  very 
fortunate,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  many  men  could  keep  up  the  prescribed  pressure  for  the 
required  time. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  which  has 
a  three-year  course  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  at  all  American  colleges 
the  currilcula  leading  to  engineering  degrees  are  for  at  least  four  years  of  study  after 
admission  to  the  college  or  school  of  engineering. 

Degrees  may  be  classified  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  for  admission. 
These  vary  greatly.  At  Columbia  University,  three  years  of  academic  collie  work 
is  required  for  admission.  This  means  six  years  of  work  for  the  professional  degree 
in  engineering. 

At  the  very  laige  majority  of  the  engineering  colleges,  the  requirement  for  admission 
is  graduation  from  a  high  school  of  high  standing  with  15  units  of  entrance  credit, 
certain  ones  of  which  are  definitely  specified  and  must  be  in  mathematics  and  physics, 
or  the  passing  of  entrance  examinations  in  these  general  and  specified  subjects. 

On  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  curricula  maintained  by  certain  schools  which 
make  a  business  of  preparing  students  for  certain  engineering  coUeges,  it  is  possible 
for  the  latter  to  m»^i^t^^'"  curricula  the  requirements  for  admission  to  which  are  further 
advanced  than  those  of  all  the  colleges  which  do  not  require  one  or  more  years  of 
college  work  for  admission.    These  institutions  are  therefore  able  to  caity  their  stu- 
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dents  further  than  are  many  other  colleges  in  the  same  time  with  the  same  grade  of 
students  to  work  with. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  colleges  in  our  Western  and  Southern  States  are  not  able  to 
get  students  having  the  requirement  of  15  units  of  entrance  credit  and  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  less,  and  sometimes  with  far  less. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  extremes  of  requirements  for  admission  differ 
by  possibly  as  much  as  four  years  of  school  and  college  work  combined,  the  knowledge, 
training,  and  education  which  has  been  received  should  be  expected  to  differ  some- 
what similarly.    Such  is  not  always  the  case,  as  natural  abilities  differ  likewise. 

In  all  those  institutions  the  requirements  for  admission  to  which  are  at  least  15 
units  of  entrance  credit,  the  curricula  include  with  an  occasional  exception,  somo 
work  in  English  and  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  a  daily  course  in  mathematica 
for  two  years,  courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  applied  mechanics,  and  engineering 
drawing  for  one  year  each,  certain  elementary  courses  in  architecture,  surveying, 
advanced  chemistry,  ph3r8ics,  or  in  shopwork,  followed  by  two  years  of  work  in  the 
more  technical  and  professional  branches  of  the  profession  represented  by  the  degree 
sought.  These  are  very  numerous.  Some  institutions  offer  over  400  different  courses 
in  technical  or  professional  subjects  from  which  to  construct  the  last  two  years  of  the 
different  curricula  in  engineering  and  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degrees.  From  this 
great  variety  of  subjects  and  co\irses  it  is  thought  that  any  normal  student  can  get 
pretty  nearly  any  normal  course  that  he  may  need  for  his  undergraduate  training. 
For  still  more  specialized  work,  research,  and  investigiltion  some  of  our  institutions 
offer  special  facilities  both  in  the  way  of  libraries,  laboratories,  equipments,  assistants, 
and  of  instructors  to  guide  the  graduate  student.  For  such  work,  a  library  containing 
complete  sets  of  the  proceedings,  transactions,  trade,  and  professional  newspapers, 
and  the  trade  publications  issued  by  manufacturers,  and  to  which  references  are  fre- 
quently made  by  the  different  engineering,  technical,  industrial,  and  scientific 
indexes  that  are  published,  is  most  essential  to  thoroughness  and  highest  success. 

The  name  of  the  degree  and  the  letters  by  which  it  is  represented  are  matters  of 
lesser  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  persons,  either  employers  or  friends^ 
stop  to  ask  the  exact  title,  or  scope,  of  the  degree  once  it  has  been  obtained.  What 
moist  people  want  to  know  is  was  the  man  persistent  and  successful  in  getting  what 
he  set  out  to  get.  The  different  engineering  degrees  represent  only  minor  variationB 
in  the  applications  of  the  great  and  abiding  principles  of  geology,  mechanics,  heat, 
electricity,  chemistry,  and  the  like.  Everyone  knows  of  successful  engineers  who 
carry  degrees  which  do  not  represent  the  branch  of  the  profession  in  which  their 
reputation  was  gained.  Many  successful  men  carry  no  college  degree,  except  what 
they  have  earned  in  the  school  of  experience  and  the  college  of  hard  knocks. 

A  degree  being  but  the  expression  for  a  testimonial  awarded  by  a  corporate  body 
should  be  truthful,  accurate,  and  inteUigible  to  the  public.  The  terms  bachelor, 
master,  and  doctor  now  have  rather  definite  meanings,  at  least  in  university  circles. 
A  ''bachelor' '  was  one  who  was  only  a  novice  in  the  subject  that  he  had  studied  and 
was  desirous  of  teaching  and  practicing.  The  same  is  still  true.  Hence  the  bachelor 's 
degree  should  stand  for  only  what  is  intended,  and  the  B.  S.,  B.  E.,  and  the  B.  G.  E. 
degrees  should  mean  only  that  the  holder  has  completed  a  prescribed  series  of  courses  of 
study  along  some  branch  of  the  line  specified,  received  the  diploma,  or  testimonial,  of 
the  foculty  of  the  institution  which  granted  the  degree,  and  is  adjudged  worthy  to  be 
eonsidered  as  a  bachelor,  or  novice,  in  the  profession  in  which  he  seeks  to  perfect 
himself.  Similarly,  the  master's  degree  represents  an  additional  year  of  still  moro 
advanced  study  along  the  same  line,  which  has  caused  the  holder  to  become  more 
nearly  a  master  of  some  department  of  the  subject  specified.  The  doctor's  degree  is 
the  highest  degree  offered  in  course  at  American  institutions,  and  requires  three  yean 
of  approved  study  after  receiving  the  first  or  bachelor's  degree. 
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Between  1898  and  1915,  6,320  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  were  conferred  by 
American  institutions.  Of  these,  3,095  were  in  the  sciences,  and  of  these,  838  were  in 
chemistry,  386  were  in  physics,  297  were  in  mathematics,  279  were  in  English,  71  were 
in  agriculture,  and  only  19  were  in  all  the  branches  of  engineering  combined,  or  about 
one  Fh.  D.  degreo^conferred  in  course  per  year  for  engineering  work. 

The  time  was  when  professional  engineering  degrees  were  properly  bestowed,  be- 
cause the  receiver  had  studied  practicaUy  all  there  was  then  available  in  print  on  the 
subject.  The  case  is  quite  different  now,  as  no  engineer,  even  with  a  restricted  engi- 
neering degree,  Ib  at  all  likely  to  have  studied  all  the  textbooks,  proceedings,  and 
transactions  that  are  now  in  print  in  his  restricted  field  of  general  engineering.  How- 
ever, a  few  of  our  oldest  and  best  engineering  schools  still  offer  and  confer  the  pro- 
fessional degrees  for  four  years  of  undergraduate  college  work  without  the  candidate's 
having  had  any  special  outside  practice.  A  second  few  give  these  degrees  on  the 
completion  of  five  or  six  years  of  college  work.  While  a  third  but  large  number  of 
coll^^es  reserve  the  professional  d^[ree  for  those  alumni  who  have  made  good  in  actual 
practice,  and  who  present  a  thesis  showing  what  they  have  done  and  pass  a  special 
examination  on  the  post-graduate  work  that  they  have  accomplished. 

University  sentiment  is  against  the  conferral  of  the  Fh.  D.  degree  except  in  course. 
For  honoris  causa,  either  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science,  or  the  still  more  rare,  and 
therefore  more  hi^y  prized,  degree  of  doctor  of  engineering  is  conferred.  The  num- 
bers of  these  in  engineering  may  now  amount  to  from  two  to  four  per  annum  for  the 
entire  country. 

Honorary  d^;rees  when  wisely  conferred,  or  withheld,  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
institution  more  than  to  the  recipient.  They  should^nark  in  men  distinctions  already 
made  and  gained  and  acknowledged  by  their  peers.  Our  engineering  schools  have 
largely  denied  themselves  the  profits  which  would  undoubtedly  accrue  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  honorary  degrees  among  wealthy  manufacturers  and  corporation  officials, 
and  have  been  content  to  confer  them  only  for  universally  acknowledged  engineering 
achievement  or  engineering  learning.  Universities  are  slower  to  recognize  engineering 
ability  and  bestow  upon  it  academic  approval  than  they  are  to  see  and  reward  academic 
learning,  political  success,  and  financial  prowess. 

Engineering  collies  have  not  suffered  the  competition  created  for  the  academic 
colleges  by  fake  universities  who  advertised  the  sale  of  academic  green  goods  and  sold 
them  to  people  who  were  willing  to  buy  counterfeits.  We  have  no  engineering  colleges 
offering  doctor 's  degrees  to  persons  who  are  willing  to  pay  $75  and  to  testify  on  honor  (7) 
that  they  have  read  eight  popular  standard  books  on  engineering  sdenc^,  as  was  ex- 
posed in  this  city  of  Washington  a  few  years  ago.  Our  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion may  have  had  to  squelch  some  low-grade  colleges  which  were  honestly  trying  to 
do  what  they  thought  was  good  work  for  their  environment,  but  it  has  always  been  able 
to  find  the  habitation  of  the  so-called  engineering  college,  but  not  always  of  so-called 
Fh.  D.  faculties.  Many  colleges  have  accredited ,  or  white  lists  of  schools  and  colleges, 
but  we  need  a  black  list  of  those  which  are  valueless,  misleading,  or  worse,  and  possibly 
a  gray  list  of  intennediates.  It  is  very  tmfortunate  that  we  have  any  institutions  whose 
color  is  shady.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  demand  for  laboratory  focilities  and  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  them  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  diploma  market  in  engineering. 

The  only  remedy  for  variation  in  the  values  of  undergraduate  degrees  is  govern- 
mental regulation,  and  with  it  would  come  the  end  of  growth  by  competition  and  of 
adaptation  to  environment. 

The  significance  of  the  engpLneering  degrees  offered  and  conferred  in  these  United 
States  depends  therefore  upon  the  many  factors  which  have  been  mentioned.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  same  degree  does  not  always  mean  the  same  thing,  and  unless  it  is  known 
what  institution  gave  it,  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  it,  just  as  it  is  well  to  know  the 
signer  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  so  as  to  properly  evaluate  it.    Fortunately,  degrees 
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can  be  earned  which  represent  value  received  in  exchange  for  the  expenditures  of  timer 
brain  matter,  and  money,  and  in  variety  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  The  time  has 
now  passed  forever  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  American  youth  to  go  abroad  in  order 
to  get  a  good  education,  or  to  earn  a  degree  that  will  be  recognized  as  being  at  par  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  increasing  numbers  of  students  from  other  countries 
now  in  attendance  at  American  educational  institutions  woiild  seem  to  indicate  that 
some  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  professional  education  is  appreciated  outside 
of  our  borders  and  that  we  can  be  helpfid  to  others  besides  ourselves. 

The  Chaibman.  Time  presses  us  to  go  on  with  the  next  paper  or 
papers:  ''The  mfluence  of  technical  journalism  on  mining  educa- 
tion/' by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rickard,  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  "The  influence  of  technical  journals  on  edu- 
cation," by  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Eead,  of  New  York.  The  chair  under- 
stands that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  is  present.  If  the  chair  is 
correct  these  papers  will  be  read  by  title  only. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TECHNICAL  JOURNAUSM  ON  MINING  EDUCATION. 

By  T.  A.  RICKARD, 
Member  of  the  Irutitute  of  Journalists  and  Editor  of  the  Mining  and  SderUific  Press, 

The  subject  allotted  to  me  is  a  big  one.  In  order  to  treat  it  with  any  hope  of  success 
I  must  restrict  my  scope  to  the  journalism  that  concerns  itself  with  the  mining  of 
minerals  other  than  coal  and  to  the  metallurgy  of  minerals  other  than  iron.  The  indus- 
try of  coal  and  iron  covers  a  wide  range  of  human  efifort,  quite  apart  from  ordinary 
metal  mining. 

Under  technical  journalism  are  included  the  periodical  publications — ^usually 
weekly,  rarely  monthly — that  furnish  articles  on  current  technology,  accompanied 
by  editorial  comment  and  supplemented  by  news  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  industries.  In  order  to  understand  the  relation  of  this  phase 
of  the  publishing  business  to  the  work  of  mining  it  is  necessary  to  recognize,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  done  for  gain;  it  is  supported  by  the  advertisements  of  the  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  supplying  the  needs  of  an  industry  to  the  scientific  and  ethical 
sides  of  which  the  technical  journal  is  supposed  to  minister.  Success  in  this  form  of 
business  depends  not  upon  the  number  of  subscribers,  but  the  number  of  actual 
readers  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the 
machinery  and  supplies  offered  for  sale  on  the  advertising  pages.  The  proceedings  of 
the  technical  societies  do  not  come  under  the  heading  of  joiumalism,  because  they 
furnish  neither  comment  nor  news  concerning  current  events;  they  are  bound  volumes 
or  paper-covered  bulletins  composed  of  essays  on  technical  subjects.  Those  that 
attach  advertisements  to  their  bulletins  are  neither  amateur  nor  professional;  they 
are  hybrids.  Journalism  is  a  profession,  just  as  much  as  mining  engineering.  The 
two  professions  flourish  best  when  each  is  kept  true  to  its  function. 

In  the  United  States  the  journalism  of  mining  has  been  coexistent  with  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  exploitation  of  minerals.  The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  was 
founded  at  San  Francisco  in  1860;  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  at  New  York 
in  1866.  While  others  have  come  into  existence,  and  gone  out  of  it,  during  the  last 
half-century,  these  two  represent  such  educative  factors  as  journalism  has  given  to 
the  metal-mining  industry  of  the  United  States. 
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An  educative  effect  was  barely  poaeible  25  yean  ago  when  the  best  technical  journal  ^ 
consisted  of  a  dozen  pages  of  heterogeneous  information,  including  one  technical 
article,  and  editorial  comment  so  brief  as  to  fail  in  creating  any  mental  impression. 
It  may  not  be  gracious  to  say  so,  but  it  is  encouraging,  at  least,  to  realize  that  in  this 
field  of  human  activity,  as  in  others,  there  has  been  progressive  development.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  postscript  that  the  best  of  existing  technical  papers  is  so  far 
behind  the  ideal  that  there  remains  unlimited  scope  for  further  endeavor.  When  some 
nearer  approach  to  that  ideal  has  been  made,  then  indeed  technical  journalism  may 
be  powerfully  educative;  at  present  it  is  content  usually  to  be  intensely  instructive. 
Education  is  the  ''drawing  out"  of  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind;  instruction  is  the 
conveyance  of  knowledge.  The  French  distinguish  between  these  two  words  much 
more  closely  than  we  do.  We  use  them  almost  as  synonyms.  The  technical  journal 
sets  itself  to  give  information  to  those  engaged  in  the  application  of  science  to  industry. 
It  also  furnishes  news  concerning  actual  progress  in  the  operations  of  the  particular 
industry  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  chronicles  events  of  technical  importance  and 
comments  ui>on  them.    All  of  which  is  usually  instructive,  and  but  rarely  educative. 

The  foregoing  characterization  is  true,  but  I  hope  to  provoke  a  demurrer.  In  so 
far  as  journalism  is  scientific  it  is  also  educative.  The  two  great  commandments  of 
science  are  (1)  thou  shalt  observe  carefully;  (2)  thou  shalt  state  accurately.  In  so  far 
as  technical  journalism  respects  or  inculcates,  by  example  or  by  precept,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  science,  namely,  truthfulness,  it  can  not  but  be  an  instrument  of 
education  to  the  human  intelligence.  Indubitably  the  recognition  of  the  verities  of 
^t  in  nature  promotes  a  respect  for  veracity  of  thought  and  deed  throughout  human 
affairs.  There  be  those  that  play  tricks  with  their  arithmetic  as  with  their  conscience, 
but  in  the  main  the  ways  of  science  tend  to  the  development  of  intellectual  honesty. 
And  that  is  a  gift  of  transcendent  value  to  mankind.  Beyond  all  other  men,  the  engi- 
neer must  perform  his  work  with  intellectual  honesty;  without  it,  not  only  does  he 
stultify  his  mind  but  he  destroys  his  work.  The  dilettante  of  science  may  please  him- 
self with  incorrect  deductions  without  manifest  injury  to  himself  or  to  others;  but  the 
engineer  applies  his  reasoning  to  physical  facts,  and  any  blunder  in  the  logic  entails 
a  failure  in  visible  achievement.  Therefore,  engineering,  whether  of  mines  or  rail- 
ways, is  based  on  devotion  to  the  truths  of  nature  as  ascertained  and  systematized  by 
science.  Hence,  the  technical  journalism  that  is  devoted  to  mining  engiaeering  must, 
in  a  measure,  spread  scientific  principles  among  the  mining  population  and  thereby 
prove  educative  through  the  inculcation  of  essential  truth.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
mining  papers  that  have  so  sacred  a  regard  for  truth  as  rarely  to  use  it,  but  these  do 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  our  present  discussion.  On  the  whole,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  exploitation  of  technology  by  journalism  must  contribute  to  the 
development  of  such  a  mental  attitude  toward  both  man  and  nature  as  is  favorable 
to  education. 

So  far  we  have  considered  an  effect  that  ia  unconscious.  Technical  joumalism  has 
not  posed  as  an  educator.  The  intention  has  been  to  interest  those  directing  or  taking 
part  in  mining  or  metallurgical  operations,  with  a  view  to  seciuing  them  as  habitual 
readers.  If  these  are  won,  then  the  journal  becomes  an  effective  medium  for  publicity 
to  manufactuzers  having  machinery  or  supplies  for  sale.  This  practical  basis  of  the 
business  of  joumalism  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  the  discussion  of  the  higher  function 
of  such  periodical  publications  is  to  be  anything  more  than  academic.  While  the  basis 
may  be  earthy — that  is,  commercial — ^it  leaves  room  for  a  laige  measure  of  independence 
in  the  editorial  sanctum .  A  watei^tight  partition  is  possible  between  the  business  end , 
which  looks  to  the  advertiser  only,  and  the  editorial  end,  which  looks  to  the  reader  only. 
So  long  as  the  editor  prints  matter  that  is  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  mining,  he 
is  free  to  print  what  he  likes,  for  his  immediate  duty,  unexpressed,  is  to  publish  matter 
that  will  catch  the  eye  and  hold  the  attention  of  that  particular  public,  mainly  pro- 
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feesionij,  which  usee  the  machinezy  and  suppliee  pictured  on  the  advertiaing  pages. 
With  these  he  himself  has  nothing  to  do.  In  order  to  be  interesting — ^that  is,  to  merit 
confidence  in  what  is  written — ^the  editor  and  his  staff  must  be  as  detached  as  possible 
from  the  buying  and  selling  of  machinery,  as  also  of  mines  or  shares  in  mines — ^in  shorty 
aloof  from  anything  that  may  undermine  the  intellectual  honesty  and  the  consequent 
trustworthiness  of  the  reading  matter,  more  particularly  the  editorial  comment.  In 
this  respect  the  journalism  of  mining  is  more  free  and  independent,  I  believe,  than  the 
daily  press.  The  big  bias  of  politics  is  laigely  eliminated  as  a  factor  of  error.  Appeal 
is  made  to  a  public  of  more  than  average  intelligence.  Independence  of  attitude  is 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  subservience  to  any  particular  interest  is  so  quickly  detected 
and  resented  by  the  readers  as  to  endanger  the  value  of  the  paper  as  a  medium  of  pub- 
licity. This  tends  to  give  the  successful  technical  journal  a  character  that  may  fit  it 
eventually  to  assume  the  function  of  education  consciously.  As  yet  its  effect  in  this 
direction  is  incidental. 

Technical  descriptions  of  meUiods  and  processes,  together  with  accounts  of  current 
operations,  are  instructive  only.  Except  in  their  respect  for  truth,  they  are  not  edu- 
cative. That  function  devolves  upon  the  editorial  comment  and  upon  the  discus- 
sbn— in  the  form  of  correspondence — ^that  it  may  evoke.  When  the  editor's  remarks 
were  limited  to  short  paragraphs  there  was  little  chance  for  the  ventilation  of  those 
more  subtle  questions  of  professional  conduct,  civic  duty,  or  economic  insight  that 
lie  at  the  base  of  a  mining  engineer's  education.  But  as  the  business  of  mining  grows 
the  successful  mining  periodical  expands  into  more  pages  of  reading  matter  and 
reaches  a  size  furnishing  adequate  space  for  the  reasoned  consideration  and  thoughtful 
discussion,  not  only  of  the  technology  of  the  physical  operations,  but  also  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  mining,  including  the  ideals  of  conduct  obtaining  among  all  those  engaged 
in  such  operations,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  the  ethics  of  the  engineers,  the 
duties  of  the  directors,  ihe  vagaries  of  the  specidative  public,  and  the  other  human 
aspects  of  a  worid-wide  industry.    This,  of  course,  is  truly  educative. 

As  yet,  however,  these  delicate  and  knotty  problems,  and  the  whole  subjective 
side  of  the  industry,  can  not  be  said  to  furnish  the  frequent  topic  of  technical  journal- 
ism. The  reasons  for  such  infrequency  or  disfavor  are  fairly  obvious;  in  tiie  first 
place,  the  average  reader  asks  for  information  rather  than  opinions,  he  wants  the  facts 
and  data  that  he  can  use  in  his  daily  work  as  a  consulting  engineer,  manager  of  mines, 
appraiser  of  mines,  metallurgist,  superintendent  of  mills  or  smelters,  assayer,  sui^ 
veyor,  economic  geologist,  prospector,  etc.  Just  as  the  man  who  goes  to  the  theater 
expects  to  be  amused  first  of  all,  and  may  accept  a  moral  lesson  incidentally, 
if  it  does  not  spoil  his  amusement,  so  the  average  reader  wants  useful  information  first, 
and  then,  if  the  editor  has  space  and  the  reader  has  time,  the  latter  may  give  his 
attention  to  **  the  great  imponderables"  as  discussed  on  the  editorial  page.  In  short, 
a  paper  must  succeed  in  giving  valuable  information  on  the  concrete  affairs  of  the 
mine,  miU,  and  smelter  before  it  can  hope  successfully  to  discourse  on  the  abstract 
matter  of  human  relationships.  Moreover,  such  subjects  provoke  antagonism,  which 
is  good  proof  that  they  touch  interests  that  are  vital,  both  commerciaJly  and  intel- 
lectually. They  are  controversial  because  the  readers  of  the  technical  press  are  to  be 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  chief  issues  involved,  those  of  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller 
of  mines,  those  of  the  shareholder  as  well  as  the  director  of  mining  companies,  those 
of  both  employer  and  employee,  those  of  the  engineer  and  of  his  client. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  complexities  arising  from  such  relationships  without 
offending  some,  that  is,  if  it  is  done  frankly  and  fearlessly — and  if  done  in  any  other 
way  it  is  offensive  to  everybody.  Yet  it  is  done,  and  my  own  belief  is  that  it  can  be 
done  not  only  so  as  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  prestige  of  the  mining  press  as  an 
organ  of  public  opinion,  but  also  in  such  a  manner  as  to  advance  the  financial  interest 
of  the  publisher,  if  it  be  assumed,  as  we  may  do  confidently,  that  those  in  control  of 
the  complex  activities  of  mining  are  serious  and  thoughtful  men.    Man  does  not  live 
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by  bread  alone.  The  men  of  most  consequence,  the  capable  and  the  succeaBful, 
recognize  that  the  more  interesting  and  the-  more  important  aspects  of  engineering 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  slide-rule.  Such  men,  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  may 
not  desire  a  dose  of  technology;  they  are  more  likely  to  find  satisfaction  in  a  discus- 
oion  of  the  principles  that  give  life  to  the  dry  bones  of  fact  and  of  the  ideas  that  give 
direction  to  the  lives  of  men. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  educative  function  of  technical  journalism 
is  as  yet  subconscious,  if  not  wholly  unconscious;  it  reflects  the  spread  of  real  educa- 
tion among  the  larger  part  of  the  population  engaged  in  mining  and  its  related  pro- 
fesaioQal  or  industrial  activities.  The  tremendous  growth  of  technical  training  as 
given  in  the  mining  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  is  the  consequence,  of  course, 
of  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  production  of  metals,  itself  the  result  of  a  demand 
created  by  the  rapid  development  of  our  material  civilization.  The  increase  in  the 
metal  production  of  the  United  States  during  20  years  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures: 


Matato. 


Gold ounoM., 

SOver do.... 

Copp«r. short  tons.. 

L«iaa do 

Zlxic do.... 


1,923.610 

49,846,875 

176,752 

156,  JQO 

74,004 


1914 


4,440,904 

67,929,^00 

546,442 

512,794 

353,049 


Complete  statistics  of  attendance  at  the  mining  schools  are  not  available,  largely 
because  many  new  schools  have  been  started  during  the  last  two  decades,  but,  judging 
from  the  records  available  to  me,  I  conclude  that  instruction  for  mining  was  being 
given  to  twice  as  many  young  men  in  1914  as  was  the  case  in  1894.  Thus  it  is  readily 
understood  why  technical  journalism  is  finding  a  larger  and  more  discriminating  public 
and  has  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  may  begin  consciously  to  perform  its  educational 
function. 

If  this  function  is  to  be  performed  effectively,  it  will  be  not  by  the  printing  of 
chronicles  and  comments  only,  but  by  the  furnishing  of  critidsm  and  ideas.  Litera- 
ture is  a  criticism  of  life;  joumaliBm  is  a  criticism  of  daily  life;  technical  journalism 
must  become  a  thoughtful  criticism  of  all  that  concerns  the  technical  man — the  man 
who  does  things,  the  engineer,  the  exploiter,  and  the  explorer.  The  mere  compilation 
of  descriptive  articles  and  the  recording  of  detailed  results  will  be  left  to  the  technical 
societies,  the  publications  of  which  are  now  so  voluminous  as  to  insure  mental  dyspep- 
sia to  the  man  who  tries  to  assimilate  them  omnivorously.  Even  such  intermittent 
opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  as  are  fumiahed  by  congresses  and  conventions 
can  not  perform  the  function  of  journalism  because  they  are  too  sporadic  and  too 
ephemeral.  An  educative  effect  can  be  achieved  best  by  iterative  effort.  A  public 
meeting  may  be  stimulating  momentarily,  but  to  exert  pemistent  influence  it  is 
necessary  to  use  persistent  methods,  to  present  the  same  idea  many  times  in  various 
guise,  to  awaken  Interest  and  to  hold  it  until  a  given  idea  has  been  grasped,  considered, 
received,  or  rejected  in  favor  of  others  that  are  better. 

Technical  publications  to-day  suffer  from  being  too  numerous  and  too  voluminous. 
Twenty-five  yeun  ago  a  man  of  active  mind  could  read  all  that  was  written  on  his 
branch  of  technology  and  could  keep  in  touch  with  the  allied  subjects,  but  to-day  the 
output  of  the  technical  societies,  congresses,  and  press  is  beyond  the  compass  of  any 
individual.  We  shall  agree  that  the  quantity  of  printed  matter  on  technical  subjects 
is  enough  and  to  spare.  Not  much  of  it  is  educative,  because  so  little  of  it  is  critical. 
What  is  needed  henceforth  is  to  insure  that  the  output  of  new  facts,  new  records,  and 
new  ideas  shaU  be  accompanied,  checked,  and  disciplined  by  wholesome  critidsm. 
That  is  the  duty  of  journalism,  and  in  the  performing  of  that  duty  journalism  will 
render  the  truest  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TECHNICAL  JOURNALS  ON  EDUCATION. 

By  THOMAS  T.  READ. 

Any  discuBBion  of  this  topic  must  needs  be  based  on  a  definition  of  the  word  educa- 
tion, which  is  commonly  used  in  a  variety  of  senses.  By  many,  education  is  regarded 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  school  training.  When  this  definition  is  scrutinized 
it  is  seen  to  be  seriously  defective,  for  our  major  premise  must  be  that  education, 
whatever  it  is,  is  something  useful,  and  much  of  the  training  of  our  school  system  ia 
obviously  not  useful.  At  the  age  of  16  I  underwent  a  half-year  high-school  courae  in. 
botany.  Shortly  after  completing  that  part  of  our  book  which  dealt  with  the  geranium 
family  I  made  a  Saturday  afternoon  excursion  into  the  country  and  brought  back  & 
handful  of  wild  flowers,  which  I  was  quite  unable  to  identify  even  with  the  aid  of  my 
textbook  and  my  teacher.  Some  years  later  I  accidentally  learned  that  my  flowers 
were  the  wild  geranium,  so  common  throughout  the  eastern  United  States.  (It  is  only 
fair  to  my  teacher  to  add  that  he  had  specialized  in  zoology.)  A  couple  of  years  later, 
as  a  freshman  in  collie,  a  one-hour-a-week  course  in  botany  was  required  of  me,  and 
of  this  not  even  a  memory  remains.  The  sum  total  of  my  present  useful  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  plant  life  has  been  derived  solely  by  reading  and  observation.  This  is 
so  typical  of  much  school  training  that  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  demonstrate  that 
it  can  not  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  education. 

Or,  again,  education  may  be  r^arded  as  the  i>08Bes8ing  of  knowledge.  The  adequate 
rejoinder  to  this  is  to  ask  whether  a  man  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island,  on  the  beach 
of  which  he  finds  a  million  doUars'  worth  of  gold,  but  little  of  food  or  shelter,  is  really 
a  rich  man.  The  general  agreement  would  be  that  a  contented  workman  in  a  com- 
fortable home  is  far  richer  in  all  that  makes  life  worth  while.  Unless  knowledge 
exhibits  itself  in  useful  action,  it  is  of  no  great  value  from  the  standpoiat  of  education. 
The  aggr^ate  of  the  interdependent  actions  performed  by  an  oiganiam  is  designated 
by  philosophers  and  moralists  as  conduct  and  is  defined  as  the  adjustment  of  acts  to 
ends.  Education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  may  then  be  defined  as  the  knowing  what 
ends  to  choose  and  how  to  adjust  acts  to  those  ends.  The  blacksmith  who  finds  it 
desirable  to  make  a  pick,  and  who  knows  how  to  choose  steel  of  the  proper  quality, 
and  to  heat,  shape,  and  finally  temper  it,  is,  in  that  field  of  conduct,  an  educated  man. 
Similarly  the  statesman  who  perceives  the  future  needs  of  his  country  and  is  able  to 
prepare  intelligently  for  them  is  an  educated  man.  At  statesmanship  the  blacksmith 
would  probably  show  himself  an  ignoramus,  and  the  statesman  equally  so  at  black- 
smithing.  A  completely  educated  man  would  show  himself  an  adept  at  every  act  he 
was  ever  called  upon  to  perform;  a  well-educated  man  would  be  skilful  at  every  act 
he  might  conceivably  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

This  view  of  the  matter  leads  us  into  great  difficulties  also,  for  mental  activities  of 
the  highest  usefulness,  such  as  Newton's  formulation  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  can 
scarcely  be  stated  in  terms  of  conduct,  though  they  may  profoundly  affect  the  conduct 
of  others.  Natural  abOity  also  confuses  the  issue;  one  man  becomes  a  crack  golfer 
without  ever  having  had  a  lesson,  another  after  years  of  coaching  and  steady  playing 
is  still  a  hopeless  duffer.  Those  who  have  taught  in  primitive  countries  gain  a  vivid 
impression  of  how  much  of  the  education  of  American  children  is  self-acquired;  the 
young  Zulu  or  Filipino  must  be  taught  with  much  effort  many  things  that  would  not 
even  need  to  be  explained  to  an  American  child  of  the  same  age.  Unfortunately  the 
word  education,  from  its  derivation,  presupposes  a  drawing  out,  or  educative  process. 
On  this  basis  the  man  who  knows  without  having  been  taught  is  uneducated;  he  who 
has  been  taught,  but  still  knows  only  imperfectly,  is  educated.  For  the  piupoee  of 
this  discussion  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict  our  definition  of  education  to  the  training, 
either  by  himself  or  others,  of  a  person  to  choose  ends  and  to  adapt  his  acts  to  those  ends. 
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In  such  a  training  a  great  variety  of  meana  are  employed.  Foremost  in  the  public 
eye  is  that  formal  system  of  training,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  ending 
with  the  univerBity,  that  is  so  notable  a  feature  of  American  life.  It  has  already  been 
painted  out  that  this  so-called  educational  system  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  educa- 
tion, it  may  now  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  even  the  most  important  part  of  educa- 
tion, since  at  the  most  it  rarely  covers  more  than  a  third  of  the  lifetime  of  the  most 
favored  individual,  while  the  average  man  is  able  to  devote  Uttle  more  than  a  seventh 
of  his  lifetime  to  such  formal  training.  No  man  is  able  to  foresee  what  his  ends  will 
be,  therefore  he  can  not  prepare  himself  in  a  few  years  to  meet  all  the  subsequent  situa- 
tiona  of  an  active  and  busy  life.  The  larger  part  of  education  must  therefore  be  syn- 
chronous with  life  itself. 

The  means  utilized  by  the  average  man  in  this  life-long  process  of  education  are  of 
varying  importance,  according  to  the  individual.  For  the  pioneering  type  of  mind 
observation  and  experiment  are  the  chief  means,  others  learn  little  more  than  to 
imitate  the  successes  of  those  about  them.  Wisdom,  after  all,  is  largely  accumulated 
experience,  and  the  printed  page  permits  the  permanent  record  of  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  later  comers.  It  is  chiefly  through  diagnosing  his  own  situation  and  learning 
how  other  men  have  successfully  met  such  a  situation  that  the  average  man  guides  his 
life. 

The  situation  thus  created  affords  to  the  technical  journal  its  field  of  usefulness. 
The  high  ideals  by  which  the  publishers  of  most  technical  journals  are  animated  do  not 
obscure  the  fundamental  fact  that  such  journals  are  commercial  institutions  that 
through  successfully  meeting  a  real  human  need  afford  to  their  owners  a  financial 
profit.  Contrary  to  public  opinion,  this  commercial  aspect  of  technical  journalism  is 
an  advantage  rather  than  a  drawback.  An  institution  animated  only  by  ideals  need 
not  be,  and  often  is  not,  well  adapted  to  human  needs,  just  as  a  college  professor  often 
teaches  a  course  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction  and  the  equally  complete  dissatis- 
faction of  his  students.  Ideals,  furthermore,  may  be  mistaken  ones.  But  unless  the 
technical  journal  meets,  and  continues  to  meet,  the  needs  of  its  clientele  its  failure  is 
at  once  registered  on  its  ledger,  and  it  is  thus  automatically  regulated. 

A  distinction  must  here  be  made  between  trade  papers  and  technical  journals.  They 
both  aim  to  meet  needs  in  the  field  of  technology,  but  the  aims  are  quite  different. 
The  former  conveys  news  of  direct  commercial  vidue,  such  as  market  prices  and  trade 
indications,  the  latter  purveys  information  of  indirect  commercial  value,  through 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  reader.  The  technical  journal  is  therefore  primarily  an 
educational  institution,  since  it  is  in  this  field  that  it  seeks  its  conmiercial  success. 

As  an  educational  institution  the  technical  journal  has  some  advantages  and  equally 
distinct  handicaps.  Appearing  each  week,  or  at  most  each  month,  it  is  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  progress  in  the  field  of  knowledge.  Practice  in  engineering  is  in  a  constant 
process  of  flux  and  if  the  ablest  engineer  should,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  sleep  for  a  few 
decades  he  would  find  himself  in  an  equally  altered  world.  This  is  an  even  more 
I)owerful  reason  than  the  one  already  cited  why  education  must  be  synchronous  with 
life  and  can  not  be  confined  to  any  set  period.  Encyclopedias  of  knowledge  promptly 
become  out  of  date  as  soon  as  they  are  printed  and  some  publishers  have  attempted  to 
overcome  this  defect  by  issuing,  from  time  to  time,  supplementary  leaves  for  insertion 
in  the  volumes.  So  far  as  I  know  colleges  of  technology,  other  than  of  medicine,  have 
not  devised  any  means  of  meeting  this  situation.  Physicians  and  surgeons  have,  how- 
ever, adopted  the  wise  custom  of  returning  every  few  years  to  some  post-graduate 
clinic  or  hospital  for  instruction  and  practice  in  the  latest  refinements  of  their  art.  The 
custom  could  be  adopted  with  profit  by  engineers  generally,  and  if  there  were  any 
general  demand  for  such  instruction  adequate  courses  would  be  provided. 

At  present  there  are  only  three  means  that  permit  an  engineer  to  keep  in  touch  with 
progress;  the  careful  study  of  new  books,  the  reading  of  technical  journals  and  the 
bulletins  of  scientific  societies,  and  public  and  private  discussion  with  fellow  engineers. 
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The  study  of  books  is  commonly  accepted  as  tfie  leading  metiiod,  but  its  importance 
has  certainly  been  overrated.  In  the  first  place  there  are  many  new  deyelopments  of 
importance  which  no  one  incorporates  into  a  text  book  until  they  hare  become  ancient 
history.  In  the  second  place,  a  text  IxxA  is  commonly  written  in  a  more  or  leas  set 
style  and  of  the  material  included  within  its  coTen  tibree-quarten  is  commonly  ele- 
mentary and  of  more  historical  than  practical  importance.  In  perusing  it  a  student  is 
obliged  to  take  in  a  great  deal  of  matter  that  is  not  profitable,  just  as  an  animal  takes 
in  a  great  deal  of  indigestible  matter  with  its  food.  The  successful  presentation  of 
educational  material  is,  therefore,  much  like  the  successful  ezplmtation  of  breakfast 
food;  more  importance  attaches  to  the  appetising  presentation  of  the  material  than  to 
its  actual  nourishing  value.    In  text  books  this  feature  is  commonly  ignored. 

Another  important  point  hangs  on  the  psychology  oi  attention.    A  deep  impreasicm 
may  be  made  on  the  mind  either  by  a  powerful  shock,  or  by  a  series  of  light  ones.    A 
bet  may  be  learned  either  by  being  forcibly  presented  once,  or  by  repeatedly  coming 
to  the  attention  without  any  great  force.    The  weekly  or  monthly  journal  has  the 
great  advantage,  as  an  educational  medium,  that  it  is  able  to  repeatedly  present  the 
same  material  in  the  articles  of  numerous  writers  on  different  phases  of  the  same  topic. 
One  who  regularly  reads  a  technical  journal,  even  without  marked  attention,  is  tiiere- 
fore  likely  to  leazn  more  about  topics  of  current  importance  than  one  who  reads  a  book» 
even  with  close  attention.    The  most  powerful  educational  medium  is  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  current  problems  by  well-informed  men,  since  it  at  once  attracts  attention 
and  is  confined  to  those  matters  which  are  of  most  importance.    Most  technical  journals 
offer  facilities  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  discussions  and  encourage  and  stimulate 
them  as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hajid  the  technical  journals  labor  under  the  handicap  of  not  being  able 
to  publish  much  material  that  can  not  be  presented  in  concise  form.  The  technical 
journal  must  interest  its  readers,  and  long  and  detailed  articles  are  not  generally  inter- 
esting. The  journal  therefore  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  pai)ers  and  mono- 
graphs published  by  technical  societies  and  Government  bureaus  and  by  text  books. 
This  is  tiie  more  true  because  many  writers,  in  order  to  secure  conciseness,  assume  that 
the  reader  is  familiar  with  all  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  and  confine  themselves 
to  the  phases  of  greatest  current  interest.  This  makes  the  article  most  readable  to  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  fundamentals,  but  almost  unintelligible  to  one  who  is  not. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  technical  journal  is  not  a  complete  educational  insti- 
tution, but  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  other  means.  It  also  suffers  to  a  lesser  degree 
from  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  text  book.  Some  topics  may  elicit  more  discussion 
than  their  importance  warrants,  others  may  not  be  discussed  at  aU,  and  while  the 
technical  journals  endeavor  to  present  their  material  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  manner 
they  are  dependent  on  their  contributors,  who  may  not  perceive  the  necessity  for 
being  lucid  and  interesting.  Finally,  the  fact  that  information  on  a  topic  appean 
from  time  to  time  at  irregular  intervals  has  its  distinct  drawbacks,  just  as  a  novel  which 
can  be  read  at  a  single  sitting  is  much  more  fascinating,  to  many  people,  than  a  con- 
tinued story,  of  which  the  foots  must  be  kept  in  mind  from  week  to  week.  Gteneralisft- 
tions  on  this  topic  are  rendered  difficult  by  the  varying  characteristics  of  individual 
minds,  some  of  which  take  impressions  better  through  hard  application,  while  others 
are  more  affected  by  frequent  repetition. 

Another  phase  of  this  general  topic  which  deserves  discussion  is  the  use  of  technical 
journals  in  the  formal  courses  of  instroction  given  in  technical  schools.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  data  have  ever  been  published,  and  the  haste  in  which  the  foregoing  has  been 
written  has  precluded  any  attempt  to  secure  them.  Personal  experience  indicates 
that  comparatively  littie  use  is  made  of  technical  journals  in  most  institutions,  except 
for  collateral  reading  by  advanced  students.  In  teaching  Chinese  undergraduates  in  a 
technical  school  in  China  I  found  it  extremely  easy  to  interest  them  in  techidcal 
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Joomftlfl.  Ptobably  American  imdeignduates  could  be  edmilarly  interasted,  but  to 
do  BO  would  inyolve  an  increase  of  individual  attention,  while  conditionB  in  most 
schoob  all  make  for  class  instruction  and  the  minimum  of  individual  attention.  It 
la  customary  to  advise  the  student  that  his  educaticm  has  just  begun  in  college  and  that 
he  must  continue  it  after  graduation,  but  no  definite  plan  for  doing  so  is  ever  presented 
to  him,  and  it  is  hugely  a  matter  of  chance  if  he  forms  the  habit  of  systematic  reading. 
It  would  seem  highly  desirable  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  the  undergraduate  might 
be  interested  in  reading  technical  journals  at  the  beginning  of  his  course,  this  reading 
to  be  BO  guided  and  Bupervised  that  it  might  be  made  a  valuable  factor  in  his  courae 
of  instruction  as  well  as  the  foundation  for  a  life-long  habit.  This  would  necessitate  a 
change  from  present  methods,  but  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  more  extended  discussion 
than  is  poadble  here. 

Adjournment. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  8  OF  SECTION  IV  AND 

SECTION  nL' 

Raleigh  Hotel, 
Friday  morning,  December  SI,  1916. 

Chairmaii,  A.  C.  Tbttb. 

Session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 


Education  in  forestry,  by  J.  W.  Tourney. 

Phytotechnic  studies  and  agricultural  experiments  in  ''La  Estan- 
zuela,"  Uruguay,  by  Alberto  Boerger. 
The  progress  of  agricultural  science  in  Cuba,  by  J.  T.  Crawley. 
Extcoision  education,  by  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 

1  The  papas  and  staoocraphio  laport  of  this  session  are  pdnted  hi  Vol.  nz  of  the  Frooeedlngs 
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New  Willard  Hotel, 
Holiday  mormv^,  January  S,  1916. 

Chairman^  Joaquix  D.  Cabases. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  the  Hon.  P.  P. 
Qaxton,  commissioner  of  education. 

Mr.  Claxton.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Finley,  conmiissioner  of 
education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  subsection  on 
elementary  education,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  do  what  I  know  he 
would  do  with  great  pleasure — ^introduce  to  you  as  the  presiding 
officer  for  this  morning's  session  Sefior  Joaquin  D.  Casastis,  formerly 
ambassador  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 

Selior  Casastis  will  take  charge  of  the  morning's  program. 

Sefior  Casas^^s.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me.  I  will  try  to  do  my  best  because  I 
have  always  been  interested  in  this  great  and  important  problem  of 
education.  Perhaps  you  might  consider  that  being  a  lawyer,  and 
having  been  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  I  have  not  taken  any 
interest  in  educational  problems.  That  is  not  true.  During  my 
life  I  have  occupied  several  modest  positions,  and  during  many  years 
I  was  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  school  in  Mexico  City,  where  I 
tried  to  do  my  best  for  the  betterment  of  commercial  education. 
Early  in  my  life  I  was  also  interested,  deeply  interested,  in  the  prob- 
lems of  primary  education.  I  have  been  myself  a  professor.  I  have 
lived  a  imiversity  life,  so  that  I  can  never  forget  that  I  come  from 
amongst  those  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  problem  of 
education.    I  belong  to  you,  and  I  will  always  be  with  you. 

The  following  papers  will  be  presented  at  this  session : 

Panamericanismo  y  educaci6n,  by  Sra.  Emestina  A.  Lopez  de 
Nelson. 

La  instrucci6n  primaria  en  sus  relaciones  econ6micas  con  la  locali- 
dad  y  el  estado,  by  Darfo  E.  Salas. 

La  instrucci6n  ptiblica  en  el  Paraguay,  by  Juan  F.  P6rez. 

El  problema  de  la  educaci6n  primaria  en  la  America  Latina,  by 
Guillermo  A.  Sherwell. 

Value  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  public-school  system,  by  Lucy 
Wheelock. 
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PANAMERICANISMO  T  EDUCAQON. 

For  ERNESTINA  A.  IXJPEZ  DE  NELSON, 
Ex-Rectora  del  Liceo  Nacional  de  Seficritat  de  Buenoi  Ave$. 

,  Si  a  primera  vista  podrfa  parecer  sorprendente  el  inciemento  que  en  eetos  tUtimoe 
afloB  ha  adquiiido  el  aentimiento  panamericanista  en  la  mayor  parte  de  los  Eatadoe  del 
continente,  para  el  eq>fritu  que  se  detiene  a  pulaar  loe  m^viles  de  Iob  hechoe  sociales, 
resulta  mis  sorprendente  todavla  que  ese  movimiento  haya  sido  neceeario.  Dirlaae 
que  Arnica  no  hubiera  debido  necedtar  jamis  de  propagandistaa  que  pusieran  de 
manifiesto  ante  sua  ojos,  la  conveniencia  mutua  de  un  mayor  conodmiento  recfproco. 
Con  orf genes  comunee  en  su  mayor  parte,  nacidas  del  piopio  eshierzo  a  la  vida  inde- 
pendiente,  empefiadas  por  espacio  de  un  siglo  en  construir  su  porvenir,  con  igualee 
problemas  a  resolver,  sin  tradiciones  que  respetar  o  destruir,  libres  de  organizar  su 
vida  segdn  las  sugestiones  del  propio  ambiente,  ricas  y  pr6speras  pat  igual,  Uenajs  de 
empuje  y  de  savia  nueva,  las  naciones  de  America  hubieran  debido  sentirae  demaaoado 
cerca  una  de  otra  para  que  fuera  neceeario  recordarles  jamis  que  en  tomo  de  cada  una 
de  ellaa  vivfan  y  palpitaban  con  laa  mismaa  ambicionea  y  prop6eitoe  otraa  tantaa 
hermanas  ignoradas. 

T  sin  embaigo  ese  movimiento  no  86I0  ba  sido  neceaario,  aino  que  ae  abre  paao  muy 
lentamente  como  si  tuviera  que  veneer  primero  inconcebible  resistenda. 

Europa  ha  hecho  sin  duda  mucho  mayor  trecho  en  el  camino  de  su  compenetraci6n 
con  la  Arnica  de  lo  que  ha  hecho  dsta  i>or  compenetrarae  consigo  misma.  No  obstante 
nuestra  S6paraci6n  polftica  de  las  primitivaa  metr6polia,  Europa  ha  mantenido  con 
noeotroa  innegable  comunidad  de  intereaea.  Noa  ha  mirado  aiempre  como  el  producto 
de  au  aangre  y  de  au  inteligencia,  como  la  emanaci6n  genuina  de  au  fuerza,  como  la 
obra  de  au  audada  y  de  au  valor,  como  algo  eapiritualmente  auyo,  en  fin.  Y  por  eao 
mismo,  ain  duda,  ha  tenido  confianza  en  noaotroa,  noa  ha  crefdo  capacea  de  realizar 
coeaa  grandea  y  buenaa,  de  crecer  a  su  imagen  de  heredar  au  cultura  y  de  deaarroUar 
aptitudee  mdltiplea  a  aemejanza  de  laa  auyaa.  Someti^ndoae  a  loa  acontedmientoa 
que  la  privaron  de  aua  coloniaa,  ha  aeguido  manteni^doae  unida  a  ellaa  por  el  constante 
intercambio  de  aentimientoa  y  de  ideaa.  No  pudiendo  ya  mandarle  gobemantea  que 
reflejaran  au  poder,  le  ha  mandado  loa  obreroa  m^  eficientea  de  au  democrada,  parte 
de  au  aangre  y  de  su  eneigfa  con  que  peipetuar  la  cadena  de  loa  lazoa  6tnicoe,  parte  de 
su  oro  con  que  levantar  el  edificio  de  su  prosperidad  material;  y  por  sobre  todos  eatoe 
donea  valioaoa  le  ha  hecho  el  de  mantener  encendido  frente  a  ella,  por  eapacio  de 
sigloa,  el  foco  ultrapoderoso  de  su  intelectualidad  que  alumbra  la  via  por  donde  se 
tranamiten  de  una  a  otra,  las  vibradones  m^  sutiles  de  la  simpatla  y  del  mutuo 
entendimiento. 

El  resultado  de  esa  polftica,  que  no  hay  duda  ha  estimulado  en  gran  modo  la  suprema 
necesidad  econ6mica  de  una  y  otra,  no  ha  podido  ser  aino  uno:  America  ha  mantenido 
sus  ojos  conatantemente  vueltoa  hada  Europa;  alH  eat&  au  cuna;  de  alii  le  han  venido 
en  todo  tiempo  laa  notidaa  del  mundo,  a(in  de  au  propio  mundo,  m&a  remoto  para  ella 
cuando  apenaa  la  aeparan  unoa  cuantos  grados  hacia  el  Norte  o  hada  el  Sud  que  el 
continente  dividido  del  auyo  por  la  inmenaidad  del  AtUntico. 

Europa  ha  aido  y  ea,  a  lo  menoa  para  la  mayor  parte  de  la  AmMca,  el  gufa  de  aua 
guatoa,  la  eacuela  de  au  juventud,  la  inapiradora  de  aua  reformadorea,  la  proveedora 
de  aua  bibliotecaa  y  muaeoa,  la  Meca  a  que  ea  neceaario  acudir  en  peregrinad6n  jHLia 
conaagrarae  docto,  la  autoridad  en  fin  que  ae  acepta  de  buen  grado  y  que  ae  reconoce 
ain  reparos. 

Si  aaombra  al  mundo  un  hombre  excepdonal,  America  buaca  inmediatamente  au 
cuna  en  cualquiera  de  laa  viejaa  metr6polia  europeaa;  ai  un  deacubrimiento  revolu* 
dona  laa  ideas  estableddas,  ha  debido  nacer  en  Europa;  si  neceaita  un  estadiata,  un 
profesor,  un  sod61ogo  para  iniciar  cualquiera  obra  nueva,  ea  a  Alemania  o  a  Franda  a 
donde  acude  en  au  buaca;  y  haata  el  vulgo  consagra  eaa  onmipreeenda  de  la  Europa 
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en  la  mente  americana,  cuando  acepta  como  nacido  en  Eapai&a  a  todo  el  que  habla 
espafiol,  u  olvida  que  ae  puede  habbur  inglte  y  haber  nacido  en  ionMca. 

Pero  ^ea  indiferente  acaao  que  esto  miceda^  ^Puede  la  gian  doctrina  del  momoiBmo 
aer  una  veidad  en  marcha,  mientias  medio  continente  ignore  al  otro  medio  y  ae  indine 
a  mirar  como  mis  allegado  predaamente  al  que  eet4  m^  diatante  de  ^1  no  a61o  geogrifica 
flino  aodalmente? 

For  una  parte  loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa  que  ban  conaeguido  con  tanta  feliddad  crear  un 
mundo  propio,  que  ban  deaecado  en  au  auelo  laa  viejaa  corrientea  de  inatitucionea  y 
doctrinaa  caducaa,  para  lansar  en  aua  caucea  verdaderaa  cataiataa  de  inatitucionea  y 
doctrinaa  nuevaa,  alimentadaa  por  prindpioa  que  el  mundo  babfa  ignondo  baata 
entoncea;  que  eatibi  en  viaa,  no  adlo  de  paaarae  ain  la  Europe,  aino  de  acudir  a  ella, 
no  pueden  ain  deamedro  de  au  porvenir  y  de  aua  intereaea  de  mafiana,  paaarae  ain  el' 
reeto  de  America,  alzar  deadefioaamente  loa  bombioa  ante  au  ignoranda  y  pagarie  con 
una  ignoranda  igual. 

Loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa  neceaitaa  y  acaao  lo  neceeitarftn  cada  ves  m&i»  formar  filaa  ce» 
nadaa  con  loa  demib  Eatadoa  de  hi  Am^cay  por  propio  interna  tienen  que  poner  todo 
su  eahieno  en  deaviar  la  corriente  de  atncd^n  que  loa  orienta  bada  Europe.  Por  lo 
miamo  que  ban  deaanollado  eaa  fuensaprodigioaa  en  todoa  loa  terrenoa  de  la  actividad 
bumanai  por  lo  miamo  que  ban  Uevado  tan  lejoa  aua  idealea  democr&ticoa  y  aocialea, 
el  becbo  de  levantarae  aoloa  en  medio  de  un  continente  que  loa  teme,  por  lo  miano 
que  loa  deaconoce,  implica  para  elloa  un  aerio  peligro.  Y  por  otra  parte  ino  eati  en 
la  propia  convenienda  del  reato  de  la  America  aprovecbar  de  au  bennana  del  Norte 
lecdonea  que  nunca  podr&  darle  la  Europe  acerca  de  la  mejor  forma  de  aoludonar 
problemaa  comunea? 

No,  no  ea  indiferente,  ain  duda,  que  la  AmMca  ae  ignore  a  af  miona,  y  no  lo  ea  para 
el  mAa  grande  como  no  lo  ea  para  el  mia  pequefio  de  aua  Eatadoa.  En  loa  61timoa  afioa 
una  eapede  de  obacuro  inatinto  de  conaervaddn  y  de  defenaa  ba  deapertado  en  toda 
Am^ca  el  deaeo  del  mutuo  acercamiento.  Pero  el  que  arroja  una  mirada  aobre  el 
continente  no  puede  menoa  de  aentirae  deacorasonado  ante  lo  infimo  del  camino  que 
ae  ba  abierto  todavla  eaa  tendenda. 

AmMca  eat4  ain  duda  en  la  empreaa  de  deacubrirae  a  af  propia.  Un  ai^^o  de  vida 
libre  compartida  y  todoa  loa  adelantoa  del  vapor  y  de  la  electricidad  que  auprime  laa 
diatandaa,  al  alcance  de  au  mano,  no  le  ban  aervido  para  aaber  mucbo  mAa  de  af  miama 
que  aqu^oa  que  en  el  aiglo  de  laa  aventuraa  ^picaa  crelan  plantar  la  crua  de  Eapafia 
en  la  £abuloaa  dpango,  cuando  en  reaUdad  piaaban  tierra  antillana  no  menoa  prodi- 
gioaa  aunque  mia  deaconodda. 

En  Sud  AmMca  el  aentimiento  de  deaconfianza  bada  loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa  no  ae  ba 
diaipado  adn  por  completo;  todavfa  tienen  ptiblico  loa  oradorea  que  exaltan  el  peligro 
imperialiata  y  que  gloaan  a  au  antojo  la  doctrina  de  Monroe. 

Y  eaa  misna  deaconfianza,  al  bien  baaada  en  el  temor  de  peligroa  de  diatinto  orden, 
ea  la  juata  retiibuddn  de  loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa  bada  Sud  AmMca,  cuando  en  laa  tran- 
aacdonea  comercialea  au  primera  mirada  ea  para  el  tribunal  que  ba  de  aalvaguardar  loa 
intereaea  norteamericanoa  y  gaianttzar  d  cumplinuento  de  loa  pactoa  preexiatentea, 

^Hay  en  realidad  motive  de  una  u  otra  parte  para  temer  la  abaorcidn,  o  el  deacono- 
dmiento  de  laa  obligadonea  contrafdaa?  El  eepfritu  m4B  prevenido  no  podrfa  aubrayar 
eae  motivo.  Pero  ^bay  acaao  neceaidad  de  buacarlo?  La  bbtoria  de  la  bumanidad 
noa  ba  enaefiado  con  infinidad  de  becboa  concretoa  que  el  bmnbre  teme  aiempre 
aquello  que  no  conoce.  Tan  pronto  como  laa  cauaaa  que  producen  el  fuego,  dejaron 
de  aer  un  miaterio  para  loa  bombrea,  ^toa  dejaron  de  temerlo  y  ai  con  eae  temor  ceaazen 
aua  bomenajea  divinoa,  lo  apreciaron  y  admiraron  wAb,  a  medida  que  aua  efectoa 
fueron  para  elloa  mia  familiarea. 

Loa  centroe  audamericanoa  mejor  informadoa  de  cuanto  paaa  en  el  mundo  eurqpeo, 
ezbiben  una  aorprendente  ignorancia  reapecto  a  la  vida  y  a  loa  idealea  de  eate  pala,  y 
como  aucede  aiempre  en  talea  caaoa,  lo  que  de  €L  lea  llega  no  ea  lo  mia  caracterfatico, 
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ciumdo  no  la  excepci6n  que  locoloca  a  la  luz  znenos  &vorable.  Ser6  tfcil  que  ee  cooob- 
ca  allf  el  nombre  de  cualquiera  de  los  reyes  de  la  indiutria,  par  el  nt&mero  de  millones 
de  Bu  dividendo  anual;  pero  es  aegoro  sorprender  a  loa  mionoe  que  conocen  eaos  por- 
menores,  con  el  relato  de  la  obxa  Bodal  que  ese  miono  industrial  realisa  entie  loa 
obreroe  de  bu  propia  f&brica,  entre  IO0  nifios  y  las  mujeres  del  bamo,  en  la  co- 
munidad  en  fin,  a  la  que  devuelve,  en  la  forma  m^  elevada  e  inteligente,  el  dinero  que 
de  ella  redbe.  No  se  ignora  alii,  por  derto,  que  la  mayor  parte  de  los  Estados  de  la 
Unidn,  ban  concedido  el  veto  a  la  mujer;  pero  se  eecuchar4  con  asombio  mesclado  de 
incredulidad  el  comentario  de  la  fuerza  moralizadora  que  esa  franquida  ba  tenido 
en  esos  miamoe  Estados;  y  el  que  refiera  con  las  estadisticas  en  la  mano,  basta  qn6 
punto  se  ban  robusteddo  las  eneigfas  de  la  raza,  en  ciertoe  Estados  de  la  Uni6n, 
desde  que,  concedido  el  voto  a  la  mujer,  ^ta  ba  abierto  una  verdadera  campalla 
contra  el  alcoboliamo,  puede  estar  seguio  de  baber  abierto  un  libro  en  bianco  ante  los 
ojoe  de  los  que  le  escuchan. 

El  desarrollo  prodigioso  de  las  industrias  en  los  Estados  Unldos,  a  lo  menos  como  un 
f6n6m6no  de  orden  general,  no  dejade  ser  conocido  cirtamente  en  la  America  del  Snd. 
Pero  ^cu^tos  son  los  que  saben  allf  que  a  ese  desarrollo  va  unido  un  progreao  real  en 
cuanto  a  los  medios  de  bacer  el  trabajo  m^s  sendllo  y  menos  peligroso  para  el  obrero? 

Seria  indtil  entrar  en  pormenores  acerca  de  lo  poco  que  realmente  sabemos  en  Sud 
America  con  respecto  a  los  Estados  Unldos;  pero  el  orgullo,  por  cierto  muy  legftimo, 
que  este  pais  siente  x>or  sub  bombres  y  sus  inatituciones,  ba  de  sentine  bondamente 
lastimado  cada  vez  que  le  es  dado  comprobar  basta  que  punto  ignoiamos  precisameate 
lo  que  m&B  le  enaltece  para  dar  importancia  a  becbos  en  reaUdad  insignificantes  dentro 
del  cuadro  de  su  grandeza  moral. 

Los  convenddos  de  la  influencia  ben^fica  que  una  mayor  compenetiad6n  con  la 
vida  y  los  ideales  americanos  podria  tener  para  la  Am^ca  Latina,  lamentan  sincerap 
mente  esa  ignorancia,  pero  tienen  que  reconocer  al  mismo  tiempo  que  la  actitud  de 
los  Estados  Unldos  hacla  las  nadones  del  Sud  de  America,  estdmula  muy  poco  en  eUas 
el  deseo  de  conocerlas  mejor.  Si  la  Europa  ba  ejerddo  sobre  nosotros  la  atracd6n  que 
todos  sabemos,  Uegando  basta  bacdrsenoa  Indispensable,  bay  que  reconocer  que  es 
graclas  a  su  esfuerzo  por  salimos  al  encuentro,  demostr&ndonos  una  confianza  y  un 
conocimlento  de  nuestras  cosas  que  ban  conqulstado  nuestra  simpatfa.  Para  Euiopa 
las  nadones  sudamericanasson  entidades  inconfundlblesy  aunque,  emanadones  Buyas, 
no  se  desdefia  en  concederles  personalidad  propia.  Pero  iqu^  argentino,  por  ejemplo, 
no  se  sentir&  descorazonado,  al  leer  en  una  blen  Informada  revlsta  que  ve  la  luz  en  el 
mismo  pais  que  ba  construldo  para  el  suyo  sus  tUtimos  dreadnoughts,  que  ''eaas  mAqui- 
nas  de  guerra  las  mia  grandes  y  costosas  est&n  destinadas  a  la  Reptibllca  mis  cbica:  la 
de  Buenos  Aires  en  el  BrasU?  "  ^G6mo  pretender  que  no  se  sienta  deprimido  el 
cbileno  al  que  en  una  recepd6n  oficlal  en  los  Estados  Unldos,  se  le  da  la  blenvenida, 
exaltando  en  la  nad6n  que  representa  las  caracterfsticas  propias  de  Espafia? 

No  es  ya  tan  s61o  la  enojosa  confusi6n  de  fronteras,  en  vlrtud  de  la  cual  los  babltantes 
del  Perd  ban  de  tener  costumbres  mexlcanas,  los  argentinos  bemos  de  tener  el  cUma  y 
los  productos  del  Brasll,  y  los  venezolanos  ban  de  boniar  glorias  guatemaltecas,  es  que 
para  mucbos,  para  mucbfsimos  norteamerlcanos  las  nadones  de  Sud  America  son 
todavfa  colonlas  espafiolas,  si  no  polfticamente,  a  lo  menos  en  cuanto  a  la  raza  y  las 
costumbres  se  refiere.  Un  siglo  de  independencla  y  de  labor  propia,  no  ba  becbo  nada 
por  nuestra  liberad6n  segdn  ese  crlterio,  no  obstante  baber  bastado  en  los  Estados 
Unldos  para  bacer  surglr  una  nadonalldad  que  redblrfa  con  sorpresa  y  con  un  agrado 
muy  relative,  el  elogio  de  que  sus  mejores  csJldades  son  el  producto  de  la  colonlzacldn 
inglesa. 

Y  es  indudable  que  ese  desconoclmlento,  esa  falta  de  lnformacl6n  que  los  dlferentes 
pafses  de  AmMca  tienen  los  unos  de  los  otros,  es  la  causa  prindpal,  si  no  dnica,  que 
los  Incllna  a  la  sospecha  y  los  bace  buscar  el  mutuo  alejamlento  como  condlddn  de  su 
seguridad.    Cuanto  mis  veclnos  son  dos  pafses,  cuanto  menos  barreras  natuzales 
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interceptui  las  comunicacioneB  materialee,  cuanto  memos  inconvenienteB  al  conoci- 
miento  reclproco  ponen  la  raaa  y  el  idioma,  tanto  menos  tfcil  ea  que  BUijan  entre  ellae 
la  BUBpicacia  y  el  temor.  Los  Estadoe  Unidos  comprenden  y  conocen  sin  duda  nUa 
al  Oanadi  que  a  Mexico,  no  obstante  ser  ambos  paises  en  igual  mode  bus  vecinoB.  Los 
aigentinos  y  los  chilenos  estamos  en  mejoies  relaciones  despute  de  la  obra  giganteBca 
que  abri6  un  boquete  en  el  bielo  de  los  Andes  para  dar  paso  al  Fenocanil  Ttasandino. 

Ldgicamente,  pues,  ai  de  parte  de  cada  uno  bo  pone  todo  lo  necesario  paia  acortar 
esas  difltancias,  abatir  esas  barrens  y  allanar  las  dif erendas  de  orden  6tnico,  si  todas 
las  naciones  del  continente  se  ponen  a  la  obra  de  abrir  una  brecha  en  el  hielo  de  la 
indiferenda  que  las  sepaia,  es  poaible  que  cada  una  de  ellas  llegue  a  miiar  a6n  a  la 
tnis  distante,  a  lo  menos  como  a  su  vecina  de  frontera. 

Seguiamente  esa  obia  no  puede  ser  tan  xnstant&nea  como  la  de  la  dinamita;  peio 
€s  tan  seguia  y  acaso  mSm,  porque  nada  d^a  libiado  al  asar.  La  dnica  condicidn  es 
que  trabaje  en  el  terreno  mis  ttcil  de  sacudir  y  de  moldear. 

Lupin  lealmente  muy  poca  fe  el  panamericaniamo  que  s61o  tnbaja  en  las  altas 
eafens  de  la  poUtica  y  del  comerdo,  el  que  b61o  bb  alimenta  del  intercambio  de  los 
pioductosy  del  erode  las  tnnsaccionesbun&tileB.  £nelm^ordeloscasoB,Buacci6n 
tiene  que  ser  muy  lenta  y  muy  poco  constructiva  por  lo  mismo  que  e8t4  expuesta  a 
suirir  constantes  lectificaciones. 

B6lo  hay  un  camino  firme  y  ttcU  por  el  que  puede  marrhar  ese  prindpio  a  que 
AmMca  tiene  que  adherine  con  todas  bub  eneiglasy  cada  vez  mis.  Ese  camino  es  el 
que  flanquean  la  escuela,  el  colegio,  la  uniYetsidady  la  biblioteca,  el  peri6dico,  el 
museo,  todas  aquellas  institudones,  en  fin,  cuya,  nsdn  de  ser  es  la  educad6n  del 
pueblo. 

La  educaddn  de  la  juventnd  en  todo  el  continente,  necesita  de  una  refonna  funda- 
mental, en  el  sentido  de  hacerla  mis  confonne  con  el  destino  cdectiTO  de  los  palaes 
que  lo  constituyen.  No  veo  lejano  el  dfa  en  que  por  comdn  deseo  de  los  Estados 
americanos,  se  convoque  un  magno  congxeso  cuya  obn  sea  la  de  concertar  esa  refonna 
y  llevaria  a  la  priLctica. 

£1  dia  que  ese  congreso  se  ponga  a  la  tarea  de  reviaar  la  orientacidn  que  en  cada  pals 
sehadadoa  la  educad^n  y  a  la  preparad6n  de  la  juventud,  nos  sentizemosconsteniados 
todos  por  igual,  ante  nuestn  laiga  ceguera  de  los  propios  intereses. 

Dos  hechos  saltarftn  entonces  a  la  vista  con  notable  evidenda:  Por  una  parte  la 
estrediez  del  sentimiento  nadonalista  que  hemos  estado  alimentando  con  tanto  carifio 
a  ezpensBs  del  reconodmiento  de  las  virtudes  y  gnndesas  que  no  ban  tenido  por  cuna 
nuastro  jMopio  suelo.  Por  otn,  el  absurdo  de  haber  pedido  demasiado  a  la  Europa  y 
haber  distn&io  en  recorrer  su  6rbita,  el  tiempo  que  debiamos  a  nuestn  propia  America. 

£1  que  se  detenga  a  considenr  laq^tendendas  de  la  educad6n  en  su  pais,  tendxi  que 
reconocer,  si  siente  arder  en  61  un  sentimiento  de  amplia  tetemidad  americana,  que 
estamos  cometiendo  con  nuestn  juventud  el  delito  de  imbuirla  demasiado  de  if 
miflma.  Su  pals,  segl&n  esa  educaci6n  le  ensefia,  es  el  mejor  del  planeta,  bus  hombres 
no  ban  conoddo  ni  mquen  iguales  entre  los  mis  grandee  heroes  del  mundo  entero,  el 
porvenir  le  pertenece  por  el  B(do  hedio  de  haber  naddo  en  ese  suelo  privilegiado;  la 
mis  inocente  erf  tica  de  las  instituciones  le  esti  vedada  como  un  delito,  la  com* 
paradidn  de  su  pafs  con  los  demis,  ha  de  hacerla  en  la  inteligeoda  de  cdocarla  en  lo 
misalto  de  la  escala;  el  optimismo,  pero  un  optimismo  poco  ilustrado  y  sistem&tico  es 
el  norte  de  una  educad6n  que,  con  el  nombre  de  nadonalista  ha  alcanzado  inusitada 
boga  desde  Alaska  hasta  el  Gabo  de  Homos. 

Fuen  de  esa  tarea  que  la  escuela  se  cree  obligada  a  llenar,  si  emprende  oin,  si  se 
propone  infundir  en  el  nifio  adm]rad6n  o  simpatia  por  otros  pueblos,  si  llama  su 
atend6n  hada  la  natundeza,  U  riqueza,  el  adelanto  de  otros  paises,  Mos  ban  de  ser 
los  del  viejo  continente.    Y  eUo  es  16gico  en  las  actuales  condidones. 

Por  lo  que  pasa  en  mi  pals  puedo  dedr  que  la  histoiia  y  la  geografia  de  AmMca  son 
las  menos  interesantes  pan  maestros  y  alumnos  pero  ^c6mo  culparlosT    ^En  quA 
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biblioteca  enoontnr  un  libio  que  ilustre  laftMina  y  la  flora  de  las  AntOlasode  Bdivia? 
iQui^n  ha  pintado  paia  los  nifios  las  maiaTillas  natuiales  de  las  sdvas  del  Ainaronaif 
o  del  Ouiadi?  ^6e  tiene  acaso  algo  conoeto  respecto  a  la  vida  de  los  pumten  del 
Oeste,  prepondo  para  el  paladar  de  un  nifio  sudamericano?  Es  m^  ttdl  liablaries  de 
los  lapones  que  de  los  indios  de  Alaska,  del  Bhin  que  del  Orinoco,  del 'San  Gotudo  que 
del  Chimboffaso,  de  los  triunfos  de  Napole6n  que  de  los  que  ha  obtenido  sobre  la 
natundesa  la  constancia  y  la  industria  empefiadas  en  cortar  el  Istmo  de  FsaamA. 
Guando  se  ensefia  el  ingl^  es  leyendo  a  Shakespeare  o  a  Macaulay,  y  no  a  Longfellow  o 
a  Emerson  y  cuando  se  estudia  la  legialaci^n,  es  la  antigua  ley  nmiana  la  que  se  absorfoe, 
no  la  de  las  nuevas  y  libres  institudones  de  los  Estados  Uiddos. 

No  creo  aventuianne  mucho  al  afimuur  que  precisamente  lo  que  ocurre  en  mi  pals 
esi4  ocumendo  con  los  mismos  ponnenores,  en  el  resto  del  continente;  y  que  IO0 
j6venes  americanos  que  se  encvguUecen  de  saber  cuantos  kiMmetros  cuadxados  mide 
una  capital  europea  de  texcer  orden,  se  ruborisan  de  su  ignorancia  cuando  alguien  les 
hace  la  corriente  pregunta  de  cuales  son  las  riquesas  naturales  de  Cuba  o  las  particu- 
latidades  del  clima  en  Mexico. 

^Es  de  eztrafiar  acaso  que  tales  jdvenes  al  abandonar  el  colegio  0  la  univenidad 
estte  I»eparados  tan  s61o  paia  sentir  y  apieciar  el  pzopio  pals,  y  a  lo  sumo  los  del  viejo 
continente?  iQu6  recuerdos  de  momentos  giatos  a  trav^  de  las  investigaciones 
escolaies  les  habr&  dejado  el  estudio  superficial  de  los  otros  pafses  de  Arnica?  iQa6 
cuadros  de  la  belleza  de  AmMca  habiin  dejado  impresiones  imbonables  en  la  placa 
vixgen  de  su  imaginacidn  de  adolescente?  iQu6  emociones  juveniles  habii  hecho 
vibiar  las  piginas  de  un  autor  americano?  ^De  qu6  sorprenderse  entonces  si  sienten 
repugnanda  por  leer  un  libro  0  una  revista  en  que  ban  colaborado  individuos  de  un 
pueblo  que  nada  tiene  de  comflin  con  el  suyo,  que  les  hablan  de  una  tierra  donde  no 
hay  nada  digno  de  ser  descrito  o  de  una  laza  que  v^geta  sin  haber  produddo  jami«  un 
hecho  digno  de  ser  registrado? 

Si  los  asares  de  la  vida  llevan  a  uno  de  tales  j6yenes  a  ese  pals  y  su  espfritu  es  ezcep- 
cionalmente  claro  y  desapasionado,  sentir&se  realmente  confundido  al  hallar  tesoroa 
de  que  nadie  le  habfa  hablado  antes,  al  comprobar  que  en  aquel  pueblo  que  le  habian 
ensefiado  a  mixar  como  superficial  o  indolente,  estin  en  actividad  fuenas  intelectoales 
y  materiales  acaso  superiores  a  las  que  acttian  en  su  propio  pais,  al  comprobar  que 
aquellos  hombres  obran  movidos  pew  ideales  id6nticos  a  los  que  (Si  ha  aprendido  a 
venerar. 

Y  sobre  todo  esto,  encontiar&  que  aquel  pais  est4  mucho  mte  cerca  del  suyo  de  lo 
que  jamis  hubiera  sofiado,  que  sus  destinos  son  comunes,  que  trabaja  con  los  mismos 
problemas  de  la  democrada  que  su  propio  pais  se  halla  muy  lejos  de  haber  soludonado 
por  complete,  que  aquel  pais  es  mis  su  patria,  en  fin,  que  la  Euiopa;  y  dificultado  a 
cada  paso  en  su  compenetraci6n  con  ^,  gracias  a  la  defidente  preparad6n  con  que 
la  escuela  lo  ha  equipado,  no  podr4  menos  de  hacer  a  la  educacidn  redbida,  un 
amargo  reproche.  Uno  de  esos  instintos  salvadores  que  dormitan  en  las  rasas  lo  miamo 
que  en  los  individuos  despertari  en  61  la  avidez  de  penetrar  aquel  mundo  que  siempre 
pas6  ante  sus  ojos  como  una  nebulosa  indefinida.  El  estudio  de  su  suelo,  tan  poco 
interesante  cuando  lo  hacia  en  el  Mdo  tezto  de  un  autor  que  nunca  lo  vi6,  se  tomazi 
una  fuente  de  goces  mientras  recorre  sus  caminos  en  el  ferrocarril  o  el  autom6vil; 
dudades  que  habfa  imaginado  como  un  hadnamiento  de  i&bricas  ennegreddas  por  el 
humo,  se  le  revelan  llenas  de  rincones  de  adorable  frescura  donde  serfa  para  €i  un 
regalo  levantar  su  propio  hogar;  la  historia  de  aquel  pueblo  que  vivla  en  su  recuerdo 
conf undida  con  la  de  otro  cualquiera,  es  una  epopeya  inconfundible  no  bien  la  escucha 
de  boca  de  los  que  la  ban  vivido.  Una  ruina  cuya  leyenda  le  refieren,  llega  a  serle 
tan  querida  como  cosa  propia  y  la  visita  a  un  museo  histdrico  le  hace  ezperimentar 
verdadera  venerad6n  por  los  objetos  que  alll  se  conservon. 

Es  natural,  pues,  que  tras  experiencias  tan  hondas,  el  espiritu  se  rebele  contra  una 
educaci<ki  que  lo  ha  condenado  a  esa  ignorancia  tan  depresiva. 
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Y  acMo,  0a  su  sano  deeeo  de  advar  a  loa  que  vienea  detiiB  de  61,  de  esa  mutilacida 
impuesta  a  su  juicio,  haga  uao  de  la  tiibuna,  del  periodisino  y  del  libio  pant  Ueimr  al 
conodmiento  de  loa  dem&s  lo  que  41  aprendi6  a  coeta  de  tan  ruda  aacudida. 

Pero  de^gradadamente,  el  casa  del  viajeio  de  eqpfritu  claio  y  sin  pr^uidoa  no  ee 
produce  siempre.  Tambi^n  puede  ocunir  que  tal  viajero,  mal  prepaiado  per  la 
educadte  pant  comprender  lo  que  nadie  ae  ha  preocupado  de  poner  en  el  teneno  de 
8U  curiosidad,  oe  desvie  bfltimosamente  en  aus  juidoa  y  apreciacionea.  De  eato  aon 
un  triate  exponente  muchoa  relatoa  de  viajeroa,  que  corren  por  el  mundo,  dihmdiendo 
abaurdoa  cuando  no  probando  en  au  autor  una  candides  que  adlo  xedime  la  buena  fe 
que  la  inapiia. 

For  lo  que  a  mi  paia  reapecta,  ea  comfin  obaervar  en  loa  relatoa  de  viajeroa  pro- 
cedentea  de  otroa  pafaea  ameiicanoa,  el  al&n  por  llegar  a  la  deacripddn  de  dertos 
tipoa  y  coatumbrea  originalea,  laa  tinicaa  cuya  notida  ha  aalvado  laa  fronteraa.  Rara 
vez  ae  detienen  a  recQger  infonnadonea  que  lea  harian  caer  en  la  cuenta  de  que  talea 
tipoa  y  coatumbrea  ae  ban  bonado  ya  de  nueatra  vida  nadonal,  haata  el  punto  de 
eer  motive  de  cuiioaidad  para  noaotroa  miamoa. 

Viajeroa  hay  que  vuelven  de  Sud  America  decepdonadoa  de  no  haber  viato  aelvaa 
vligenea  a  laa  puertaa  de  la  dudad,  o  de  haber  encontrado  que  la  raza  ea  demaoiado 
paredda  a  la  auya,  y  que  haata  ae  aienten  como  defraudadoa  en  aua  previaionea  cuando 
comprueban  que  poaeemoa  loa  miamoa  adelantoa  de  la  vida  modema,  de  loa  que  no 
podrfan  paaarae  en  au  pafa. 

Y  otro  tanto  noa  aucede  a  loa  de  la  America  Latina  con  reapecto  a  loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa, 
por  ejemplo.  Laa  impreeionea  que  un  audamericano  redbe  en  eate  pafa,  deapu^a  de 
haber  recorrido  la  Europft,  rara  vez  aon  juotideiaa.  Tan  compenetrado  eat4  de  la 
idea  de  que  loa  moldea  europeoa  aon  loa  tinicoa  perfectoa,  que  cuanto  no  entra  en 
elloa  le  choca  y  deaagrada.  La  originalidad  reaulta  a  aua  ojoa,  deaeo  de  aefialarae;  el 
valor  de  innovar,  excentriddad;  la  liberalidad,  capricho  de  plut6crataa;  el  deapredo 
de  laa  f6rmulaa  convendonalea,  diacutible  deeenlado.  Y  todo  eato,  predaamente 
porque  au  educaci6n  europea,  robuatedda  luego  por  el  ambiente  europeo  que  la 
vida  audamericana  reapira,  lo  ha  prepaiado  mal  para  comprender  todo  lo  que  aean 
rumboa  nuevoa  de  aociedadea  nuevaa  tambidn. 

La  redproca  no  ea  menoa  derta,  felizmente.  Loa  audamericanoa  que  viaitan  loa 
Eatadoa  Unidoa  y  tienen  la  cahna  y  el  deaeo  de  buacar  la  verdad  por  a£  miamoa,  hadendo 
a  un  lado  laa  primeraa  impreeionea,  redben  con  verdadero  entuaiaamo  la  comprobaci6n 
de  que  la  aodedad  que  habian  creido  metalizada,  deapliega  ante  elloa  loa  teaoroa  de 
au  imaginaddn  y  de  au  piedad,  cuando  aquelloa  individuoa  que  a61o  crefan  aupeiiorea 
en  el  arte  de  fundir  el  acero,  le  enaefJan  el  arte  de  Uevar  una  vida  con  todoa  loa 
refinamientoa  de  una  cultura  auperior,  que  una  educaddn  abaurda  le  habfa  acoatum* 
brado  a  mirar  como  privativa  de  la  raza  latina. 

A  au  vez,  y  pot  lo  que  a  nueatro  pafa  ae  refiere,  he  tenido  ocaBi6n  de  ofr  a  loa  miamoa 
viajeroa  defraudadoa  en  aua  eaperanzaa  de  ver  tigrea  a  laa  puertaa  de  Buenoa  Airea, 
expreaarae  con  entuaiaamo  de  nueatroa  adelantoa  y  de  nueatraa  coatumbrea  y  haata 
aventurar  comparadonea  en  laa  cualea  au  pafa  no  ocupaba  aiempre  lo  alto  de  la 
eacala,  como  la  eacuela  lea  habfa  enaefLado. 

£1  eapfiitu  de  juatida  ea,  felizmente,  m&B  univeraal  y  mfia  fuerte  de  lo  que  habrfa 
derecho  a  eaperar,  deapu^  de  la  ruda  aofrenada  que  le  da  la  educaci6n.  Aplaatado 
por  la  ftdta  de  ocaaionea  de  ejerdtarae,  revive  como  una  planta  llena  de  vitalidad 
bajo  el  pie  del  tranaeunte,  no  bien  el  aol  de  la  veidad  deja  caer  aobre  ella  un  rayo 
de  au  calor  eatimulante. 

Ea  poaible  puea  eaperarlo  todo  del  acercamiento  de  loa  pafaea,  de  la  divulgaci6n 
en  el  pueblo  de  laa  virtudea  y  fuerzaa  que  laa  demiw  nadonea  del  continente  poa6en; 
y  la  aceptaci6n  de  talea  hecJioa,  no  ado  noa  aalvaril  del  peligro  de  la  gaugrena  por 
aialamiento,  a  que  el  miembro  mia  aano  de  eae  oiganiamo  eat4  condenado  ai  no  lo 
la  ilea  aavia  de  la  aimpatfa,  aino  que  el  leconodmiento  de  laa  calidades 
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ajenaa  que  florecen  tan  cerca  de  sf,  deepertar&  en  cada  pueblo  el  m^  aaludable  de 
lo6  estlmulos. 

Nadie  ee  perjudicart  con  ello;  tal  vez  ae  eafumartn  un  tanto  los  contomoa  alga 
duro6  y  predaos  que  bosquejan  hoy  cada  una  de  las  nacionalidades  dentro  del  oon- 
tinente;  peio  ^hay  en  esto  algo  que  ninguno  de  noBOtroe  pudiera  lamentar?  Si  laa 
fronteraa  de  nuestio  propio  pais  ae  extienden  y  ae  eafuman,  ea  para  nueatzo  propio 
engrandedmiento,  porque  nadie  ea  miSm  gxande  que  aqudl  que  puede  darae  miia. 

OONGLUBldN. 

America  debe  apreaurane  a  convocar  un  congieao  con  la  funci6n  tinica  de  reviaar 
la  orientaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  pdblica  en  sua  diveraaa  ramaa  y  arbitzar  loa  medios  de 
reformarla. 

Dicho  congreso  deberi  eatudiar  y  proponer  a  loa  reepectivos  gobiemoa  la  forma  de 
coordinar  tie  comdn  acuerdo,  un  principio  de  educaci6n  general  para  todo  el  con- 
tinente  aobre  la  baae  de  conceder  eapedal  importanda  al  conocimiento  recfproco  de 
laa  nacionea  americanaa. 

Al  miamo  tiempo  eatudiari  la  major  manera  de  acrecentar  y  mejorar  laa  fuentes 
neceaariaa  a  eae  eetudio  y  la  de  promover  la  producd6n  de  obraa  americanaa  de  primer 
orden  deatdnadaa  a  la  juventud. 


LA  mSTRUCaON  PRIMARU  EN  SUS  RELAaONES  ECONOMICAS  CON 

LA  LOCALTOAD  T  EL  ESTADO. 

For  DABfO  E.  SALAS, 
Pro/esor  del  InHituto  PedagSgico  de  Santiago  de  ChUe. 

XNTBODUOCldN. 

El  relativo  atraao  de  la  in8trucci6n  primaria  en  laa  nacionea  latinaa  de  nueatro 
Gontinente  ea  debido,  entre  otraa  cauaaa,  tambi^n  fundamentalea,  a  la  incapacidad 
de  estoa  pafsea  para  deatinar  a  aquella  rama  de  la  ensefianza  recuraoa  en  cantidad 
auficiente. 

Y  eata  incapacidad,  a au  vez,  tiene  en  parte  origen  en  la  falta  de  un  aiatema  adecuado 
de  proviai6n  de  rentaa  para  eacuelaa.  He  ahf  porqu^  el  problema  de  que  entzo  a 
ocuparme  ea  de  enorme  trascendencia  para  el  porvenir  de  la  educaci6n  popular,  no 
ya  a61o  en  loa  Estadoa  Unidoa,  donde  ae  ha  hallado  6\  de  actualidad  en  todo  tiempo » 
aino  eapecialmente  en  el  resto  de  la  America. 

Parece  innecesario  advertir  que,  tratdndoae  de  un  problema  de  acci6n,  no  es  tanto^- 
digan  lo  que  quieran  los  economistas  de  gabinete — ^una  teorfa  lo  que  debe  guiamoa 
en  su  aoluci6n,  sino  mia  bien  la  experiencia,  los  hechos.  Precisa,  pues,  para  arribar 
a  alguna  conclusi6n  v&lida,  esbozar  los  regfmenes  en  prictica  a  este  respecto  y  com- 
parar  sus  resultados.  Y  al  bosquejar  estos  diversos  sistemas,  neceaariamente  debe 
considerarse  una  posibilidad  no  contemplada  en  el  tftulo  del  tema  propueato:  la 
poeibilidad  de  que  la  ensefianza  primaria  sea  costeada,  no  mediante  el  esfuerzo 
conjunto  del^Bstado  y  sus  imidades  subordinadas,  sino  exclusivamente  por  el  primero— 
es  el  case  de  Chile — o  por  estas  dltimas. 

A.  El  Pboblbma  bn  Gbnbbal. 

I.  8IBTEMA8  FUNDAMENTALES. 

El  problema  de  la  proporci6n  en  que  el  Estado  y  laa  localidadea  debieran  contribuir 
al  aoatenimiento  de  la  inatrucci6n  primaria  y  de  loa  ^torea  que  convendrfa  tomar 
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en  cuenta  al  fijar  esa  distribucidn,  ha  zecibido,  como  el  problema  de  la  administra- 
ci^n  escolar,  solucionee  pricticas  de  lo  mia  variadaa  y  que  muestran  toda  la  gama 
desde  bi  deecentralizaci^n  mia  completa  a  la  centralisaci6n  mis  absoluta. 

De  estas  floluciones,  la  primera  radical,  o  aea  la  abfltenci6n  total  del  Eetado  y  el 
Bostenimiento  excluBivo  de  las  eacuelas  por  impuestos  locales,  o  directamente  i)or 
Ice  beneficiados,  pertenece,  puede  decirse,  a  la  hiBtoria.  La  aplicaci6n  del  concepto 
modemo  del  Estado  ba  ido  graduahnente  elimin&ndola.  La  educaci6n  popular  es 
cosa  demasiado  grave  para  que  pudiera  seguir  confiada  por  complete  en  manos  de 
los  particubires  y  de  las  autoridades  locales,  es  decir,  abandonada  a  los  prejuicios  de 
partido,  al  sectarismo,  o  a  la  ignorancia,  a  la  incuria,  a  las  rencillas  y  cortas  viataa 
lugarefias;  demasiado  trascendental  para  que  el  gobiemo  pudiera  desentenderse  de 
8U  deber  de  intervenir  en  ella  fij&ndole  normas  determinadas  y  contribuyendo  a 
costearla  y  fomentarla.  Nacido— en  la  ^poca  modema— con  un  pzop^ito  religiose, 
o  si  se  quiere  sectario,  en  loe  dfas  de  la  Reforma,  el  movimiento  de  intervencidn  del 
Estado  se  vigoriza  en  los  siglos  siguientee,  en  especial  en  el  curao  del  XIX,  a  medida 
que  el  principio,  boy  vulgar,  de  que  el  bienestar  de  la  naci6n  depende  del  grade  de 
eficiencia  de  sus  individuos,  penetra  en  la  mente  de  los  gobemantes.  Con  todo,  la 
intervenci6n  econ6mica  del  Estado  no  ba  Uegado  en  algunoe  cases  sine  muy  taide: 
no  es  tan  antigua  en  Massachusetts  la  ley  que  aboli6  el  r^imen  de  distritoe  autdno- 
moe,  ni  en  loe  Estados  Unidos  en  general,  tan  antigua  la  creacidn  de  "fondos"  esco- 
lares,  y  data  apenas  de  1902  la  reforma  constitucional  que  estableci6  y  regul6  en  Suiza 
el  auxilio  del  Gobiemo  federal  a  las  escuelas  cantonales.  Si  es  cierto  que  serla  diffci- 
citar  hoy  el  case  de  un  pais  civilizado  que  deje  pesar  ezclusivamente  sobre  los  gol 
biemos  locales  la  responsabilidad  del  costo  y  administraci6n  de  las  escuelas,  no 
es  dificil,  en  cambio,  citar  caaos  en  que,  por  una  parte,  las  comunas  abdican  de  mala 
gana  el  control  de  la  ensefianza  y  en  que,  por  otra,  con  igual  mala  voluntad  asume 
el  Estado  la  obligaci6n  de  contribuir  a  costearla. 

El  sistema  opuesto,  o  sea  el  de  sostenimiento  exclusive'  por  el  Estado,  no  es  un 
regimen  hist6rico.  Entre  los  ejemplos  que  de  ^1  pueden  citarse  figuran  el  de 
Francia,  pais,  sin  embargo,  en  que  la  vigencia  de  tal  r^imen  presenta  algunas 
atenuaciones,  y  Chile,  sobre  todo  Chile.  Se  trata  en  cada  uno  de  estoe  cases  de 
sifltemas  recientes,  en  que  se  ha  roto  al  parecer  violentamente  con  la  tradici6n,  y 
que  arrancan  su  origen  de  causae  diversas.  En  Francia,  la  influencia  napole6nica 
y  la  tendencia  de  la  Reptiblica  a  la  gratuidad,  obligaci6n  y  secularizaci6n  de  la  pri- 
mera ensefianza,  principios  incorporados  en  la  legislacidn  nacional  desde  1881  a 
1904,  ban  conducido  al  sostenimiento  de  las  escuelas,  en  parte  principal,  por  medio 
de  impuestos  cobrados  por  el  Estado  y  destinados  especialmente  a  ellas.  Y  en  Chile, 
las  experiencias  nada  felices  realizadas  con  el  regimen  parcialmente  local  ban  trafdo 
como  consecuencia  la  absorci6n  por  el  Estado  de  la  totalidad  de  las  funciones  docentes, 
abdicando  las  comunas — en  una  ^poca  en  que  6stas  no  alcanzaban  aun  la  clara  noci6n 
de  la  soUdaridad  de  intereses  entre  la  generaddn  adulta  y  las  nuevas — sin  queja  y 
hasta  sin  darse  de  ello  cuenta,  todo  derecho  y  todo  deber  relatives  a  la  educaci6n. 
Es  por  eso  que,  aUf,  el  Estado,  a  pesar  de  disposiciones  legales  en  contrario,  costea 
hoy  por  sf  solo  la  instrucci6n  primaria,  deduciendo  los  fondos  de  sus  rentas  gene- 
rales,  es  decir,  en  la  misma  forma  en  que  ha  costeado  siempre  la  ensefianza  secundaria, 
superior  y  especial,  ramas  todas,  como  se  sabe,  completamente  gratuitas. 

Entre  estos  dos  extremes  se  encuentra  el  regimen  que  podrla  llamarse  mixto — el 
medio  que  constituye  virtud  entre  abstenci6n  y  exceso — y  en  conformidad  al  cual, 
tanto  el  Estado  como  las  localidades,  y  no  exclusivamente  una  u  otra  entidad,  con- 
curren  al  sostenimiento  y  fomento  de  la  primera  ensefianza.  Es  este  el  r^imen  m&s 
general,  lo  cxial  no  significa — aun  cuando  podamos  considerarlo  desde  luego  como 
el  mejor — que  su  implantaci6n  no  ofrezca  inconvenientes,  o  por  lo  menoe,  que  su 
6xito  no  dependa  de  las  circunstancias  locales. 
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Obfl^rvase  en  61,  como  veramos,  la  mayor  variedad,  no  b61o  en  cnanto  a  laa  fuentev 
de  que  ae  obtienen  loa  fondos  y  a  la  manera  de  colectarloa  y  diatribairloa— caeatknea 
que  por  el  momento  no  intereaan-Hiino  aobre  todo  en  k>  que  reapecta  a  la  propoicida 
entre  loa  aportea  de  laa  localidadea  y  el  Eatado. 

n.  CBKTIUIJZAGI6N  T  DX8CXNTR4ZJZ^CX6n. 

En  general,  cada  uno  de  estoe  sistemas  preaenta  sua  ventajaa  y  deaventajas.  IJnaa 
y  otraa  nacen,  aobre  todo,  de  loa  diferentea  regfmenea  de  administracidn  que  esa 
diveraidad  de  aiatemaa  trae  conaigo.  Porque  la  legialaci6n  eacolar  comparada  revela 
el  hecho — ^natural,  por  lo  denULa — de  que  el  grade  de  ingerencia  del  Eatado  o  del 
poder  local  en  la  admini8traci6n  y  gobiemo  de  laa  eacuelaa,  guaida  relaci6n  con  la 
cuota  que  cada  uno  de  ellos  ai>orta  a  au  aostenimiento.  Mientraa  la  inatrucci<te 
primaria  fu6  coateada  ezcluaivamente  por  impueatoa  localea,  el  control  del  Eatado 
aobre  ella  ha  debido,  como  durante  la  Edad  Media  en  Europa  y  otro  tiempo  en  Maoaa- 
chuaetta,  aer  nulo  o  caai  nulo;  pero,  a  medida  preciaamente  que  el  gobiemo  central 
eleva  el  monto  de  aua  cuotaa,  crecen  tambi^n  sua  facultadea,  hasta  llegar  a  aer»  en 
caaoa  como  el  de  Chile,  omnipotente  su  acci6n  y  nula  o  caai  nula  la  acci6n  de  loa 
poderea  localea.  Y  la  tendencia  que  ae  obaerva  en  loa  eetadoa  modenioe  a  aumentar 
cada  alio  la  proporci6n  en  que  contribuyen  a  loa  gaatoe  de  la  primera  enaefianaa, 
parece,  justamente,  obedecer— a  juzgar  por  lo  que  en  la  pr&ctica  sucede — al  prop6eito 
de  mejorarla,  no  66I0  acrecentando  aua  rentaa,  aino  aaegur&ndose  el  gobiemo  central 
una  mayor  ingerencia  en  su  administraci6n  y  direcci6n.  Los  resultadoe  que  ae  derivan 
de  la  mayor  o  menor  centralizaci6n  o  de8centralizaci6n  adminiatrativa  de  laa  eacuelaa, 
pueden,  por  lo  tanto,  aervimoa  para  apreciar  en  general  laa  ventajaa  y  deaventajaa 
de  cada  uno  de  loa  aiatemaa  de  renta  a  que  noa  hemoa  referido. 

La  centralizaci6n  en  materia  de  enaefianza — que  implica  el  aoatenimiento  excluaivo 
o  caai  excluaivo  de  laa  eacuelaa  por  el  Eatado — ^favorece  la  uniformidad,  y  con  ella, 
introduce  la  economfa  y  facilita  la  coordinaci6n  de  las  inatitucionea  y  la  simpMcaci^n 
del  rodaje  adminiatrativo;  libra  a  laa  eacuelaa  y  a  loa  maeatroe  de  los  peligroa  que  para 
elloa  podrfan  traer  laa  diferencias  sectarias,  la  poUtica  pequefia,  la  deaidia  y  la  falta  de 
preparaci6n  de  laa  autoridadea  localea,  y  permite,  en  cambio,  aeguir  una  politica 
educacional  definida  y  durable,  fijar  normaa  igualmente  elevadaa  en  toda  la  extenaidn 
del  paia  aaf  a  laa  eacuelaa  como  a  loa  maeatroa,  f  ormar  cairera  al  prof  eaorado  y  aumentar 
la  eficacia  de  au  labor  procurando  a  todoa  sua  miembros  una  8ituaci6n  econ6mica  com- 
patible con  la  dignidad  de  la  miai6n  que  deaempeflan.  La  centralizaci6n,  ademiia, 
contribuye  a  fortificar  el  aentimiento  de  aolidaridad  nacional  y,  lo  que  ea  m^  import 
tante  que  todo,  permite  ofrecer  a  toda  la  generaci6n  nueva  del  pafa — ^reaida  donde 
reaida— la  igualdad  de  oportunidad  educativa,  ain  la  cual  la  otra  igualdad,  la  que  laa 
leyea  proclaman,  carece  de  aplicaci6n  y  aun  de  aentido.  Y,  finalmente,  no  ea  la  menor 
de  laa  ventajaa  del  r^imen  centralizado,  la  facilidad  que  da  para  el  empleo  de  eapecia- 
liataa— viaitadorea  generalea  y  t^nicoa,  estadisticoa,  etc. — en  la  direcci6n  e  inspecci6n 
de  la  enaefianza. 

La  deacentralizaci6n,  en  cambio,  eatimula  poderosamente  el  inters  del  pueblo  en 
laa  eacuelaa,  ya  que,  aintiendo  que  contribuye  mda  0  menoa  directamente  a  coatearlaa, 
ae  inclina  cada  ciudadano  a  conaiderarlaa  como  coaa  propia,  y  eae  inters,  lazo  que 
une  a  la  eacuela  con  el  hogar  y  la  comunidad,  ea  la  fuerza  que  traafoima  a  aqu611a,  de 
aimple  mecaniamo,  en  inatituci6n  con  vida.  Ventajaa  propiaa  del  aiatema  deacen- 
tralizado— ai  bien  no  impoaiblea  de  encontrar  en  un  regimen  centradiata  mia  0  menoa 
perfecto— aon,  ademis,  la  adaptabilidad  de  la  enaefianza  a  loa  variadliBimoa  intereaea 
y  neceaidadea  localea  y  regionalea,  vale  decir,  flexibilidad  de  planea  de  eatudioap 
programaa,  m6todoa,  horarioa,  temporadaa  de  vacaciones,  etc.;  la  oportunidad  que 
ofrece  para  loa  enaayoa  de  regfmenea  nuevoa;  la  emulaci6n  que  deaairolla  entre  laa 
localidadea,  y  el  caricter  menoa  oficial,  m&B  familiar,  ai  ae  quiere,  que  toman  laa  rela- 
cionea  entre  loa  funcionarioa  encargadoa  de  dirigir  la  enaefianza  y  el  publico. 
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Los  defectoB  de  cada  uno  de  estoe  sistemaa  est^  precisamente,  con  las  salvedadee 
hechas  mAa  arriba,  en  la  carencia  de  las  virtudes  propias  del  otro. 

£1  sistema  ideal  serd,  pues,  el  que,  junto  con  prot^er  a  las  escuelas  contra  las  defi- 
ciencias  y  los  peligroe  de  la  direccidn  local  y  a  la  vez  contra  las  deficiencias  y  los  peligros 
de  la  direccidn  centralizada,  les  pennita  sacar  partido  de  las  especiales  ventajas  de 
una  y  otra.  Pu^deee,  por  eso,  concluir  que,  en  general,  el  sistema  de  administracidn 
mixta  es  el  mis  adecuado  y  que,  de  consiguiente,  y  en  atencidn  a  la  coirespondencia 
que  necesariamente  guardan  el  grade  de  control  sobre  las  escuelas  con  la  proporci6n 
en  que  se  contribuye  a  costearlas,  deben  concurrir  a  su  sostenimiento  las  doe  entidades 
que  conviene  tengan  parte  en  su  direcci6n:  el  estado  y  los  poderes  locales. 

ni.  LA  PROPORaONAUDAD. 

Se  presenta  ahora  el  problema  de  la  proporci6n  en  que  ban  de  contribuir  al  sosteni- 
miento de  la  ensefianza  prinuuria  la  localidad  y  el  Estado,  y  de  los  factores  que  ban  de 
tomarse  en  cuenta  para  fijar  el  aporte  de  cada  uno. 

Cuestidn  es  esta  que  no  admite  sinosoluciones  de  car&cter  muy  general,  como  quiera 
que  eus  factores — ^raza,  cultura,  tradici6n  e  historia,  gobiemo  y  concepto  de  sus  funcio- 
nes,  etc. — ^varfan  en  una  extension  considerable.  Lo  mis  que  puede  intentarse  ef 
mostrar  la  polftica  seguida  al  respecto  en  aquellos  paises  de  sistema  mixto  que  se 
preocupan  especialmente  de  la  educaci6n,  y  fijar  la  tendencia  que  en  la  generalidad 
de  ellos  domina. 

En  Francia,  la  mayor  parte  del  costo  de  las  escuelas — alrededor  de  dos  tercioe  del 
total  en  1910 — recae  sobre  el  Estado;  si  bien  los  dineroe  con  que  ^te  concurre  no  se 
deducen  de  rentas  generales,  sine  de  impuestoe  nacionales  especialmente  destinados 
al  objeto.  Los  departamentos  pagan  solamente  los  servicioe  de  inspectores  de  talleres 
eecolares,  y  de  especialistas  para  la  ensefianza  agrfcola,  comercial  e  industrial  suminis- 
trada  en  las  escuelas;  y  las  comunas,  por  su  parte,  no  costean  directamente  sine  los 
gastos  de  edificacidn  escolar,  de  mobiliario  y  equipo,  de  calefacci6n  y  luz,  la  residencia 
del  maestro,  los  sueldos  de  algunos  instructores  especiales  y  ciertos  gastos  menudos. 

Pero  Francia — ^lo  hemes  dicho — es  la  excepci6n. 

En  Prusia,  de  acuerdo  con  la  Constituci6n  de  31  de  Enero  de  1850  y  la  ley  sobre 
sostenimiento  de  las  Escuelas  Pflblicas  Primaries,  de  28  de  Julio  de  1906,  '4os  fondos 
para  la  ereccidn,  sostenimiento  y  fomento  de  las  escuelas  p^blicas,  se  proveen  por  las 
comunidades  locales,  y  cuando  se  pruebe  la  incapacidad  para  hacerlo,  puede  el  Estado 
dar  ayuda  suplementaria  *  *  *";  *'la  erecci6ny  mantenimiento  de  las  escuelas 
primarias  pdblicas  recae,  con  las  excepciones  que  esta  ley  establece  *  *  *  en  las 
comunidades  municipales  y  los  distritos  independientes  *  *  *";  '*donde  la 
incapacidad  de  un  distrito  escolar  para  sufragar  el  costo  del  mantenimiento  de  una 
escuela  primaria,  es  probada,  se  concede  subsidioe  por  el  Estado.''  Dentro  de  estas 
limitaciones  impuestas  a  la  contribuci6n  del  Estado,  la  cuota  del  gobiemo  central  ha 
ido,  sin  embargo,  en  aumento,  hasta  llegar  en  1911  a  constituir  una  cuarta  parte  del 
total  de  gastos  de  instraccidn  primaria. 

En  Italia,  la  contribucion  del  Estado  ha  crecido  en  protx>rciones  tales  en  los  61timos 
afios  que,  de  cuatro  millones  de  liraa  que  destinaba  aquil  a  las  escuelas  en  1899,  lleg6 
a  invertir  en  ellaa  24  millones  en  1910,  cuando  la  cuota  de  las  comunas  alcanzaba  a 
136  millones.  La  ley  de  4  de  Junio  de  1911,  junto  con  as^;urar  al  Estado  una  mayor 
ingerencia  en  la  direcci6n  de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  tiende  a  aumentar  considerable* 
mente  las  cuotas  de  gobiemo  central. 

Tambi^  en  B61gica  subia  la  cuota  del  Estado:  en  1906  habfa  alcanzado  a  un  41.4 
por  ciento  del  total. 

En  Inglaterra,  pais  en  el  cual,  como  se  sabo,  la  intervencidn  directa  del  gobiemo  en 
el  sostenimiento  y  administraci6n  de  las  escuelas  es  reciente,  los  fondos  acordados  por 
el  Parlamento  alcanzaban  ya,  en  1909,  mis  o  menos  a  la  mitad  del  costo  total. 
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La  tendencia  a  aumentar  la  contribuci6n  del  gobiemo,  en  loe  paiaee  europeos  de 
r6gimen  eecolar  no  centralisado,  es  general.  A  los  ejemplos  citados  podrfan  agre- 
gane  el  de  Dinamarca,  el  de  Espafia  y  otros. 

Variedad  semejante  a  la  que  oirecen  las  nacionee  europeas,  preeentan  loe  palaes  de 
este  Continente. 

En  los  Estados  de  la  Uni6n  Americana,  acerca  de  cuyas  condiciones  en  este  reepecto 

es  m^  f&cil  obtener  informaciones  exactas,  los  fondos  destinados  a  la  inslmccidn 

primaria  se  descomponian  en  1912,  segtln  reza  el  informe  del  Comisionado  de  Educa- 

ci6n,  en  la  siguiente  fonna: 

For  cknto. 

Fondos  y  rentas  permanentes 3. 3 

Impuestos  del  Estado 15. 3 

Impuestos  locales 74. 0 

Otros  recursos 7. 4 

La  proporci6n  en  que  los  diversos  estados  contribuyen,  varfa  desde  un  2  por  ciento» 
que suministraban,  derivados  de  'Rondos"  pennanentesy  otras  fuentes,  loe  de  Massa- 
chusetts y  Iowa,  a  un  50  por  ciento,  cifra  alrededor  de  la  cual  fluctuaba  la  cuota  central 
en  Michigan,  Alabama,  Montana,  Maine,  Georgia.  Tambi^n  aquf,  la  tendencia  de 
los  estados  menos  centralistas,  como  lo  revela  aun  el  examen  mis  somero  de  los  infonnes 
del  Bureau  de  Educaci6n,  es  a  aumentar  afio  a  afio  la  cuota  con  que  contribuyen. 

Losdatos  que  preceden  y  muchos  otros  que  podrian  aducirse,  autorizan  para  concluir 
que  en  los  palses  que  practican  el  r^imen  mixto  en  loreferente  al  costo  y  admini8traci6n 
de  la  enseiianza  primaria  y  cuyos  sistemas  de  educacidn  son  dignos  de  estudio,  la  con- 
tribuci6n  del  Estado  para  el  sostenimiento  de  las  escuelas  tiende  a  aumentar  y  aun  a 
equilibrar  los  fondos  que  al  mismo  objeto  destinan  las  comunidades  locales. 

IV.   FACT0RE8  OB  LA  DI8TRIBUCI6n. 

Esta  comprobaci6n,  que  permite  establecer  una  norma  ideal — ^la  de  igualdad — ^para 
la  participaci6n  que  en  el  costo  de  la  primera  enseftanza  cabe  al  Estado  y  a  la  localidad, 
no  excluye  la  consideraci6n  de  los  factores  que  deben  tomarse  en  cuenta,  por  una 
parte,  para  fijar  en  cada  pals  en  particular  la  cuota  que  a  cada  una  de  esas  entidades 
corresponde,  y,  por  otra,  para  fijar  con  respecto  a  cada  comunidad  local  la  proporcidn 
en  que  ella  y  el  Estado  se  distribuirin  los  gastos  del  mantenimiento  de  las  escuelas. 

Entre  los  factores  del  primer  grupo  deben  considerarse  fundamentales — sobre  todo 
si  se  admite  el  principle  de  la  correspondencia  entre  la  cuota  con  que  se  contribuye 
y  el  derecho  que  se  tiene  a  participar  en  la  administracidn — ^la  historia,  el  grado  de 
evoluci6n  democr&tica  y  de  cultura  general,  la  homogenidad  de  raza,  la  eficacia  de  los 
gobiemos  locales,  el  h&blto  de  contrlbuir  directamente  a  los  gastos  escolares  y  el  grado 
en  que  las  diferencias  de  secta  y  de  partido  apasionan  a  los  ciudadanos  e  influyen  sobre 
Bu  actitud  ante  los  problemas  de  ensefianza.  Cualquiera  que  sea  su  concepto  ideal 
acerca  de  la  proporci6n  en  que  deben  contrlbuir  a  costear  la  primera  ensefianza  el 
Estado  y  las  localidades,  no  podrd  el  legislador  desentenderse  de  las  condiciones  reci^n 
enumeradas  sin  exponerae  a  un  fracaso.  Es  tan  evidente  la  necesidad  de  tomar  en 
cuenta  esos  facitores,  que  toda  demostracidn  seria  superflua.  No  hace  falta,  pues— 
y  serfa  cruel  en  estos  momentos— examinar  el  case  de  B61gica,  en  donde  la  polftica  de 
laigsez  /aire  del  gobiemo,  concordante  con  la  cuota,  escasa  para  las  circunstancias, 
con  que  concune  al  sostenimiento  de  las  escuelas,  ha  permitido  dar  a  ^as  un  car&cter 
sectario,  convlrti^ndolas  asf  en  una  presa  que  ban  solido  disputarse  con  ardor  en  las 
comunas,  clericales  y  liberales.  Ni  precisa  tampoco  extenderse  en  la  conflideraci6n  de 
algunos  tristes  ejemplos  de  nuestra  Am^ca,  en  que,  o  indlferentes  o  escasos  de 
recursos  o  anhelosos  de  trasplantar  al  propio  pals  regfmenes  extrafios,  los  gobiemos 
centrales  hicieron  grav^tar  sobre  las  localidades  la  mayor  parte  de  las  caigas  de  la 
instruccidn  primaria,  sin  ver  que  el  gobiemo  local  era  deficiente,  que  existfan  abismos 
entre  razas  y  clases,  que  la  masa  de  la  poblaci6n  era  analfabeta  y  que,  ocultos  tras  el 
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velo  del  amor  por  la  educaci6n  pdblica,  acechaban  en  cada  juri8dicci6n  escolar  lo6 
IntereseB  de  secta  y  de  partido. 

La  r^la,  puee,  en  lo  relativo  a  los  factoree  de  que  venimos  ocupdndonos,  es,  a 
nuestro  joicio,  la  aiguiente:  mientras  m&B  desfavorablee  Be  preeenten  eetos  factores, 
mayor  debe  ser  el  control  que  el  estado  ejerza  aobre  la  enaefianza  y  mayor,  por  lo 
tanto,  la  cuota  con  que  contribuya  a  coetearla,  y,  a  la  In  versa,  mientras  m^  f  avorablee 
sean  aquellas  condiciones,  menos  neceaaria  ee  la  intervenci6n  del  Estado. 

Otra  cosa  es  tratdndose  de  determinar  la  proporci6n  en  que,  con  respecto  a  cada 
lodMidad  en  particular,  ban  de  dktribuirse  los  gastoe  entre  ella  y  el  Estado.  Las 
normas  seguidas  a  este  respecto  son  tambi^n  en  extremo  variadas  y  algunos  de  los 
planes  puestos  en  pr&ctica,  bastante  complejos.  En  general,  sin  embaigo,  o  las  locall- 
dades  (provincias,  departamentos,  comunas)  imponen  una  contribuci6n  especial  cuyo 
monto  fija  por  lo  comtin  el  Estado  y  ^ste,  sea  deduci^dolo  del  "fondo"  escolar,  de 
rentas  generales  o  de  un  impuesto  tambl^n  especial,  concurre  con  el  resto,  o  bien  el 
Estado  fija  la  cuota  que  dard  a  la  localidad  y  ^sta  se  procura  lo  que  falta. 

La  contribuci6n  del  Estado  es  determinada  s^6n  las  siguientes  bases,  empleadas 
singularmente  o  en  combinaci6n:  avaldo  de  la  propiedad  sujeta  a  impuesto,  pobla- 
ci6n  escolar,  matrfcula,  acdatencia  media,  ndmero  de  maestroe.  Se  observa  ya  tambi^ 
la  tendencia  a  destinar  sumas  especiales  para  ayudar  a  las  localidades  pobres— «  fin 
de  dar  a  bus  nifios  iguales  ventajas  que  a  todos  los  demas  del  pals— y  paia  premiar  a 
aqu^las  que,  en  proporcidn  a  bus  recursos,  gastan  particular  empefio  por  alcanzar  y 
aun  sobrepasar  el  minimum  de  las  exlgenclas  del  Estado.  El  estudio  comparative 
de  estoe  diversos  sistemas— omito  detallee  en  obsequio  a  la  brevedad — me  lleva  a 
concluir  que  el  censo  escolar,  la  asistencia  media  y  las  dos  bases  riltimamente  men- 
cionadas,  la  de  la  necesidad  y  la  del  esfuerzo— bases,  en  realidad,  la  una,  de  la  igualdad 
de  oportunidad  y  la  otra,  del  progreso — son,  entre  las  n<»mas  por  que  puede  r^lane  la 
contribuci6n  del  estado,  las  m&s  Mciles  de  aplicar,  las  mis  justas  y  las  que  mejor 
consultan  el  inter^  de  la  ensefianza. 

El  Estado  deberfa,  pues,  asignar  a  cada  comuna  (o  departamento) — deducidndola, 
sea  del  "fondo"  escolar,  si  existe,  o  de  impueBtos  especiales  o  simplemente  de  rentas 
generaleB,-~cierta  suma  por  alumno  de  poblaci6n  escolar  y  otraalgo  mayor  por  alumno 
de  asistencia  media,  y  obligarfa  a  los  municipios  (o  departamentos)  a  concunir  con 
una  suma  que  se  obtendria  principalmente  por  medio  de  impuestos  locales  especiales 
cuyo  monto  fijaria  el  Estado.  Este,  ademis,  concurrlrfa  con  una  cantidad  adicional 
al  costo  de  las  escuelas  en  aquellas  localidades  en  que  la  vida  es  excepcionalmente 
cara  o  diflcil;  ayudarfa  a  completar  bu  cuota  a  las  comunas  pobres,  y  premiarfa  con 
recursos  extraordlnarios  a  las  que,  en  proporci6n  a  los  medios  de  que  disponen,  hicieran 
sacrificios  por  el  mejoramiento  de  bus  escuelas.  Comisiones  especiales  estudiarfan 
las  condiciones  de  las  diversas  localidades  y  recomendarian  a  aqu^as  que,  por  cual- 
quiera  de  esoe  capftulos  merecieran  atenci6n  del  gobiemo  central,  fijando,  al  mismo 
tiempo,  la  suma  adicional  que  ^ste  deberfa  destinar  a  cada  una.  El  Estado,  final- 
mente,  garantizarfa  los  empr^stitos  que  las  Municipalidades  levantaran  con  el  objeto 
de  cubrir  bu  cuota  tratindose  de  gastos  extraordlnarios  considerables,  como  la  cons* 
trucci6n  de  edificios  escolares  y  otros. 

B.  El  Caso  ds  Ghilb. 

I.  ANTBGSDBNTB8. 

La  norma  que  se  ha  propuesto  relativa  a  la  proporcionalidad,  carecerfa  de  aplicaci6n, 
aun  aproximada,  tratdndose  de  aquelloe  pafses  como  Chile  en  que  impera  un  regimen 
totalmente  centralizado  y  que,  convencidos  de  las  ventajas  del  fiistema  mixto,  proce- 
dieran  a  imponer  a  las  localidades  la  obligaci6n  de  contribuir  al  sostenimiento  de  la 
primera  ensefianza.  La  implantaci6n  de  un  sistema  semejante  al  que  hemes  consi- 
derado  ideal,  faltando  las  condiciones  necesariaa  para  su  correcto  funcionamiento, 
podrfa  producir— hay  de  ello  ejemploe,  lo  hemes  visto — desastroeos  resultados. 
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Chile,  nacido  a  la  vida  independiente— como  la  generalidad  de  mis  hennanas  de 
Hiapano- America — sin  otras  escuelaa  que  unas  pocas — pocas  e  inadecuadaa — ^particu- 
lares  o  costeadas  por  loe  cabildos  o  por  comunidades  religiosas,  pafl6  la  Infancia  de  su 
libertad  bajo  el  regimen  de  admini8traci6n  local  en  materia  de  instniccidn  primarta. 
La  tendencia  del  Estado  a  intervenir  en  las  escuelas  es,  sin  embargo,  evidente  desde 
el  principio:  se  manifiesta  por  piimera  vez  en  el  decreto  de  13  de  Junio  de  1813,  que 
pretende  hacer  obligatoiio  en  las  localidades  el  establecimiento  de  escuelas  gratuitaa 
para  varones  y  nifias;  se  acenttia  y  toma  caracteres  definidoe  en  la  Constitucidn  vig^ite 
de  1833,  al  declararse  en  ella  que  ''la  educacidn  pdblica  ee  una  atenci6n  prefereflle 
del  Goblemo"  i  que  "habr&  una  Superintendencia  de  educaci6n  pdblica,  a  cuyo 
cargo  estard  la  inspecci6n  de  la  ensefianza  nacional  y  su  direcci6n,  bajo  la  autoridad 
del  Gobiemo." 

La  pobreza  del  Eraiio  no  permiti6,  sin  embargo,  al  Estado  contribuir  desde  el 
comienzo  al  sostenimiento  de  la  instruccidn  piimaria  y  justificar  asf  su  intervenci^n 
en  lo  que  a  las  escuelas  se  refiere.  Pero,  a  medlda  que  crecieron  sua  recursos,  empezo 
a  echar  sobre  sus  hombros  la  tarea.  Sus  cuotas,  muy  modestas  al  principio  ($7,717 
en  1830),  fueron  elev&ndoee  afio  a  afio  en  tal  proporci6n  que  pronto,  no  sdlo  igualaion, 
sino  aun  superaron  a  loe  apcntes  locales.  Y  a  la  vez  que  aumentaba  la  contribucidn  del 
Estado,  y  con  ella  la  intervenci6n  de  6ste  en  el  gobiemo  de  las  escuelas,  la  contribu- 
cidn local  dlsminuia  hasta  Uegar  a  ser,  ya  en  1882,  en  que  las  Municipaltdades  con- 
currieron,  por  t^rmino  medio,  apenas  con  un  2.66  por  ciento  de  sus  rentas,  completa- 
mente  ineficaz,  y  algunos  alios  m^  tarde,  a  pesar  de  las  disposiciones  expresas  de  la 
Iegi6laci6n,  casi  absolutamente  nula. 

'  La  centralizaci6n  administratava  y  dedirecci6n  habfa,  por  lo  dem&s,  marchado  para- 
lela  con  el  aumento  de  la  contrlbuci6n  del  Gobiemo  y — debe  decirse — ^tambi^n  con  la 
creciente  indiferencia  de  los  poderes  locales  por  la  suerte  de  las  escuelas.  La  Ley 
Oig&nica  de  1860  establecid  definltivamente  la  ensefianza  primaria  bajo  la  in- 
specci6n  del  Estado,  y  el  Reglamento  General  de  Instniccidn  Primaria  de  1898 
borrd  los  tiltimos  rastros  de  la  intervenci6n  local. 

£s  prectsamente  con  motive  de  aquella  citada  ley  de  1860,  o  m^  bien  con  moUvo 
de  los  proyectos  que  la  precedieron,  que  se  di8cuti6  en  Chile  el  problema  de  la  renta  y 
administraci6n  escolares.  Tanto  el  ilustre  publicista  don  Jos^  Victorino  Lastarria 
como  el  que  habfa  de  ser  despu6s  gran  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica,.  don  Manuel 
Montt,  autores  respectivamente  de  un  proyecto  y  de  un  contra-proyecto  de  Ley 
Org&nica,  sostenfan  que  las  localidades  debian  concurrir  al  mantenimiento  de  las 
escuelas;  pero,  al  paso  que  el  primero  opinaba  que  no  debfan  crearse  impuestos 
especiales  para  ese  objeto  y  que  ''en  lospalses  j6venes''  la  educaddn  primaria  es 
atenci6n  que  incumbe  m^  bien  al  Estado  que  a  los  poderes  locales,  el  segundo, 
inspirado  en  Sarmiento  y,  a  trav^  de  ^te,  en  el  ejemplo  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  era 
partidario  a  la  vez  del  impuesto  especial  y  del  regimen  exclusivamente  local  desde  el 
ptmto  de  vista  administrative  y  financiero,  bajo  la  superior  direcci6n,  eso  si,  del 
Estado.  La  ley  aprobada  (fu6  propuesta  por  el  sefior  Montt  durante  su  gobiemo) 
concluy6  por  sancionar  el  sistema  mix  to  y  por  eetablecer  el  impuesto  especial.  En  sa 
Tltulo  II,  De  la  Renta,  articulo  12,  dice  esta  Ley  que  la  instracci6n  primaria  debe 
ser  coeteada: 

"P.  Con  la  Buma  que  el  Tesoro  Nacional  aplicar&  anualmente  a  este  objeto. 

"2^.  Con  las  cantidades  que  de  bus  propias  rentas  destinariLn  anualmente  al  mismo 
fin  las  Municipalidades. 

"3**.  Con  el  producto  de  las  fundaciones,  donaciones  y  multas  aplicadas  a  la 
instracddn  primaria,  y  con  el  de  las  mandas  forzosas  que  se  recaudaren  en  cada 
departamento. 

"4®.  Con  el  producto  de  una  contribuci6n  que  se  establecer&  con  este  dnico  y 
exclusivo  objeto,  y  cuyas  bases  se  fijardn  por  una  ley,  ya  de  una  manera  general,  ya  de 
una  manera  especial,  para  cada  provincia  o  departamento.'' 
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Se  reconoci6,  adem^,  en  la  miama  Ley,  la  participaci6n  de  los  municipios  en  la 
admini6tiaci6n  de  la  inBtrucci6n  primaria,  eetableci^ndoee,  sf,  al  mismo  tiempo,  que 
8U  vigilancia  y  direccuSn  correepondfa  a  una  Inspeccldn  compuesta  de  un  Inspector 
General  y  de  ViaLtadores  provinciales  nombrados  por  el  Preddente  de  la  Repdblica. 
Las  Municipalidades  podlan  designar  comiaiones  encaigadas  del  cuidado  y  vigilancia 
de  las  escuelas,  pero  sin  facultades  para  alterar  las  reglas  prescritas  por  la  Inspecci6n. 

De  las  cuatro  fuentes  de  rentas  indicadas  en  el  citado  artfculo  12,  la  segunda,  como 
se  ha  visto,  disminuyd  progresivamente  hasta  llegar  a  ser  nula;  la  tercera  nunca 
produjo  gran  cosa,  y  la  cuarta,  condicionada  como  se  hallaba  por  la  expedici6n  de  una 
ley  posterior,  que  hasta  ahora  no  se  dicta,  ha  quedado  simplemente  en  el  papel.  Es 
la  primera  de  estas  fuentes,  se  ha  dicho  tambi^n  ya,  la  dnica  de  que  se  derivan  hoy 
dia  los  fondos  para  el  sostenimiento  y  fomento  de  las  escuelas. 

Las  disposiciones  ref  erentes  a  la  administracidn  local  y  a  las  prerrogativas  de  cuidado 
y  vigilancia  que  la  Ley  reconocia  a  los  municipios,  han  quedado,  lo  repetimos,  abolidas 
de  hecho,  parte  en  virtud  de  disposiciones  posteriores  (Reglamffito  de  18d8),  y  sobre 
todo  en  raz6n  de  la  incapaddad  y  de  la  desidia  de  los  poderes  comunales  para  ejercer 
tales  funciones. 

n.  HAaA  LA  DE8CSNTRALIZAa6N. 

Hoy  por  hoy,  sin  embargo,  se  considers  necesario  recurrir  de  nuevo  a  los  municipios: 
tal  es,  por  lo  menos,  la  opim6n  del  actual  Gobiemo,  manifestada  en  oca8i6n  solemne — 
en  la  se8i6n  de  apertura  del  Gongreso  el  P  de  Junio  de  1914 — por  boca  del  primer 
magistrado  de  la  Naddil.  Y  esa  necesidad  nace  sobre  todo  de  la  urgenda  de  crear  a  la 
ensefianza  nuevos  recursos,  a  fin  de  llegv  pronto  al  establecuniento  en  forma  eficaz 
de  la  educaci6n  primaria  obligatoria.  Pero  el  problema  no  esficil.  En  efecto, 
^c6mo  implantar  de  hecho  el  regimen  mixto  en  on  pais  donde  las  localidades  han 
perdido  ya  la  tradici6n — la  costumbre,  dirlamoe — de  contribuir  al  sostonimiento  de 
la  instruccidn  primaria  y  de  colaborar  en  su  adminbtzaci6n?  ^G6mo  implantarlo  sin 
exponer  a  las  escuelas  y  a  los  maestros  a  la  influencia  malaana  del  sectarismo,  del 
partidarismo  y  aun  de  los  prejuicios  de  dase?  La  respuesta  no  puede  ser  sine  una: 
proceder  a  una  de8centralizaci6n  gradual  y  paulatina. 

No  se  podrd,  i>or  el  memento,  dar  a  las  Municipalidades  poderes  de  vigilancia  y 
administraddn  sobre  los  servidoe  corrientes  de  las  escuelas,  ni  imponer  a  los 
habitantes  de  las  comunas  caigas  nuevas  que  la  fadta  de  h^ito  les  haria  sentir 
pesadas.  Pero  servidoe  auxiliares,  de  esos  que  en  flisteTOas  educativos  aun  no  bien 
desaxTollados  pasan  por  extraordinarios,  podrfan  muy  bien  quedar  desde  luego 
aiempre  bajo  la  superior  direcd6n  del  Gobiemo, y  con  sujed6n  alas  normas  que  ^ste 
dictaia,  en  manos  de  las  comunas.  Tales  serfan,  por  ejemplo,  las  escuelas  de 
instrucddn  primaria  y  de  perfecdonamiento  para  adolescentes  y  adultos-^ue  unoa 
pocos  municipios,  el  muy  progresista  de  Goncepci6n,  entre  otros,  sostienen  ya  en  la 
actualidad — campos  de  juego,  asistencia  a  los  nifios  necesitados,  bibliotecas  popularee^ 
etc.  De  cargo  de  los  munidpios  podrfan  ser  tambi^n  la  dotad6n  de  talleres  de 
economfa  dom^stica  para  las  escuelas  de  nifias  y  de  trabajos  manuales  para  las  de 
varones.  Por  dltimo,  convendria  imx>oner  taml^^n  a  las  comunas  la  obligad6n  de 
oeder  terrenes  para  escuelas  y  la  de  contribuir,  garantizando  el  Estado  los  empr^titoe 
que  para  el  case  levantaran,  con  un  50  por  dento  al  coeto  de  la  edificad6n  escolar  en 
104  leflpectivos  teiritoiios. 

Los  fondos  necesarios  para  estos  gastos  podrfan  las  Munidpalidades  deducirlos  de 
8us  rentas  generales,  u  obtonerlos  cobrando  parte  del  impuesto  adicional  de  haberes 
que  percibe  ahora  temporalmente  el  Gobiemo,  una  vez  que  ^te  lo  suspenda,  o  bien 
cobrando  lisa  y  Uanamente  el  impuesto  personal  de  uno  a  tres  pesos — otra  dispo6ici6n 
relativa  a  rentas  escolares  que  ha  quedado  hasta  aquf  en  el  papel — a  que  les  da 
derecho,  en  bus  artfculos  35  y  36,  la  Ley  de  Organizad6n  y  Atribudones  de  las 
MunidpalidadeB  y  que  ^ta  quiere  se  destinen  exdusivamente  a  la  ensefianza  primaria. 

A  medida  que  las  localidades  se  habituaran  a  sufragar  estos  gastos  y  credera  su 
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interns  por  las  escueiaa,  que  aumentara  la  cultura  general  y  el  poder  municipal  ae 
robusteciera  y  perf eccionara,  irf  an  creciendo  la  cuota  y  las  atribuciones  administiativaa 
comunales,  hasta  llegar  a  ver  realizado  alguna  vez  ese  equilibrio  ideal  de  responsabili- 
dad  y  cooperaci6n  entire  el  poder  central  y  el  local,  a  que  tienden  hoy  los  esfuerzos  de 
los  pueblos  m&B  cultos  de  la  tierra. 

CONGLU8IONES. 
A.  El  Pboblkma  in  Obnxbal. 

1.  Conviene  que  la  instrucci6n  primaria  sea  sostenida  mediante  el  concuno  de  las 
dos  entidades  que  deben  tener  parte  en  su  dLrecci6n,  el  Estado  y  las  comunidades 
locales. 

2.  Se  reconoce  como  ventajosa  la  tendencia  que  manifiestan  los  pafses  de  regimen 
mixto  cuyos  sisten^  de  educaci6n  son  dignos  de  estudio,  a  aumentar  la  cuota  con 
que  el  Estado  contribuye  al  sostenimiento  de  las  escuelas  primarias,  hasta  hacer  que 
ella  equilibre  a  la  que  al  mismo  objeto  destinan  las  localidades. 

3.  En  la  prdctica,  al  fijar  en  cada  pafs  la  proporci6n  en  que  el  gobiemo  central  y  los 
poderes  locales  han  de  contribuir  al  sostenimiento  de  las  escuelas,  deber&n  tomarae 
en  cuenta  las  condiciones  nactonales,  o  sea  el  grade  de  cultura  general,  el  hibito  de 
contribuir  directamente  al  sostenimiento  de  la  instrucci6n  primaria,  la  eficacia  del 
gobiemo  local,  el  grade  de  evoluci6n  democrdtica,  la  homogeneidad  de  razas  y  el  grado 
en  que  las  diferencias  sectarias  y  de  partido  apasionanalos  ciudadanos  y  determinan 
su  actitud  frente  a  los  problemas  de  ensefianza. 

4.  La  cuota  del  Estado  a  cada  una  de  las  unidades  subordinadas  de  gobiemo  debe 
fijarse  sobre  las  siguientes  bases:  censo  escolar,  asistenda  media,  necesidad  y  esfuerzo. 

B.  El  Caso  dx  Chile. 

1.  En  Chile,  conviene  implantar  el  sistema  mixto  en  materia  de  sostenimiento  de 
escuelas  primarias,  pero  en  forma  gradual  y  paulatina. 

2.  Deberlan  ser  desde  luego  de  cargo  de  los  municipios,  sujetdndose  a  las  normas 
generales  que  el  Gobiemo  dictara,  las  escuelas  de  instracci6n  primaria  y  de  perfec- 
cionamiento  para  adolescentes  y  adultos,  los  campos  de  juego,  las  bibliotecas  populares, 
la  asistencia  a  los  nifios  necesitados,  las  dotaciones  de  talleres  de  Economfa  Dom6stica 
para  escuelas  de  nifias  y  de  Trabajos  Manuales  para  escuelas  de  hombres.  Deberfan 
las  comunas  contribuir,  adem^,  con  el  terrene  para  edificios  escolares  y  un  50  per 
ciento  del  valor  de  la  constmcddn  de  estos  tiltimos. 

3.  A  medida  que  aumentara  la  eficacia  del  gobiemo  local  y  se  desarroUaran  las 
demds  condiciones  favorables  a  la  plenitud  del  regimen  mixto,  convendria  elevar  la 
cuota  de  las  municipalidades  y  conferir  a  ^tas  atribuciones  m^  amplias. 
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LA  INSTRUCaON  PtBUCA  EN  EL  PARAGUAY. 

Pot  JUAN  F.  PfiREZ, 

Seereiano  del  Ministerio  de  Tnttraeddn  Pikhlica  del  Paraguay. 

Antbcbdentbs  t  Gknbralidadss. 

La  instrucci6ii  pdblica  ha  existido  felizmente  en  el  Paraguay  ya  desde  los  tiempoB 
del  coloniaje  y  86I0  ha  sufiido  interrupcionee  seiudbles  en  las  ^pocas  de  anormalidad 
consiguientes  al  primer  peHodo  de  la  Independencia,  primero  bajo  la  laiga  dictadura 
vitalicia  del  Dr.  Francia  y  luego  a  caiua  de  la'  guerra  de  1865-70.  Un  minucioso  y 
documentado  eetudio  sobre  el  particular  puede  verse  en  el  No.  10  adjunto  (Anexo  A) 
de  la  Revista  del  Instituto  Paraguayo,  instituci6n  a  la  que  el  suscrito  tiene  el  honor  de 
representar  en  este  Congieso.  Acompafio  este  estudio  de  uno  de  los  mis  reputados 
investigadores  de  historia  patria  en  nuestro  pais  por  los  interesantes  datos  documentales 
que  contiene  y  que  demuestran  el  estado  relativamente  avanzado  de  la  cultura  general 
en  el  Paraguay,  ya  en  los  dlas  del  coloniaje,  y  especialmente  en  los  primeros  dlas  de  la 
Independencia,  bajo  el  progresista  gobiemo  de  la  primera  junta  y  en  el  de  don  Carlos 
Antonio  L6pez. 

Terminada  la  guerra  que  dej6  el  pais  en  escombros,  una  de  las  primeras  preocuiMiciones 
de  los  gobiemos  subsiguientes  fu6  la  de  restaurar  las  instituciones  de  la  instrucci6n 
pl&blica  que  en  el  Paraguay  ha  eetado  siempre  sostenida  y  dirigida  por  el  Estado,  salvo 
en  un  breve  intervale  en  que  estuvo  a  cargo  de  las  comunas  mientras  se  reorganizaba 
la  admini6traci6n  pdblica  si  bien  no  por  eso  hayan  dejado  de  contribuir  voluntaria- 
mente  a  impulsarla  algunos  municipios. 

Normalizada  la  vida  nacional,  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  ha  vuelto  a  recuperar  su 
progresi6n  ascendente  y  no  se  omiten  esfuerzos  por  que  bus  beneficios  alcancen  a  los 
moradores  de  los  m^  apartados  rincones  del  territorio  nacional,  multiplic&ndose 
incesantemente  para  ello  el  ndmero  de  las  escuelas  primarias  graduadas  y  normales, 
mejorando  sus  instalaciones  y  material,  reformando  convenientemente  sus  planes  de 
estudios,  iniciando  la  ensefianza  profesional  y  poniendo  igualmente  los  programas  de 
la  ensefianza  secundaria  y  superior  en  armonla  con  los  adelantos  alcanzados  en  tan 
importantes  materias  i>or  los  paises  que  marchan  a  la  cabeza  del  movimiento  cientffico 
contempor&neo  en  todo  aquello  que  es  adaptable  a  nuestras  modalidades  y  circuns- 
tancias  propias. 

A.  IN8TRnoa6N  ELEMENTAL. 

La  Con8tituci6n  Nacional  dispone  en  sus  declaraciones  generales  (Cap.  I,  art.  8)  que 
"la  educacidn  primaria  ser&  obligatoria  y  de  atenci6n  preferente  del  Gobiemo,"  sin 
perjuido,  bien  entendido»  de  la  "libertad  de  ensefiar  y  aprender"  que  consagra  el 
art.  18  al  hablar  de  los  derechos  y  garantfas  de  que  gozan  todos  los  habitantes  del  pais 
(Cap.  II).  En  consonancia  con  esta  dispodcidn  de  la  carta  fundamental  y  con  el 
wiwtoina.  cLo  onsefianza  adoptado  tradicionalmente  en  el  pals,  el  Congreso  ha  dictado 
leyes  espedales,  particularmente  en  los  tUtimos  afios,  para  hacer  efectiva  la  asistenda 
escolar  obligatoria  con  medidas  coerdtivas  para  los  padres  o  encaigados  de  los  remisos 
en  el  cumplimiento  de  este  deber. 

El  Dr.  don  Eusebio  Ayala,  ex-ministro  de  Instrucddn  Pt&blica  y  actual  del^ado  del 
Gobiemo  del  Paraguay,  ha  propuesto  iiltimamente  un  proyecto  de  ley  que  se  halla  en 
estudio,  para  completar  la  organizad6n  de  las  institudones  de  la  in8tracd6n  p6bllca, 
y  en  el  que  se  define  lo  que  debe  entenderse  y  tenerse  por  el  mfnimnm  de  instmcddn 
primaria  obligatoria  a  que  se  refiere  la  recordada  prescripci6n  constitucional.  Esta 
debe  limitarae  a  las  nociones  mis  indispensables  para  la  vida  que  es  posible  y  se  debe 
pfopordonar  a  todos  los  habitantes  de  un  pais,  o  al  mayor  nfimero  de  los  mismos,  y 
que  constituyen  como  el  ndcleo  central,  por  asf  dedrlo,  como  la  primera  c^lulade  los 
conocimientos,  destinada  a  servir  de  asiento  ya  sea  a  la  instrucci6n  secundaria,  pro- 
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fesional  o  superior,  mediante  el  adecuado  desarroUo  y  culUvo  de  las  nociones  elemen- 
tales,  0  cuando  menos,  para  las  m^  primordiales  necesidadee  de  la  existencia  social. 

La  instnicci6n  primaria  propiamente  dicha  no  debe  tener,  segdn  esto,  nlngdn  fin 
especial  determinado,  sin6  el  de  proporcionar  al  cerebro  los  primeros  rudimentQa 
para  deletrear  despu^s  el  libro  de  las  ciencias,  de  las  artes  y  de  las  profesiones  en  sos 
diferentes  ramos  y  grades. 

La  instrucci6n  primaria  en  el  Paraguay  se  halla  servida  por  los  siguientes  oiganiamos: 
Escuela  normal  (mixta)  para  la  formaci6n  del  magisterio  destinado  a  las  eecuelas 
elementales  y  graduadas;  escuelas  normales  rurales  para  la  formaci6n  del  magisterio 
de  los  grados  inferiores  de  campafia  (tambi^n  mixtas);  escuelas  graduadas  de  primera 
y  de  segunda  clase,  de  las  que  funcionan  varias  en  la  capital  y  en  los  principalee 
pueblos  del  interior;  escuelas  elementalas  de  varias  categorfas  segtin  la  importancia 
de  las  localidades,  en  la  capital  y  campafia;  escuelas  rurales  superiores  e  inferioies  y 
escuelas  nocturnas  para  nifios  (varones  exclusivamente)  y  adultos.  En  las  escuelas 
graduadas  elementales  y  rurales  la  ensefianza  no  es  mixta,  d&ndose  de  mafiana  a  las 
nifias  y  de  tarde  a  los  varones,  generalmente  por  personal  distinto  para  cada  una,  y 
son  todas  muy  concurridas. 

Por  lo  que  respecta  al  plan  de  estudios  de  las  mismas,  decfa  el  mensaje  presidencial 
al  Honorable  Congreso  Legislative,  al  inaugurar  sus  sesiones  del  afio  pr6ximo  pasado 
(1914): 

Un  proerama  minimo  tiene  que  existir,  conforme  a  las  circunstancias  y  posi- 
bilidaoes  ael  pals,  que  sea  el  patr6n  de  la  educaci6n  comdn,  dijimoe  hace  un  afio,  y, 
hoy.  consecuentes  con  este  pensamiento,  hemes  de  anotar  lo  siguiente: 

£1  actual  plan  de  estudios  de  instrucci6n  primaria  se  encuentra  inspirado  en  el 
sistema  integral  de  educaci6n.  pregonado  como  satisfactorio  pew*  la  pedagogfa  de 
nuestros  dias,  pero  al  que  le  falta  fomentar  el  espfritu  de  generalizaci6n  y  el  h&bito 
de  la  investigacidn,  que,  en  el  nifio  se  forma  s61o  con  la  ooservaci6n  personal  meto- 
dizada  y  constante. 

Desde  este  punto  de  vista  la  mis  grande  aspiiaci6n  didictica  es  sintetizar  los 
conocimientoe  para  reducir  su  masa  y  perfeccionar  los  procedimientos  con  el  fin  de 
acortar  el  camino.  Abarcar  de  una  mirada  un  campo  in&s  o  menos  vasto  de  la  natu- 
ndeza,  es  un  obieto  digno  de  nuestra  conquista. 

El  secrete  de  la  educaci6n  no  esti  en  recaxgar  la  memoria  del  nifio  con  infonnaciones 
inacabables  planeadas  en  extensos  piogramas  analfticos  que  responden  gnduidmente 
a  otns  tantas  asignatuias,  y  que  aparecen  ante  la  vista  inexpcffta  del  nifio  como  im 
laberinto  cuyas  conexiones  desconoce,  aun  despu^s  de  finauzar  el  ciclo  coirespon- 
diente  de  la  ensefianza,  "sine  en  excitar  una  cunosidad  ampliay  vuiada,  dar  al  nifio 
el  saber  seguro  y  bien  fundado,  del  cual  nacer&  un  dia  una  volunted  firme  y  deddida." 

Reducir,  pues,  agropando  en  sus  puntos  generales  de  contacto,  los  conocimientos 
que  deben  servir  de  fuente  a  la  ensefianza  primaria,  es  hBcer  un  plan  generalizador 
en  sus  fines. 

En  este  punto,  el  trabajo  de  modificaci6n  completa  del  plan  de  estudios  primarios 
est4  tocando  a  su  t^nnino,  y  una  comisi^n  de  prof  esionales  en  la  materia  dictaminaii 
sobre  esta  compleja  cuesti6n  de  nuestra  oiganizaci6n  general  de  ensefianza. 

Nuestra  raza  qued6  desmedrada  a  consecuencia  de  la  gran  tragedia,  y  necesario  es 
crear  los  6rganos  sociales  que  restauren  las  eneigfas  perdidas  de  esta  generaci6n  para 
que  ella  engendre  ciudadanos  capaces  de  constituir  un  pueblo  sano,  fuerte  y  vigo- 
roBO. 

Y  este  pensamiento  debe  alimentar  el  fondo  de  todo  programa  de  reformas  peda- 
g6gicas  y  sociales. 

La  comi8i6n  de  la  referenda  (constitufda  por  el  Director  General  de  Escuelas  don 
Manuel  Riquelme  y  el  Director  de  la  Escuela  Normal  de  la  Capital  don  Juan  R. 
Dahlquist)  se  expidi6  a  fines  del  mismo  afio,  y  en  conformidad  a  las  ideas  expuestas 
por  el  ministro  del  ramo  prenombrado,  el  plan  de  estudios  de  la  ensefianza  primaria 
ha  side  objeto  de  unaimportantereforma  que  ha  empezado  a  entrar  en  vigencia  desde 
el  presente  afio  escolar  de  1915  y  que,  s^fin  queda  dicho,  se  inspira  en  las  nuevas  orien- 
taciones  aconsejadas  por  la  pedagogfa  modema,  en  forma  a  proporcionar  una  ense- 
fianza m&s  provechosa  y  mds  adaptadaa  la  tiema  mentalidad  de  la  nifiez,  haci^ndola 
preferentemente  objetiva  e  intuitiva  y  suprimiendo  el  considerable  recaxgo  de  asig- 
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Daturas  con  el  que  solo  se  consigue  abrumar  loe  ceiebroe  infantilefi  cuando  n6  inutili- 
zarlos  para  despu^s. 

Este  nuevo  plan  de  estudioB  para  laa  eacuelaa  primarias  de  la  Repdblica,  cuyo 
ejemplar  se  incluye  (Anexo  B),  ha  merecido  honrosaa  referencias  y  ha  obtenido  el 
primer  lugar  en  una  reciente  encuesta  sobre  m^todoe  de  instaruccidn  elemental,  organi- 
zada  por  la  Direccidn  (jeneral  de  Eacuelaa  de  la  provincia  de  Buenos  Aires,  aegdn 
puede  verae  en  la  Revista  de  Educacci6n  de  La  Plata,  publicaci6n  oficial  de  aqu^Ua, 
en  el  ndmero  correspondiente  al  mes  de  octubre  dltimo. 

En  el  adjunto  folleto  explicativo  se  contiene  la  8oluci6n  pr&ctica  a  varias  de  las 
cuestiones  que  sobre  instnicci^n  elemental  enuncia  el  programa  del  Gongreso,  al 
menos  por  lo  que  al  Paraguay  respecta. 

Oomo  complemento  de  las  instituciones  de  instrucci6n  primaria  en  el  mismo,  pueden 
mencionarse:  las  conferencias  semanales  al  magisterio  sobre  m^todos  de  instruccidn; 
la  formaci6n  de  una  bibUoteca  y  museo  pedag<igico  para  el  estudio  de  los  textos  y 
materiales  de  ensefianza  y  obras  de  consul ta  sobre  la  materia;  la  formaci6n  de  biblio- 
tecas  populares;  la  implantaci6n  de  granjas  agrfcolas  anexaa  a  las  escuelas  rurales; 
ley  de  jubilacl6n  especial  para  los  maestros  de  escuelas;  becas  para  estudiantes  nor- 
males,  etc. 

La  prenaa  nacinal,  al  uniaono  y  a  la  par  de  los  poderea  ptiblicoe,  consagra  a  la  edu- 
caci6n  popular  deddida  y  valiosa  cooperaci6n. 

El  nuevo  proyecto  de  iDstrucci6n  pdblica  propende  a  hacer  m^  efectiva  la  difusidn 
de  la  instniccidn  elemental  en  el  sentido  de  que  las  instituciones  de  educaciiSn  pii- 
maria  superior  (eacuelaa  graduadas)  se  costeen  por  los  municiplos  de  mayor  poblaci6n 
e  inportancia  que  son  los  que  diaponen  de  mayorea  facilidadea  para  au  aoatenimiento. 
Pero  haata  la  fecha  eat^  todaa  indiatintamente  coateadaa  por  el  Eatado,  aalvo  laa  de 
can&cter  puramente  particular. 

Ea  djgno  de  hacer  notar  que  la  inatrucci^n  primaiia,  eficasmente  fomentada  por  loa 
pr6cere8  de  la  primera  junta  gubemativa  institufda  a  raiz  de  la  Independencia  y 
deapu^  bajo  el  gobiemo  del  primer  L6peE,  eataba  tan  deaaiioUada  en  el  Paraguay 
antes  de  la  guerra  (1865-1870)  que  au  poblacidn  figuiaba  ventajoaamente  entre  las  de 
mis  avanzada  cultura  en  el  Rfo  de  la  Plata  en  eaa  ^poca,  tanto  por  el  ntimeio  de  laa 
eacuelaa  pdblicaa  como  por  el  grade  de  inatniccidn  que  en  laa  miamaa  ae  daba  y  por  el 
car&cter  obligatorio  de  la  enaeiianza  que  habla  aide  implantada  en  dl  aun  antea  que 
en  muchoa  palaea  europeoa.    ( V^aae  a  eete  piopdaito  el  Anexo  A.) 

Loa  pioblemaa  educadonalea  en  el  Paraguay  han  vuelto  a  ocupar  un  aitb  pieferente 
en  laa  preocupacicmea  del  gobiemo  y  del  pueblo  miamo  que  ae  afanan  de  conauno  por 
la  difuaiiSa  de  la  enaefianza,  como  lo  pnieba  el  hecho  de  que  caai  todoe  loa  vecindaiioa 
oiganizan  auacnpcionea  voluntadaa  para  la  conatrucci^  de  modemoe  edificioa  eaco- 
laree,  adecuadoa  adem^  a  laa  exigendaa  del  cllma. 

Algunoa  maeatroe  normalea  recibidoa  en  el  Paraguay,  aiguen  curaoa  de  perfecdo- 
namiento  en  el  exterior.  El  magiateiio,  nacional  en  au  totalidad,  eat4  llamado  a 
deaempefiar  una  f  unci6n  importante  en  la  labor  reconatructiva  del  pafa. 

La  inatruccidn  pdblica  elemental  ae  halla  al  inmediato  cargo  de  una  cOTporaci6n 
denominada  "Oonsejo  Nacional  de  Educaci6n"  y  de  una  Direcci<Sn  General  de 
Eacuelaa.  Hay  el  proyecto  de  unificar  loa  diversos  grades  e  inatitudonea  de  inatruc- 
ci6n  p6blica,  centralizdndolas  bajo  la  dependenda  de  una  aola  corporad6n. 

B.  instbuockSn  ssgundabia. 

La  instrucci6n  aecundaria  ha  exiatido  en  el  pais  desde  fines  del  siglo  18  y  Bubsi8ti6 
durante  la  ^poca  de  la  Independencia  con  las  mismas  intermitencias  y  vicisitudes 
que  han  quedado  expuestas  al  hablar  de  la  instnicci6n  primaria.  "En  la  epoca  con- 
temporinea,  el  principal  establecimiento  de  este  g^nero  empez6  a  funcionar  en  la 
capital  de  la  Repliblica  creado  por  ley  del  4  de  enero  de  1877  por  el  entonces  ministro 
de  Instniccidn  Pdblica  Dr.  don  Benjamin  Aceval,  distinguido  hombre  pdblico  que 
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desempefid  tambi^n  en  Norte  America  la  importante  misidn  de  representante  diplo- 
m&dco  del  Paraguay  cuando  el  arbitraje  intemacional  que  termind  con  el  laudo  del 
Preaidente  Rutherford  Hayee,  y  i\x6  m&a  tarde  director  de  dicho  eetablecimiento  de 
ensefianza. 

£ste  constaba  de  un  curso  denominado  ''preparatorio"  para  el  ingreso  al  miflno, 
dada  la  falta  de  eecuelas  graduadas  y  lo  deficiente  de  la  enaeflLanza  primaria  en  aqueUa 
^poca — curso  hoy  suprimido  por  innecesario — y  de  otros  seis  de  un  afio  de  dura- 
ci6n  cada  uno. 

'^Este  instituto,  dice  el  estudio  mencionado,  es  el  origen  de  la  ilustraci6n  general 
del  pueblo.    De  61  salieron  y  edguen  saliendo  casi  todoe  loe  intelectualee  del  pais. ' ' 

Al  crearM  mia  tarde  la  Universidad  Nacional  (1889),  por  la  ley  reviaada  del  18  de 
octubre  de  1892,  se  crearon  tambi^n  otros  colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza  en  las  j»inci- 
pales  poblaciones  de  la  Repdblica,  todo  bajo  la  direcci6n  de  una  corporaci6n  denomi- 
nada  ''Gonsejo  Secundario  y  Superior,"  con  su  correspondiente  rectorado  y  dtrec- 
ciones. 

El  plan  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  parcialmente  retocado  en  sus  detalles,  Ui6  objeto 
de  una  primera  reforma  general  en  1903,  a  propuesta  de  su  director,  el  Dr.  Manuel 
Franco,  quien  desempefid  mis  tarde  el  ministerio  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica.  Dichs 
reforma  cuya  exposicidn  explicativa  tambidn  se  acompafia  (Anexo  C)  preparaba  la 
tendencia  a  la  bifurcaci6n  en  los  estudios  mediante  la  institucidn  de  loe  doe  dclos  en 
la  ensefianza  que  se  propone  completar  el  actual  jefe  de  la  instrucci6n  pdblica,  don 
Belisario  Rivarola,  para  lo  cual  ha  encaigado  al  actual  director  del  eetablecimiento, 
Dr.  Bruno  P.  Guggiari,  el  proponer  la  reforma  complementaria,  de  acuerdo  con  las 
ideas  expuestas  en  los  dltimos  mensajes  y  memorias  sobre  la  materia  y  con  las  nuevaa 
tendencias  y  orientaciones  que  enpiezan  a  predominar  en  esta  importante  rama  de  la 
instrucci6n  pdblica. 

El  nuevo  plan  de  estudios  que  con  pocas  variantes  entrar&  en  vigencia  pr6xima- 
mente,  es  en  resumen  el  que  se  consigna  en  el  cuadro  ad  junto  (Anexo  D). 

El  sistema  de  la  ensefianza  ha  sido  objeto  tambl^n  de  modificaciones  recientes 
propuestas  por  el  mismo  director  prenombrado,  implant&ndose  las  pruebas  escritas 
mensuales,  cuyos  resultados  se  comunican  a  los  padres  del  estudiante,  y  los  ex&menes 
escritos  de  fin  de  curso,  a  m&a  de  los  orales,  todo  lo  cual  se  ha  empezado  a  implantar 
desde  el  presente  curso  acad^mico. 

El  pensamiento  fundamental  de  esta  innovaci6n  es  intensificar  los  conocimientoe 
adquiridos  en  la  primera  ensefianza  para  los  que  quieran  elevar  el  grade  de  su  nivel 
intelectual  y  cultural,  en  un  primer  ciclo  que  puede  llamarse  complementario  de 
aqu^lla,  con  nociones  generales  cuya  duraci6n  es  de  cuatro  afios  y  encaminar  para  las 
carreras  superiores  en  un  segundo  ciclo  que  puede  llamarse  preparatorio  o  intermedio 
y  cuya  duraci6n  es  de  tres  afios,  con  su  correspondiente  bifurcaci6n  para  los  estudios 
del  derecho  y  ciencias  sociales,  de  la  medicina,  ciencias  naturales  o  de  las  matemiticas, 
0  sea,  de  los  estudios  imiversitarios  superiores,  pues  para  sus  facultades  menores 
bastarfan  los  estudios  del  primer  ciclo. 

A  los  que  s61o  cursen  el  primer  ciclo  se  da  tinicamente  certificados  de  estudios  y  los 
diplomas  del  bachillerato  a  los  que  terminen  el  segundo. 

La  instrucci6n  secundaria  que  se  da  en  los  colegios  nadonales  de  la  Repdblica  es 
Bufragada  igualmente  por  el  Estado,  el  que  ademAs  acuerda  becas  a  los  estudiantes 
faltos  de  recursos  en  concursos  de  competencia. 

Los  alumnos  s61o  contribuyen  con  el  importe  de  la  matricula  escolar,  el  derecho  de 
eximenes  libres  que  se  conceden  con  las  restricciones  reglamentarias  convenientes,  y 
un  mddico  derecho  de  diploma. 

Funcionan  igualmente  varies  establecimientos  particulares  incorporados  a  loa 
colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza  y  sometidos  a  loa  mismos  programas  y  m^todos,  como 
tambi^n  a  su  inspeccidn,  debiendo  adem&s  sus  alumnos  dar  sus  pruebas  de  curso  ante 
los  profesores  de  los  colegios  nacionales. 
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Loe  retultados  obtenidoe  de  ^stoa  son  por  lo  general  bastante  balagHefioe  y  es  de 
esperar  que  mejoren  conaiderablemente  con  las  saludables  reformas  implantadas  y  en 
vfas  de  adopci6n,  tanto  en  loa  estudioe,  como  en  las  pruebas  mensuales  y  anuales  y  en 
lo8  m^lodos  mismos  de  la  enaefianza,  en  todo  lo  coal  se  trata  de  segfuir  el  movimienio 
progreflivo  de  las  instituciones  an^ogas  del  exterior,  en  cuanto  son  aplicables  y  con- 
venientes  al  pais. 

Otra  medida  digna  de  menci6n  y  que  consulta  mejor  el  aprovecfaamiento  del  tiempo 
para  profesores  y  alunmoe,  ee  la  adopci6n  del  horario  continuo,  durante  las  boras  de 
la  mafiana,  dejando  libre  el  resto  del  dfa  para  la  mejor  preparacidn  de  unoe  y  otroe. 

«  C.   INBTBUOGI6N  XrNIVKRSrrABIA. 

Vinculada  estrechamente  al  foncionamiento  de  las  institucioneB  de  segunda  en- 
Beflanita,  la  univenitaria  empez6  en  1883,  bajo  el  nombre  de  Escuela  de  Deiecho,  con 
I06  primeroe  bachilleree  que  se  recibieron  en  el  pais  el  alio  anterior.  En  1890  se  inau- 
giir6  la  Facultad  de  Derecho  y  Gienciaa  Sodalee  y  poco  despu^  la  de  Medicina  (1892) 
y  I06  cursos  anexoe  de  Notariado,  Farmada  y  Obstetricia,  habi6ndoee  ya  formado  y 
recibido  un  buen  ntunero  de  inteligentes  y  aprovechados  profesionalee  en  sus  diversos 
ramos.  Adjunto  sus  planes  de  estudios  (Anexo  £).  Ahora  se  trata  de  ensanchar  su 
esfera  de  acci6n  aumentando  sus  facultades  menores  o  clases  anexas  con  las  de  Procura- 
ci6n  y  Agrimensura. 

La  Facultad  de  Derecho  y  Giendas  Sociales  que  es  la  de  mayor  vida,  ha  side  objeto 
dltimamente  de  una  importante  innovaci6n,  consistente  en  la  divlsi6n  en  ciclos  de 
su  plan  de  estudios,  siendo  el  primero  para  la  Idcenciatura  0  estudios  profesionales  (5 
aiioa),  y  el  segundo  para  el  Doctorado,  o  estudios  jurfdicos  de  perfeccionamiento  (2 
afios),  segdn  consta  en  el  respectivo  decreto  del  10  de  noviembre  de  1910  que  ha  empe- 
sado  a  entrar  en  vigencia  deede  el  presente  curso  acaddmico  (1915)  y  cuya  copia  se 
incluye  (Anexo  F). 

Esta  innovaci6n  fu^  adoptada  despu^  de  escuchar  las  opiniones  del  clauatro  uni- 
versitario  en  una  encuesta  promovida  por  el  rectorado  sobre  las  reformas  de  que  era 
susceptible  el  primitive  plan  de  estudios  de  dicha  facultad. 

La  instrucci6n  universitaria  tambi^n  ee  costeada  por  el  Estado,  en  armonia  con  otro 
precepto  de  la  Gonstituci6n  Nacional,  la  que  al  referirse  a  laa  atribuciones  del  Con- 
greso  (Gap.  VIII,  art.  72,  indao  14)  dispone  que  a  dste  conesponde  "inroveer  lo  con- 
ducente  a  la  prosperidad  del  pais,  y  sobre  todo,  emplear  todoe  loe  medioe  poaiblea  paia 
el  progreeo  e  ilustraci6n  general  y  universitaria. "  Los  estudiantes  contribuyen  por 
ahora  como  los  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  (derechos  de  matricula,  de  extoenes  si  son 
Ubres  y  de  diplomas),  en  una  proporci6n  mayor  que  aqu^llos,  pero  m6dica.  Los 
ex&menes  libree  86I0  se  admiten  en  la  facultad  de  derecho  y  sue  anexas. 

Adem&s  de  la  ensefianza  i»oporcionada  directamente  en  la  univeraidad,  el  erario 
publico  costea  becas  en  el  exterior,  sea  para  estudios  complementarios  y  de  perfeccio- 
namiento o  para  otras  caireras  como  las  de  ingenieria,  mec^Lnica,  agronomla,  veteri- 
naria,  odontologfa,  etc.  £1  mayor  ndmero  de  las  becas  acoidadas  en  estos  61timos  aflos 
fueron  para  seguir  estudios  en  diversos  institutes  norteamericanos. 

D.  in8truoci5n  ds  la  mujbb. 

En  las  escuelas  primariaw  y  graduadas  se  proporciona  la  primera  ensefianza  a  loe 
nifioe  de  amboe  sexos  indistinta,  pero  separadamente.  En  las  escuelas  normales 
redben  instruccidn  conjunta  nijias  y  varones,  y  tanto  en  ^stas  como  en  las  graduadas, 
existen  cursos  de  labores  manuales  y  dom^sticas  para  laa  primeras. 

En  el  magisterio  predominan  actualmente,  y  las  mujeres  son  admitidas  a  la  par  de 
los  varones  en  loe  colegios  nacionales  de  segunda  ensefianza  y  en  las  facultades  uni- 
versitarias.  La  escuela  de  Obstetricia  es  finecuentada  exclusivamente  por  mujeres,  lo 
mismo  que  el  Golegio  Mercantil  de  Nifias,  instituci6n  particular  de  indole  profesional, 
como  lo  indica  su  nombre,  subvencionada  por  el  Estado  y  fundada  y  dirigida  por  la 
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primera  Doctora,  la  Srita.  Serafina  Divalofl,  recibida  en  nuestra  facultad  de  derecho, 
donde  curaan  tambi^n  otras  alumnas. 

Eziflten  ademiu  otros  colegios  particulares  para  nifias,  de  segunda  enaefianza,  ire- 
cuentados  por  gran  n&mero  de  alumoaa  y  sometidos  dnicamente  a  la  eapervigilancui 
de  las  autoridadee  de  la  in8trucci6n  pdblica. 

IN8TRUCGi6n  AORiCOLA. 

La  enaefianza  de  la  agricultura,  que  figura  igualmente  en  el  plan  de  estudios  secunda* 
rios,  Be  di6  con  car^ter  especial  en  un  instituto  agrondmico  que  funcion<S  bajo  la 
direcci6n  del  reputado  naturalista,  Dr.  Moia^  S.  Bertoni,  y  en  el  que  se  recibieron 
lofl  primeroe  agr6nomoe  nacionales  y  ee  public6  una  reviata  para  la  divulgaci6n  de  loa 
conocimientos,  observaciones  y  estudioe  sobre  clima,  cultivoe  y  otras  materiaa  afines. 

Pals  eminentemente  agrfcola  el  Paxaguay,  hoy  se  e0t4  generalizando  la  ansftfltnaa 
elemental  de  las  nociones  agrfcolas  desde  las  escuelas  primarias,  en  forma  a  despertar 
la  afici6n  a  las  labores  rurales  en  las  que  el  pais  cifra  en  gran  parte  su  porvenir  y  liquesa. 

Anexo  al  Departamento  o  Direccidn  de  Fomento,  de  reciente  creaci6n,  funciooa 
actualmente  una  escuela  agrondmica  para  formar  peritoe  agrfcolas. 

El  Banco  Agrfcola  por  su  parte  suministra  a  los  agricultores  instrucciones  adecuadao, 
y  elementos  para  mejorar  los  m^todos  de  cultivo  a  los  que  conviene  dedicarse,  can 
lo  cual  se  ha  conseguido  elevar  notablemente  en  cantidad  y  calidad  el  nivel  de  la 
producci6n  nacional. 

INSTRUCabN  COIIBBCIAL. 

La  ensefianza  de  la  contabilidad  y  del  perita]e  mercantil  ha  figurado  adsciita  a 
la  secundaria  y  fu^  iniciada  con  mayor  amplitud  jxm*  el  Instituto  PUaguayo  en  canoe 
eepecialee  de  cuatro  afios  de  duraci6n. 

Hoy  se  ban  oiganizado  estudios  mis  completes  consagradoe  a  este  ramo  y  ai  bian 

el  Estado  no  los  costea  ni  los  diiige  por  si  mismo,  concurre  eficazmente  a  mantener 

las  dos  instituciones  que  los  proporcionan  y  que  est&n  autorizadas  a  expedir  diplomas 

de  competencia  en  dichas  profesiones:  la  Sociedad  Empleados  de  Comercio  y  el 

Colegio  Mercantil  de  Niilas  yA  citado  cuyos  inrogramas  comprenden  cuatro  afioe  de 

aprendizaje. 

0TRA8  iNsnruaoNBS. 

Ezisten  adem&s  otras  instituciones  complementarias  de  la  instruccidn  pl&blica, 
unas  sostenidas  directamente  por  el  Estado,  como  parte  de  los  ocganismos  adminiBlia- 
tivoe  y  otras  por  la  inidativa  particular  o  con  caiActer  mizto,  esto  es,  con  el  aiudlio 
de  aqu61. 

Entre  las  primeras  deben  mendonarse:  la  Biblioteca  Pdblica;  el  Ardiivo  de  la 
Naci6n,  rico  especialmente  en  valiosos  documentos  de  gran  valor  paia  la  historia  del 
Rfo  de  la  Plata,  en  la  6poca  colonial  y  la  independencia;  el  Seminario  Conciliar 
en  que  se  forma  el  dero  oadonal;  el  Museo  de  Historia  Natural  y  Jaidfn  Botftnico  y 
Zool<3gico,  cuyo  plantel  cominrende  el  paique  de  unas  450  hectiieas  en  que  estUTO 
anteriormente  la  primera  eecuela  de  agricultura,  en  la  Trinidad,  en  las  inmediadones 
de  la  capital:  y  entre  las  segundas,  figuran  el  Instituto  Paraguayo,  literaria,  histMca 
y  de  bellas  artes,  a  la  vez  que  de  educad6n  ffsica;  la  Biblioteca  Americana  y  Muaeo 
Godoy;  el  Gimnasio  Paraguayo;  la  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes;  los  Centres  de  Estu- 
diantes;  la  Asociacidn  Nacional  de  Maestros,  etc.  Estas  dos  (iltimas  y  el  Instituto 
Ftoaguayo  publican  revistas  propias. 

EDUCAadN  FfsICA. 

Para  terminar  este  sucinto  informe,  debo  mendonar  la  educaci6n  ffsica  que  ha 
tomado  tambi^n  incremento  de  20  afios  a  esta  parte.  A  mis  de  las  clases  de  ejercidos 
ffsicos  o  ginmisticos  que  son  obligatorios  hoy  dfa  en  las  escuelas  primarias  giaduadas 
y  secundarias,  merecen  especial  menci6n  el  creciente  desarroUo  que  van  tomando 
las  asociaciones  defoot-ballj  el  Club  de  Regatas  (Rowing  Club),  los  Boy  Scouts,  de 
reciente  formaci6n,  el  Club  de  Gimnasia  y  EBgrima  y  otros  derivados  del  impulso 
inicial  que  el  Instituto  Pars^uayo  imprimi6  al  culto  del  vigor  ffsico  en  el  Paraguay. 
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Tal  68,  a  grandee  rasgOB,  el  eatado  de  las  cuestiones  educacionalea  en  nuestro  pais, 
en  lo  que  pueden  tener  miis  atingenda  con  lo8  problemas  que  comprende  el  programa 
de  eeta  docta  asamblea,  de  la  que  tantas  y  tan  proficuas  enseflanzas  nos  prometemos 
todos,  para  colocar  la  inatruccidn  pdblica  en  nuestros  pafses  en  una  franca  corriente 
de  mutua  inteligencia  y  la  mayor  unidad  posible,  ya  que  ella  esti  llamada  a  ser  una 
de  las  mis  fiimes  columnas  del  verdadero  panamericanismo. 

▲NEZOS. 

Entre  loe  ap^ndices  que  el  autor  somete  se  encuentran  los  siguientee: 

Anexo  A.  Segunda  Gonferencia  dada  en  el  Instituto  Paiaguayo  sobre  historia  de 
la  ensefianza  nadonal  (anotada  por  el  mismo).  Publicada  en  Reviata  del  Instituto 
Pftraguayo.    A8unci6n,  Talleres  Nacionales  de  H.  Kraus,  Alio  I,  Ntim.  10,  1897. 

Anexo  B.  Plan  de  estudios  y  j>rogramas  sint^ticos  para  las  escuelas  primarias  de 
la  Repdblica.    Ministerio  de  Justicia  e  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  1915. 

Anexo  G  (1).  Ensefianza  secundaria;  I^an  de  estudios.  Proyecto  de  reforma 
presentado  por  la  Direcci6n  del  Golegio  Nacional  de  la  Gapital.    Asunci6n,  1904. 

Anexo  G  (2).  PrQgramas  de  los  colegios  nacionales  segdn  el  plan  de  estudios  de  25 
de  marzo  de  1907.    Primero  al  sexto  afio.    Asunci6n,  Talleres  Gr&ficos  de  Estado,  1913 . 

ANEXO  D. 

BACHILLERATO  ELEICENTAL. 


Asignatnns  (daaas  do  45  minatos). 


CastoUaiM)  (inciiuo  Utaiatuxa) 

MatemAticas  (Arftmdtica  prikctica  y  raconada,  Algebra,  geoma- 

tifa  plana  7  del  espado,  trtgonomatila  y  topogmfla) 

Oeograffa 

HiBtoria  ("^  2*  Americana  y  Naekmal;  3*  y  4**  Universal) 


HiBtoria  natural  (boUnica,  geologla,  loologla,  anatomla,  flalo- 
logfa  e  liigJene). 


FMca  (indoso  meteorologia). 

Qnlmica  (taiduao  ortotalograffik  y  mineralogte) 
Cosmognila.. 


Moral  prActica  (leetona  y  oomantarios) 

Moral  ciTioa,eGononilapolfticaydflreeno  usual 

Fflosoda  general 

Contabflidad 

Aflicultnra  ▼  ganaderfa  (nociones  generalee) 

Dibujo  y  caUgnOa 

Olmnaaa  (InehiBo  «|erdolo8  milltaras  y  tiro  al  blaooo). 

Mdsicayoanto 

Trab^lo  manual 


Total. 


mmer  cxw. 


Primar 
aflo. 


6 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
1 
1 


31 


Segundo 
aAo. 


6 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 


2 
2 

1 
1 


32 


Teroer 
afto. 


6 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 


1 
2 


2 
2 
1 
1 


34 


Cuarto 
afto. 


8 
6 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

8 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


84 


BACHILLERATO  EN  FILOSOFIa  Y  LETRA8. 


Aalgnaturas  (damde  45  mfnntot). 


Uteratura  (espalVola^aniaricana  y  nadonal-extrai\|en) . 

Historia  de  la  Litaratura  Griega  ▼  Latina 

Historia  (unhrenal  1  y  2)  nacMDM 

Filoooda  general 


Latfn 

Ralcesgriegas... 
Alemia  o  ingl^. 

Taqulgnfla. 

Dfbujo 

Olminsia 

Mtlsica  y  canto. 

Total 


Sigmidofliola(A). 


afto. 


5 

4 
2 
5 

i' 

8 
2 
2 
1 


Segimdo 
afto. 


5 

4 
2 
5 
8 

4 

*2 
2 
1 


afto. 


5 
8 
5 
4 
2 
5 


2 
2 
1 
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Anexo  D — Continuacidn. 

BACHILLERATO  EN  CIENCIA8. 


Aslgiiatiiru  (dases  de  45  minntoi). 


Segimdo  eMo  (B). 


Primer 
aflo. 


Segimdo 
Aflo. 


Ifatomitlou 

BoUnioa  fnxiBnl,  espedal,  apUeads) 

Zoologia,  ia«m 

Fbica 

Quiinica  (inorgAiiJca,  otgiiilca,  analltloa). 

Ciistalognifla,  mixMralosIa  y  geologls 

Anatomla,  flslologiB  e  nigfeiie 

Astronomla 

L6gioa 

Hirtoria  imdonal 

AkmAn  o  ingUs 

Raf 068  latinas 

Rafoes  griegas 

Dibuk) 

Taqtugrafla 

Gimiiasia. , 

Mtisica  y  oanto^ 


4 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 


4 
8 
8 
8 

8 


4 
S 
8 
8 

8 


8 

i' 


8 
8 


4 
8 


5 

4 


2 
8 
8 
1 


8 
2 


8 
1 


2 
1 


Total. 


33 


1  Nota.— 88  toOQknies  da  45  mlnutos  eqnlTalena  24  b.  y  }  semanatoSfOi 
gJinxiasia  y  miialca,  etc,  niAs  loa  intervalos  de  recreo. 


k41ion8 


{inelusoditmjo. 


ANEXO  B. 

Univebsioad  Nacional — Planes  de  Estudios. 
fagui/tad  db  dbrbcho  t  denoxas  80gialb8. 

Licenciatura  {Plan  de  estudios,  3  closes  senumales). 

Primer  curao:  Derecho  romano  (primer  cuzso);  deiecho  penal;  economfa  polftica; 
Bociologfa. 

Segundo  curso:  Derecho  romano  (segundo  curao);  derecho  civil  (primer  cnrao); 
derecho  conatitucional;  economla  poHtica. 

Tercer  curao:  Derecho  civil  (segundo  curso);  derecho  administrativo;  derecho  co- 
mercial  (primer  curso);  finanzas. 

Cuarto  curso:  Derecho  civil  (tercer  curso);  derecho  comercial  (seg:undo  cuiao); 
derecho  intemacional  publico;  derecho  proceeal  (primer  curso). 

Quinto  curso:  Derecho  civil  (cuarto  curso);  derecho  intemacional  privado;  derecho 
procesal  (segundo  curso);  legislaci6n  comparada  del  trabajo. 

Doctorado  {Plan  de  estudios ,  2  closes  semanales). 

Primer  curao:  Derecho  civil  comparado;  derecho  penal  comi>arado;  derecho  cons- 
titucional  comparado;  historia  diplom&tica. 

Segundo  curao:  Derecho  civil  comparado;  derecho  comercial  comparado;  derecho 
administrativo  comparado;  historia  econ6mica  y  financiera  del  Paraguay  y  piinci- 
pales  nacionee  de  Sud  America. 

Eseuela  de  Notariado  {Plan  de  estudios). 

Primer  aflo:  Derecho  civil  (personas  y  cosas),  6  horas  aemanalea;  derecho  comerda) 
(primer  curso),  3  horas  semanales. 

Segundo  aflo:  Derecho  civil  (obligaciones),  3  horas  semanales;  derecho  mercantil 
(segundo  curso),  3  horas  semanales;  elementos  de  derecho  penal,  6  horas  semanales. 

Tercer  curso:  Derecho  civil  (sucesiones),  6  horas  semanales;  derecho  politico,  3 
horas  semanales;  derecho  procesal,  6  horas  semanales. 
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FaeuUad  de  Medieina  (Plan  de  eitudios). 

Primer  afio:  Qufmica  analiUca  (inoig&nica  y  orginica);  qufmica  m^dica;  fiaica 
mddica;  hiBtoria  natural  m6dica  (zoologla  y  bot^ca). 

Segundo  afio:  Anatomia  normal — di8ecci6n;  histologrfa  normal. 

Tercer  afio:  Anatomia  topogr^ca;  fiaiologla;  bacterlologla;  higiene. 

Gnartoafio:  Patologla  Interna;  patologfa  externa;  anatomia  patol^ca;  terapedtica; 
medidna  operatoria. 

Quinto  afio:  Enfennedades  nervioeas;  clfnica  mddica;  cllnica  quirdigica;  obste- 
trida. 

Sexto  afio:  Glinica  mddica;  cllnica  quirdigica;  ginecologla;  oftalmologla;  derma^ 
tologla;  pdquiatrla;  medieina  legal  y  toxicologla. 

Eacuela  de  Farmaeia  (Plan  de  estudioe). 

PHDIBR  CUH80.  Horas 

seniAiiales. 

Ffsica  farmac^utica 3 

Qulmica  inorg^nica  y  nociones  de  mineralogla 4 

Qufmica  analltica  (primer  cutbo) 3 

Bot^ca  general  y  aplicada 4 

Anatomia,  fisiologfa  y  soologia 3 

Total 17 

BJTBBaCIOS  FRAcnCOB  (SBOUNDO  GUBSO). 

Faimacologla  y  noeologla 6 

Qulmica  oig^ica  y  nodones  de  qulmica  biol6gica 4 

Farmaeia  gal^nica 4 

Qulmica  analltica  (segundo  curso)  y  nociones  de  electroqulmica 4 

Total 18 

BJBBCIGI08  PRAcTICOS  (TERCBR  CUR8O). 

Toxicologla 4 

Bacterlologla,  higiene,  esterilizaci^n,  legislacidn  y  moral  farma- 

c^utica 6 

Qulmica  analltica  (an^Uisis  de  materias  alimenticias,  anglais  t^nicoe, 

diagn^ticoa  y  ensayoB  de  diogafi) 6 

Total 16 

Eseuela  de  Ohetetricia  (Plan  de  eeiiutioa,  3  home  eemanaUe). 

Primer  afio:  Anatomia,  fislologla,  embriolpgla,  embarazo,  partes,  higiene  obet^ 
trie*— 3. 

Segundo  afio:  Distosia,  operaciones  obst^tricas,  medieina  l^al  obst^trica,  higiene 
de  los  red^n  nacidos,  ejercidoe  de  cllnica  obst^trica. 

ANEXOF. 

Decreto  del  Vicepresidente  de  la  Repdblica  en  ejercido  del  Poder  E jecutivo  sobre 
la  oiganizaddn  de  los  estudios  en  la  Facultad  de  Derecho  y  Giencias  Sociales.  No- 
viembre  10, 1910.  Reglamentacidn  del  Gonsejo  Secundario  y  Superior  para  la  ejecu- 
ci6n  del  decreto  anterior. 

Decreto  del  Presidente  Provisorio  de  la  Repdblica  en  ejerdcio  del  Poder  Ejecutiva 
aplazando  hasta  el  P  de  nuurso  de  1914  la  vigencia  del  plan  de  estudios  de  la  Faculdad 
de  Derecho  y  Giencias  Sociales.    Abril  19,  1912. 

Decreto  del  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica,  poniendo  en  vigor  el  plan  de  estudio» 
citado.    Febrero  de  1915. 
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EL  PROBLEMA  DE  LA  EDUCAaON  PBIMABU  EN  LA  AMSRICA  LATINA. 

Por  GUILLERMO  A.  SHERWELL. 

Ex-Jefe  de  la  Secci&n  de  Educaci&n  Primana  y  Director  General  del  Ramo,  en  la  Seertiaria 
de  Instrueddn  PUblioa  y  Bellae  Artu^  de  la  RepHbliea  Mtjieana. 

Entre  loe  asuntos  escabrosos  de  la  tierra  los  mils  diffctles  son  gobemar  un  pueblo  y 
modelar  un  alma.  Y,  sin  embargo,  todo  el  mimdo  habla  de  polltica  y  de  pedagogic. 
Quizds  esto  haya  obligado  a  muchos  eepiritua  de  pensar  sereno  y  de  aentir  elevado  a 
abstenene  con  cierta  amargura  de  hablar  de  dichas  materias;  pero  como  ellas  figaran 
entre  las  ideas  fundamentales  de  los  pueblos,  neceeario  es  tratarlas,  siquiera  sea  para 
poner  cada  cosa  en  su  lugar  mientras  ll^an  tiempos  mejoree  en  que  s61o  se  levanten 
voces  autorizadas  para  hablar  de  lo  mis  dificil  y  b61o  se  presenten  espfritus  nobles  para 
tratar  de  lo  m^  sagrado. 

Ofenderia  yo  la  ilustracidn  de  esta  alta  asamblea  deteni6ndome  en  esas  sencillas 
cuestiones  pedag^gicas  propias  tan  s61o  de  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  normales  que  apenas 
empiezan  a  iniciarse  en  los  asuntos  de  la  educaci6n,  y  las  cuales  no  tienen  la  menor 
novedad  para  los  que  en  este  lugar  concurren  con  la  imponente  autoridad  del  saber  y 
de  la  experiencia.    Lo  que  se  propone  la  pedagogia;  lo  que  debe  servir  de  base  a  todos 
los  modes  de  actividad  que  con  la  terminologla  convencional  de  m^todoe,  sistemas  y 
procedimientos,  son  propios  del  texto  elemental  del  arte  de  la  ensefianza,  asf  como  los 
asuntos  de  la  higiene  pedag6gtca  y  de  la  peicologfa  infantil,  puntos  son  que  serfa  tan 
impropio  tratar  aqui  como  indebido  serfa  que  en  un  congreso  m^ico  se  levantara  un 
galeno  mediano  a  disertar  largamente  sobre  elementos  de  anatomfa  y  fisiologla  humanas 
Maestros  somos,  y  debemos  hablar  en  lenguaje  de  maestros.    Por  lo  tanto,  entro  de 
lleno  en  el  problema  que  intento  estudiar  serenamente,  y  al  hacerlo  no  tengo  el  prop6- 
sito  pueril  de  dar  una  leci6n  al  sabio  congreso  que  me  otorga  su  benevolencia,  ni  quiero 
extenderme  mia  de  lo  necesario,  ya  que  la  concisi6n  es  propia  de  un  pensamiento 
concentrado  y  adecuado  para  disciplinas  serias  y  profundas. 

Siguiendo  el  uso  comdn,  he  empleado  y  seguir^  empleando  la  expre8i6n  America 
Latina  en  esta  memoria,  pero  pardceme  mucho  menos  impropio  llamar  Ibero-Am^ca 
a  la  tierra  que  se  extiende  al  sur  del  Bravo,  ya  que  entre  el  antiguo  Lacio  y  el  mundo 
ibero-americano  actual  hay  que  pasar  por  modificaciones  que  al  elemento  latino  impri- 
mieron  las  agrupaciones  ya  existentes  en  el  suelo  ib^rico  antes  de  que  las  legiones  de 
Roma  pasearan  sus  iguilas  por  la  peninsula,  las  que  determinaron  invasiones  de  godos 
y  de  4rabes  y  las  que  impuso  el  elemento  indigena  de  America.  Y  no  digo  esto  a  humo 
de  pajas,  que  si  siempre  se  tomara  en  cuenta,  menos  errores  de  trascendencia  come- 
tieran  nueetros  soci61ogoB,  pedagogos  y  polfticos. 

De  los  paises  ibero-americanos  mis  observaciones  se  limitan  a  M^ico,  mi  patria, 
en  donde  estudi^  los  problemas  escolares  desde  loe  bancos  del  aula  hasta  la  Oficina  de  la 
Secretarla  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  y  Bellas  Artes  que  tuve  a  mi  cargo  en  6poca  dif  fcil; 
pero  aunque  lo  expuesto  aqui  se  refiere  especialmente  a  M6jico,  algo  habri  quizis 
que  por  extensidn  pueda  aplicarse  a  los  demis  pafses  de  la  America  Latina,  y  que 
conviene  se  diga  en  este  lugar,  en  donde  nos  ponemos  en  contacto  las  dos  grandes 
razas  que  comparten  el  dominio  de  este  vasto  continente. 

La  America  Latina  tiene  mucha  tierra  y  poca  gente,  y  el  nivel  general  de  su  cultura 
aun  deja  mucho  que  desear.  Debemos  exceptuar  de  esta  afirmaci6n  las  regiones  en 
donde  predomina  la  inmigracidn  europea,  y  en  donde  loe  gobiemos  no  tropiezan  con 
el  obst^ulo  de  una  raza  fatalista  e  inerte  en  quien  cuatro  siglos  de  sufrimientos  pare- 
cen  haber  matado  toda  aspiraci6n  y  toda  energfa. 

La  poblaci6n  de  M^jico  no  llega  a  15,000,000  de  habitantes.  De  6stos,  2,500,000  son 
de  blancos,  8,000,000  son  de  mestizos  y  m4s  de  4,000,000  de  indlgenas.  El  doble  de 
esta  poblaci6n  cabrfa  holgadamente  en  uno  solo  de  los  Estados,  Chihuahua,  que,  con 
m^  de  230,000  kil6metros  cuadrados,  es  siete  veces  y  media  m&s  grande  que  B61gica, 
y  tiene  14  voces  menos  la  poblaci6n  de  esta  naci6n  europea. 
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8i  para  resolver  el  problema  educativo  nacional  no  se  toma  en  cuenta  el  elemento 
4tnico,  el  fracaao  es  segfuro.  Laa  cueationea  educativaa,  como  las  cuestionea  pollticaa, 
no  pueden  reaolyerae  en  abatracto.  Loa  cerebroa  m6a  iluatradoa  no  pueden  evitar  in- 
currir  en  lo  que  auele  llamarae  aofiama  racionaliata,  por  el  cual  ae  pretende  que  hay 
inatitucionea  buenaa  y  malaa  en  al,  cuando  unaa  miamaa  inatitucionea,  buenaa  en  un 
lugar,  pueden  aer  p^aimaa  en  otro;  como  el  alimento  que  hace  bien  a  un  individuo 
puede  perjudicar  a  au  vecino;  como  loa  m^todoa  educativoa  adecuadoa  a  una  raza 
pueden  no  aer  enteramente  aplicablea  a  raaaa  dif erentea.  £1  mundo  no  ea  homog^neo 
ni  puede  aerlo.  Serla  una  inmenaa  deagracia  que  lo  fuera.  Cuando  todoe  loa  hom- 
brea  fueran  igualea  ae  acabarfa  el  progreao  de  laa  nacionea;  cuando  todaa  laa  nacionea 
fueran  id^nticaa  el  mundo  habrfa  vuelto  al  caoa  y  la  humanidad  perecerfa,  no  i>or  la 
lucha  ni  el  ezterminio,  de  donde  aalen  vidaa  nuevaa  y  mejorea,  aino  por  la  inercia,  la 
falta  de  accionea  y  reaccionea,  la  auaencia  de  choquea,  diferenciacionea  y  contraatea, 
que  no  aon  la  caracteriatica  de  la  vida,  aino  que  aon  la  vida  miama.  £a  verdad  que 
nada  nuevo  ae  dice  con  eato,  pero  ea  bueno  recordar  talea  pricipioa,  ya  que  en  eUoe 
«0td  la  baae  de  eataa  conaideracionea. 

Y  a  reaerva  de  volver  al  fin  a  eataa  ideaa,  en  laa  que  debemoe  ineiatir  ao  pena  de 
edificar  en  el  vacfo,  voy  a  enumerar  algunaa  de  laa  caracteriaticaai  de  laa  cualidadea 
y  de  loa  defectoa  de  nueatra  educaci6n,  tal  como  en  M6jico  exiate,  inaiatiendo  quiz4a 
mia  en  loa  defectoa  que  en  laa  cualidadea,  que  al  fin  y  al  cabo  no  ea  mala  maneia 
de  encaminarae  a  la  mlud  el  conocer  daramente  la  enfermedad. 

En  M6jicohayunaclaaeaocialpoaeedoradeexquiaitayrefinadacultura.  Nueatroa 
cerebroa,  como  nueatroa  cuerpoa,  ae  viaten  en  Paria  y  en  Londrea.  Tan  pronto  como 
loa  hombrea  de  cualquiera  otra  parte  del  mundo,  noaotroa  conocemoa  lo  mia  nuevo 
que  produce  el  brillante  eapMtu  tranche,  el  alma  meditativa  de  loa  alemanea,  el 
eaplritu  atrevido  de  loa  ruaoa,  o  el  alma  ponderada  de  loa  ingleaea.  Italia  noa  manda 
loa  obraa  de  aua  criminalogiataa  y  paic61ogoa.  Nieatche  ya  eataba  aiendo  olvidado 
por  nueatroa  j6venea  cuando  el  auperhombre  conatitufa  una  novedad  en  otroa  puebloa ; 
y,  ai  ya  hemoa  dado  de  mano  a  Comte,  renacemoa  al  eapiritualiamo  con  Bruneti^,  a  la 
vez  que  aonreimoa  ir6nicamente  con  Anatole  France.  Y  en  laa  horaa  de  honda  me- 
ditaci6n  y  de  aereno  eatudio  volvemoa  loa  ojoa  a  nueatroa  hermanoa,  y  hallamoa  deleite 
en  Obligado  y  en  Ricardo  Palma,  clisica  lectura  en  Montalvo,  aabidurfa  en  Icazbalceta 
y  en  Cuervo,  y  veraoa  numeroaoa  en  Bello  y  en  Acufia,  en  Gutierrez  N&jera  y  Ot6n; 
o,  atraveaando  loa  marea,  vamoa  al  aeno  de  la  Madre,  mis  amada  cuando  mia  aimb6  lica, 
y  de  loa  odrea  nuevoa  extraemoa  el  afiejo  vino  que  noa  ofrecen  Men4ndez  Pelayo, 
Men^ndez  Pidal,  el  Padre  Mir,  Valera  el  clisico,  Ntiiiez  de  Arce  el  vibrante,  Csun- 
poamor  el  humoriata,  Pereda,  cantor  de  la  grandeza  de  laa  montafiaa  y  del  mar,  y 
tantoa  otroa,  entre  loa  cualea  la  mujer,  eaa  fantiatica  mujer  que  loa  que  no  noa  conocen 
ponen  traa  celoelas  como  lavorita  de  ault^n,  ha  colocado  nombrea  como  loa  de 
Fem&n  Caballero  y  dofia  Emilia  Pardo  Bazdn. 

Deegracia  muy  grande  ea  que  eata  cultlaima  claae  aocial  aea  tan  pequefia.  Abajo 
de  ella,  a  una  gran  diatancia,  eat6n  la  miaeria  intelectual  y  moral,  el  abandono,  laa 
energfaa  reprimidaa  haata  el  aniquilamiento,  laa  aapiracionea  aofocadaa  haata  la  muerte, 
la  ignorancia  caai  abaoluta,  el  abandono  m^  complete.  Entre  amboa  grupoa  hay  una 
claae  media  intelectual,  corta  en  nlimero  y  no  muy  firmemente  cimentada  en  au  edu* 
caci6n.  Crear  definitivamente  eata  claae  media,  y  hacerla  grande  y  a61ida  haata  que 
abaorba  a  la  claae  inferior,  levant4ndola  de  au  eatado  actual,  tal  ea  el  problema  de  la  edu* 
caci6n  en  M^jico,  y  entiendo  que  muy  aemejante  ea  en  muchoa  otroa  paiisea  ibero-ameri- 
canoa.    Y  reaolverlo  ea  en  gran  parte  la  empreaa  de  la  eacuela  primaria. 

Caai  todoa  nueatroa  eatadiataa  ban  reconocido  la  exiatencia  del  problema;  pero,  a 
juzgar  por  el  eatado  actual  de  nueatra  aociedad,  ninguno  ha  aide  baatante  afortunado 
para  reaolverlo.  Me  tomar6  el  atrevimiento  de  preaentar  algunaa  ideaa  aobre  eete 
punto,  con  todo  el  reapeto  que  me  merece  eate  iluatre  congreao. 
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La  primera  equivocaci6n  que  se  ha  cometido  consiste,  en  nuestro  concepto,  en 
considerar  que  la  divu]gaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  es  un  problema  pedag6gico.  Esto  no 
es  verdad.  Un  maestro  puede  enaefiar  m&s  o  menos  bien,  y  no  influir  desde  luego 
en  la  difuBi6n  de  la  cultura  popular  fuera  de  la  eacuela  que  dirige  o  del  pueblo  en 
que  trabaja.  Este  problema  es  sociol^gico  y  l^islativo.  Y^rrase,  por  tanto,  en 
estudiar  la  pedagogfa  de  un  pais  de  cultura  generalizada  para  resolver  la  generalizacidn 
de  la  cultura.  Lo  que  debe  estudiarse  es  la  oiganizaci6n  social  y  la  legislaci^n,  sin 
dejar  nunca  de  referirlas  a  la  oiganizaci6n  social  y  a  la  legislacidn  propias.  Puede 
muy  bien  existir  un  pals  de  cultura  media  mils  general  y  de  maestros  inferiorea  a  loe 
de  otro.  Si  un  pais  posee  los  10  mejores  maestros  del  mundo  en  las  10  eecuelas  m^ 
hermosas,  nimca  hard  tanto  por  la  cultura  de  su  pueblo  como  el  que,  en  las  mismas 
condiciones,  tenga  100  maestros  menos  notables  en  100  escuelas  menos  perfectas. 
Y,  al  fin  y  al  cabo,  un  pais  le  puede  ensefiar  a  otro  en  materia  pedag6gica  mucho  de 
edificios  y  dotaciones,  pero  poco  de  espfritu  y  de  vida  (ntima;  y  el  problema  esoolar 
no  se  resuelve  s61o  con  palacios  ni  con  laboratorios  de  alto  precio. 

Es  costumbre  considerar  que  todos  los  problemas  pedagdgicoe  giran  alrededor  del 
maestro,  y  a  fe  que  hay  mucha  raz6n  en  esta  creencia,  de  la  cual  se  infiere  16gicamente 
que  la  obtenci6n  de  maestros  buenos  es  el  punto  capital  en  toda  obra  de  regeneracidn 
educativa.    Pero  antdjaseme  que  en  esta  materia  hemes  estado  desde  hace  tiempo 
dando  vueltas  dentro  de  un  cfrculo  vicioso.    Se  paga  mal  a  los  educadores,  dfcese,  si 
se  tiene  en  cuenta  la  alta  misidn  que  desempefian;  y  dfcese  tambi6n  que  debido  a  la 
corta  paga  no  se  pueden  conseguir  maestros  buenos.    "Pues  si  loe  maestroe  no  son 
buenos,  bien  estdn  mal  pagados,"  contesta  el  sentido  comdn,  *'puesto  que  su  alta 
miai6n  pierde  mucho  en  estatura  desde  que  estd  mal  desempefiada,  y  aun  debe  con- 
siderarse  nocivo  a  la  sociedad  el  hombre  que,  en  lugar  de  conformar  espfrltua  de 
acuerdo  con  los  Ideales  del  bien  y  la  belleza,  torpe  y  zafio,  les  imprime  deformidades 
permanentes."    Tratar  el  problema  de  esta  manera  es  perder  la  esperanza  de  llegar  a 
soluci6n  alguna.    Culpa  de  ello  es  el  car&cter  falsamente  sentimental  que  se  ha  dado 
a  la  profesl6n  docente,  y  del  cual  se  han  derivado  tantos  errores.    Los  que  hablan 
mucho  de  la  nobleza  de  la  profesi6n  y  de  que  ella  constituye  un  verdadero  apoetolado, 
con  todo  y  decir  grandes  verdades,  han  hecho  muy  serlos  perjuicios  a  la  ensefianza, 
pues  la  naturaleza  de  los  ap<5stoles  modemoe,  por  regla  general,  exige  para  sf  la  mayor 
suma  de  consideraciones  y  ofrece  de  su  parte  la  menor  cantidad  de  sacrificios.    Y  no 
podemos  en  rigor  censurar  lo  que  arraiga  en  la  naturaleza  humana. 

La  sociedad  no  tiene  derecho  de  ezigir  sacrificios  a  los  maestros,  como  no  tdene  dere- 
cho  de  ezigir  que  nadie  se  convierta  en  mdrtir.  Si  hay  maestros  que  quieran  trabajar 
como  apdstoles,  suya  ser&  la  gloria,  y  alU  les  batiremoe  palmas  y  les  rendiremos  home- 
najes.  Ap6stoles  fueron  loe  nobles  franciscanos,  los  primeros  en  ensefiar  a  nuestroe 
indios  a  rezar  y  a  leer,  los  jesuftas  que  llevaron  sus  instituciones  docentes  hasta  nues- 
tras  montafias,  y  todos  los  religiosos  que  tanto  han  procurado  difundir  la  ensefianza  del 
catecismo  y  del  silabario,  sin  mds  recompensa  que  la  satisfacci6n  del  deber  cumplido. 
Pero  como  nadie  puede  garantizar  que  todos  quieran  seguir  el  mismo  camino,  y  b 
16gico  es  que  eso  no  suceda,  es  mucho  mejor  dejarse  de  vanas  palabras^bre  apoetoladoe 
colectivos  y  que  se  trate  este  asunto  como  un  verdadero  negocio .  La  sociedad  requiere 
los  servicios  del  maestro  y  los  paga.  Si  paga  barato  obtendr&  servicio  malo;  si  paga 
caro  tendr&  muchos  solicitantes  y  podr&  escoger  lo  mejor.  Pero  como  hay  escasez  de 
maestros  de  escuela,  es  muy  posible  que  aun  pagando  caro,  la  sociedad  de  nuestro  pais 
tenga  que  contentarse  con  medianlas,  por  falta  absoluta  de  algo  bueno.  De  aquf  el 
problema  de  preparar  maestros  o  de  importarlos. 

Te6ricamente  las  escuelas  normales  deberfan  ser  instituciones  particulares  bajo  la 
vigilancia  del  Estado,  como  deberfan  serlo  todas  las  que  hacen  un  negocio  de  la  prepa- 
raci6n  de  hombres  para  una  carrera  lucrativa;  pero  las  condiciones  actuales  hacen 
indispensable  que  el  Estado  sostenga  esas  instituciones  para  satisfacer  su  propla  de- 
manda.    En  M^jico  se  han  ensefiado  en  diversas  escuelas  normales  los  principios  de  la 
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pedagngfa,  con  iin  resultado  que  todavfa  no  es  posible  callficar.  Hay  quienes  conai- 
deimn  el  normaliamo  en  M^jico  como  la  mayor  conqulsta  pedag6gica  modema,  y 
quienes  en  H  miran  un  estapendo  fracaao.  Lo  cierto  ea  que  en  eata  inatituci^n  hay 
series  defectos  que  deben  coiregiise.  Es  el  mis  importante  la  superficialldad  de  la  ense- 
lianza  que  en  las  escuelas  nonnales  se  imparte.  Ingresan  a  ellas  nifios  de  15  a  16  alios, 
que  desde  luego  estudian  antropologla  y  paicologfa;  y  de  data,  desde  los  bancos  del 
aula,  infieren,  aigulendo  lo  que  dicenlostextos,  losprincipiospedagdgicosquefonnula 
un  piofesor  de  Paris  o  que  llegan  recientemente  importados  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de 
Am^ica.  Reciben  un  pequefio  bamla  de  ciencia,  lo  indispensable  para  tener  capital 
doctrinario  que  impartir  a  los  nifios,  y  luego,  con  el  derecho  que  les  da  su  diploma, 
pasan  a  ensefiar  y  entran  dentro  de  la  maquinaria  gubemativa  como  otras  tantas  ruedas 
mis  o  menos  imperf ectas. 

Pues  bien,  Me  no  es  el  medio  de  preparar  buenos  maestros  de  escuela,  y  el  Grobiemo 
que  tal  hace  se  coloca  voluntariamente  dentro  del  referido  circulo  vicioso:  "Preparo 
males  maestros  porque  al  fin  les  voy  a  pagar  poco,  y  pago  poco  a  los  maestros  porque  al 
fin  no  son  buenos."  La  t&nica  soluci6n  que  yo  condbo  es  preparar  con  carftcter  de 
urgenda  maestros  de  escuela,  siquiera  sea  poco  bien  equipados  mentalmente,  y 
diseminarlos  por  todas  partes  para  que  lleven  los  conodmientos  mis  indispensables  a 
los  rincones  mis  lejanos  del  pals;  y  empezar  a  preparar  una  nueva  generaci6n  de 
maestros  con  fuertes  estudios  dentlficos  y  con  rigorosa  disciplina  mental,  a  la  que  se 
sometan  los  candidates,  seguros  de  que  se  estin  preparando  para  una  carrera  lucrativa 
como  la  del  midico  o  la  del  ingeniero.  A  ellos  les  pagari  bien  el  Grobiemo;  y  si  no 
les  pagara,  no  por  eso  sufrirlan;  su  preparaci6n  s61ida  les  permitirla  ganarse  la  vida 
ensefiando,  con  tanta  fadlidad  como  un  mWco  se  la  gana  curando  o  un  ingeniero 
construyendo  puentes.  Pero,  fuera  de  la  preparad6n  indispensable  a  los  maestros 
rurales,  no  deben  existir  institudones  de  semi-cultura,  porque  es  bien  sabido  lo 
peligrosos  que  son  los  cerebros  que  la  denda  desflora,  sin  disciplinarlos  seriamente 
am  la  laiga  vigilia  y  el  intenso  meditar. 

^Podri  resolverse  la  cuesti6n  por  medio  de  la  importaci6n  de  maestros  extranjeros? 
N6,  y  mil  voces  n6.  Una  mente  ilustrada  y  un  coraa6n  bien  puesto  se  rebelan  de 
consuno  ante  la  monstmoaa  idea.  Del  extranjero  se  puede  obtener  informaci6n,  pero 
no  educaci6n.  Los  norte-americanos  pueden  ir,  y  es  de  desearse  que  vayan,  a  la 
AmMca  Latina  a  ensefiamos  su  mazavillosa  denda  de  aplicad6n  prictica;  y  los  ibero- 
americanos  podemos  venir  a  estagrannaddnainstruirenlasmislntimasbellezasdel 
idioma  de  Quintana,  de  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin  o  de  Oamoens;  y  asl  pueden  realizarse 
cambios  con  otras  nadones;  pero  la  educaddn  del  pueblo,  la  formaci6n  del  alma  de  las 
generadones  que  nacen,  es  empresa  que  requiere  al  avtlfice  nadonal,  hombre  penetrado 
de  los  ideales,  nutrido  de  los  pensimientos,  inspirado  en  los  amores  que  constituyen  los 
laaos  Intimos  de  la  nadonalidad.  Para  ensefiar  el  amor  de  labanderade  los  tres  colores 
que  nadi6  en  Iguala,  para  hacer  que  se  abran  los  ojos  de  la  juventud  a  beber  los  resplan- 
dores  del  fulgurante  sol  aigentino,  para  hacer  que  la  nifiea  bata  palmas  entusiastas  al 
peso  de  la  gloria  que  simboliaan  las  barras  y  las  estrellas,  es  necesario  que  el  maestro 
sienta  antes  las  mismas  hondas  emodones,  es  necesario  que  denta  hdmedos  los  ojos  y 
convulse  el  coraz6n  al  peso  del  iguila  que  devora  la  serpiente,  que  lleve  dentro  del 
alma  el  culto  de  la  pampa  y  de  las  cumbres  andinas,  o  que  sienta  brotar  de  sus  labios 
un  hurra  involuntario  al  ver  endear  sobre  el  fondo  azul  del  dele  los  colores  que  simboli- 
san  la  poderosa  Unidn  Norteamericana. 

De  cualquiera  que  sepa  dencia  podri  obtenerse  dencia;  pero  el  amor  no  se  sabe  y 
no  se  ensefia;  el  amor  se  siente  y  se  comunica  en  temblores  de  voz,  en  resplandor  de 
(jos, enplegariasy ritos,  en corrientes  misteriosasque vande una  almaa otra alma  y  esto 
jamis  lo  podri  hacer  quien  no  lo  sienta  muy  hondamente,  y  861o  puede  sentirlo  asf 
quien  en  los  brazes  de  la  madre,  antes  de  despertar  a  la  raz6n,  fui  levantado  para  ver 
pasar  entre  sonantes  darines  y  legiones  fatigadas,  adamada  y  ondulante,  deogarrada  y 
gloriosa,  envuelta  en  velos  de  humo  y  resplandorea  de  sol,  la  patria  entera  convertida 
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en  un  ]ir6n  de  seda,  al  que  es  indoiso  el  vapor  de  la  aangre  denamada  en  los  combatoe 
por  defenderla,  por  mantenerla  fnt^^a,  respetuosa  para  todoa,  pero  de  todoe  respeteda. 

Greo  en  el  amor  a  la  humanidad,  pero  lo  conaidero  imdiando  de  adentro  hacia  fueim. 
No  puede  amarla  quien  no  piincipi6  por  amar  el  pueblo  en  que  naci6,  sa  patria  y  aa 
continente.  £1  que  no  ama  a  bu  madre  no  puede  amar  a  au  ]M6jimo;  el  que  no  ama  a 
Bu  patria  no  puede  amar  a  8U  continente.  Greo  en  Arnica  como  el  eecal6n  intennedio 
entre  la  patria  y  la  humanidad.  Y  creo  que  deaarrollar  el  amor  de  America  ea  una 
grande  obra  educativa  que  no  ser^  eatable  si  no  estd  firmemente  baaada  en  el  santo  amor 
de  la  patria.    Al  extranjero  la  mano;  a  la  patria  el  coraidn. 

El  maestro  de  eecuela  primaria  debe  aiempre,  oin  ezcepci6n  alguna,  aer  natuial  de 
la  patria  en  que  ejerce  su  ministerio. 

Una  vez  prepaiado  el  maestro,  se  conaidera  en  Mdjico  que  exiate  una  obligacidn 
r  ecfproca  entre  el  Gobiemo  y  61.   £1  primero  debe  dar  empleo,  el  aegundo  debe  servir 
deteiminado  ndmero  de  afios.    Una  polftica  liberal,  seguida  por  los  gobiemoa,  ba 
dejado  sin  cumplimiento  la  segunda  parte  de  este  compromiao,  permitiendo  que  loa 
maestros  vayan  a  trabajar  adonde  mejor  les  plaaca.    Ckxmo,  dada  la  corta  cantidad  de 
escuelaa,  no  ba  habido  en  el  Diatrito  Federal  de  M6jico  escasez  de  maestroa,  no  ha 
aido  necesario  exiglr  los  servicios  de  todos  los  narmalistaa.    Pero  la  primera  parte  del 
compromiso  b(  se  ha  llevado  a  ef ecto,  de  tal  mode  que  cada  afio  se  presenta  el  problema 
de  dar  colocaci6n  a  los  que  se  graddan  en  las  escuelas  normales  que  di  Qobiemo  Fe- 
deral sostiene.    El  problema  se  complica  m^  adn,  con  la  repugnanda  que  a  mudioa 
inapira  el  trabajar  en  las  escuelas  rurales  del  diatrito,  como  si  no  fuera  m^  honroao 
ensefiar  a  quien  mia  lo  necesita.    Creo  que  debe  establecerse  un  sistema  por  eL  cual 
el  titulo  de  una  eecuela  no  tenga  m&s  valor  que  el  que  le  corresponde  como  credencial 
de  aptitud;  y  que  el  gobiemo  debe  quedar  en  lib^tad  de  emplear  o  no  emplear  a  loa 
titolados,  y  de  someter  a  los  solicitantes  de  empleos  a  pruebas  distintM  del  tftolo, 
que  garanticen  una  completa  aptitud.    Lo  contrario  harfa  que  las  escuelas  nonnaiei 
se  aduefiaran  de  la  maquinaria  administrativa  de  las  eacuelaa  primarias  y,  dados 
notorios  vicios  de  oiganizaci6n  que  aquf  serla  laigo  enumerar,  eso  serla  fatal,  ya  que 
toda  garantia  es  poca  para  obtener  el  mejor  servicio  en  laa  inadtuciones  fondamentales. 

Se  ha  dado  el  case,  y  digo  esto  por  vk  de  ilustiaddn  de  ciertos  peligros  que  deben 
evitarse,  de  que  en  las  escuelas  normales  se  hayan  formado  nticleos  con  pzopMlos 
ajenos  a  los  puramente  docentes,  y  que  hayan  extendido  sua  ramificaciones  a  loe  nar- 
malistaa en  ejerdcio  active.  La  escuela  primaria  debe  quedar  inmune  a  toda  in- 
fluencia  que  la  aparte  de  su  noble  objeto,  y  el  oiganismo  que  la  gobieme  debe  eatar 
preparado  a  puiificarla,  dimdole  lo  mejor  y  extirpando  de  ella  cuanto  la  mancfae  o 
peijudique. 

Tambi^n  es  defectuoso  nuestro  sistema  en  lo  relative  a  la  concesidn  de  aacensna. 
Predomina  de  una  manera  lastimosa  el  respeto  a  la  antigtledad  con  pr^erencia  a  todo. 
Pondr6  por  ejemplo  la  soipresa  de  un  viejo  maestro,  que  protest6  en  cierta  ocaai6n 
porque  no  se  le  hubiera  ascendido  a  director  de  una  escuela  cuando  era  el  mia  antiguo 
en  el  empleo  inmediatamente  inferior  a  te,  y  que  no  pudo  comprender  cdmo  sua 
deficiencias  intelectuales  no  s61p  fueron  obsticulo  para  su  ascenso  sine  que  le  valieron 
una  seria  amonestacidn  para  que  mejorara  su  saber,  so  pena  de  remoci6n  en  caso  de 
nohacerlo. 

Dos  defectos  m&a  hay  que  agregar  a  6ste,  entre  los  mia  notables.  Es  el  primero  el 
que  condenaarfamos  prqpiamente  en  la  palabra  pofttibo,  y  el  segundo  el  que  criataH- 
aarfamos  en  la  palabra  amUtad, 

Noble  es  la  polftica  alta,  construe tora;  la  que  ve  a  lo  lejos  y  traba.ja  para  un  porvenir 
mejor;  la  que  hace  abstracci^n  de  unos  cuantos  individuos  o  de  un  partido  para  atender 
a  los  intereses  de  toda  la  comunidad;  pero  es  poco  estimable  la  que  consiste  en  luchar 
por  el  triunfo  de  unas  pocas  personas  y  por  la  division  de  los  empleos  pdblicos  entie 
partidarios  m&s  o  menos  ineptos,  que  convierten  dichos  empleos  en  sinecuras  y  dejan 
que  la  naddn  ruede  a  un  abiamo.    £1  Gobiemo  se  cree  con  derecho  a  utilizar  a  los 
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maeBtros  en  servicio  del  poder,  y  muchoe  de  Moe  ae  muestran  analo60fl  por  manif estar 
adhesLones  productoras  de  ascensoa,  que  no  pueden  adquixir  x>or  aptitadee  tunicas, 
de  laa  cuales  carecen  o  que  no  son  estimadas  debidamente.  La  amiatad  con  Iob  que 
mandan  es  tambi^n  una  gran  pioductora  de  empleoB  y  de  piomociones,  y  no  es  nece- 
sario  expresar  los  resultados  £atalee  de  este  siatema. 

No  veo  mejor  solucidn  para  estos  males  que  una  legialacidn  aplicada  honradamente, 
2>or  la  cual  se  creen  organismos  que  se  moderen  mutuamente  y  que  mutuamente  se 
eviten  la  comiai^n  de  arbitrariedades  en  la  conceai^n  de  loa  empleoa;  y  por  la  cual  ae 
obligue  a  loa  maeatroa  ya  empleadoa  a  mantenerae  a  cierto  nivel  de  eficacia  para  con- 
aervar  aua  pueatoe,  y  a  demoatrar  ciertaa  excelencias  para  obtener  loa  aacenaoa. 

De  eate  modo  ni  la  antigQedad  aola,  ni  la  poUdca,  ni  la  amiatad  en  ningdn  caao,  aer6n 
foctorea  que  influyan  en  la  organlfiici6n  de  laa  eacuelaa  y  la  excelencia  del  peraonal 
educative. 

Pero  hay  otroa  elementoa  que  tomar  en  conaideraci6n,  adenU^i  de  loa  maeatroa.  £1 
m4i  importante  de  elloa  ea  la  aplicaci6n  de  una  buena  ley  de  enaefianza  obligatoria, 
el  cual  eat&  fntimamente  llgado  con  el  del  ntimeio  de  laa  eacuelaa  exiatentea. 

No  diacutiremoa,  por  aer  ello  inneceaario»  la  neceaidad  de  que  la  enaefianza  primaria 
ae  haga  eatricta  e  inflexiblemente  obligatorla.  Aaf  ae  ha  comprendido  ie6ricamente 
en  M^jico,  y  nueatraa  leyea  ban  dictado  laa  medidaa  neceaariaa,  que  jam^  ae  ban 
pueato  en  prictica,  parte  por  deaidia  y  parte  i>or  carencia  de  eacuelaa,  con  el  reaultado 
deplorable  de  que  en  M^jico  exista  un  analf  abetiamo  aterrador,  y  de  que  la  obra  de 
fuai6n  de  nueatraa  razaa  dentro  de  un  miamo  ideal  nadonal  eat6  todavla  por  empezar. 

Hay  doa  elementoa  diatintoa  que  concuiren  en  la  rea]izaci6n  de  eate  atraao—adem^ 
de  loa  ya  dtadoa  y  de  otroa  que  debemoe  dtar — ^y  de  loa  cualea  no  ae  auele  hacer 
menci6n,  como  no  aea  para  alabarloa,  cuando  en  realidad  aon  dignoa  de  condenaci6n. 
£a  el  primero  la  deaconfianza  del  Gobiemo  hacia  laa  inatitucionea  particularea  de 
enaefianza.  T6meae  que  en  ^ataa  ae  enaefie  algo  contra  aistemaa  idealea  o  formas 
de  gobiemo  que  ni  aiquiera  eatin  todavla  bien  determinadaa  en  la  concienda  na- 
cional,  ai  aceptamoa  que  fuera  de  la&  claaea  cultaa  exiata  en  M^jico  una  concienda 
nadonal.  Ea  el  aegundo  la  falta  de  ingerenda  del  poder  central  con  reapecto  a 
aauntoa  educativoa  en  loa  gobiemoa  munidpalea,  coaa  de  elogiarae  en  pafaea  adelan- 
tadoa  como  loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa,  en  donde  todoa  aprecian  el  valor  de  la  enaefianza, 
pero  digna  de  cenaura  en  todo  paia  en  vfaa  de  formad6n,  en  donde  ae  neceaita  que 
un  poder  vigoroao  y  tadco  haga  aentix  au  influenda  y  au  unidad  de  ciitezio  en  eata 
labor  de  edificad6n  en  la  que  no  debe  permitirae  que  laa  intrigaa,  o  laa  eacaaecea,  o  loa 
eapfritua  de  localiamo  munidpalea  vengan  a  poner  tropiezoa  a  una  obra  eminente- 
mente  nadonal. 

Gonaeguir  la  patri6tica  cooperad6n,  o  aun  impon^raela  por  la  ley,  de  duefioa  de 
ttbricaa,  tallerea,  hadendaa,  minaa,  aodedadea  mercantilea,  religioaaa,  dentlficaa,  lite- 
rariaa,  y  de  todoa  loa  oiganiamoa  que  de  alguna  manera  puedan  ayudar  en  eata  labor, 
y  eatablecer  un  aiatema  de  vigilanda  para  impedir  con  eneigf  a  que  la  educad6n  ae 
deavle  de  loa  altoa  finea  nadonalea,  ea  el  primer  paao  para  conaeguir  la  difuai6n  de  la 
enaefianza.  El  a^;undo  ea  centralizarla  en  un  oiganiamo  vigoroao  y  endigico,  ajeno 
a  la  polftica  de  loa  partidoa,  que  unifique,  imprima  direccidn  y  d6  fuerza  propulaora 
poderoaa;  que  ya  no  hay  tiempo  que  perder,  y  ea  neceeaiio  cuanto  antea  forzar, 
obligar  a  la  naci6n  entera,  a  aer  culta,  a  deapertar  a  la  vida  plena  de  loa  puebloe  que 
aaben  lo  que  aon  y  lo  que  quieren. 

La  falta  de  eacuelaa  ha  aide  obaticulo  poderoao  para  la  difuaidn  de  la  enaefianza. 
Haclaae  en  M^jico  lo  que  en  laa  expoaidonea  intemacionalea.  Miranae  en  6itaa 
pioductoa  maravilloaoa  de  loa  que,  por  aingular  deqgrada,  no  hay  mia  exiatenda  en 
el  pafa  que  loa  remite.  Doe  o  tree  eacuelaa  primariaa  aituadaa  en  barrioa  ariatocr&ticos 
aervian  de  bello  exponente  de  nueatroa  adelantoa  pedag6gicoa;  pero  fuera  de  ellaa 
b61o  habia  edifidoa  inadecuadoa  y  no  en  ndmero  baatante.  Era  cmimovedor  el 
eapecttoilo  de  loa  nifioa  pobrea  que  en  loa  anabalea  miaerablea  acudfan  a  laa  nuevaa 
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eacuelu  abiertas  en  ei  corto  tiempo  que  tuve  la  felicidad  de  poner  nn  poco  de  mi 
vida  7  el  alma  entera  en  aquella  labor  tan  heimosa. 

Nilloe  y  nifiafl  de  loa  suburbioe  famoeos  en  los  analee  del  crimen  venian  en  multi- 
tadeB  algo  inquietas  a  la  eecuelita  limpia  que  Iob  llamaba.  Loe  jaidinee  de  nifioa,  cuyo 
ntimero  se  dup1ic6  en  aquella  6poca,  obraran  transfonnacioiieB  maravilloeaB  en  los 
hijoB  de  la  miaeria,  del  vido  y  del  dolor,  que  al  mes  de  estar  en  el  jaidln  ya  eat&ban 
limpios,  ya  tenfan  Bonriaaa  y  cantos  en  los  labios,  ya  iban  confiados  y  caxifioeos  a  la 
Mfiorita,  la  educadora,  con  sua  piecedtos  aim  d^biles,  a  contaxle  balbuceantea  lae 
e8tui>enda8  histoiias  ingenuas  de  los  cerebros  pueriles,  mientns  las  madres,  las  pobiea 
indiaa  y  mestizas,  antes  desconfiadas,  pasaban  por  la  ventana  y  sonzefan  contentas  al 
ver  el  grapo  dichoso  en  que  empeisaba  una  nueva  vida  que  ellaa  jamis  pudienm 
imaginar. 

Hacer  que  esta  levadura  crezca  hasta  llenar  los  dmbitos  de  la  naci6n,  es  la  obra  noble 
y  la  responsabilidad  inmensa  que  se  presenta  ante  el  pueblo  mejicano.  No  es  hoy  el 
tiempo  de  construir  palados.  La  escuela  blanca  y  limpia,  el  cuaito  can  aoientoe  y 
ventanas,  o  la  choza  humilde  abierta  al  aire  de  los  tr6picos,  sei&n  laa  escuelas  en  donde 
Be  formari  la  patria  del  futuio.  Peio  que  se  multipliquen;  que  no  baya  un  solo  niflo 
que  se  exima  de  la  obligaci6n  de  concunir;  que  no  ha3ra  un  solo  pueblo  en  donde  no 
tenga  reservado  cada  niilo  su  lugar  dentro  del  lednto  de  la  escuela. 

He  estudiado  someramente  una  parte  pequefia  del  problema  de  la  educaddn  en 
nuestio  pueblo.  Despu^  de  la  escuela  primaria  vienen  laB  instituciones  Buperiores 
de  ensefianza,  cuya  esf era  de  acci6n  es  m&s  restringida  y  cuyo  estudio  merece  lealizane, 
pero  no  cabe  dentro  de  los  Ifmites  que  me  be  trazado.  Y  fuera  de  todaa  las  escuelas 
est&  el  mayor  elemento  educativo:  el  medio  social  donde  los  nifios  viven,  y  que  nece- 
Btta  mejorarse  en  todos  sentidos,  con  lo  cual  el  problema  escolar  se  relaciona  con  todos 
los  problemas  sociales  y  gubemadvos,  y  ezige  la  colaboraddn  de  todos  los  depart*- 
mentoB  de  la  administracidn  ptiblica. 

Vamos  a  terminar  volviendo  a  las  primeraa  ideas  que  hemos  ezpuesto.  Los  pueblos 
deben  ayudaise  mutuamente  por  conveniencia  propia.  Entre  las  nadones  la  m&s  alta 
moral  es  respetar  a  las  otras;  y  el  m^  alto  derecho  es  gozar  del  reapeto  de  ellas.  La 
bomogeneidad  entre  las  naciones  ea  irrealizable,  y  aeria  una  torpeza  intentazla,  posque  ai 
ae  conaiguiera  matarfa  todo  progreeo.  Sin  heteiogeneidad  no  puede  baber  coopeiacidn 
y,  por  conaiguiente,  no  puede  baber  amiatad  intemacional.  Gada  nacidn  debe  vivii 
para  aua  propioB  finea  y  cultivar  aua  propios  ideales  dentro  del  vasto  concepto  de  la 
unidad  humana,  mucho  m&a  ampllo  que  el  de  la  unidad  de  patria,  el  de  la  unidad  de 
raza,  o  el  de  la  unidad  de  un  continente.  Lo  que  una  nacidn  no  debe  a  la  bumanidad, 
no  puede  deberlo  a  ninguna  otra  nacidn. 

Debemos  reconocer  como  fundamento  de  los  aistemas  educativoa  las  tendendaa 
dtnicas.  La  pedagogla  que  se  deaarroUa  en  una  tierra  puede  no  aer  aplicable  a  otnu 
Lob  ibero-americanoB  aomos  de  raza  no  bien  comprendida  por  loa  eztrafios.  Tenemos 
la  berenda  c^ltica,  la  romana,  la  semltica,  que  nos  ha  dado  el  meditar  bondo,  la 
inapecci6n  interna,  la  religi6n  con  aua  pomposas  caracteriaticas  orientales;  y  la  indf- 
gena,  que  noa  ha  dotado  de  cualidades  miateriosas  aun  no  bien  comprendidas;  ataviomos 
zec6nditoB  que  dicen  a  nuestros  oidos,  con  voces  apagadas,  cosas  de  los  incas  y  de  los 
toltecas,  cuya  sangre  aun  drcula  en  esos  obscuros  habitantea  de  nuestraa  aldeas,  que 
esperan  el  despertar  de  aua  enezgf  aa  para  cooperar  con  ellas  al  bienestar  y  a  la  grandesa 
de  nuestras  patrias,  y  al  bienestar  y  a  la  dicha  de  la  bumanidad. 

Eatudidmonos,  comprend^Lmonoa,  hagamoa  deade  luego  la  obra  de  uigenda,  y 
preparemoa  una  labor  cada  dfa  m&a  perfectapor  el  conocimiento  de  nuestras  propias 
condidones.  Aprendamos  las  lenguas  extranjeras  para  comunicamoe  con  los  otiOB 
pueblos  en  nuestros  negodoB,  y  para  decirles  frases  ainceras  de  amiatad  leal;  pero  oon* 
servemoe  nuestros  propios  ideales,  y  no  hablemos  de  la  patria  a  nuestros  hijoe  aino  con 
la  dulce  lengua  en  que  dijimos  a  nuestras  madres  la  primera  palabra  de  amor  y  en  que 
elevamos  al  cielo  la  primera  oraddn  de  nuestras  almas  infantiles. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  KINDERGABTEN  IN  THE  PUBUCSCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

By  MISS  LUCY  WHEELOGK, 
Head  of  Wheelock  Kindergarten  Training  School,  BoiUm,Mau, 

The  kindeigarten  is  a  neceasary  and  impartant  part  of  every  public-school  system* 
To  support  this  assertion  I  wish  to  present  three  considerations: 

First.  The  first  stage  of  education  is  most  important.  Plato,  long  before  the  time  of 
Froebel,  asserted  the  importance  of  the  first  state  when  he  wrote  "Beginnings  are  most 
important,  especially  when  a  thing  is  young  and  tender."  The  modem  Freudian 
school  of  psychology  is  giving  added  emphasiB  to  this  contention  in  its  tracing  of  many 
of  the  characteristics  and  nervous  conditions  of  later  life  to  the  unconscious  period  of 
childhood.  Froebel  took  his  analogy  of  growth  from  the  plant  world;  the  young  seed- 
ling needs  the  most  tender  care  and  nurture  in  order  that  the  hardy  plant  may  be 
realized .  For  human  beings  the  child  garden  supplies  the  true  atmosphere  of  growth. 
The  beginning  conditions  the  excellence  of  later  stages  of  school  education.  If  any 
one  part  of  the  education  of  the  human  being  can  be  more  important  than  any  other,  it 
is  the  first  which  conditions  aU  the  others.  In  theory  we  all  assent  to  this  principle. 
In  practice  it  has  not  yet  been  realized  in  planning  our  schools.  If  we  really  believe 
this,  the  best  buildings  and  the  best  teachers  with  the  best  training  would  be  given  to 
the  little  children.  I  have  visions  of  a  happy  day  when  a  kindeigarten  building  with 
its  court  and  fountain  and  gardens  shall  be  considered  as  important  in  a  municipal 
system  as  a  modem  and  well-equipped  hig^  school  building. 

Second.  If  we  concede  that  the  first  stage  of  education  is  important,  the  problem  of 
the  best  type  of  education  for  that  period  becomes  pressing.  I  claim  that  the  kinder- 
garten furnishes  the  best  type  for  the  period  from  3  to  6  because  of  its  aims, 
methods,  and  results. 

The  kindeigarten  furnishes  the  type  of  education  most  consonant  with  the  needs  of 
childhood.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  study  and  deliberation  on  the  part  of  its 
founder  and  also  of  years  of  practice  by  carefully  trained,  earnest,  and  devoted  expo- 
nents. Froebel  was  the  first  systematic  student  of  child  life.  He  learned  his  lesson 
from  mothers  and  from  playing  children.  His  motto  ''Gome,  let  us  live  with  our 
children"  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  kindeigarten  toward  child  life.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  great  glory  of  Froebel  is  that  he  founded  a  school  without  books.  He 
based  his  methods  on  his  knowledge  of  childhood  and  his  discovery  that  play  is  the 
child's  world.  He  was  the  first  to  utilize  the  activity  of  the  child  which  expresses 
itself  through  play  as  a  means  of  education.  The  educational  value  and  significance 
of  play  needs  to-day  no  demonstration.  Our  playgrounds  and  the  universal  recogni- 
tion of  the  moral  and  educational  significance  of  play  are  proof  of  our  belief  in  its  value. 
If  any  one  needs  conversion  I  refer  him  to  the  latest  document  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
Joseph  Lee's  valuable  book  ' '  Play  in  Education. ' '  Mr.  Lee  writes  from  his  own  expe- 
rience as  a  devoted  father,  living  with  his  own  children,  and  as  the  father  of  the  play- 
ground movement  in  America.  In  studying  the  needs  of  childhood,  Froebel  discov- 
ered play  to  be  the  natural  expression  of  a  child's  life  and  he  made  his  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  direction  of  the  activities  of  the  children  by  devising  a  concrete  sjrstem 
of  play  materials  and  an  organized  series  of  games  and  plays.  The  Froebelian  materials 
form  the  most  valuable  yet  discovered,  because  they  have  stood  the  test  of  50 
years'  use  with  increasing  approbation,  and  because  they  follow  and  guide  the  instincts 
of  little  children.  The  chief  of  these  is  curiosity-— the  child's  desire  to  know — 
which  finds  satiB&iction  through  material  adapted  for  experiment  and  investigation. 
The  instinct  for  making  or  construction  is  satisfied  by  the  simple  building  blocks 
and  other  materials  for  arrangement  and  self-expression.  The  garden  plan  of  the 
kindeigarten,  which  caUs  for  space  for  garden  beds,  and  a  community  garden,  appeals 
to  the  child's  instinct  for  nurture. 
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Froebel  believed  with  Wordsworth,  that  the  child's  ''whole  vocation  is  endl< 
imitation."  He  says  that  what  man  tries  to  represent  he  begins  to  imderetand. 
Therefore,  Froebel  devises  plays  which  represent  in  miniature  the  world  of  nature 
and  the  world  of  man.  Through  play  little  children  initiate  themselves  into  the 
realities  of  the  life  about  them. 

The  kindergarten  period  is  the  time  for  forming  habits  and  attitudes  toward  life. 
It  is  essentially  the  time  for  training.  Whether  the  child  shall  be  cheerful  or  gloomy, 
morbid  or  optimistic,  helpful  or  selfish,  industrious  or  idle,  attentive  or  listleBS,  effi- 
cient or  incompetent,  depends  largely  on  attitudes  and  habits  formed  in  the  pedod 
from  three  to  six.  In  lus  ''Great  Society,"  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  shows  the  effect  of 
"balked  dispositions"  in  individuals,  or  in  national  life.  The  balked  disposition 
means  morbid,  perverted  conditions.  This  may  come  very  early  in  a  child's  devel- 
opment if  right  activities,  right  ^atmosphere,  and  right  materials  are  not  supplied  for 
self-expression.  Songs  and  stories  and  plays  are  used  together  with  the  play  maftMimin 
to  make  up  the  curriculum  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  day.  The  song  and  story  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  that  faculty  most  prominent  in  childhood  and  meet  important 
throughout  life.  They  help  to  make  ideals,  to  develop  the  right  emotions  and  zig|it 
desires  and  make  the  beginnings  of  good  character. 

The  last  consideration  which  I  desire  to  present  to  you  is  that  the  testimony  of 
those  who  know  most  of  any  system  is  the  most  valuable,  therefore,  I  summon  as  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  training  the  11,000  kindeigarteners 
who  are  working  with  the  zeal  of  devoted  exponents  of  a  cause  in  the  kindeigartena 
of  the  United  States,  the  140  branches  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union, 
representing  the  whole  country,  and  the  uncounted  number  of  fathers  and  mothers 
who  will  testify  to  the  value  the  kindergarten  has  been  in  their  homes  and  to  their 
children.  A  superintendent  of  a  certain  city  once  said  that  if  the  vote  for  the  kin- 
dergarten were  dependent  on  a  jury  composed  of  fathers  and  mothers,  its  mainte- 
nance would  be  assured.  The  kindergarten  interests  in  this  country  have  been 
preserved  by  this  laige  body  of  supporters  who  believe  in  the  results  seen  in  their 
own  homes. 

The  slogan  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  I  give  to  you  in  closing.    "A  kinder- 
garten for  every  child  and  every  child  in  a  kindeigarten." 

Adjournment. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  10  OF  SECTION  IV. 

Pan  American  Union, 
Monday  nfioming,  January  S,  1916. 

Chairmaiii  Albert  A.  Snowden. 

Session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented : 

The  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  the  collegiate  course  of  study 
for  business,  domestic  and  foreign: 
Languages,  by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 
Geography,  by  J.  Paul  Goode. 
History,  by  Wm.  R.  Shepherd. 
Government,  by  Jesse  S.  Reeves. 
Mathematics,  by  Everett  W.  Lord. 
Banking  and  finance,  by  Charles  Lee  Raper. 
Business  law,  by  Ward  W.  Piersoh. 
Business  ethics  and  psychology,  by  James  E.  Lough. 
Organization  and  administration,  by  Arthur  E.  Swanson. 
Statistics,  by  E.  Dana  Durand. 
Accounting,  by  John  B.  Geijsbeek  and  Donald  F.  Grass. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

By  GLEN  LEVIN  SWIGGETT, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  teaching  of  modem  languages  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  subjects 
in  the  course  of  commercial  education.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  texts  prepared  with 
this  kind  of  instruction  in  view  and  to  the  prevailing  method  of  classroom  instruction  in 
these  subjects.  Foreign-language  study  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  has  been  hugely  for  the  purpose  of  discipline  in  the  earlier  school  years 
and  of  culture  in  the  later.  This  attitude  persists  in  the  face  of  the  well-recognized 
and  insistent  demand  on  the  part  of  business  men  and  high  Government  officials  that 
the  modem  commercial  languages  be  so  taught  that  students  engaging  in  foreign  service^ 
consular  and  commercial,  be  given  the  ability  to  speak  one  or  more  of  these  languages. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  this  ability  to  students  in  our  schools  and  colleges  as  consti- 
tuted and  controlled.  Faculty  direction  of  courses  of  study,  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers  of  modem  languages,  and  the  method  of  class  assignment  of  students  are 
strong  factors  still  within  the  school  that  act  in  opposition  to  the  growing  demand  for 
a  more  satisfactory  and  practical  plan  and  method  of  teaching  modem  languages. 
The  latter  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  larger  spirit  of  cooperation  within  the 
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fihculty,  the  growth  of  an  interdepartmenUl  esprit  de  corpe,  prompted  by  a  Uuger 
flense  of  public  service,  by  emphasis  upon  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  through  a  laiger  freedom  within  the  departments 
of  modem  languages  that  will  permit  either  the  dropping  of  students  from  these 
courses,  after  it  is  plainly  shown  that  they  have  neither  interest  nor  ability  to  punoe 
a  course  carried  on  by  the  conversational  method,  or  their  reassignment  to  special 
courses  carried  on  by  the  traditional  method. 

The  number  of  texts  that  place  value  upon  the  practical  teaching  of  modem  Ian- 
guages  is  steadily  increasing.  Teachers'  courses  in  these  languages  are  placing  an 
increasing  emphasis  upon  the  ability  to  speak  as  a  necessary  requirement  in  the 
study  of  a  modem  language.  Methods  have  greatly  imiiroved.  There  is  still  lack- 
ing, however,  suitable  texts  prepared  to  give  through  content  the  essential  knowledge 
of  foreign  countries  and  prepared  by  a  method  that  is  both  interesting  and  progreaaive 
through  a  period  of  study  of  several  years.  This  lack  of  suitable  texts,  together  with 
the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  condition  a  student's  opportunity  to  pursue 
a  modem  language  by  the  latter's  native  ability  to  take  it,  are  a  serious  menace  and 
present  insurmountable  obstacles  for  the  present,  except  in  a  few  favored  institutions, 
in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  study  of  ^tin  should  precede,  if  possible,  that  of  the  modem  languages.  To 
do  this  the  two  elementary  years  of  Latin  should  be  placed  in  the  grammar-school 
period.  Sound  pedagogy  and  precedent  aigue  for  this.  The  study  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  the  high  school  and  in  the  college,  on  the  basis  of  election  and  guidance, 
can  then  proceed  naturally  and  effectively  and  the  real  aim  and  purpose  in  the  study 
of  all  living  languages  be  achieved,  namely,  the  ability  to  speak  them. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  PAUL  GOODE, 
Prof  estor  of  Geography t  Univenity  of  Chicago. 

Of  all  the  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum,  geography  has,  next  to  language, 
the  largest  possibilities  for  service  in  the  way  of  a  liberal  education  for  business. 
The  phase  of  geography  which  is  being  developed  in  this  service  takes  its  point  of 
view  from  both  physiography  and  economics,  and  attempts  to  find  the  physical 
or  geographic  influences  underlying  industry  and  commerce.  It  is  a  fascinating 
field  for  both  teacher  and  student.  Though  its  principles  may  be  firmly  rooted 
in  the  nature  of  things,  its  data  are  in  continual  flux  with  the  everyday  changes 
in  market  conditions  and  international  relations.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  an 
easy  subject  to  prepare  in  or  to  teach.  But  the  reward  of  such  a  study  is  found  in 
the  exhilaration  of  a  constantly  widening  horizon,  and  of  migration  out  of  a  provincial 
frame  of  mind. 

The  subject  as  thus  conceived  lends  itself  very  readily  to  a  year's  profitable  work 
as  a  general  course  in  the  later  years  of  high  school,  or  to  trade  schools  and  first-year 
college  work.  The  interest  thus  aroused  and  taste  acquired  lead  naturally  to  the 
more  specialized  course  in  industry  and  commerce  now  being  developed  in  colleges 
and  schools  of  commerce.    A  brief  synopsis  of  the  ground  covered  here  follows: 

I.  THE  OKOORAPHIO  ZNFLUBNOBB  UNDBBLTmO  INDUBTRT. 

Position  on  the  earth,  as  determimng  climate,  area  and  form  of  the  lands  under 
study. 

Land  relief,  bairiers  of  mountain  or  dissected  land.  Passes  and  valley  routes 
through  highland  barriers.    Plains  and  their  influence. 
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Mineral  resourcee:  Gbancter,  areal  distributioii,  acceeBibility. 
Climate  aa  an  influence  on  life. 

Plant  life,  wild  and  cultivated,  as  a  basis  of  commerce. 

Human  life  and  development,  especially  as  to  stage  of  development,  education 
and  training,  population  density,  government  participation  in  industry  and  commerce. 

n.  THS  0HZK7  COMlfODITIXS  09  COMMBBOB — A,  OBNBBAL  VIBW. 

Products  of  the  fann,  orchard,  and  range;  the  cereals,  sugar,  fruits,  vegetables, 
beverages,  drugs,  animal  products. 

Products  of  hunting  and  fishing;  furs  and  fish. 

Products  of  the  forest;  lumber,  rubber  and  other  gums,  cork,  dyes,  etc. 

Products  of  mines,  quarries,  and  wells;  the  mineral  fuels,  iron  and  other  common 
metals,  the  precious  metals  and  stones,  building  stones,  cement,  clay  products,  etc. 

Power  as  a  commodity. 

m.  THB  OBOQRAPHIO  XNTLUBNCBS  IN  COMMBROB. 

Advantage  of  position  of  the  country  or  region  with  reference  to  trade 
Winds  and  currents  and  the  great  ocean  routes. 
The  organization  of  ocean  commerce. 
The  development  of  land  routes  of  trade. 
The  development  of  market  foci. 

IV.  OOMMBBCHAL  COUNTRIBS  and  THBIR  COIIMBBOB. 

Selected  countries  studied  as  to  commercial  development  and  possibilities. 

The  growth  of  world  trade  and  the  part  played  by  leading  lands. 

Sections  III  and  IV  as  outlined  above  may  be  developed  as  advanced  collegiate 
work,  and  even  a  single  country  may  profitably  occupy  the  time  of  a  college  course. 
The  work  thus  developed  opens  up  almost  numberless  avenues  of  special  research 
of  university  grade.  In  high-school  work  a  textbook  is  used,  almost  of  necessity. 
But  even  here  much  reading  may  profitably  be  done  on  library  references,  especially 
in  periodical  literature  and  in  the  recent  official  publications  by  various  Governments. 

No  subject  offers  a  better  opportunity  for  education  by  way  of  the  eye,  since  photo- 
graphs, stereographs,  and  lantern  didee,  and,  better  still,  motion  pictures,  bring  vividly 
before  the  student  the  foreign  lands  and  strange  peoples  at  work  on  the  production 
of  commodities,  or  the  transportation  of  these  wares  along  the  highways  of  world 
trade.  Fortunate,  too,  are  those  schools  in  the  great  commercial  centers,  where 
access  is  easy  to  commercial  museums;  or  better  still,  where  the  great  industries 
may  be  visited,  and  the  actual  work  be  observed  in  the  handling  and  transforming 
of  the  raw  products  into  the  finished  wares  of  commerce.  Then,  too,  the  subject 
calls  for  a  large  and  constant  use  of  mai>s.  The  ingenuity  of  teacher  and  student 
will  also  be  well  repaid  by  the  conversion  of  statistics  into  graphs,  which  bring  vividly 
before  the  eye  the  trend  of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  nations. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTOBT. 

By  WILLIAM  R.  SHEPHERD, 
Pro/e$$or  of  History  y  Cohanbia  UnwenUy. 

Too  often  is  history  conceived  and  written,  taught  and  studied,  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  an  adjunct  of  belles-lettres  and  mathematics.  But  the  new  concept  of 
history  as  a  recoord  of  the  totality  of  human  endeavor,  as  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
mankind  broadly  considered,  is  giving  to  the  knowledge  of  the  past  an  organic  vigor, 
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a  live  practical  utility,  a  genuine  power  of  application  to  the  problems  of  to-day, 
which  differ  more  commonly  in  degree  than  they  do  in  kind  from  those  of  yesterday. 

In  habitual  conversation  the  world  over,  men  and  women  have  talked  and  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  business,  politics,  and  the  weather,  domestic  relations,  children, 
and  servants,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  what  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  conatitate 
material  for  history.  These  men  and  women  were  and  are  living  creatoree,  not 
animated  books;  their  habitat  was  and  is  the  bright  and  busy  earth  at  lazge  and  not 
the  dark  and  motionless  shelving  of  a  library.  What  they  have  done  and  thought 
are  the  things  in  general  that  interested  them  then,  interest  them  now,  and  will 
continue  to  interest  them  until  the  end  of  time.  Such  things  are  the  veritable  stuff 
out  of  which  history  as  a  living  record  of  human  conduct  is  made. 

History,  as  the  word  goes  and  as  the  child  finds  it,  is  only  too  apt  to  be  dull,  and 
hence  profitless  for  the  youthful  if  not  also  for  the  adult  mind.  Yet  it  can  be  made 
interesting,  and  hence  valuable,  simply  by  humanizing  it. 

What  people  to-day  really  care  to  know  about  their  predecessors  on  this  planet 
is  what  the  latter  did  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life;  just  how,  in  fact,  they  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being.    Obviously,  then,  studies  aimed  at  affording  a  practical 
familiarity  with  the  methods  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  the  realm  of  business'should 
include  the  story  of  what  our  ancestors  have  accomplished  in  the  same  realm,  point- 
ing out  the  respects  in  which  they  failed  and  in  which  they  succeeded,  and  why. 
The  manifold  relationships  in  the  actual  dealings  of  people  with  one  another,  in 
their  application  of  the  treasures  of  earth  to  human  welfare,  these  are  the  themes 
on  which  emphasis  should  be  laid.    How  our  forbears  procured  the  wherewithal  to 
eat  and  wear  and  shelter  themselves,  how  such  things  were  produced,  exchanged, 
and  consumed;  how  our  parents  through  the  ages  contrived  to  fashion  themselves 
into  an  ordered  society,  and  how  they  cooperated  to  render  this  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  dwell,  are  questions  rising  in  the  youthful  mind  which  call  for  an  adequate 
answer.  ^ 

Politics  and  war,  the  topics  that  hitherto  have  crammed  the  pages  of  "hLstory/' 
and  commonly  made  them  as  dead  as  the  personages  of  whom  they  treated,  should 
be  relegated  to  the  few  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  inclination  to  leam  about  them. 
What  the  teacher  in  the  modem  school  of  commerce  has  to  present  is  social  history, 
in  the  broad  acceptation  of  the  term.  This  will  embrace  a  record  of  doings  in  the 
fields  of  industry,  trade,  and  transportation  not  only,  but  in  those  of  the  evolution 
of  groups  and  classes  in  the  community,  their  characteristics  and  relationships, 
their  thoughts,  and  their  deeds,  as  affecting  the  development  of  mankind,  quite 
apart  from  the  spectacular  achievements  of  the  soldier  and  the  lawgiver. 

The  scarcity  of  available  textbooks  on  organic  history  of  the  sort  need  not  daunt 
the  teacher  who  realizes  the  value  of  it.  If  he  will  search  through  the  conventional 
works  he  will  find  many  a  chapter,  many  a  paragraph,  and  even  a  sentence  to  serve 
his  purpose;  for  even  the  mere  narrator  of  wars  and  politics  could  not  avoid  alto- 
gether the  less  spectacular  or  extraordinary,  and  hence  the  more  hunuui,  and  the 
more  interesting,  in  his  record.  Diligently  to  seek  them  out,  and  to  set  them  forth, 
means  the  study  of  a  genuine  history  that '' teaches,"  and  does  '' repeat  itself." 


THE  COLLEGE  TEACHINQ  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  PREPARATION  FOR 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

By  JESSE  S.  REEVES, 
ProfenorofPolitiadSeienu,  Univenily  of  Michiffon,  Ann  Arhor,  Mich, 

In  approaching  the  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper,  I 
am  mindful  of  the  limitations  due  to  the  fact  that  I  can  not  claim  any  familiarity  with 
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the  educational  conditioiu  in  the  iuititutionB  of  higher  learning  in  the  Latin-American 
countriee.  I  underBtand  that  the  usual  preparation  for  affairs,  in  bo  far  as  such  a 
preparation  is  derived  in  univeraities,  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  law  schools  of  the 
Latin- American  universities.  No  curriculum,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  generally 
exists  in  the  Latin- American  universities  which  at  all  corresponds  to  our  college  or 
the  literary  department  of  our  various  American  universities.  The  broad  course  of 
training  which  the  Latin-American  universities  generally  ofifer  in  law  has  frequently 
been  characterized  ai  of  very  great  value  for  public  affairs  and  also  for  business  in 
the  larger  sense.    What  I  shall  have  to  say  has  to  do  only  with  American  conditions. 

Another  confession  must  be  made,  and  that  is  that  one  can  hardly  claim  that  train- 
ing in  government  is  of  the  same  prime  importance  in  the  range  of  higher  commercial 
education  as  is  the  training  in  other  departments  lying  just  outside  the  proper  field 
of  commerce  and  commercial  methods.  It  has,  for  instance,  no  such  claim  as  have 
the  modem  languages,  especially  Spanish,  French,  and  German.  It  is  perhaps  a 
part  of  our  general  provincialism  that  our  attention  is  too  little  directed  toward 
early  training  in  the  modem  languages.  It  is  comparatively  rare  when  a  graduate  of 
one  of  our  colleges  is  able  to  make  use  of  any  language  except  his  own  with  anything 
like  confidence  and  efficiency.  The  problem  of  adequate  training  in  the  modem 
languages  still  confronts  us;  and  its  solution  will  not  be  reached,  it  seems  likely, 
until  the  proper  place  is  given  for  training  in  modem  languages  long  prior  to  entrance 
into  the  college.  Not  infrequently  does  it  hi^pen  that  a  young  man  who  has  dis- 
covered himself,  and  desires  to  enter  into  a  serious  training  for  public  affairs  or  for 
business,  realizes  that  he  has  insufficient  elementary  preparation  in  modem  languages; 
and  it  is  rare,  when  such  is  the  case,  that  the  languages  are  taken  up  and  learned  so  as 
to  be  of  real  assistance.  The  languages  when  so  begun  remain  always  foreign,  a  thing 
alien,  and  their  spirit  untouched. 

One  must  call  attention  also,  but  perhaps  to  a  less  extent,  to  deficiencies  in  expres- 
sion in  English.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  periods  of  time  put  into  training  in 
writing,  both  in  the  secondary  school  and  the  first  two  yearn  of  college,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  average  student  in  the  hi^er  classes  of  our  universities  ia  still  unable  to 
express  himself  concisely  and  properly  in  his  own  tongue.  Another  shortcoming  is 
the  deficiency  of  our  college  students  in  a  knowledge  of  geography.  I  do  not  here 
refer  to  the  more  advanced  fields  in  this  subject,  which  we  associate  with  so-called 
commercial  geography,  but  to  the  more  elementary  branches.  Here  again  it  would 
seem  that  what  ought  to  be  received  in  early  training  can  not  be  supplied  by  later 
study,  however  diligent  that  may  be. 

"^  In  calling  attention  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  languages  and  in  geography,  I  have 
in  mind  of  course  not  only  the  foundation  for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  government, 
but  also  for  a  general  training  in  education  for  conmierce.  But  as  one  approaches  the 
special  field  of  government  these  limitations  become  still  more  apparent.  They 
make  for  provincialism,  and  provincial  our  young  men  come  to  college,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  provincial  they  leave  it. 

Galling  upon  the  secondary  school,  therefore,  for  initial  preparation  in  the  lan- 
guages and  rhetoric  and  in  geography,  we  proceed  to  the  preparation  which  the  col- 
lege course  should  give  to  the  work  m  government.  The  two  great  prerequisites  for 
an  adequate  undergraduate  training  in  government  would  seem  to  be  history  and 
economics.  In  most  American  institutions  having  an  elective  system  history  is 
permitted  as  a  freshman  elective,  and  not  infrequently  economics  is  also  open  to 
first-year  students.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  students  of  government  are  to  begin 
work  in  the  second  or  sophomore  year,  it  is  usually  possible  to  arrange  that  they  have 
at  least  one  year  of  history  and  of  economics  before  entering  upon  such  work. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  great  extension  in  the  number  of  courses  offered  in  ix>liti- 
cal  science  or  government,  and  a  tendency  as  a  natural  result  toward  a  certain  amount 
of  standardization  of  such  work.    The  institution  is  to-day  rarely  found  which,  if  it 
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be  of  any  size  or  standing,  has  not  a  dutinct  department  of  government  or  political 
science.    At  the  present  time  nearly  200  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
States  regard  political  science  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  provide  for  a  aepaimte 
department  of  instruction  in  that  field.    Of  these,  more  than  20  announce  oooibqb 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  700  hours  per  year.    About  150,  induding  most 
of  the  colleges  as  distinguiahed  from  the  universitiee,  announce  from  200  to  700  homB 
per  year,  the  smaller  colleges,  making  up  the  rest  of  the  200,  giving  usually  lees  than 
200  hours  per  year  in  this  field.    Where  no  separate  department  of  instruction  has  been 
organized,  courses  in  government  are  frequently  offered  in  the  department  of  history 
or  of  economics.    A  committee  of  seven,  appointed  by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association,  has  investigated  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  instruction  in 
government  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States;  and  its  judgment, 
as  recently  reported,  is  that  while  the  various  institutions  show  an  awakened  interest 
in  the  field  of  political  science,  yet  "far  too  few  of  our  higher  institutions  have  zecog>- 
nized  the  high  responsibility  of  training  either  for  citizenship  or  for  the  public 
service." 

In  the  general  standardization  of  courses  in  government  it  is  noticeable  that  almost 
universally  there  is  offered  an  elementary  course  in  American  government  of  three 
hours  per  week,  running  throughout  the  academic  year;  and  that  following  upon 
such  course  students  are  led  into  more  advanced  courses  of  a  number  of  different 
groups.    First,  those  that  are  descriptive  and  historical,  which,  starting  from  the  study 
of  American  government  in  the  elementary  course,  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
narrow  spheres  of  American  government,  the  government  of  the  states,  local  govern- 
ment, municipal  government,  colonial  administration,  American  diplomacy,  and 
party  government.    In  the  same  class  may  be  mentioned  the  study  of  comparative 
government,  which,  however,  is  usually  restricted  to  an  examination  of  the  English 
and  continental  European  systems.    The  second  group  comprises  the  more  theoreti- 
cal courses,  such  as  a  comparative  study  of  political  institutions,  or  that  of  political 
theories  and  philosophy.    The  third  group  is  more  legal  in  nature.    It  comprises 
American  constitutional  law,  commercial  law,  jurisprudence,  Roman  law,  and  inter- 
national law.    In  the  fourth  group  there  appears  a  wide  range  of  subjects  determined 
largely  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  particular  institution.    Crenerally,  however, 
these  special  courses  have  to  do  with  specific  problems  of  American  government, 
Federal,  State,  or  local,  centering  about  the  problems  of  legislation,  administmtion, 
and  of  the  courts. 

So  large  a  scheme  of  coiirses  permits  of  what  might  be  considered  as  an  undue  spe- 
cialization on  the  part  of  the  imdeigraduate.  Few  American  institutions  as  yet  draw 
any  hard  and  fast  lines  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  the  field. 
The  general  course  in  American  government,  the  door  through  which  all  students 
in  political  science  are  expected  to  pass,  is  usually  open  to  undergraduates  only. 
Here  and  there  certain  courses  are  restricted  to  graduates.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  courses  offered  are  open  both  to  graduates  and  undergraduates.  That 
such  a  system  entails  enormous  limitations  of  method  is  obvious.  The  interests  of 
the  undergraduates  are  apt  to  be  divided  among  other  courses,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent  among  the  outside  interests  of  the  campus  and  of  the  university.  Again,  the 
undergraduate  is  apt  not  to  be  sufficiently  trained  in  the  use  of  foreign  languages  as 
to  give  him  facility  in  handling  the  literature  of  government  except  through  transla- 
tion. The  result  of  it  all  is  that  we  continue  the  provincial  character  of  our  training. 
We  start  with  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  foreign  languages  and  geography.  We 
stress  the  detailed  course  in  American  government  and  make  it  a  prerequisite  to  all 
advanced  courses.  We  throw  open  most  of  our  so-called  advanced  courses  to  the 
undergraduate  as  well  as  to  the  graduate.  The  result  is  that  the  student  is  apt  to 
come  out  with  an  horizon  but  little,  if  any,  broader  than  that  with  which  he  began. 
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The  committee  of  eeven  justly  remarkB  that  "of  the  small  percentage  of  those  who 
strive  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  governmental  afibiis,  only  a  very  minor  portion 
ever  go  far  enough  to  get  any  knowledge  of  foreign  governments.  Hence  the  present 
system  is  designed  to  foster  an  inordinate  provincialism  which  has  been  one  of  the 
banes  of  our  national  life.  If  the  citizen-to-be  has  an  opportunity  to  take  but  one 
year's  work  in  government,  it  is  still  a  very  pertinent  question  whether  this  one  course 
ought  not  to  be  partly  comparative  government,  or  whether  the  study  of  American 
government  ought  not  to  be  broadened  by  constant  comparisons  with  the  European 
political  systems.  ** 

If  this  statement  correctly  describes  the  effects  of  our  system  of  training  in  gov- 
enmient  upon  those  who  do  not  expect  to  go  into  a  line  of  work  which  is  distinctly 
international  in  its  bearings,  how  much  more  significant  is  it  as  applied  to  those  who 
desire  to  acquire  an  international  point  of  view  with  reference  to  international  afifairs, 
whether  public  or  commercial!  That  the  American  student  should  be  grounded  in 
the  theory  and  actual  workings  of  American  government  is  obvious.  But  he  should 
also  be  6uniliar  with  the  workings  of  government  in  other  countries,  and  here  again 
we  see  the  narrowness  of  our  courses  in  political  science  which  are  devoted  to  the 
study  of  comparative  government.  Again,  to  quote  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
seven,  "There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  constitu- 
tions of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Norway  should  be  comprised  in  this  field  and  the 
constitutions  of  Canada  and  Australia  omitted.  Nor  does  it  appear  altogether  reason- 
able that  political  affairs  in*  Spain  and  Portugal  should  be  urged  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  knowledge  of  comparative  institutions  and  that  the  Governments  of  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile  should  continue  beyond  the  ken  of  the  mental  horizon  of  the 
specialist  in  politics." 

Until  very  recently  the  available  college  textbooks  in  comparative  government 
ignored  the  political  institutions  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  An  indication, 
however,  that  we  are  beginning  to  realize  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  recent  college  text  by  Profs.  Macy  and  Gannaway,  entitled  "Comparative  Free 
Government. "  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  authors  of  this  well-considered  book 
have  included  chapters,  albeit  too  brief,  on  the  political  institutions  of  Latin- America. 
What  has  been  said  seems  thus  to  lead  irresistibly  in  this  direction:  what  we  need 
is  that  our  young  men  should  have,  first  of  all,  familiarity  with  the  foreign  languages; 
second,  that  they  should  realize  the  geographical  considerations  upon  which  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  are  based;  and  third,  that  they  should  have  a  famili- 
arity with  the  political  institutions  not  only  of  this  country  and  Europe,  but  also  of 
Latin- America.  A  few  of  our  universities  have  introduced  special  courses  in  Latin- 
American  history.  To  these  might  properly  be  added  consideration  of  the  political 
institutions  of  these  countries. 

So  much  for  the  study  of  government  in  its  narrower  sense;  but  there  are  other  fields 
allied  to  it  which  deserve  special  consideration.  Every  one  going  into  international 
commerce  ou^t  to  have  at  his  command  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  legal  education. 
Frequently  such  training  is  given  in  the  courses  of  commercial  law.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  rather  to  base  these  courses  upon  English  common  law  and  not  to  give 
consideration  to  the  larger  legal  conceptions  which  are  common  to  all  civilized  peoples. 
The  ideas  of  l^al  capacity,  status,  contract,  tort,  and  delict,  of  the  elementary  con- 
ceptions with  reference  to  partnership,  corporations,  not  only  in  English  law,  but 
under  the  civil  law,  these  should  all  be  worked  out  into  a  larger  scheme  of  commercial 
law  for  the  student  of  international  conmierce. 

From  this  field  one  is  led  at  once  into  that  of  private  international  law,  or  of  conflict 
of  laws.  It  would  seem  that  a  course  covering  the  elementary  principles  of  private 
international  law,  not  as  derived  from  English  and  American  cases,  but  as  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  various  legal  systems,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  man  going 
into  international  commerce. 
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And  finaUy,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  important,  is  training  in  public  international 
law.  The  student  of  international  commerce  should  acquire  an  intonational  mind; 
and  no  study  so  develops  this  as  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  intematiooal 
law.  Not  Infrequently  do  I  find  a  student  aatoniahed  to  discover  what  contributiona 
have  been  made  in  the  field  of  international  law  by  those  not  of  the  Anglo-Ammcan 
race;  and  few  things  tend  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  undergraduate  student  and 
make  him  realize  the  narrowness  of  his  own  training  more  than  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  well  reasoned  and  admirably  stated  contributions  in  the  field  of  intematioDal 
law  made  by  distinguished  jurists  of  Latin-America,  such  as  Galvo,  Drago,  and 
Alvarez.  The  pursuit  of  the  study  of  public  international  law  permits  aa  do  lew 
other  subjects  tiie  acquisition  of  at  least  a  part  of  that  great  fund  of  conmion  legal 
ideas  and  ideals  whic^  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  tend  to  break  down  nanow 
provincialism  and  to  make  for  wider  interests  and  sympathies. 

So  &r  it  would  seem  little  has  been  ofifered  in  the  advocacy  of  purely  vocational 
training  in  the  field  of  government  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  life.  Little  is  per- 
haps to  be  offered.  Training  in  government  has  not  the  same  kind  of  value  that  train- 
ing in  double^ntry  bookkeeping  or  stenography  may  have.  It  does  not  offer  the  same 
fund  of  information  immediately  available  as  does  training  in  the  principles  of  inter- 
national trade  and  finance.  It  does,  however,  tend,  it  is  believed,  to  lift  a  student 
into  a  frame  of  mind  toward  the  specific  problems  of  commercial  education  that  can 
but  be  of  value.  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view  the  training  is  purely  cultural. 
But,  after  all,  it  may  well  be  that  those  things  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  cultural 
only  are  in  the  long  run  of  the  highest  vocational  value. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS 

By  EVERETT  W.  LORD, 
Dean  of  the  College  o/Bunnesi  Administration  o/BoeUm  Univenity. 

Between  the  coUeges  and  the  businesa  world  there  has  been  a  gulf  which  sometimes 
has  seemed  impassable.  Not  a  few  eminent  men  of  affairs  have  maintained  that  the 
college  course  tended  rather  to  unfit  a  young  man  for  buainess  than  to  aid  his  advance- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  average  college  professor  has  considered  the  world  of  com- 
merce wholly  apart  from  his  sphere  and  has  disdained  any  connection  with  business 
men  other  than  that  sometimes  necessary  when  the  latter  were  allowed  to  contribute 
toward  an  educational  endowment.  In  spite  of  this  feeling,  an  increasingly  large  num- 
ber of  college  men  in  the  past  few  years  have  gone  into  business.  These  men  have  in- 
sisted that  the  colleges  should  recognize  the  importance  of  business  as  a  profession,  and 
that  business  men  should  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  learning  something  from  col- 
lege  courses.  One  after  another,  leading  educational  institutions  have  offered  couiBes 
in  business  or  have  even  established  departments  of  business  administration  or  com- 
merce. 

The  teaching  of  mathematics  has  formed  but  a  small  part  of  these  business 
courses.  There  seemed  to  be  no  particular  connection  between  higher  mathematics, 
trigonometry,  calculus,  or  even  higher  algebra,  and  the  routine  commercial  transac- 
tions of  buying  and  selling.  A  study  of  the  catalogues  of  the  various  schools  of  com- 
merce and  business  administration  shows  that  few  of  them  have  included  coU^e 
mathematics  in  their  course.  As  a  rule,  these  colleges  have  limited  their  teaching  to 
higher  accountancy,  to  statistics,  and  phases  of  mathematics  included  in  marketing 
and  economic  courses.  The  study  of  banking  and  foreign  exchange  has  involved  some 
mathematics,  although  little  more  than  phases  of  commercial  arithmetic,  and  the  study 
of  insurance  has  brought  in  a  specialized  type  of  mathematical  work — the  theory  of 
probabilities  and  actuarial  mathematics. 
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The  0chool  with  which  I  am  moet  intimately  familiar,  the  College  of  Bnaineas  Admin- 
istration of  Boston  University,  includes  in  its  complete  course,  leading  to  the  degree  in 
bufiinesB  administration,  not  only  the  mathematics  of  accounting,  but  applications  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  a  study  of  logarithms,  and,  in  one  of  its  divisions,  the  same  work 
in  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  that  is  required  of  freshmen  in  a  course  in  liberal 
arts.  The  applications  of  algebra  and  geometry  are  found  to  be  of  direct  help  to  the 
young  business  man,  while  the  training  in  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  is  war- 
ranted as  a  stimulant  to  scientific  observation  and  accurate  record — ^two  things  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  business  man. 

When  making  up  the  course  of  this  collie  some  3  years  ago,  the  writer  conferred 
with  many  buainees  men,  including  bankers  and  merchants  in  various  lines,  ask- 
ing them  for  their  opinion  on  the  subjects  to  be  required  of  the  college  student  who 
aspired  to  excel  in  business.  In  no  case  did  one  of  these  business  men  suggest  the 
higher  mathematics;  indeed,  several  of  them  were  inclined  to  believe  that  any 
mathematical  study  beyond  that  needed  for  work  in  accounting  was  little  more 
than  a  superfluity.  College  men,  when  consulted  about  the  same  matter,  varied  in 
their  opinions  laigely  according  to  their  individual  tastes  for  or  against  mathematics. 
In  spite  of  the  unanimity  of  opposition  or  of  indifference  shown  by  active  business  men 
to  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  we  have  found  that  the  modicum  of  mathematical 
training  included  in  our  course  gives  good  results.  We  shall  not  extend  the  require- 
ments to  include  any  other  of  the  traditional  college  mathematics,  but  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  allow  our  students  to  elect  higher  mathematical  subjects  as  part  of  their  genera] 
course,  and  we  shall  encourage  such  elections  when  students  show  marked  mathematical 
ability. 


BANKING  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

By  CHARLES  LEE  RAPER, 
Dean  of  the  Oraduate  Sdiool,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Reasons  for  Such  a  Course  of  Study. 

Few  words  are  necessary  to  convince  us  of  the  need  of  teaching  banking  and  finance. 
Such  a  course  should  be  given  in  the  technical  schools  and  also  in  the  colleges  and 
universities,  which  place  the  emphasis  of  instniction  upon  the  more  cultural  aspects. 
The  fsLCt  that  in  many  countries  the  great  majority  of  trades  are  made  oft  the  basis  of 
credit,  that  much  of  the  productive  work  rests  upon  credit,  that  the  system  of  American 
business  is  built  upon  credit,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1910, 86  per  cent  of  the 
retail  and  wholesale  business  of  the  United  States  was  done  with  checks  and  other 
credit  instruments — ^these  faults  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  vital  importance  of 
banking  and  finance.  We  carry  on  our  business  in  lai^ge  part  through  the  aid  of  the 
capital  of  others;  we  borrow  their  credit  to  tide  over  crises,  to  hold  our  goods  for  higher 
prices,  to  enlaige  our  plants,  and  to  open  up  new  fields  of  production.  Individuals, 
corporations,  and  governments  all  make  laige  use  of  banking  and  credit. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  appreciated  their  reliance  upon  banking  and 
finance — ^in  part  upon  the  credit  which  the  Europeans  have  loaned  them.  They  are 
now  beginning  to  understand  how  vital  European  credit  has  been  to  the  Latin -Ameri- 
can countries;  the  war  in  Europe  has  in  part  deprived  them  of  their  customary  source 
of  capital.  We  must  now  join  hands  with  the  people  of  Latin  America,  to  enable  them 
to  finance  their  business  more  effectively,  and  to  enable  us  to  enlai^  our  industry 
and  trade. 
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The  use  of  credit  demands  the  most  intimate  kjiowledge  of  people  and  their  com. 
modities,  as  well  as  of  their  bucdness  and  political  conditions.  The  credit  system 
of  a  people  in  a  laige  measure  tests  their  intelligence)  character,  and  ideals.  The 
credit  transaction  is  never  safe  unless  it  rests  upon  complete  confidence  in  the  one 
who  asks  for  its  use,  in  the  business  in  which  it  is  used,  and  in  the  Government  vlucli 
provides  its  laws  of  issuance,  indorsement,  and  payment.  The  credit  systeni  tests 
also  the  liberality  of  one  man  or  one  community  or  one  nation  toward  another. 

CONTENTS  OP  SUCH  A  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

To  make  a  course  on  banking  and  finance  vital,  the  important  steps  and  inBtru- 
ments  in  the  process  of  banking  practice,  as  well  as  the  duef  factors  in  commerce 
and  industry,  must  receive  consideration.  The  course  should  give  one  a  trained 
knowledge  and  point  of  view. 

(a)  The  bank  as  a  credit  instihUum. — ^It  is  through  the  bank  that  the  majority  oi 
credit  transactions  are  made;  it  is  through  this  institution  that  most  of  our  private 
finance  is  administered,  and  some  of  our  public  finance.  The  function  of  the  bank 
is  to  manage  the  chief  .work  of  credit — of  financing  enterprise.  It  is  the  bank  whidi 
gathers  some  of  the  savings  of  the  commimity  and  oiganizes  them  into  bank  capital 
and  siuplus.  Upon  this  foundation,  the  bank  goes  forth  to  ask  for  the  keeping  of 
the  management  of  the  loanable  fimds  of  the  commimity,  to  gather  them  into  the 
largest  possible  deposits.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  accumulation  of  deposits  is  to 
lend  them  to  the  active  producers,  and  when  loans  are  made  to  them  deposits  accrue. 
Not  only  does  the  bank  lend  its  own  capital  and  surplus  and  a  large  percentage  of 
its  deposits,  but  it  may  also  lend  its  own  credit,  as  is  evidenced  when  the  Dank 
accepts  bills  of  exchange.  The  bank  may  also,  upon  the  strength  of  its  specific  or 
general  resources,  issue  bank  notes,  which  it  lends  to  finance  the  business  of  the 
commimity  and  with  which  it  adds  to  the  general  medium  of  exchange. 

(6)  LooTis  and  reserves, — ^The  granting  of  a  loan  is  by  no  means  a  simple  proposi- 
tion. A  number  of  important  items  must  be  considered  before  making  the  loan,  as, 
for  example,  the  length  of  time,  the  security,  and  the  business  in  which  the  funds  are 
to  be  invested.  Since  the  bank  is  in-  large  part  lending  the  funds  which  belong  to 
its  depositors,  it  must  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  loans  will  be  paid  when  they 
come  to  be  due;  and  it  is  expedient,  if  not  indeed  necessary,  for  the  bank  to  be  able 
to  convert  some  of  its  loans  into  cash  whenever  the  occasion  may  demand  it.  The 
question  of  the  convertibility  is,  therefore,  an  important  one.  It  is  the  cash  reserve 
which  enables  the  bank  to  meet  the  demand  of  its  depositors  or  note  holders.  Just 
how  large  this  reserve  shall  be  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  bank  practice.  The 
economic  and  political  conditions  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  point  of  view  of 
the  bank,  must  enter  into  the  determination  of  what  course  to  pursue. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  each  bank  to  consider  carefully  the  question  of  its 
reserves,  but  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  most  effective  banking  to  have  a  part  of 
these  reserves  concentrated  in  certain  strategic  places  so  that  in  time  of  need  they 
may  be  used  at  the  place  where  the  need  is  most  urgent.  The  reserves  of  the  banks 
in  the  United  States  until  the  institution  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  been 
BO  scattered  that  we  have  possessed  no  great  reserve  fimd  which  could  be  used  in 
times  of  emergency;  our  system  of  reserves  has  been  such  that  an  undue  amount  ol 
funds  has  remained  idle  in  the  banks'  vaults  or  has  been  tied  up  in  New  York  or 
the  other  central  reserve  cities  when  the  banks  have  had  most  urgent  need  for  them. 
The  new  system  brings  some  improvement;  some  of  the  reserves  of  its  member  banks 
will  be  kept  on  deposit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  and  can  be  used  when  needed . 

(c)  Types  of  banks. — Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  give  the  students  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
bank  as  a  credit  institution  and  of  its  loans  and  reserves,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that 
they  should  understand  the  different  types  of  banks.  The  various  types  of  banks  play 
different  parts  in  banking  and  finance.    Of  the  different  types,  it  is  not  necessary 
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here  to  speak  with  detail;  in  the  course  of  study  they  should  be  sharply  differentiated. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  banks  may  be  divided  into  two  types:  (1)  the  central- 
ized bank,  (2)  the  decentralized  bank.  The  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  type  are  to  be  considered.  The  centralized'  bank  more  effectively  handles 
the  reserves.  It  can  act  as  a  banker's  bank,  in  which  most  of  the  reserves  of  the  other 
banks  can  ordinarily  be  kept.  It  acts  as  the  effective  and  economical  manager  of 
the  movement  of  gold  from  place  to  place,  national  or  international.  It  can  more 
readily  issue  bank  notes  as  business  calls  for  them,  and  with  these  buy  commercial 
paper,  thereby  r^^lating  the  general  discoimt  rate.  In  times  of  emergency,  it  gives 
strength  and  optimism  to  the  whole  banking  and  finance  system.  The  decentralized 
bank  lacks  practically  all  of  these  strong  points;  the  chief  advantage  which  can  be 
claimed  for  it  is  that  it  readily  responds  to  local  needs.  As  an  institution  for  local 
finance,  it  is  very  effective  in  times  of  credit  stability;  but  in  times  of  emergency  it 
can  not  call  upon  the  powerful  aid  of  a  great  central  bank,  and  it  or  its  community 
thereby  suffers. 

(d)  Relation  of  Government  to  hanking  and  busineis, — The  student  must  understand 
that  the  relation  of  the  Govenmient  to  banking  and  finance  is  a  vital  one.  Just  how 
far  the  Government  should  regulate  the  reserves,  loans,  discounts,  acceptances,  and 
bank  notes  is  a  large  problem.  To  preserve  safety  and  stability  in  all  the  banking 
operations,  and  to  allow  a  qmck  and  elastic  action  on  the  part  of  the  bank  managers, 
is  the  ideal.  The  banks  make  their  profits  through  lending  their  funds  or  credit. 
Their  loans  are  made  to  people  engaged  in  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
pursuits.  The  capacity  of  the  borrowers  to  make  good  their  credit  transactions  is 
dependent  upon  their  own  int^rity,  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  fields  ol 
business,  and  upon  the  political  ideals  and  conditions — ^that  is,  upon  the  efficiency  ol 
the  Government  in  its  protection  of  business  conditions,  the  freedom  of  business  from 
governmental  regulation,  and  upon  taxation  and  the  use  of  public  funds  for  thc^ 
protective  or  developmental  services  which  the  Government  renders. 

(e)  Convetsicm  of  hank  assets  into  cash. — Since  the  bank  desires  to  make  maximum 
profits  while  protecting  its  dejwsitors  and  note  holders  and  accommodating  its  cus- 
tomers with  loans,  the  question  of  the  conversion  of  its  assets  into  cash  is  most  impor- 
tant. As  a  rule,  the  bank  which  does  a  general  business  should  be  able  to  convert 
many  of  its  assets  into  cash  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
turbance to  business  and  credit.  The  system  which  we  have  had  in  the  United 
States  has  in  the  main  lacked  this  easy  conversion  of  assets;  we  have  never  had  a 
general  discount  market  for  bank  assets.  They  have  been  largely  in  the  shape  of 
local  promissory  notes,  not  standardized  by  acceptance  by  well-known  banks.  This 
fact  has  caused  us  to  be  almost  completely  lacking  in  a  method  of  ready  discount  for 
bank  assets.  Bank  paper  should  be  as  saleable  as  possible,  and  it  has  so  been  in  those 
countries  which  have  a  centralized  bank.  The  European  countries,  with  central 
banks,  have  based  their  financial  system  largely  upon  the  discount  of  commercial 
paper.  The  financial  system  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  largely 
on  stock  exchange  securities.  In  Europe,  bank  assets  are  quickly  convertible  into 
cash;  and  whatever  loss  there  may  be  in  such  liquidation  falls  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity or  discount  market— that  is,  upon  the  commodities  in  the  process  of  making 
or  consumption;  if  the  assets  are  not  in  the  shape  of  discoimts,  they  are  in  the  form 
of  call  loans  that  are  largely  secured  by  discounts.  In  the  United  States,  the  fiscal 
system  rests  largely  upon  call  loans  which  are  secured  by  stock  exchange  securities 
or  upon  promissory  notes  that  are  unsaleable.  Liquidation  of  our  bank  assets,  there- 
fore, places  the  heavy  burden  upon  the  holders  of  bonds  and  stocks,  who  represent 
only  a  part  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  our  newly  organized  Federal  Reserve  System  is  to  make  some 
change  in  the  convertibility  of  bank  assets.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  required  to 
rediscount  for  their  member  banks  certain  types  of  promissory  notes  or  discounts^ 
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They  may  also,  as  well  as  the  member  banks,  discount  trade  acceptances,  provided 
they  are  based  upon  the  expcnrtation  or  importation  of  goods — ^not  donestic  trades. 

if)  Thru  fiddi  for  the  u$e  of  credit. — ^The  student  should  clearly  grasp  the  question 
of  the  convertibility  of  bank  assets.    He  should  also  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
various  fields  in  which  credit  may  be  invested.    Any  course  on  banking  and  finance 
should  give  a  view  of  at  least  three  fields  for  the  use  of  credit:  (1)  local,  (2)  national, 
(3)  international.    For  the  most  part  the  banks  in  the  United  States  have  until  the 
present  placed  practically  all  their  loans  ia  the  form  of  local  cradit.    The  banks  which 
have  done  this  have  rarely  had  any  other  than  the  local  point  of  view  of  trade  and 
financial  conditions  and  opportunities.    Some  of  our  banks  have  placed  some  of  their 
credit  on  a  national  scope,  but  this  has  been  the  exception.    These  banks  have  had  a 
nation-wide  interest  in  business  and  finance.    A  few  of  our  banks  have  placed  sli^t 
loans  in  foreign  countries  and  have  advanced  their  credit  to  finance  the  trade  between 
the  nations,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  done  this  work  indirectly  through  the  great 
European  banks.    Until  very  recently  few  of  our  banks  have  been  large  enou^  to 
play  much  part  in  financing  international  trade;  and,  too,  the  national  banking  act 
has  not  permitted  the  national  banks  to  deal  in  acceptances  of  time  drafts,  thereby 
making  it  unpoasible  for  than  to  play  an  important  part  in  financing  foreign  trade  or  in 
creating  a  nation-wide  discount  market.    Now  that  we  have  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, a  good  many  believe  that  our  banks  will  be  able  to  place  more  emphasis  upon 
national  and  international  finance.   The  smallness  of  our  Federal  Reserve  bank  is,  how- 
ever, a  handicap  to  our  effort  to  play  a  leading  rdle  in  international  finance  and  credit. 

(g)  Instruments  of  hanking  credit. — ^The  instruments  of  banking  credit  should  re- 
ceive from  the  student  important  consideration.  The  check,  the  bank  draft,  the 
documentary  bill  of  exchange,  the  commercial  bill,  the  finance  bill,  etc.,  should  be 
clearly  differentiated  and  the  work  of  each  should  be  well  known.  Each  one  is  the 
evidence  of  obligations  in  credit  transactions,  and  each  has  its  own  work  to  perfcmn 
in  financing  business.  The  check  plays  an  important  part  as  restricted  currency.  So 
likewise  are  bank  drafts  practically  everywhere  in  this  country  recognized  as  cash. 
Checks  and  ordinary  bank  drafts  are  payable  on  demand  and  are,  therefore,  not  inatni* 
ments  of  discount.  Bills  of  exchange,  commercial  bills,  finance  bills,  etc.,  do  not 
serve  as  currency;  they  are  of  the  nature  of  promissory  notes,  not  generally  payable  on 
demand.  They  may  be  bought  and  sold  through  the  process  of  discount,  and  they 
may  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  assets  of  the  bank,  as  has  long  been  the  case  with 
many  of  the  leading  banks  of  Europe. 

{h)  Money  market  and  r€Ue. — While  the  study  of  banking  and  finance  does  not  deal 
"with  money  as  the  standard  of  value,  it  is  vitally  connected  with  money  as  a  medium 
<of  exchange  and  as  a  foundation  of  credit.  It  is  in  the  banks  that  much  of  the  money  is 
accumulated;  the  banks  hold  a  large  percentage  of  the  money  of  a  country,  and  they 
act  as  its  distributors  to  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  most  countries  a  centnd 
bank  practically  controls  the  money  market  and  rate.  In  the  United  States  the 
money  market  is  controlled  by  the  Federal  Treasury  and  by  many  thousands  of  discon- 
nected banks.  In  Europe  the  money  rate  of  a  country  tends  to  uniformity;  in  the 
United  States  it  lacks  uniformity.  The  money  market,  as  any  other  market,  is  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  of  demand  and  supply,  and  on  this  market  there  are  seasonal 
fluctuations.  In  Europe  the  central  banks  for  the  most  part  are  able  to  meet  these 
seasonal  demands  by  a  larger  or  a  smaller  supply  of  money  in  the  shape  of  bank 
notes.  In  the  United  States  we  have  had  a  surplus  at  one  time  and  a  deficit  at  another. 
When  we  have  had  a  surplus  on  the  money  market  we  have  usually  had  large 
dealings  on  the  stock  exchange,  and  when  we  have  needed  more  money  or  credit 
an  additional  supply  has  not  been  available  or  it  has  come  through  the  expensive 
liquidation  of  stock-exchange  transactions. 

The  money  market  and  money  rate  are  also  influenced  by  governmental  activity— 
by  public  finance.    The  Government  through  its  power  of  taxation  makes  annually  a 
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large  call  upon  the  money  marketi  but  this  call  ordinarily  has  little  influence  in  those 
countries  where  public  revenues  are  kept  on  deposit  in  the  central  banks.  In  the 
United  States  public  taxes  have  laige  influence  upon  the  money  market,  since  most  of 
the  National  Government's  funds  do  not  go  quickly  back  into  the  channels  of  business. 
The  Government  when  it  borrows,  either  for  the  ordinary  public  purposes  or  for  carry- 
ing on  war,  exercises  an  influence  on  the  money  market.  This  influence  may  at  times 
be  very  great,  as  in  evidenced  now  on  a  laige  scale  as  the  result  of  the  European  war. 
Ordinarily  banking  for  private  enterprise  is  the  chief  regulator  of  the  money  market 
and  rate;  now  it  is  the  Government  as  a  borrower  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

(t)  CowH  in  banking  and  finance  re$U  on  general  eeoncnUee. — ^Any  course  on  banking 
and  finance  must  consider  the  forces  and  principles  of  business — the  making  of  raw 
materials  and  their  fimshed  products,  as  well  as  their  trade.  The  reasons  why  one 
section  is  engaged  in  one  industry  and  another  section  in  another  industry,  why  goods 
move  in  commerce  from  place  to  place— these  reasons  must  be  understood  by  the 
student  before  he  can  have  a  vital  grasp  of  banking  and  finance.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  course  of  study  be  broad  enough  to  include  all  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  eccmomic  life. 

MBTBODS  OP  STUDY. 

The  reasons  why  banking  and  finance  should  be  included  in  a  college  course  have 
been  given.  The  contents  of  such  a  course  have  also  been  given,  in  some  detail. 
It  is  now  necessaiy  to  say  a  word  about  the  method  of  teaching  such  a  course.  I 
think  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  best  to  use  textbooks  as  the  general  guide 
lor  the  students  and  the  teacher.  The  texts  should,  however,  occupy  only  a  part 
of  the  time;  they  should  be  supplemented  by  extensive  readings  in  general  economics. 
They  should  also  be  supplemented  by  readings  in  the  field  of  government — on  the 
tariff  and  other  methods  of  taxation,  and  on  the  policy  of  developing  the  conditions 
of  business  at  home  and  abroad.  A  careful  reading  should  be  made  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  for  the  facts  of  the  money  market  and  rate,  discount  rates,  rates  on  bank 
acceptances  and  stock  exchange  loans,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange  rates,  the 
movement  of  gold,  the  market  prices  of  conmiodities,  etc.  The  students  should  also 
see  the  facts  as  contained  in  the  weekly  bank  statements,  such  as  are  issued  by  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  By  a  combination  of 
texts,  parallel  readings,  daily  newspapers,  weekly  bank  statements,  and  his  own 
enthusiastic  interest,  the  teacher  may  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  student  the  leading 
principles  of  banking  and  finance  and  the  more  important  facts  of  the  operation  of 
these  principles  in  everyday  business  life.  The  task  is  a  large  one,  but  it  will  pay 
a  large  percentage  on  the  investment. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  BUSINESS  LAW  IN  THE  COLLEGUTE  COURSE  OF 
STUDY  FOR  BUSINESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  WARD  W.  PIERSON, 
Profeeeor  of  Law,  Univereiiy  of  Penneylvania, 

Business  law  is  a  comparatively  new  subject  in  the  college  curriculum .  Until  about 
20  years  ago  a  course  bearing  this  title  was  so  rarely  taught  that  it  was  viewed  almost 
as  a  curiosity  of  doubtful  parentage.  Indeed,  the  teacher  who  had  the  courage  to  an- 
nounce such  a  course  often  was  regarded  either  as  too  progressive,  or  as  an  incapable, 
searching  for  some  excuse  for  his  existence.  Here  and  there,  however,  were  men  with 
such  rare  foresight  as  to  see  the  trend  toward  commercial  education  in  our  universi- 
ties. They  established  courses  under  such  titles  as  business  practice,  business  pro- 
cedure, and  the  like.    The  courses  thus  established  20  or  30  years  ago  have  formed  the 
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nucleus  around  which  has  been  built  courses  in  Business  Law  as  taught  to-day  in 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Within  the  period  just  mentioned— say  the  last  20  years — ^approximately  40  per 
cent  of  the  colleges  and  univendties  in  the  United  States  have  announced  coorses 
under  the  titles  business  law  and  commercial  law.  Some  have  done  so  willingiy, 
others  have  added  this  course  only  after  repeated  urgings  by  alumni,  and  the  eager 
insistence  of  students  who  have  demanded  that  college  should  properly  equip  them 
lor  e very-day  life. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  nearly  everybody  has  gone  into  some  form  of  buaineas. 
There  have  been  few  who,  because  of  wealth,  indolence,  or  inclination,  have  given  a 
lifetime  to  ease,  to  art,  or  to  travel.  This  tendency  to  go  into  business  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  human  race  which  our  colleges  have  never  scorned;  they  have  only  failed 
Co  take  notice  of  a  fact  that  is  now  regarded  as  self-evident.  The  collie  has  aliraxis 
given  the  student  Latin  to  develop  his  foresight;  German  and  French  to  stimulate 
his  desire  for  travel;  mathematics  to  improve  his  sobriety;  En^ish  to  make  him 
bearable — even  entertaining;  and  psychology  to  increase  the  subtlety  of  his  wit. 
Ph)fessional  schools  have  long  been  provided  for  those  entering  the  professions  of 
law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  colleges 
suddenly  woke  up  to  the  necessity  of  equipping  their  graduates  with  implements 
suited  to  a  business  career. 

The  business  world  no  longer  wants  apprentice  boys.  It  demands  college-bred 
men.  It  requires  men  who  shall  be  well  equipped  when  they  enter  upon  their  busi- 
ness careers  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  buaiftess  practice.  Its  executi^'es 
demand  that  they  shall  be  relieved  from  training  business  apprentices.  Executii'es 
refuse  to  endure  the  wasteful  process  of  leaving  each  individual  to  learn  from  costly 
experience  what  others  have  had  to  discover  over  and  over  again.  They  insist  that 
every  applicant  for  positions  above  the  grade  of  clerk  shall  be  well  versed  in  business 
procedure  and  in  the  rules  governing  business  conduct.  They  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  college  course  made  up  of  the  subjects  which  will  train  men  for  business  is  of 
first  importance. 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  movement  to  include  conmiercial  courses  in 
the  college  curriculum  has  swept  over  American  colleges  and  universities  in  a  great 
wave.  Nor  is  there  any  wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  such  courses  should  be  very  large.  It  is  the  steady  pressure  of  *'The 
big  business  machine''  that  has  forced  our  colleges  to  offer  various  courses  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  needs  of  future  executives.  Prominent  among  the  courses  that 
have  come  into  being,  as  a  result  of  this  pressure,  are  the  courses  in  business  law. 

There  are  many  critics  who  still  contend  that  the  proper  place  to  study  law  is  the 
law  school.  There  are  many  earnest  friends  who  frankly  admit  that  the  title,  business 
law,  circumscribes  no  special  branch  of  learning.  No  one  would  contend  that  its 
scope  is  limited  like  that  of  algebra,  or  even  Latin.  Everyone  admits  that  like  physics 
and  economics,  business  law  provides  a  convenient  cover  for  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
at  the  same  time  displays  an  illimitable  variety  of  virtues. 

It  is  not  passible  under  the  title,  business  law,  to  group  any  distinctive  body  of  law. 
As  the  very  title  suggests,  it  includes  all  those  rules  which  govern  the  conduct  of  men 
in  their  business  dealings  with  each  other.  Every  transaction  of  life,  whether  it  be 
the  taking  of  the  marriage  vow,  the  calling  for  a  doctor  or  undertaker,  the  purchase  of 
a  bill  of  goods,  or  a  railway  ticket,  the  drawing  of  a  bank  check,  or  subscribing  a  name 
to  a  deed  to  real  property — all  alike  arise  from  or  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  legal 
relationship.  Such  transactions  as  these  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  transactions, 
all  fall  within  the  scope  of  business  law.  No  course  in  business  law  offered  in  any  in- 
stitution can  imdertake  to  discover  to  students  all  the  rules  of  business  conduct. 
The  vast  variety  of  business  occupations  which  result  in  almost  unlimited  ramifica* 
tions  of  the  rules  governing  these  occupations  make  it  impossible  to  do  so.     No  course 
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that  can  be  offered  in  buflinefls  law  in  any  institution  can  make  of  any  man  his  own 
lawyer.  Indeed,  no  lawyer  will  accept  himself  as  his  own  client.  But  such  a  course 
may  well  be  of  sufficient  breadth  to  enable  a  man  engaged  in  business  occupations 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  continually  beset  him  in  his  every-day  life  and  to  enable 
him  to  escape  useless  and  expensive  litigation. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  fundamental  law  which  governs  our  business' relation- 
ships is  the  law  of  contracts.  It  makes  no  difference  how  the  relationship  be  brought 
about,  whether  it  be  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  parties,  or  through  the  medium  of 
agency,  partnership,  corporations,  sales,  carriers,  or  insurance,  the  relationship  has  its 
basis  in  one  form  or  another  in  a  contract.  Consequently,  a  large  number  of  institu- 
tions that  are  keeping  pace  with  the  commercial  progress  of  this  century  have  engaged 
in  teaching  the  fundamental  principles  of  contracts  under  the  title  business  law  or 
the  title  commercial  law. 

Rapid  growth,  wide  expansion,  and  accellerating  interest  have  beeen  the  chief 
characteristics  in  the  progress  of  the  teaching  of  business  law  in  American  colleges. 
Unheard  of  until  a  few  years  ago,  to-day  this  subject  holds  an  important  position 
in  most  of  our  progressive  colleges  and  universities.  In  some  instances  it  forms  a 
fundamental  part  of  an  established  commercial  department;  in  most  technical  insti- 
tutions it  occupies  an  important  place  on  the  general  roster;  while  the  colleges  of  arts 
and  sciences  are  beginning  to  recognize  it  as  a  subject  closely  allied  with  the 
business  interests  of  everyone. 

Coupled  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  offering  business  law 
courses  there  has  been  a  deci4^  tendency  to  widen  the  plan  of  instruction.  From 
a  more  or  less  narrow  textbook  method  the  plan  of  instruction  has  evolved  to  a  combi- 
nation of  textbook,  quiz  class,  case  work,  and  lectures  by  practicing  attorneys.  In 
this  way  the  cellmate  world  has  met  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  business  world 
for  a  sound  training  in  the  rudiments  of  law.  \ 

The  truth  of  the  above  assertion  is  well  evidenced  by  a  recent  investigation  in  the 
form  of  a  questionnaire  just  completed  by  the  business  law  department  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigation  educators  can  not  help  but  see  that  business  law  has 
become  an  integral  part  in  the  higher  education  offered  by  American  colleges. 
Letters  were  sent  out  to  the  presidents  of  all  of  the  leading  imiversities  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States  to  ascertain  where  business  law  was  being  taught,  the  extent  of 
the  course,  the  number  of  students  taking  the  course,  and  the  character  of  instruction 
offered.    Replies  from  267  of  these  institutions  have  been  received. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  educational  institutions  reporting: 

Universities S6 

Colleges 149 

Technical  schools 14 

Agricultural  schools 8 

Total 257 

EXTENT  OP  COURSE. 

Of  the  257  institutions  reporting,  98  offer  courses  in  business  law.  Taking  these 
numbers  as  a  basis  of  computation,  we  find  that  over  38  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  than 
one  out  of  every  three  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  offers 
business  law  as  a  regular  study. 

Of  the  86  universities  reporting,  20  have  a  separate  commercial  course  of  which 
business  law  is  an  integral  part.  Twenty  others  offer  it  as  a  subject  under  their 
general  curriculum,  while  46  imiversities  as  yet  offer  no  instruction  whatsoever  in 
this  subject. 
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Of  the  149  colleges  reporting,  12  have  a  distinct  commercial  course  indudingr  busi- 
nesB  law.  Thirty-one  offer  it  under  the  general  curriculum.  The  remaining  106  do 
not  offer  business  law  in  any  form.  Another  significant  discovery  is  the  growth  of 
business  law  in  women's  colleges.  Fourteen  colleges  for  women  reported.  Of  tliese, 
Elmira  and  Bryu  Mawr  offer  business  law.  Elmira  College,  the  first  woman's  college 
in  the  United  States  in  time  of  establishment,  was  also  the  first  to  offer  a  sepaiat^ 
secretarial  course.  The  growth  of  the  department  has  been  phenomenal.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  business  law  now  comprises  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  viiile 
the  secretarial  course  contains  31  per  cent  of  the  entire  student  body.  Two  othera 
of  the  14,  Florida  State  College  for  Women  and  the  Connecticut  College  for  Women. 
are  arranging  courses  in  business  law  for  next  year.  Here  is  voiced  beyond  doubt 
the  trend  of  women's  education  toward  preparation  for  independent  livelihood,  a 
type  of  training  which  is  bound  to  grow  in  years  to  come. 

Business  law  forms  an  important  study  in  technical  and  agricultural  schools.  Men 
who  become  contractors,  or  go  in  to  work  where  they  continually  sell  their  services, 
must  always  be  on  guard.  Those  who  have  had  a  good  course  in  business  law  find 
in  the  principles  there  learned  a  constant  protection  from  loss.  Reports  from  14 
engineering  schools  show  that  13  offer  courses  in  agency  and  contracts,  and  these 
courses  are  required  for  a  degree.  Out  of  8  agricultural  schools  reporting,  S  require 
it  before  graduation. 

A  development  also  in  point  is  the  teaching  of  commercial  law  in  State  as  well  as 
privately  endowed  institutions.  Three  of  the  17  State  institutions  reporting  give 
business  law  as  a  required  subject;  six  others  offer  it  as  an  elective. 

INTERNAL  RELATION  OF  BUSINESS  LAW  COUB8E8  TO  THE  INSTrrUTION. 

As  to  the  time  given  over  to  the  teaching  of  business  law  it  was  found  that  only  two 
institutions  offer  courses  covering  four  full  years,  these  being  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York  University.  Four  others,  Bucknell,  Columbia,  Duquesne, 
and  Temple  offer  three  one-year  courses.  Ten  more  offer  two-year  courses.  Twenty- 
five  institutions  have  a  one-year  course,  while  44  offer  business  law  in  the  form  of  a 
short  course  of  one  term  or  less. 

The  query  ''What  percentage  does  the  number  of  students  in  business  law  bear  to 
the  total  enrollment  in  collegiate  department?"  brought  the  following  information. 

1  to  5  per  cent  of  students  in  17  institutions. 

5  to  10  per  cent  of  students  in  13  institutions. 

10  to  25  per  cent  of  students  in  25  institutions. 

25  to  50  per  cent  of  students  in  8  institutions. 

50  to  100  per  cent  of  students  in  4  institutions. 

Under  a  consideration  of  the  internal  relation  of  business-law  courses  to  the  insti- 
tution may  be  included  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses.  The  subjects  studied  are 
practically  the  same  in  all  institutions,  where  the  course  is  offered.  In  engineering 
schools,  the  subjects  of  contracts  and  agency  are  emphasized.  In  the  universities, 
the  course  is  broader  in  scope  and  the  study  more  detailed.  The  subjects  covered 
include  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  partnerships,  corporations,  bail- 
ments, sales,  personal  property,  crimes,  decedent's  estates,  bankruptcy,  suretyship, 
guaranty,  and  evidence.  Several  institutions  offer  also  a  course  in  railway  law. 
Where  only  a  one-year  course  is  offered  many  of  these  subjects  are  omitted,  but  in 
nearly  every  instance  contracts  finds  an  important  place.  All  the  above  courses  are 
given  both  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  University.  These 
universities  stand  out  as  leaders  both  in  number  of  students  and  completeness  of 
courses  offered. 

As  to  whether  the  courses  are  required  or  elective  98  reports  were  received.    Fifty- 
two  require  the  subject  while  46  carry  it  as  a  free  elective.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
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19  institutionB  offering  a  coune  in  buflinesB  training  do  not  require  the  subject  of 
businesB  law,  but  present  it  as  an  elective. 

As  to  method  of  teaching  many  different  answers  were  given.  The  interrogation 
was,  *'What  method  of  teaching  is  pursued;  i.  e.,  lecture,,  quiz,  casebook,  or  com- 
bination?" The  combination  method  which  includes  court  decisions,  class  dia> 
cuBsion,  and  the  lecture  system  seems  to  be  most  in  use.  Out  of  98  reporting  on  the 
question,  37  used  the  combination  method.  Seventeen  used  lectures  and  quizzes^ 
5  used  simply  a  textbook  supplemented  by  lectures,  while  4  reported  courses  given 
through  the  medium  of  lectures  alone.  The  remaining  number  offer  combinations 
of  various  forms  too  detailed  and  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Forty-three  institutions  reported  that  the  subject  was  taught  by  practicing  attor- 
neys. Three  reported  that  though  not  practitioners  the  instructors-were  graduates 
of  law  schools.  In  52  schools  it  is  given  by  instructors  who  hold  merely  a  college 
degree.  There  is,  of  course,  an  obvious  advantage  in  having  practicing  attorneys  in 
chaige  of  the  subject,  at  least  to  lecture  to  the  students.  They  are  able  to  present 
not  only  the  legal  status  of  problems  which  are  continually  arising  but  they  are 
able  to  hnng  before  the  student  a  wealth  of  interesting  detail  and  to  bring  the  student 
into  close  professional  contact  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  More- 
over, the  word  of  a  practicing  attorney  carries  with  it  greater  authority  than  that  of 
one  who  has  never  experienced  the  stubbornness  of  a  legal  battle.  Legal  education  ol 
the  teacher  should  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.  Without  this  perspec- 
tive is  wanting,  much  that  is  unimportant  is  made  prominent,  and  much  that  re^ 
quires  careful  consideration  is  wholly  lost  from  view.  But  the  practicing  attorney^ 
best  of  all,  is  able  to  find  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut  and  place  it  before  the  student 
in  a  manner  likely  to  be  most  inviting. 

IHCBBA8B  or  INaTRUCTION  IN  BU8IMB88  LAW. 

Less  than  50  years  ago  legal  education  in  any  form  for  a  regular  college  student 
was  an  unheard-of  thing.  In  college  he  was  given  a  training  in  mathematics,  lan- 
guage, and  science  without  a  thought  of  training  him  in  the  minor  legal  principles 
such  as  a  business  or  technically  trained  man  needs  for  protection  against  mistakes 
in  contracting  or  entering  into  a  business  deal  of  any  kind.  New  Hampshire  College 
reported  as  having  taught  business  law  for  the  greatest  number  of  years.  The  sub- 
ject was  introduced  there  in  1871.  It  has  had  a  regular  place  in  their  curriculum  for 
the  44  years  since  that  time. 

Theie  has  been  a  remarkable  rapidity  of  growth  of  business-law  courses  in  coUeges 
and  universities  during  the  last  30  years.  The  number  of  institutions  where  businee» 
law  is  taught  has  increased  in  the  last  20  years  seven  fold  and  in  the  last  10  years  it 
has  doubled. 

As  a  result  of  the  questionnaire,  it  was  found  that  out  of  257  institutions  reporting 
159  institutions  offered  no  courses  in  the  subject;  but  of  these  16  are  contemplating- 
the  introduction  of  such  a  course  within  the  next  two  years.  Against  this  number 
there  are  but  eight  which  at  one  time  taught  the  subject  but  have  since  dropped  it. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  no  cessation  in  the  growth  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject. 

The  investigation  proves  beyond  doubt  the  growing  importance  of  business  law 
as  a  college  subject.  It  is  practical  for  a  person  in  any  walk  of  life.  A  knowledge 
of  the  legal  status  of  corporations,  the  forms  and  functions  of  negotiable  instruments, 
and  the  laws  in  regard  to  property,  fill  a  need  in  the  life  of  thousands  of  people  en- 
gaged in  business,  cq^nmerdal,  and  professional  pursuits.  We  long  since  have  heard 
"Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one."  A  study  and  consideration  of  the  growth 
of  commercial  law  in  American  colleges  and  universities  bears  witness  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  and  importance  of  this  adage. 
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It  is  in  the  Wharton  School,  a  department  of  the  Univenity  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  the  teaching  of  buaineflB  law  has  probably  reached  its  highest  development. 
At  that  institution,  there  are  four  courses  offered  in  business  law.  Instruction  in 
this  subject  started  in  tl^e  Wharton  School  in  1904  with  less  tiian  25  stadeats.  At 
the  present  time,  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  2,410  students,  1,943  are  taking  eome 
one  of  the  four  courses  offered.  The  teaching  staff  includea  16  professors,  instmcton* 
and  lecturers.  Of  these,  14  are- regular  practicing  attorneys.  It  is  planned  next 
year  to  extend  the  work  into  five  courses  as  follows :'  " 

Business  law  I  (3  hours  per  week). — Contracts. 

Business  law  II  (3  hours  per  week). — ^Agency,  partnerships,  corporationB. 

Business  law  III  (3  hours  per  week). — Sales  of  personal  property  and  bailments, 
surety  and  guaranty,  decedents'  estates,  crimes,  evidence. 

Business  law  IV  (2  hours  per  week). — Negotiable  instruments,  bankruptcy. 

Business  law  V  (2  hours  per  week). — ^Railway  law. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  so-called  lecture-quiz-case-book  system.     For 
example  the  students  in  any  course  are  assembled  in  lecture  lor  one  hour  per  week. 
At  each  one  of  these  lectures  there  Ib  distributed  to  each  student  a  mimeegraphed 
abstract  of  the  material  intended  to  be  covered  by  that  particular  lecture.    The 
class  is  then  divided  into  quiz  sections,  consisting  of  about  30  students  each,  for  one 
or  two  hours  per  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  oral  quizziDg.    This 
oral  quiz  work  is  supplemented  by  a  written  examination  at  the  close  of  each  nuHith. 
During  the  quiz-class  hours  the  lecture  is  discussed,  the  assigned  cases  examined^ 
allotted  readings  explained,  and  a  series  of  hypotiietical  queatioDB  answered.    Ap* 
proximately  3,000  hypothetical  questions  are  provided  for  each  subject.    No  special 
text  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  but  a  large  amount  of  case  book  and  refer- 
ence work  is  required.    Anson  on  Contracts,  Lawson  on  Contracts,  Sullivan's  Busi- 
ness Law,  and  Callender's  Business  Law  Case  Book  are  used  for  the  assigned  readings. 
All  students  are  required  during  the  course  of  the  first  year  to  attend  the  trial  of  a 
civil  case  and  to  make  a  complete  written  report  covering  the  same. 

What  the  direct  effect  of  teaching  of  business  law  may  be  upon  the  future  of  students 
who  go  directly  into  business  life  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
A  census  of  graduates  of  the  evening  department  of  the  Wharton  School  taken  in 
1913  throws  some  light  on  this  matter.  At  present  there  are  762  students  attending 
the  evening  department.  More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  college  work  taken  by  these 
students  is  business  law.  In  each  year  one  of  the  courses  required  is  a  business  law 
course.  The  other  courses  are  confined  to  financial  subjects.  All  of  the  students 
in  the  evening  department  are  employed  during  the  day  time.  Substantially  all 
of  them  were  employed  at  the  time  of  enrollment  in  some  business  institution.  The 
census  above  referred  to  covered  only  graduates  from  1907  to  1913.  The  following 
table  taken  from  one  of  the  evening  school  publications  contains  the  results  of  that 
census: 


Year  of  graduation. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1918 


AvBxaga  sal- 
ary on  en- 
rtdlment. 


$1,0«0-190« 
956—1905 
l,00a-1906 
1,014—1907 
940—1906 
807—1909 
753—1910 


salaiy 
I91S. 


I3.U0 

3^7 
2,700 
1,809 

1,411 
1,4» 


Avorage  annual  increase  23  per  cent. 


I 
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Such  a  census,  necesBfthly,  cannot  be  wholly  correct.  Perhape  the  best  that  can 
be  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is  indicative  of  the  effect  which  the  teaching  of  commercial 
subjects  has  upon  men  who  have  the  courage  to  continue  in  college  at  night  through 
a  period  of  three  or  four  years  to  complete  this  course.  Such  men  are  above  th« 
average. 

But  along  with  the  general  replies  sent  in  response  to  the  census  queries  were  numer- 
ous letters,  some  of  which  referred  particularly  to  the  courses  in  business  law.  Part  of 
one  of  these  letters  is  presented  herewith. 

''The  course  helps  every  one  of  us  to  speed  up.  It  encourages  self-confidence, 
stimulates  thought,  broadens  views,  and  places  business  on  the  same  plane  as  the  pro- 
fessions. The  training  in  the  principles  underlying  business  will  enable  the  members 
of  other  classes  to  avoid  many  years  of  plodding,  painful  experiences  with  their  accom- 
I>anying  heart  burnings,  diasappointments,  and  losses. " 

The  presentation  of  such  a  letter  may  be  unscientific.  However  that  may  be,  such 
a  letter  shows  a  wholesome  appreciation  for  collegiate  training  by  men  who  seek  busi- 
ness courses. 

Each  institution  which  offers  the  subject  of  business  law  as  a  part  of  its  regular 
curriculum  has  its  own  problems  to  face.  The  plan  offered  at  the  Wharton  School 
and  its  results  has  been  detailed  here  because  it  is  thought  that  at  this  institution  the 
subject  has  been  more  widely  developed  than  at  any  other  institution  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  probably  no  other  subject  which  fills  so  wide  a  gap  in  the  college 
curriculum,  which  has  sprung  into  existence  in  so  short  a  time,  and  which  gives  greater 
proimse  of  genuine  service  to  the  world  at  large  than  does  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
of  business  law. 


TEACHING  BUSINESS  ETHICS  AND  BUSINESS  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  JAMES  E.  LOUGH, 
Profenor  of  Experimental  Psychology  and  Method^  New  York  Univernty. 

Until  recently  business  organizations  and  business  operations  were  ustially  regarded 
as  existing  and  functioning  under  conditions  entirely  peculiar  to  each  individual  case. 
We  now  realize  that  business  is  a  science  and  that  it  is  founded  on  certain  general 
principles.  These  principles  apply  to  all  business  operations  and  include  among 
other  topics  business  ethics  and  business  psychology. 

Business  ethics  must  not  be  confused  with  business  etiquette  or  with  the  conven- 
tions of  business.  Business  ethics  deal  with  the  principles  of  morality  governing 
business  operations  and  with  the  duties  and  obligations  of  business  organizations  to 
other  organizations,  to  competitors,  to  employees,  to  investors  and  to  the  public. 

The  same  principles  of  conduct  that  govern  the  action  of  the  individual  apply 
equally  to  the  activities  of  business.  The  obligations  of  honesty,  uprightness,  truth- 
fulness, etc.,  must  be  recognized  by  the  corporation  as  well  as  by  the  individuals 
constituting  the  corporation. 

The  aim  of  a  course  in  business  ethics,  therefore,  will  be  to  teach  students  to  apply 
the  general  principles  of  ethics  to  business  operations.    The  course  should  include: 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  evolution  of  morality. 

2.  The  causes  which  have  produced  morality. 

3.  The  necessity  of  morality. 

4.  A  study  of  the  virtues  and  duties  with  special  references  to  business. 

5.  Following  the  discussion  of  the  more  formal  topics  of  ethics,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  practical  development  of  ethics  as  shown  in  the  interest  of  the  larger 
corporations  in  welfare  work  among  the  employees,  the  organization  of  cooperative 
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clubfl,  vacation  clubs,  etc.,  the  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  large  corporatioDs  to 
look  on  the  employees  as  human  beings  rather  than  as  mechanisms. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  is  moet  im- 
portant that  the  instructor  himself  should  be  a  man  thoroug^y  familiar  with  buBinen 
conditions  and  who  also  holds  the  highest  reputation  for  business  integrity.  Tht 
course  must  be  inductive  in  nature,  must  avoid  academic  discussion  and  fornal 
definitions,  and  rich  in  illustrative  material  drawn  from  business. 

The  general  course  in  business  psychology  must  first  of  all  present  in  systematic 
order  the  essential  facts  of  psychology  so  faur  as  these  apply  to  business  operatioiiB. 
For  example,  attention,  apperception,  sensory  elements,  types  of  imagination,  judg- 
ment and  reason,  emotion  and  will.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  natural  and  acquired  capacities  and  other  traits  that  constitute  the  ele- 
ments of  his  personality.  ^ 

The  following  traits  should  be  included  in  the  general  course : 

1.  Physique.  2.  Knowledge  as  a  business  asset.  3.  Mental  ability,  as  distin- 
guished  from  knowledge.    4.  Disposition.    5.  The  will.    6.  Trait  Chart. 

Following  this  the  course  should  present  practical  suggestions  and  exercises  for 
increasing  the  strength  of  undeveloped  traits. 

If  time  permits,  some  of  the  more  exact  methods  of  psychological  measurement  may 
be  introduced  in  connection  with  the  trait  chart,  or  this  subject  may  be  treated  in  a 
more  advanced  course. 

The  psychology  of  salesmanship,  the  psychology  of  advertising,  etc.,  constitute 
special  developments  of  the  psychology  of  business  and  should  be  given  only  a  very 
general  treatment  in  the  Introductory  Course. 


TEACHING  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

By  ARTHUR  SWANSON, 
Northwestern  University  Sthool  of  Commerce. 

The  title,  business  organization  and  administration,  is  applied  to  so  many  different 
types  of  courses  at  the  present  time  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  Uie  subject 
under  discussion.  A  survey  of  the  courses  now  being  offered  in  thirty-four  univer- 
sities and  colleges  under  the  head  of  business  organization,  management  or  adminis- 
tration indicates  that  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  subject  matter  taught  in  these 
courses.  The  latitude,  in  fact,  is  so  great  that  I  have  foimd  it  necessary  on  several 
occasions  after  going  over  the  matter  with  a  student  seeking  admission  from  another 
institution  to  require  him  to  take  the  courses  in  business  administration  offered  in 
our  institution  even  though  he  had  had  courses  given  under  similar  titles  elsewhere. 

The  material  now  taught  in  such  coiunes  includes  part  or  all  of  the  following:  Forms 
of  ownership  such  as  the  individual  entrepreneur,  the  partnership,  and  the  corpora- 
tion with  particular  emphasis  on  the  legal  phases  of  the  last  two;  combinations  and 
trusts;  military  and  political  organization  and  leadership;  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  operating  department  of  a  business;  Taylor's  system  of  management; 
office  organization  and  management;  factory  organization  and  management;  mer- 
chandising; farm  marketing;  and  foreign  trade.  It  is  evident  that  courses  made  up 
of  scattered  material  from  the  above  list  must  vary  widely. 

This  variety  is  illustrated  by  the  following  descriptions  of  courses  given  in  different 
universities  and  colleges. 

1.  A  discussion  of  the  methods  employed  in  organizing  and  financing  modem  busi- 
ness institutions  and  especially  of  the  general  methods  of  management;  cost  keeping, 
price  making,  advertising,  selling,  buying,  correspondence,  shipping,  relations  with 
laborere,  with  the  stock  market,  with  the  public  and  similar  topics  as  viewed  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  buameas  managere  of  large  enterptiBes.  The  main  purpoee  of 
the  coune  is  to  note  the  way  in  which  the  general  principles  of  economics  are  seen 
and  applied  in  actual  businesB  life. 

2.  Business  enterprises  and  their  organization;  individual  proprietorship,  part- 
nership, and  corporation.  Organization  for  operating  purposes  and  the  e£fect  of  the 
organization  on  business  and  technical  efficiency.  Commercial  and  industrial  asso- 
ciations. 

3.  The  principles  underlying  the  organization  of  manufacturing  and  distributive 
ind  ustries.  The  location  and  arrangement  of  factories,  the  division  into  departments, 
co6t-keepiiig,  marketing  of  products,  exchanges,  wholesaling,  retailing,  advertising, 
credits  and  collections  are  included  in  the  study. 

The  great  diversity  in  the  subject  material  is  not  to  my  mind  a  discouraging  fact  as 
it  is  to  be  explainecl  ))rincipally  by  the  newness  of  the  subject.  The  teaching  of  bufd- 
ness  oi^ganization  and  administration  in  our  colleges  and  universities  dates  back,  only  in 
very  few  instances,  to  1900,  and  most  of  the  courses  have  made  their  appearance  within 
the  last  five  years.  Many  of  the  present  teachers  of  these  subjects  have  not  had  any 
systematized  training  in  this  special  field  for  the  ver>'  ob^dous  reason  that  such  training 
was  not  to  be  had.  Instead  they  have  approached  it  from  many  different  directions. 
Some  are  economists  who  have  turned  to  the  teaching  of  business,  others  are  engineers, 
and  others  are  men  trained  in  corporation  finance  or  accounting.  Some  of  these  have 
had  buainesB  experience  but  most  of  them  have  not.  I n  each  instance,  these  men  have 
had  to  work  out  courses  of  their  own  with  such  little  assistance  as  they  could  gain  from 
fellow  teachers  and  a  generous  but  diffuse  literature.  Added  to  this,  no  text  has  as  yet 
appeared  which  has  found  a  very  general  acceptance.  The  publication  of  such  a  text 
will  undoubtedly  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  standardizing  the  courses. 

The  present  diversity  of  subject  matter  is,  no  doubt,  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
many  institutions  have  introduced  only  one  or  two  brief  counee  into  which  they  have 
crowded  most  of  ihe  topics  in  the  whole  range  of  business  organization  and  management. 
In  those  institutions  wherein  considerable  specialization  has  taken  place  it  has  been 
necessary  to  give  more  thought  to  the  content  of  courses.  As  specialized  courses  are 
developed  in  the  field,  I  believe  that  this  will  tend  to  react  on  institutions  giving  only 
one  or  two  courses  and  cause  them  to  assume  the  character  of  elementary  courses  rather 
than  be  a  final  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  My  thought  is  that  it  will  soon  be 
recognized  that  the  subject  of  busiiieds  organization  and  administration  can  not  be 
treated  comprehensively  in  one  or  two  brief  courses  and  that  instructors,  who  are  limited 
in  the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  this  work,  will  treat  of  the  fundamentals  only  aa  is 
now  done  in  the  study  of  economics. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  too  early  at  this  time  to  attempt  any  classification  of  the  subject 
material  that  might  be  regarded  as  falling  within  the  field  of  buslnees  organization  and 
administration » but  I  believe  that  some  suggestions  aimed  in  that  direction  may  serve 
to  provoke  helpful  discussion. 

The  study  of  business  organization  and  administration  means,  as  I  view  it,  a  study 
of  business  enterprises,  their  structure,  methods  and  {K)licies  with  particular  attention 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  principles  underlying  and  determining  successful  business 
oiganization  and  administration,  and  an  additional  study  of  the  observed  facts  and 
principles  of  other  fields  of  knowledge  as  they  bear  on  this  subject.  These  peripheral 
fields  include  especially  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  and  accounting. 

Business  organization  and  administration  divides  itself  functionally  into  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  ownership,  and  operative  oiganization  and  administra- 
tion. By  the  organization  and  administration  of  ownership  I  mean  the  principles, 
methods,  and  polidee  involved  in  centralizing  and  controlling  the  authority  of  multiple 
owners  in  a  partnership  and  corporation.  By  operative  organization  and  administra- 
tion I  mean  the  principles,  methods,  and  policies  involved  in  the  execution  uf  the 
functions  for  which  the  business  was  established .    Ownership  oiganization  and  admin- 
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istration  is  a  subject  that  had  been  prepared  for  teaching  purposes  from  several  Aiev^- 
points  before  the  advent  of  courses  in  business  oi^nization  and  adminijBtration.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  legal  and  financial  phases  which  must  inevitably  continae  to  be 
extremely  important  in  any  study  of  the  subject.  In  commercial  law  courses,  the 
organization  of  the  partnership  and  corporation  has  been  treated  from  the  legal  vieir> 
point,  and  in  courses  in  corporation  finance  it  has  been  treated  from  the  jwint  of  view 
of  the  financing  and  financial  control  of  the  business.  There  arises  the  question  of  the 
feasibility  of  introducing  a  new  coiutie  in  business  oiganization  and  administration 
covering  essentially  the  same  field  but  from  a  strictly  organizing  and  administrative 
viewpoint.  Personally ,  I  believe  there  is  a  special  *  *  organization  and  adminiHtration  *• 
viewpoint  which  1  fear  does  not  receive  due  attention  in  l^^I  or  financial  course? 
covering  these  subjects,  but  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  a  student  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  to  get  this  viewpoint,  if  he  had  already 
had  thorough  training  in  the  legal  and  financial  phases  of  the  subject.  At  the  pre^^it 
time,  this  question  is  being  studied  at  Northwestern  University.  A  survey  is  being 
made  of  the  subject  matter  presented  in  the  law  and  corporation  finance  counsel  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  they  cover  the  subject  adequately  from  the  organization 
and  administration  side  or  could  be  made  to  do  so. 

Naturally,  there  will  be  no  question  regarding  the  value  of  a  course  dealing  with 
the  organization  and  administration  of  ownership,  when  the  legal  and  financial 
phases  are  not  adequately  covered. 

Speaking  broadly,  I  believe  that  too  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  a  study 
of  ownership,  as  I  have  defined  it,  in  courses  on  business  organization  and  adminis- 
tration.  This  is  to  be  explained,  I  believe,  by  the  circumstancea  that  the  material 
for  this  phase  of  the  subject  was  early  organized  for  teaching  purposes. 

It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  I  regard  the  studies  of  business  finance  and 
business  law  as  distinct  subjects  related  to  but  standing  side  by  side  with  the  study 
of  organization  and  administration.  Financing  a  business,  for  instance,  is  a  subject 
in  Itself  which  will  be  influenced  by  the  organization  of -the  business  and  in  turn 
will  influence  the  organization  and  administration.  Its  principal  field,  however, 
lies  outside  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  business  organization. 

In  the  study  of  operative  organization  and  administration  I  believe  that  the 
approach  should  be  made  in  the  first  place  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  fundamentkb 
common  to  all  business,  though  in  varying  degrees,  and  secondly,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  specific  problems  common  to  such  divisions  as  production  and  distribution  ana 
such  subdivisions  thereof  as  the  teaching  facilities  will  permit.  The  thought  ia 
that  a  course  in  fundamentals  should  precede  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  more 
applied  courses. 

The  fundamentals  to  which  I  have  reference  appear  to  me  to  be  as  follows:  (a)  The 
functions  of  organization  and  administration;  (6)  the  limitations;  (c)  the  dependence 
of  organization  and  administration  on  the  purposes  of  a  business;  (d)  the  delegation 
of  authority;  (e)  the  fixing  of  duties  and  responsibility;  (J)  the  conditions  necessary 
to  administrative  control;  (g)  the  specialization  functionally  or  divisionally  of  au- 
thority and  administrative  direction,  and  of  the  work  to  be  performed;  (h)  the  stand- 
ardization of  materials,  methods,  and  policies;  (t)  the  assembling,  classification, 
dissemination,  and  recording  of  information;  (j)  the  personal  correlation  of  men  and 
departments,  and  the  mechanical  correlation  of  materials  and  equipment;  (ib)  disd- 
pline;  (I)  incentives  including  all  forma  of  compensation  and  other  inducements; 
(m)  employment  and  discharge. 

In  the  study  of  these  ftmdamentals  of  organization  and  administration,  illustn- 
tive  material  should  be  drawn  from  a  very  wide  field  so  as  to  give  the  student  a  thor* 
ough  appreciation  of  their  importance  and  universality.  That  they  are  univeraal 
in  the  field  of  business,  regardless  of  the  specific  purpose  or  character  of  the  busi- 
ness, I  regard  as  a  safe  assumption.    In  some  buaineaBes,  certain  of  these  essentials 
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are  more  important  than  in  others,  but  they  are  present  in  a  varying  degree  every- 
where. As  stated,  their  significance  becomes  apparent  only  upon  considerable, 
application  to  actual  business  situations  in  diverse  industries.  Thus,  in  a  course 
concerned  with  fundamentals  only,  even  if  that  course  is  to  be  followed  by  more 
applied  courses,  it  is  necessary  to  include  a  large  amount  of  illustrative  material  or 
to  develop  problems  designed  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  fundamentals. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  think  in  terms  of  fundiunentala 
when  studying  the  more  specific  problems  of  organissation  and  administration. 

Following  this  elementary  study,  strictly  applied  courses  should  be  given  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  in  which  a  presentation  can  be  made  of  specific  problems 
of  organization  and  administration  in  the  light  of  the  fundamentals.  In  the  field 
of  production,  a  course  in  factory  organization  and  administration  can  well  be  supple- 
mented with  specialized  courses  in  such  subjects  as  motion  study,  eflidency  stand- 
ards as  applied  to  production,  and  production  costs.  In  the  field  of  distribution,  a 
course  in  merchandising  or  marketing  can  be  supplemented  with  specialized  courses 
in  foreign  trade,  advertising,  sales  organization,  and  management,  credits  and 
collections. 

FACTOST  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAaSMENT. 

Assuming  that  the  course  in  factory  organization  and  management  is  a  specialized 
part  of  a  general  plan  to  teach  organization  and  management,  this  course  will  be  laid 
out  with  a  view  to  studying  the  problems  of  factory  organization  and  management 
in  the  light  of  the  fundamentals  already  discussed. 

The -special  problems  include:  The  development  of  classifications  of  industries  with 
reference  to  the  effect  which  the  type  of  process,  natiu^  of  orders,  amount  of  invest- 
ment in  plant,  type  of  labor  employed,  and  other  factors,  have  upon  the  general 
types  of  organization,  layout,  and  administration. 

Location,  construction,  and  arrangement  of  plant  with  a  view  to  promoting  efiScient 
organization  and  operation. 

Control  of  production:  Methods  of  controlling  production,  with  all  that  these  mean 
in  the  way  of  planning,  routing,  dispatching,  and  time  setting,  and  the  correlation 
of  production  with  sales. 

Control  of  materials:  E^stablishment  of  standards,  purchase,  receiving  and  ship- 
ping, storage,  handling  and  recording,  inspection. 

Labor  control:  Employment,  establishment  of  standards  of  individual  output, 
methods  of  measuring  output,  wage  systems,  and  policies  in  relation  to  men.  Assem- 
bling and  use  of  cost  and  statistical  information  as  a  factor  in  administration. 

In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  above  specific  problems  the  fundamentals  previously 
enumerated  apply. 

MERCHANDISINa  OR  CGHMERCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  such  a  coiuse  as  this  the  purpose  is  to  study  the  organization  and  management 
involved  in  the  merchandising  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  marketing  of  raw 
products.  As  this  course  is  subsequent  to  the  one  in  fundamentals,  the  student  is 
guided  in  his  study  of  particular  kinds  of  organization  and  management  and  comes 
to  understand  that  the  specific  types  are  not  different  in  principle  but  are  spedal 
forms  which  these  principles  assume  when  different  objects  are  sought  and  varying 
conditions  obtain. 

The  study  of  mechandising  when  approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  organization 
and  management,  should  include  all  the  more  important  problems  that  confront  the 
merchandiser  in  the  various  classes  of  businesses.  Many  problems  are  common  to  a 
lai^  number  of  businesses  representing  different  classes  and  these  problems  can  be 
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treated  separately.    Other  problems  are  peculiar  to  specific  classes  of  buaineaa  uid 
can  be  best  treated  in  their  relation  to  the  industry  in  question. 

The  subject  matter  of  such  a  course  would  include  for  each  type  of  merchandiser — 
such  as  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  broker,  manubcturer's  agent,  and  the  Tarious  kinda 
of  wholesalers,  retailers  and  retail  agents— the  problems  that  arise  in  each  oC  the  many 
types  of  merchandising,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  It  is  necessary,  in  my  opinion, 
to  treat  separately  the  problems  in  each  of  the  types  because  the  type  or  plan  of  mer- 
chandising is  one  of  the  principal  determinants  in  the  consideration  and  solution  of 
the  problems. 

MSTHOD8  OF  TBACHINO. 

Although  in  the  past  most  of  the  teaching  in  Northwestern  University,  especially 
in  the  course  of  fundamentals  has  been  done  by  means  of  lectures  and  discusBaons, 
our  experience  has  been  that  specially  adapted  problems  are  extremely  helpful.  It 
is  very  difficult,  however,  to  find  problems  that  are  specific  and  this  explains  why 
we  do  not  utilize  the  problem  method  to  a  much  greater  extent.  In  proportion  as 
time  permits  of  the  collection  of  problems,  our  Instruction  will  be  based  much  more 
laigely  on  the  problem  method. 

A  number  of  business  concerns,  whose  managers  are  especially  interested  in  educa- 
tion, have  permitted  advanced  students  to  make  a  special  study  of  their  wganica- 
tions.  A  close  range  observation  by  the  student  of  the  workings  of  a  number  of 
organizations  contemporaneous  with  class  study  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  effective 
way  to  teach  business  oiganization  and  administration.  This  method  involves  a 
very  close  cooperation  of  business  houses  with  the  school.  Tills  cooperation  may  be 
worked  out  in  one  of  several  ways.  The  method  devised  by  Prof.  Schneider  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  offers  one  solution.  Another  is  to  secure  the  permission 
of  a  number  of  firms  to  allow  students  to  spend  some  time  in  the  study  of  their  organ- 
izations. Still  another  is  to  devise  a  plan  whereby  students  can  devote  part  of  their 
time,  such  as  vacations,  in  business. 

The  difficulty  encountered  in  any  plan  of  cooperation  is  to  place  the  student  in  a 
position  where  he  can  study  the  organization  as  a  whole  and  to  enable  him  to  study 
several  organizations  at  close  range. 

IS  THE   TEACHING   OF  BUSINESS   ORGANIZATION   AND   ADMINISTRATION   PRACTICABLE? 

There  are,  we  know,  those  who  question  the  practicability  of  teaching  busineas 
oiganization  and  administration  and  who  believe  that  the  man  who  enters  bnoinees 
with  a  well  trained  mind  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  training  has  the  same 
opportunity  to  achieve  success  as  one  who  is  especially  trained  in  these  subjects. 
The  basis  for  this  opinion  is  that  the  subject  material  of  business  organication  and 
administration  is  so  indefinite  and  intangible  that  it  cannot  be  placed  in  teachable 
form  and  transmitted  to  the  student.  The  student,  it  is  maintained,  can  absorb 
this  information  only  by  experience  and  observation. 

Viewing  the  question  from  a  theoretical  viewpoint,  I  believe  that  special  training 
on  this  subject  can  be  made  practically  and  culturally  valuable.  There  are  ascer- 
tainable facts  and  these  can  be  classified  and  studied.  This  process  is  essentially 
educational.  Supporting  this  assumption,  experience  proves  clearly  that  business 
organizers  and  managers  find  courses  in  business  organization  and  administration 
very  valuable. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  especially  to  the  unstandardized  character  of  the 
courses  in  business  organization  and  administration  and  to  suggest  the  timeliness  o( 
discussion  having  as  its  objective  greater  standardization. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  STATISTICS  IN  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS. 

By  E.  DANA  DURAND, 
Profeuor  of  Statiatiea  and  AgrieuUurdl  EoonomicSf   Univernty  of  Minnaoia. 

This  paper  has  reference  to  the  place  of  statistics  in  the  curriculum  of  institutions 
of  collegiate  or  university  rank  which  aim  to  prepare  students  for  a  business  career, 
whether  in  private  or  public  business.    It  does  not  refer  to  institutions  of  lower  rank. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  part  played  by  statistics  in  modem  industry  and  commer- 
cial life,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  statistics  should  have  an  important  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  any  such  institution.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  either 
governments  or  private  business  concerns  could  conduct  a£Fairs  intelligently  and 
successfully  at  the  present  time  without  extensive  use  of  statistical  data.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  conditions  pertinent  to  or  affecting  a  given  business  is  essen- 
tial to  clear  judgment  as  to  policies  in  conducting  it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  facts 
required  relate  to  aggregates,  to  group  phenomena,  and  group  phenomena  can  ordi- 
narily be  described  and  measured  only  by  statistical  methods. 

Many  of  the  courses  ordinarily  offered  in  schools  for  business  training  include,  as 
an  important  part  of  their  subject  matter,  statistical  information.  Sometimes  this 
takes  the  form  of  actual  figures  in  text,  tables,  or  diagrams;  sometimes  merely  of 
descriptive  statements  derived  from  statistical  material.  For  example,  courses  in 
commercial  and  industrial  geography  must  rest  largely  upon  statistical  information. 
Courses  in  corporation  problems,  transportation,  insurance,  money  and  banking, 
public  finance,  labor  problems,  marketing  methods,  and  various  other  subjects  are 
bound  to  make  use  of  much  statistical  material  if  properly  conducted.  If  courses 
of  this  character  are  to  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
instructor  should  himself  be  familiar  with  the  important  statistical  materials  in  his 
field,  and  should  have  such  knowledge  of  statistical  methods  as  will  enable  him 
properly  to  criticise  those  materials,  to  analyze  them,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from 
them.  Similarly,  it  is  most  desirable  that  students  in  such  courses  should  be  made 
familiar  by  actual  use  with  the  more  important  sources  of  statistical  information  in  the 
several  fields,  and  should  be  taught  to  look  at  such  statistical  data  critically.  The 
instructor  should  not  be  content  merely  with  quoting  statistics  and  assigning  text-books 
in  which  statistics  are  presented.  He  should  require  his  students  to  read  extracts 
and  con^)ile  data  from  original  statistical  sources;  only  thus  will  they  in  the 
future  be  able  to  make  practical  use  of  the  vast  mass  of  valuable  information  derived 
from  such  sources. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  information  which  the  student  preparing  for  a  business  career 
should  gain  regarding  statistical  facts  and  the  sources  of  statistical  material,  and 
even  much  of  what  he  should  know  regarding  statistical  methods,  shoidd  come  as 
incidental  to  courses  not  primarily  designated  as  courses  in  statistics.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  place  in  the  curriculum  for  courses  dealing  exclusively  with 
statistical  facts  as  distinct  from  the  principles  of  statistical  methods.  Statistics  are 
an  important  form  of  descriptive  material  in  many  fields,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
form,  and  statistical  data  should  ordinarily  be  presented  along  with  nonstatistical 
information.  There  is,  however,  in  any  school  for  advanced  business  tndning,  need 
for  one  or  more  courses  of  study  dealing  with  statistical  methods. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  certain  branches  of  study,  ordinarily 
classified  under  the  general  head  of  accoimtancy,  may  properly  be  considered  as 
branches  of  statistical  study.  There  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  accounts  and 
statistics.  Even,  however,  if  all  the  debatable  ground  be  assigned  to  the  field  of 
accountancy,  there  still  remains  a  large  place  for  the  study  of  statistical  methods 
applicable  to  data  not  derived  from  the  keeping  of  accounts.  The  incidental  light 
as  to  problems  of  statistical  methods  which  the  student  should  obtain  in  connection 
with  descriptive  coiuses,  such  as  those  in  industrial  and  commercial  geography, 
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public  finance,  transportation,  and  the  like,  is  not  sufficient.  Adequate  diwrnHwop 
of  the  broad  principles  of  statistical  methods  and  adequate  practice  of  their  applica- 
tion can  be  obtained  only  in  specialized  statistical  courses. 

Whatever  be  the  special  career  for  which  the  student  in  a  business  school  is  pie- 
paring,  he  needs  to  know  a  good  deal  about  statistical  methods.  He  needs  to  be  able 
to  grasp  statistical  material  promptly  and  clearly,  to  interpret  it  correctly,  and  to 
iiraw  just  conclusions  from  it.  The  chances  are  moreover  that  a  laige  proportion  of 
the  students  will  in  their  future  work  have  occasion  to  collect  more  or  leas  statistical 
material,  or  to  prepare  statistical  tables  and  diagrams  for  their  own  information,  or 
that  of  their  business  associates,  or  of  the  general  public.  At  least  one  elementary 
course  in  statistical  methods  is  therefore  useful  for  all  students  i^eparing  for  a  busi- 
ness career. 

Moreover  there  is  an  increasing  demand  both  in  public  and  private  employment 
for  expert  statisticians.  'Die  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  realize  the  need  of  improving  the  quality  as  well  as  increasiiig  the 
quantity  of  the  statistics  which  they  publish.  They  are  coming  to  recognise  that 
the  higher  forms  of  statistical  work  require  experts,  and  not  merely  clerks,  and  they 
are  increasing  their  call  upon  colleges  and  universities  to  train  such  experts.  Agun 
there  is  growing  call  for  expert  statisticians  on  the  part  of  commercial  organizations, 
trade  journals,  and  even  of  individual  business  concerns  such  as  railroads,  insurance 
companies,  banks,  large  manufacturing  corporations,  and  the  like.  A  compiehen- 
sive  school  for  business  training  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  turn  out  such  expert 
statisticians,  and  for  that  purpose  one  or  more  advanced  courses  in  statistical  methods 
should  be  offered  in  addition  to  the  general  course  for  all  students  above  suggested. 


TEACHING  OF  ACCOUNTING. 

By  JOHN  B.  GEIJSBEEK, 

Certified  Public  Accountant ^  Denver,  Colorado. 

How  to  teach  accounting  as  a  part  of  the  college  course  in  commerce  is  the  subject 
assigned,  and  it  will  be  considered  under  the  following  subdivisions:  « 

1.  What  kind  of  accounting  is  meant. 

2.  The  education  of  a  person  desiring  to  become  an  accountant. 

3.  The  necessity  for  such  an  education. 

4.  It  should  be  a  college  education. 

5.  The  method  of  teaching  the  subject. 

6.  The  qualifications  of  the  student. 

7.  The  poet-graduate  course  seems  better. 

8.  The  research  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 

9.  The  universities  now  having  such  courses. 

10.  The  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  course. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  ACCOUNTING  18  MEANT. 

Contemplating  the  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  present  a  paper  (the 
reading  of  which  shall  consume  no  more  than  10  minutes)  as  a  link  in  the  educational 
program  of  this  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  it  was  somewhat  diffi- 
cidt  to  determine  what  kind  of  "accounting"  the  assignor  of  the  subject  had  in  mind. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  cover  the  work  of  an  accountant.  However,  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "accountant "  is  not  that  of  the  expert  usually  termed 
a  public,  certified  public,  or  chartered  accountant.  The  public  in  general  designates 
an  accountant  as  any  one  having  to  do  with  financial  book  accoimt  transactions.    Tte 
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expert  accountant,  howeveri  tenns  such  a  man  a  bookkeeper  or  entry  clerk.  Con- 
Bidering  further  that  the  number  of  expert  or  public  accountants  operating  in  the 
South  and  Central  American  Republics  is  very  limited,  and  as  I  interpret  the  purpose 
of  this  congress  to  be  for  the  exchange  of  information  beneficial  to  those  countries,  I 
have  assumed  that  the  assignor  of  the  subject  meant  that  the  work  in  question  should 
not  include  the  work  of  a  public  accountant  or  of  that  portion  of  the  contingent  of 
bookkeepers  which  is  occupied  with  the  duties  of  a  so-called  entry  clerk,  but  should 
cover  such  work  as  aids  materially  in  the  management  of  mercantile  pursuits  through 
the  furnishing  of  financial  statements  and  statistics  obtained  from  data  after  the  entry 
clerk  has  completed  his  work  and  finished  the  trial  balance. 

THE  QUEfinON  BEFORE  US  THEN  IB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BUCH  A  PERSON. 

In  order  that  such  a  person  may  intelligently  compose  the  data  and  statistics  men- 
tioned in  a  relevant  manner  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  the  management,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  such  a  person  must  be  conversant  with  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the 
management  he  is  to  serve.  I  do  not  say  that  the  training  should  go  to  the  full  extent 
of  that  needed  for  the  equipping  of  a  manager,  as  that  includes  executive  and  other 
adaptabilities  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  required  for  the  tabulation  of  financial 
data  and  operating  statistics;  but  it  would  be  ideal,  or  at  least  preferable,  to  have  the 
young  mind  trained  along  lines  parallel  with  the  highest,  most  modem,  and  best 
thoughts  and  acts  of  those  of  the  managements  which  the  accountant  will  be  called 
upon  to  assist.  If  the  management  is  of  the  best,  the  training  will  harmonize  with  it. 
If  the  management  is  not  of  the  best,  the  training  will  recognize  the  management's 
short-comings  and  while  able  and  willing  to  reduce  the  application  of  its  knowledge 
to  the  lower  standard,  it  will  continually  endeavor  to  improve  that  standard. 

Assuming,  then,  the  necessity  for  a  training,  we  see  at  once  that  it  should  be  one 
that  must  cope  with  the  slow  but  effective  school  of  experience  of  the  most  successful 
business  men.  It  also  must  be  accomplished  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  and  along 
altogether  different  routes  than  that  furnished  by  the  school  of  experience. 

AS  TO  THE  NECESSrry  FOR  BUCH  EDUCATION  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  ARGUMENT. 

The  public  schools  do  not  furnish  such  education  and  not  even  the  elementary  foun- 
dation for  the  same.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  upward  of  500,000  commercial  students 
or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  high  school  attendance  taking  commercial  courses  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  courses,  however,  are  but  special  and  elective 
courses  in  which  a  feeble  attempt  is  made  to  teach  a  few  of  the  rudiments  of  business 
procedure,  but  they  are  taught  very  faultily  and  by  persons  disqualified  from  business 
through  utter  inexperience  in  that  line.  Such  commercial  subjects  could  not  be  said 
to  embrace  more  than  good  courses  in  typewriting  and  elementary  bookkeeping,  the 
very  subjects  in  which  the  man  whose  education  we  are  here  considering  is  least  inter- 
ested. Before  public  school  educational  gatherings  I  have  repeatedly  uiged  that  the 
high  school  curricula  be  reversed ;  that  compulsory  studies  should  be  made  elective 
and  the  electives  be  made  compulsory,  because  statistics  show  that  only  one-tenth  of 
I  per  cent  of  the  children  who  enter  the  public  school  ultimately  reach  the  university 
through  the  high  school  proper.  A  laige  portion  of  the  remainder  leave  the  public 
school  at  various  ages  and  times  to  engage  in  business  pursuits  as  sales  or  office  clerks  or 
as  helpers  in  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  domestic  enterprises.  Yet  the  entire 
high  school  ciuricula  of  cpmpulrave  studies  is  arranged  so  as  to  enable  a  few  students  to 
qualify  at  universities  without  entrance  examination.  This  curricula  of  compulsive 
studies  has  nothing  whatever  for  the  proper  or  even  partial  equipment  of  those  who 
have  to  go  out  and  face  the  cold  world  with  only  a  partial  education.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  should  be  that  the  young  or  future  accountant  has  received  in  the  high  school 
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no  foundation  whatever  which  will  aid  him  in  the  slighest  in  the  pursuit  of  his  com- 
mercial dutiee. 

The  twentieth  century  is  undoubtedly  an  age  of  commerce,  and  with  the  close  of  the 
present  war  for  commercial  supremacy,  with  a  shifting  of  the  balance  of  trade  and 
center  oi  money,  credit  and  commerce  to  America,  there  is  no  argument  aa  to  the  Deces- 
nty  for  commercial  training.  History  is  repeating  itself  and  the  Americas  are  in  line 
for  commercial  promotion.  But  even  under  normal  conditions  commerce  is  ever  the 
life  of  a  nation  and  it  should  prepare  posterity  to  retain  its  hold  on  whatever  it  now 
possesses  in  the  way  of  commerce.  However,  modem  commerce  can  not  be  successful 
without  modem  accounting. 

IT  SHOUIiD  BE  A  GOLLEOB   EDUCATION. 

As  the  accountant  must  be  able  to  cope,  or  at  least  to  understand  or  be  in  sjrmpathy 
with  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the  mature  mind  of  the  mani^ement  of  the  enterprise  he 
is  destined  to  serve,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  more  mature  the  mind  of  the  student  of 
accounting  is,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  As  the  accountant  has  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  experience  of  those  he  wishes  to  serve,  he  should  have  advanced  enough  above  the 
high  school  age  to  understand  the  older  contingent  which  usually  manages  the  afiEairs 
of  commerce  and  industry.  If  these  two  premises  are  admitted  as  correct,  then  the 
college  and  university  are  the  only  places  where  such  an  education  should  be  given,  as 
no  other  institution  can  properly  provide  an  adequate  education  for  men  of  mature  age. 

AS  TO  THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  student,  to  be  successful,  must  be  familiar 
with  the  management's  thought  (which  has  obtained  its  status  through  the  school  of 
experience),  it  follows  that  in  as  many  subjects  as  possible  the  method  of  teaching  must 
be  as  nearly  identical  to  the  actual  operations  and  as  practical  as  the  student  will  later 
find  them  in  business.  Here  is  where  the  greatest  difficulty  in  commercial  courses  is 
encountered.  If  we  teach  the  subjects  taught  in  manual  training  high  schools,  we  can 
have  the  student  do  the  very  thing  he  will  be  required  to  do  when  he  becomes  a  man . 
The  same  applies  to  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and 
stenography. 

Not  so  much  can  be  said  of  the  teaching  of  professional  subjects,  such  as  medicine, 
dentistry,  law  and  accounting.  However,  through  long  experience  in  teaching,  a 
system  has  been  developed  by  which  students  of  medicine  and  dentistry  can  enjoy 
actual  practice  of  their  contemplated  profession  during  school  hours  in  free  hospitals 
and  free  dental  dispensaries.  Time  has  shown  a  way  for  these  professions  and  public 
opinion  has  approved  it,  although  there  are  still  numerous  individuals  who  would  not 
subject  themselves  to  the  practice  of  these  inexperienced  students. 

More  recently  the  law  students,  through  free  legal  dispensaries,  are  enabled  to  prac- 
tice during  their  course  in  the  university  on  cases  entmsted  to  them  by  poor  people 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  practitioner  connected  with  the  university. 
This  has  proven  so  successful  that  quite  important  cases  are  off  and  on  thus  handled  by 
students. 

The  subjects  of  accounting  and  commerce  have  not  yet  been  taught  long  enough  to 
have  found  a  method  of  imparting  in  a  practical  way  the  knowledge  required  for 
those  students  who  desire  to  take  places  higher  up  in  their  vocation.  This  seems 
strange,  however,  as  there  appear  to  be  no  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way,  for 
there  are  numerous  charitable  institutions  and  countless  small  business  concerns  upon 
which  students  can  practice,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  leaders,  without 
doing  damage  to  the  business  practiced  upon  in  case  the  student  would  not  be  capable 
of  properly  handling  the  subject  matter.    Neither  will  such  work  interfere  with  that 
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of  the  public  accountant  (who  may  raise  objections  to  this  method),  as  it  is  estimated 
that  but  one-tenth  of  all  business  enterprises  avail  themselves  of  such  services  at  the 
present  time. 

The  obstacles  that  are  claimed  to  be  encoimtered  should  be  attributed,  not  so  much 
to  the  subject  matter,  as  to  the  leaden  of  the  students  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  facuL 
ties  of  the  various  schools  conducting  such  courses.  Most  of  the  university  schools 
of  commerce  are  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  economic  departments  of 
the  universities  and  as  such  are  controlled  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  them)  by 
the  trustees  and  faculties  of  the  universities  who  have;  and  always  have  had,  charge 
of  institutions  aiming  at  cultural  education .  These  authorities  would  appear  to  be  too 
narrow  (commercially  considered)  to  permit  the  commercialization  of  their  "liberal 
arts  "  and  thus  not  willing  to  inculcate  into  their  views  or  acts  any  practical  commercial 
ideas.  Neither  can  they  see  any  mental  discipline  in  nontheoretical  studies.  They 
are,  therefore,  unable  to  recognize  the  high  salaries  practical  professional  men,  such 
as  attorneys  and  certified  public  accountants,  office,  business,  and  factory  managers, 
receive  in  the  business  world  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  inability,  they  refuse  to  allow 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  to  warrant  capable 
men  devoting  their  time  in  their  institutions.  These  technically  trained  college  pro- 
fessors  and  trustees  are  so  narrow  on  this  subject  that  they  have  even  refused  to  put 
a  man  in  the  proper  place  on  their  faculties  simply  because  he  did  not  have  the  re- 
quired handles  in  the  form  of  high-sounding  college  degrees. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that,  instead  of  aiming  to  teach  in  these  institutions  as 
much  of  the  practical  as  possible,  the  professors  keep  as  far  away  from  teaching  the 
practical  as  they  can,  for  pure  self-protection .  There  are,  however,  a  few  very  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

It  must  be  considered  that  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  number  of 
practical  and  experienced  men  who  can  teach  is  very  limited.  On  the  other  hand,, 
experience  has  proven  that  these  practical  men,  if  left  alone,  will  learn  how  to  teach 
properly  fax  quicker  than  the  majority  of  college  professors  did  when  they  began  to 
teach. 

As  teaching  is  the  guiding  of  the  student  in  his  studies,  so  the  value  of  teaching  ac- 
counting by  a  method  as  nearly  identical  to  the  actual  operations,  and  as  practical  as 
the  student  will  later  find  them  in  business,  can  be  best  illustrated  by  analyzing  the 
methods  of  studying. 

We  probably  recognize  very  readily  two  modes  of  studying — the  one  conscious^ 
the  other  subconscious.  Conscious  studying  is  sometimes  called  '  *  grinding  "  or  "  plug- 
ging, "  or,  in  other  words,  forcing  the  mind  by  rote  or  mere  will  power  to  absorb  some- 
thing in  which  il  has  no  interest.  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  is  unnatural  and 
therefore  false.  This  is  the  customary  method  in  grade  and  high  schools,  as  well  as 
undergraduate  colleges.  It  is  the  method  of  digging  the  knowledge  out  by  the 
teacher  who,  so  to  speak,  tries  to  pour  it  into  the  brain  in  teaspoon  or  homeopathic 
doses. 

The  subconscious  method,  however,  is  the  natural,  and,  therefore,  the  most 
successful  one.  It  is  the  method  by  which  the  child  learns  to  eat,  walk,  and  play 
before  it  can  speak,  and,  later,  the  art  of  speaking  itself.  It  is  the  method  of  develop- 
ing a  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  his  subject.  It  is,  as  one  educator 
has  aptly  put  it,  *'the  subconscious  observation  by  one's  subconscious  mind. "  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  really  and  eternally  exists  in  this  work — ^the  motive  power  of 
the  univene,  the  coune  of  all  effect — ^namely,  thinking.  It  is  the  developing  and 
applying  in  a  methodical  way  of  the  mental  impressions  received,  with  the  object  in 
view  of  imitating  them  at  some  future  and  opportune  time  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  ultimate  self-preservation.  This  development  (which  is  that  of  natural  instinct) 
evidently  proceeds  along  three  distinct  routes  apparently  furnished  by  our  senses. 
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FiiBt  we  see  it,  the  picture  is  formed,  then  we  read  or  hear  about  it  by  collateral 
reading  or  conversations  and  lectures,  and  lastly  we  apply  it  by  experimenting  with 
it  and  imitating  it.  Without  seeing,  it  is  difficult  for  many  to  imitate;  hence  to 
learn  most  we  must  see  much,  and  to  imitate  for  practical  use  we  must  see  practical 

things. 

THE  QUALIFICATION  OF  THE  STUDENT. 

This,  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  commercial  courses,  has  also  something'  to  do 
with  the  difficulties  of  teaching  accounting  in  a  practical  way.  The  student  aiumid 
first  have  a  fundamental  and  theoretical  training  so  extensive  and  so  thorougli  that 
he  will  comprehend  the  meaning  of  technical  terms,  and  has  at  least  learned  so  much 
about  accounting,  theory,  and  terminology  that  he  can  readily  understand  the  vBrioiia 
aiguments  or  disagreements  existing  among  accountants  when  a  certain  term  is  used 
or  a  certain  condition  arises.  He  should  be  thoroughly  fomiliar  in  a  theoretical  man* 
ner  with  the  results  which  will  follow  in  case  he  adopts  either  the  one  or  the  other 
definition  or  mode  of  procedure  upon  which  no  uniformity  now  exists  amoi^  account- 
ants and  bufliness  men. 

This  is  very  much  the  same  as  with  the  medical  student.  We  would  not  expect 
him  to  be  able  to  perform  a  certain  operation  on  the  body  of  a  person  unless  he  was 
sufficiently  familiar  with  anatomy  and  its  tenninology  to  understand  the  technical 
admonitions  of  the  instructor  or  to  know  what  he  might  expect  after  having  performed 
certain  acts  on  the  patient. 

Very  much  the  same  applies  to  the  law  student,  who  should  know  what  the  result 
may  be  of  the  introduction  of  a  certain  class  of  evidence  or  the  filing  of  a  certain  plea 
before  he  could  advise  his  client  to  file  a  certain  plea  or  to  obtain  certain  evidence. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  reiterated  that  we  are  not  considering  the  subject 
of  teaching  bookkeeping  but  the  subject  of  that  portion  of  accounting  which  has  for 
its  elementary  foundation  the  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  which  is,  primarily, 
the  preparation  of  such  data,  statements,  and  statistics  from  the  books,  after  they  have 
been  completed,  to  become  guides  to  the  thoughts,  acts,  and  conduct  of  the  manage- 
ment. Having  this  premise  in  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  student  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  commercial  law,  commercial  history,  commercial  eco- 
nomics, commercial  geography,  and  like  subjects,  for  without  these  he  could  not 
select  between  the  relevant  and  irrevelant  data,  neither  could  he  marshal  his  statistics 
along  the  thoughts  and  needs  of  the  management,  which  has  learned  these  subjects 
through  experience. 

As  such  a  person  could  make  his  knowledge  and  advice  available  in  no  other  way 
than  through  oral  or  written  reports,  he  should  have  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the 
English  and  foreign  languages  than  is  usually  attributable  to  a  high-school  graduate. 
He  should  be  master  of  the  language  he  is  to  use  because,  whether  his  reports  are 
verbal  or  written,  they  will  principally  consist  of  conclusions,  aiguments,  and  advice. 
These,  to  be  effective  and  to  be  understood,  must  be  couched  in  practical  business 
language. 

By  the  time,  therefore,  the  student  b^ns  to  study  his  higher  accounting,  and, 
especially  when  he  begins  to  do  it  in  a  practical  way,  he  must  be  master  of  the  several 
subjects  mentioned .  The  conclusion  would  be  that,  if  the  method  of  teaching  is  to  be 
practical  (and  we  must  obtain  the  services  of  practical  men  to  do  this  practical  teach- 
ing) ,  then  the  student  must  be  mentally  capable  to  follow  such  practical  teaching  or  he 
will  absorb  but  a  very  smaU  percentage  of  the  matter  brought  before  him.  A  further 
conclusion  may  also  be  drawn  that  such  a  practical  subject  should  not  be  taught  in 
a  practical  way  until  the  junior  or  third  year  in  standard  universities  has  been  reached. 
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A  POST-ORADUATS  OOUBSS  8BEM8  BEITEB. 

It  ia  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  practical  experience.  A  liberal  and  academic 
education  elioald  be  a  preparation  for  a  epedal  profeaaional  education  and  should 
not  be  a  part  of  it.  Conscientious  and  tell-tale  professional  study  can  not  be  profit- 
ably undertaken  except  the  student  has  been  made  a  thinking  And  observing  man 
through  his  academic  preparation.  A  business  man  while  a  student,  through  his 
compulsory  touching  of  elbows  with  the  buaineBB  world,  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  im- 
portance of  business.  The  undeigraduate  student  can  not  possibly  be  expected  to 
consider  business  as  a  serious  thing  until  he  has  been  thoroughly  saturated  and  satiated 
with  the  foolishness  usually  attendant  upon  the  first  three  years  in  college.  Experi- 
ence has  taught,  however,  that  poet-graduate  students  come  to  these  practical  business 
courses  with  more  incentive  and  more  practical  reasons. 

In  the  undeigraduate  courses  the  student  has  been  taught  to  form  a  habit  of  being 
led  to  information  (much  the  same  as  an  unwilling  horse  is  led  to  water),  with  the 
result  that  very  little  of  the  information  is  permanently  absorbed.  A  post-graduate 
practical  course  in  businesB  and  accounting  should  reverse  the  habitual  method  of 
liberal-art  colleges  by  forcing  the  student  to  hunt  the  information  and  think  for  him- 
self. If  once  started  on  this  road  in  the  right  direction  his  four  years  of  college  work 
have  at  least  given  him  that  trained  intelligence  which  will  make  for  results  in  a 
very  much  shorter  time  than  the  rough  and  tedious  road  of  experience  which  a 
youngster  must  tread  when  facing  the  cold  world  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  living. 

As  business  ability  consists  chiefly  in  grappling  with  the  daily  problems  in  serious- 
ness and  with  earnest  determination,  it  is  necessary  that  the  training  in  directing 
ability  (so  lacking  in  young  business  men)  should  only  be  attempted  to  be  given  to 
graduates  and  not  to  undeigraduates.  Therefore,  a  course  in  the  kind  of  accounting 
here  considered,  which  is  to  aid  commerce  and  business,' to  be  successful  should  be 
a  post-graduate  course.  At  least  this  should  be  the  conclusion  if  we  are  aiming  toward 
practical  training,  equaling  to  some  extent  the  school  of  practical  experience  through 
hard  knocks. 

Many  universities  teach  nothing  more  than  bookkeeping  in  their  courses  of  account- 
ing. ThiB  occupies  so  much  of  the  available  time  of  the  student  in  the  two  or  three 
year  course  that  no  further  time  is  available  upon  which  to  base  a  course  of  practical 
teaching  of  the  business  problems  which  wiU  confront  the  kind  of  student  we  have 
herein  observed. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  these  institutions  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  practical 
instruction  in  accounting  subjects  is  due  to  three  causes,  two  of  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  aversion  of  academic  trustees  to  commercialism  and,  second, 
the  unpreparednesB  of  the  student.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  uni- 
versities have  advanced  beyond  the  obstructions  mentioned  in  the  first  reason,  and 
while  they  are  willing  to  give  practical  instruction,  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  probably 
through  no  fault  of  theirs.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  reason.  Institutions  giving 
such  courses  in  accounting  and  commerce  as  have  )>een  here  described  as  being  neces- 
sary must,  to  be  successful  in  their  teaching,  have  an  exceedingly  high  standard  and 
must  be  large  institutions — this  for  the  reason  that  it  needs  an  enormous  influence  over 
business  men,  through  its  graduates,  in  order  to  get  that  entr^  into  business  houses 
which  is  needed  for  the  practical  education  of  the  student.  An  institution  with  a 
huge  number  of  graduates  among  the  owners  and  managers  of  faictories  and  business 
houses  who  have  confidence  and  pride  in  their  alma  mater,  will  be  the  only  institu- 
tions that  will  be  able  to  obtain  this  entr^.  The  universities  should  be  wealthy 
and  of  recognized  standing  in  order  to  insure  honesty  of  purpose  in  research  and  be 
financially  capable  to  carry  out  result-telling  researches  such  as  business  men  will 
come  to  respect.    These  conditions  are  necessary  so  that  students  may  be  able 
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to  go  into  buBinesB  houses  under  the  guidance  of  their  profesBors  in  order  to  study 
business  conditions  on  the  ground  and  to  apply  their  theoretical  knowledge  in  a 
practical  way  without  disturbing  the  routine  of  the  business  under  inveetigatioii 
or  costing  the  management  time,  moneyi  and  annoyance.  The  university  should 
have  standing  and  influence  even  if  the  practical  teaching  is  not  extended  beyond 
small  commercial  enterprises  and  charitable  organizations,  for  even  these  would 
not  permit  the  interference  provided  assurance  could  be  obtained  befor^iaiid  that 
a  benefit  will  be  derived  and,  above  all,  that  the  person  or  institution  permitting 
the  practice  of  the  inexperienced  student  will  have  guaranteed  that  his  sacred  buainefls 
secrets  will  not  be  divulged  and  that  his  errors  will  not  be  made  light  of  or  ridiculed. 
The  postgraduate  courses  of  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  Universities  are  at  present  the 
only  American  institutions  providing  such  a  practical  course  efficiently  and  success- 
fully. 

The  use  of  accounting  dispensaries  Is  increasing,  but  even  these  will  not  result 
in  the  object  herein  desired.  They  merely  teach  higher  bookkeeping  in  a  more 
practical  way.  They  do  not  provide  the  viewing  and  studying  of  business  methods 
in  actual  operation;  the  argumentations  with  the  management  for  the  adopting  of 
new  methods  or  the  rejection  of  suggested  methods  and  improvements;  nor  for  the 
tabulation,  analyzation  and  study  of  constantly  changing  statistics,  all  of  which 
necessities  make  just  exactly  the  difference  between  theoretical  methods  of  rote  and 
practical  methods  of  actual  experience. 

The  college  training  here  suggested  should  not  be  interpreted  to  be  available  only 
for  the  college  graduate.  While  the  advisability  is  here  advanced  of  having  a  stu- 
dent be  a  college  graduate,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  idea  should  be  conveyed  that 
only  graduates  (as  we  usually  know  them)  should  follow  such  practical  training  in 
business.  To  maintain  this  would  give  a  training  of  this  kind  only  to  a  very  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  a  college  training  to  the  business  man,  after 
he  has  gained  some  practical  and  worldly  experience,  reaches  a  far  greater  number 
and,  therefore,  must  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  business  community  and,  as  a 
consequence,  a  better  investment  for  nations.  Facilities,  therefore,  should  be  given 
for  buslnees  men  to  enter  these  courses  without  being  required  to  answer  the  ridicu- 
lous, pedagogical  entrance  requirements,  such  as  the  New  York  University  Regents' 
Counts,  before  they  are  permitted  to  take  any  of  these  courses. 

The  contention  here  is  made,  however,  that  the  courses  in  commerce  and  account- 
ing should  be  sufficiently  long  to  permit  first  a  graduation  from  the  university  with 
a  three  or  four  year  course  prior  to  the  taking  of  the  advanced  course  in  practical 
accounting  here  luged.  The  aim  should  be  to  give  the  business  man  a  college  training 
rather  than  a  college  student  a  business  training. 

BBSBABCH  OF  THB  AMBBICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBUC  AOCOUNTANT8. 

It  has  covered  this  subject  to  a  great  extent  ever  since  the  year  1911  and  reference 
is  hereby  made  to  the  reports  of  the  educational  committee  of  that  association  for  the 
years  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 

The  progress  in  the  courses  in  accounting  and  in  the  method  of  teaching  is  carefully 
recorded  in  these  reports  and  it  is  astonishing  to  note  from  these  reports  the  increase 
in  enrollment. 

The  writer  was  chairman  of  this  committee  for  the  first  four  years  and  those  familiar 
with  the  reports  of  that  committee  will  have  recognized  in  the  foregoing  many  thou^ta 
expressed  in  them.  His  ideas  were  the  culmination  of  yean  of  observation  and  study 
of  the  institutions  teaching  these  subjects,  which  was  supplemented  by  his  having 
been  a  practicing  public  accountant  for  over  twenty  years  and  dean  for  five  years  of 
the  commercial  department  of  a  leading  imiversity  in  the  West. 
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THB  BUBJBCTS  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  C0UH8E. 

The  subdivifiioiiB  of  the  couraes  in  accounting  are  very  numerous  but,  in  general, 
they  may  be  enumerated  somewhat  as  follows:  Philosophy  of  accounts,  practical 
accounting,  accounting  procedure,  accounting  systems,  simple  accounting  problems, 
advanced  accounting  problems,  auditing,  advanced  auditing,  private  auditing, 
accountants  reports,  corporation  finance,  public  and  other  financing,  accountancy  of 
investments,  cost  accounting,  labor  problems,  economic  statistics,  graphical  statis- 
tics, business  and  factory  organization  and  management. 

To  these  may  be  added  special  subjects  of  accounting,  such  as  banking,  railroads, 
life  and  fire  insurance  and  public  utilities,  which  are  more  specialized  in  their  nature 
than  the  regular  industries  and  business  enterprises,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  methods 
of  accounting  have  been  more  definitely  prescribed  through  commissions  or  bureaus 
established  throug}i  legislation. 

THE  UNIVEBSmBS  NOW  HAVING  SUCH  COURSES. 

The  foUowing  comprises  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Educational  (Jommittee 
of  the  American  AsBOciation  of  Public  Accountants,  now  called  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants,  for  the  year  1916  giving  important  data  on  the  departments  of 
commerce  and  accounts  in  twenty-seven  of  the  American  universities  and  colleges, 
and  comprises  all  those  which  now  have  such  departments. 
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TEACHING  ACCOUNTING  IN  THE  COLLEGUTE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR 

BUSINESS. 

By  DONALD  F.  GRASS. 
LeUmd  Stanford^  Jr.  Univenity. 

In  the  very  limited  time  allotted  to  this  paper  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  enter  into 
a  discuaaion  of  pedagogical  questions  as  to  methods  of  imparting  accounting  knowl- 
edge. The  scope  must  be  limited  to  the  place  which  accounting  and  instruction  in 
accounting  should  occupy  in  the  curricula  of  universities  and  colleges.  This  involves 
a  glance  at  the  reasons  for  undertaking  university  instruction  in  the  subject  and  an 
inspection  of  those  basic  studies  and  correlative  studies  giving  fullest  grasp  of  the 
field. 

The  movement  to  incorporate  instruction  specifically  preparatory  to  business  life 
into  the  curricula  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States  has  been 
of  very  recent  origin.  It  dates  back  less  than  20  years.  Prior  to  1898  only  one  such 
institution  offered  courses  in  commerce  and  accoimts. 

This  tardy  development  of  our  educational  system  was  due  partly  to  the  inertia  or 
conservatism  of  attitude  in  educators  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  business  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  make  an  insistent  demand 
for  men  both  highly  trained  and  broadly  trained  to  fill  the  important  positions  in 
successful  enterprises. 

This  conservatism  of  educators  has  been  very  proper.  Already  innumerable  sub- 
jects overcrowded  the  curriculum.  Time  and  facilities  were  not  available  to  teach 
well  what  was  already  established  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  work  in  hand.  Every 
new  subject  must  prove  conclusively  that  it  was  eminently  worth  while  before  an 
attempt  to  make  room  for  it  could  succeed.  Every  new  subject  must  overcome  the 
antagonism  of  the  already  strained  energies  and  resources  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions. 

But  the  general  educational  trend  has  long  been  toward  a  liberalizing  of  education; 
the  field  has  become  broader.  All  persons  could  not  be  made  to  fit  into  the  same 
mould,  nor  could  the  same  educational  processes  be  applied  to  each  and  all  with  good 
results.  Just  as  the  sciences  and  modem  languages  have  crowded  in  on  the  classics 
and  mathematics,  so  have  the  more  immediately  practical  subjects  crowded  into 
position  as  soon  as  they  have  proven  their  power  to  give  that  stiff  mental  training 
which  is  essential  in  giving  strength  of  fiber  to  the  finished  product  of  education. 
And  so  political  science  and  economics  have  found  a  place  among  the  accepted  subjects 
of  the  present  day  to  be  accompanied  by  accounting,  the  subject  to  which  this  paper 
is  devoted. 

It  is  only  recently  that  business  development  in  the  United  States  has  proceeded 
far  enough  in  the  complexity  of  its  forms  and  the  vastness  of  its  extent  so  that  we 
could  say  that  as  a  nation  we  had  left  primitive  conditions  far  behind  us  and  were 
facing  the  problems  that  go  with  dense  populations  in  highly  organized  communities. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  we  find  a  fundamental  cause  for  the  call  for  higher  education 
in  business.    It  is  in  the  growth  of  the  size  of  the  business  unit. 

In  the  earlier,  simpler,  and  more  primitive  conditions  of  American  business  the 
unit  was  small.  One  man  could  initiate,  organize,  and  carry  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion the  average  business  enterprise.  With  the  rapid  industrial  growth  came  the 
opening  up  of  the  field  for  the  larger  industrial  concern.  In  many  parts  of  the  field 
large  scale  production  has  proven  more  efficient  than  small  scale  enterprise.  This 
growth  was  attended  by  many  evils,  the  selfishness  of  monopoly  and  the  oppression 
of  small  competitors. 

The  call  has  gone  forth  for  men  of  broader  mental  and  moral  grasp,  men  trained  not 
only  in  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  particular  buainees  in  hand,  but  men  trained  in 
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a  broad  understanding  of  the  economic  and  political  constitution  of  society.  Men 
must  not  only  understand  the  technical  economic  processes  of  their  particular  busi- 
ness but  the  economic  relationships  of  that  business  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
awakened  conscience  of  the  people  has  called  for  a  stricter  accounting  of  business 
men  from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare.  This  could  not  be  as  fully  understood 
by  men  of  apprenticeship  training  as  by  men  prepared  for  life  work  in  the  broader 
training  of  the  humanities.  And  so  the  demand  arose  for  men  trained  to  a  keener 
sense  of  social  responsibility. 

Another  factor  in  the  call  for  higher  education  in  business  has  come  from  the  en- 
trance of  government  into  the  field  of  production  and  on  a  considerable  scale.  Mu- 
nicipalities have  proven  successful  producers  in  the  field  of  electric  lighting,  gas  and 
Water  supply  an  i  even  in  street  railway  transportation .  While  government  regulation 
whether  city,  State,  or  Federal,  in  such  fields  as  railway  transportation,  banks,  in- 
surance, etc.,  has  called  for  the  assumption  of  business  activities  and  resi)onsibili- 
ties  second  in  importance  only  to  full  ownership. 

Business  handled  in  this  way,  especially  in  a  democracy,  must  be  managed  by  a 
broad  intelligence,  quickly  susceptible  to  the  keen  criticism  of  those  interested  in 
public  welfare.  It  also  calls  for  the  presentation  of  business  facts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government  these  men  are,  at  least  ultimately,  responsible  to  the  people.  Only 
on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accoimting  principles  by  those  in  positions 
of  responsibility  and  by  a  correct  presentation  of  the  results  of  their  work  to  an  intelli- 
gent public  can  these  government  business  activities  be  carried  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Responsible  officials  must  make  simple  and  correct  statements  of  the  results 
of  their  work  in  balance  sheets  that  will  convey  desired  information  to  an  interested 
public.  Only  so  can  municipal  governments,  municipal  utilities,  and  the  great  busi- 
ness institutions  of  a  quasi-public  nature,  such  as  railroads,  banks,  and  insurance 
companies,  be  made  to  properly  fulfill  their  functions  in  a  democracy.  And  in  this 
field  accounting  is  absolutely  essential. 

Many  political  questions  present  problems  which  may  need  statesmanship  equipped 
with  accounting  knowledge  for  their  solution.  The  adjustment  of  railroad  rates  so 
as  to  make  the  money  cost  of  the  service  rendered  fit  the  extent  of  the  economic  gain 
to  society  from  the  service  rendered  calls  for  the  keenest  economic  analysis  of  whidi 
the  accountant  is  capable,  and  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  only  in  its  initial  stages. 

The  adjustment  of  tariff  rates  calls  for  accounting  knowledge  of  the  bosiness  lying 
back  of  the  production  of  the  goods  taxed. 

The  questions  as  to  monopoly  price  call  for  accounting  knowledge  of  the  business 
coming  under  such  regulation. 

These  various  demands  just  enumerated,  calling  for  men  equipped  with  accounting 
knowledge  and  ready  to  take  up  laige  business  responsibilities,  have  been  borne  in 
upon  the  university  communities  of  our  country  very  insistently  for  nearly  two 
decades.  And  the  demand,  when  it  has  been  rightly  understood,  has  met  with  a 
ready  and  hearty  response. 

To  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  school,  pioneer  in  the  field,  established  in  1881 , 
were  added  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  California  in 
1898.  In  1900  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Dartmouth  College  established  schools 
of  commerce.  In  1901  the  Universities  of  New  York  and  Vermont  followed.  In 
1902  the  University  of  Illinois  organized  its  work  of  education  preparatory  to  a  busi- 
ness career.  By  1910  Harvard,  Columbia,  Northwestern,  Biichigan,  Pittsbui^gh, 
St.  Louis,  and  others  had  become  equipped  for  this  part  of  the  educational  field.    . 

To-day  there  is  scarcely  an  institution  of  higher  rank  that  does  not  give  instruction 
in  accounting  and  allied  subjects,  either  in  a  separate  school  or  department  of  com- 
merce and  business  administration  or  as  a  course  within  the  already  established 
departments  of  economics  or  political  science. 
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An  examination  into  the  nature  of  accounting  will  enable  ub  to  locate  it  as  a  sub- 
ject for  instruction  in  institutions  of  university  or  collegiate  rank. 

The  work  of  the  accountant  at  first  glance  seems  to  consist  of  the  making  of  records 
of  business  transactions,  the  oiganization  of  these  records  into  a  system,  and  making 
of  reports  of  various  kinds  showing  the  results  of  the  business  activities  as  evidenced 
by  the  system  of  records.  This  is  the  technical  side  of  the  work  of  the  accoimtant. 
This  technical  work  can  be  to  a  very  large  degree  relegated  to  the  hands  of  trained 
assistants.  The  vital,  essential  part  of  the  accountant's  work,  the  part  we  might  call 
the  real  test  of  the  accounting,  comes  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  valuation — 
i.  e.,  of  economic  principles  to  the  making  of  these  business  records.  All  business 
transactions,  all  business  activities,  are  to  be  based  on  values  involved  in  goods  and 
services.  All  transactions  or  activities  have  an  aim  or  purpose  in  affecting  these 
values  with  respect  to  the  business — i.  e.,  for  the  benefit  or  the  profit  of  the  business. 

It  is  in  an  understanding  of  these  values  and  an  understanding  of  all  the  various 
forces  at  work  affecting  them  that  we  find  the  real  work  of  the  accountant.  The 
intricate  changes  ensuing  from  the  play  of  these  economic  forces  must  be  made  a 
matter  of  record  and  incorporated  into  the  business  history  just  as  they  occur.  The 
economic  significance  of  each  business  transaction  is  vital  to  its  accounting. 

The  whole  system  of  the  incorporation  of  the  values  of  land,  labor,  capital,  and 
enterprise  into  the  business,  the  interplay  of  these  forces,  their  effect  upon  the  aim 
or  purpose  of  the  business — ^i.  e.,  its  profit  or  economic  advancement — ^must  be  under* 
stood  and  applied  in  successful  accounting. 

Further,  the  eoononuc  environment  of  this  particular  business,  its  relation  to  the 
market  and  to  the  world  at  large,  the  various  forces  that  can  affect  it,  must  be  under* 
stood— and  not  only  its  place  in  the  economic  organization  of  society,  of  which  it  is 
an  integral  part,  but  its  relationships  to  the  social  and  political  organizations  of  the 
community.  It  is  in  the  failure  to  know  or  realize  this  that  we  find  the  largest  shorts 
comings  of  business  management  and  accounting. 

The  Importance  of  double-entry  bookkeeping  to  accounting  has  often  caused  in 
the  lay  mind  a  confusion  of  double-entry  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  confusion 
of  the  means  or  method  with  the  real  work.  Double-entry  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing are  not  synonymous. 

Accounting  has  taken  place  with  no  making  of  records  whatever,  and  may  yet  in 
exceedingly  simple  situations.  The  first  accounting  device  was  probably  the  notched 
stick,  split  in  half,  with  each  party  to  the  transaction  in  possession  of  a  half.  Later 
single  entry  was  used  very  extensively  as  the  basis  of  accounting,  and  it  is  yet,  quite 
properly,  within  a  certain  field.  The  origination  of  double-entry  bookkeeping,  a 
still  higher  develc^xment,  was  inrobably  the  most  important  discovery  ever  made  in 
the  accounting  field.  It  has  become  an  invaluable  aid  in  securing  the  mechanical 
accuracy  of  the  recording  of  business  transactions.  But  these  are,  after  all,  means, 
devices,  or  methods,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  higher  and  more  accurate  me^ns 
and  methods  await  us  in  the  future  development  of  ibe  accounting  field  with  the 
application  of  principles  of  higher  mathematics  and  with  superior  methods  in  busi- 
ness organization  becoming  prevalent. 

Whatever  the  devices  or  methods  used  the  vital  work  of  the  accountant  must 
always  remain  the  work  of  making  manifest  the  changes  in  valuation  due  to  business 
activities.  He  must  state  the  conclusion  of  the  business  processes  in  the  light  of 
the  values  incorporated  into  the  business,  must  show  forth  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  and  the  results  of  those  changes.  Double-entry  bookkeeping  alone  or  any  of 
the  mechanical  devices  alone  can  not  do  this.  For  such  knowledge  we  must  seek 
further,  turning  to  the  principles  of  economics,  which  constitute  the  real  foundation 
for  the  work  of  the  accountant. 

The  study  of  accounting,  then,  in  the  collegiate  curriculum  should  come  after  a 
thorough  foifndation  in  the  principles  of  economic  theory  and  the  studies  dealing 
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with  the  social  oiganization  of  economic  forces,  or  at  least  it  should  be  thoroughly 
coordinated  with  these  studies. 

The  elements  of  economic  theory  should  be  followed  by  more  advanced  work  in 
value  and  distribution.  Then  the  application  of  economic  principles  to  such  subjects 
as  banlnng,  transportation,  labor  and  immigration,  finance,  capitalization,  invest- 
ments, insurance,  and  industrial  history. 

Coordinating  the  instruction  in  accounting  with  these  subjects  there  should  come, 
first,  the  study  of  simple  problems,  business  forms,  and  the  technique  of  bookkeeping, 
followed  by  a  study  of  business  organization  and  administration.  Then  may  come 
the  work  or  organization  of  accounting  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  kinds 
of  business  and  the  study  of  accounting  principles  in  valuation  and  the  making  of 
reports,  the  work  to  be  concluded  by  such  specialized  subjects  as  auditing,  cost 
accounting,  and  accounting  in  particular  fields. 

Legal  knowledge  also  is  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension  of  business  and  to  the 
execution  of  business  transactions  in  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion. A  large  part  of  law  is  the  expression  of  human  experience  in  adjusting  equita- 
bly these  relationships.  To  secure  an  accurate  and  efficient  recording  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  business  the  accountant  must  be  acquainted  with  business  law.  The 
study  of  this  part  of  the  accountant's  equipment  can  be  coordinated  with  the  work 
above  mentioned. 

From  the  preceding  we  may  infer  that  the  study  of  the  technical  material  of  account- 
ing is  of  lesser  importance  in  the  collegiate  or  university  instruction  applied  to  the 
subject.  Technical  means  or  methods  in  the  handling  of  accounting  records  are 
infinite  in  variety,  and  Chey  vary  with  growth  and  development  of  the  business  and 
changes  in  environment.  A  study  of  all  the  important  technical  devices  is  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  incidental  to  the  study  of  accounting  principles  and  problems.  The 
infinite  variations  can  and  should  be  worked  out  in  practice  later. 

The  aim  all  through  should  be  to  give  knowledge  of  underl3ring  principles  and 
the  capacity  to  meet  comprehendingly  a  new  problem,  to  teach  men  to  think  in  the 
affairs  of  their  profession,  in  fact  to  turn  their  business  into  a  profession. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume,  indeed,  that  while  at  this  meeting  the 
general  subject  is  ^*The  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  the  collegiate 
course  of  study  for  business,  domestic  and  foreign,"*  as  this  is  a  Pan 
American  conference,  we  should  discuss,  at  least  to  some  extent,  and 
put  some  emphasis  upon  the  subject  of  "Teaching  for  foreign  trade." 
Business  courses  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  business  people.  The 
average  textbook  or  course  in  industrial  and  commercial  geography 
is  very  deficient  in  matters  of  prime  importance  to  the  trade.  The 
average  textbook  on  this  subject  treats  mainly  of  raw  materials  and 
pays  very  little  attention  to  manufactured  goods,  a  great  factor  in 
commerce.  Now  raw  materials,  such  as  wheat,  iron,  cotton,  etc.,  are 
very  important  and  bulk  large  in  the  world's  commerce,  but  they  do 
not  have  the  difficulties  of  trade  promotion  or  trade  competition,  as 
do  the  commercial  products  dealt  with  and  offered  by  the  manufac- 
turer. Raw  materials  generally  flow  very  freely  to  the  locality  where 
they  are  needed,  and  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense.  The  trade 
learns  about  them  very  quickly.  But  that  is  not  true  of  manu- 
factured goods  which  may  require  for  their  introduction  a  great  deal 
of  study  of  local  conditions. 
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I  believe  there  is  very  great  need  for  textbooks  that  will  treat 
to  a  very  large  extent  of  manufactured  goods.  I  should  think  the 
compilation  of  such  a  book  might  be  made  in  association  with  a  man 
who  is  in  business^  who  has  some  line  of  general  trade  which  makes 
him  familiar  with  various  kinds  of  machinery,  a  man  who  knows  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  made  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  arc  to  be  sold.  I  would  like  to  have  Dean  Raper  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  languages  in  commercial 
courses,  since  Dr.  Swiggett  has  been  prevented  by  illness  from  attend- 
ing the  session  to-day. 

Mr.  Raper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  very  Uttle  about  the  subject 
except  in  a  general  way.  I  know  of  two  or  three  institutions  in  the 
South  that  are  now  making  an  effort  to  place  as  much  emphasis  on 
the  practical  side  of  Spanish  as  upon  the  cultural  side,  but  this  effort 
has  been  under  way  only  two  or  three  years.  I  think,  however,  it 
has  succeeded  pretty  well.  Two  or  three  men  at  our  institution 
recently  specialized  on  the  practical  side  of  Spanish.  Two  or  three 
men  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  have  done  the  same  thing.  As 
to  the  method  of  doing  it  I  do  not  know.  I  understand  that  Dr. 
Swiggett,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has  made  a  point  of  giving 
all  of  his  courses  in  Spanish  with  the  view  of  learning  all  the  prac- 
tical words  in  Spanish,  such  as  the  reading  of  Spanish  reports  and 
Spanish  newspapers,  particularly  dealing  with  the  practical  side  of 
business  Ufe.    Outside  of  that  I  have  no  experience. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  a  very  good  point  which  Dean  Raper 
has  made.  The  teaching  of  a  language  by  commercial  usage  will 
emphasize  the  speaking  of  the  language.  An  attempt  should  be 
made  therefore  to  employ  a  vocabulary  such  as  is  ordinarily  employed 
in  business.  There  are,  I  suppose,  idioms  of  business  just  as  there 
are  idioms  in  the  professions,  etc.  That  seems  to  me  a  very  practical 
point.    Prof.  Lough,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  LouoH.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  extra-mural  division  of 
the  University  of  New  York  City  to  teach  commercial  Spanish.  We 
had  a  man  who  knows  Spanish  a  great  deal  better  than  he  kno¥7B 
English  to  conduct  the  course.  There  is  practically  no  translating. 
The  men  are  taught  to  think  in  terms  of  Spanish  activities  instead  of 
translating  into  English. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  a  good  idea,  but  let  me  ask  you 
how  does  this  instructor  who,  as  I  understand  it,  understands  very 
little  English,  know  what  the  points  of  difficulty  are  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  American  who  is  seeking  to  learn  Spanish  t  How  does  he 
express  himself  clearly)  How  is  he  able  to  arrange  his  course)  I 
suppose  it  is  more  in  the  method  of  teaching — ^to  present  the  matter 
in  the  order  it  would  appeal  to  the  men. 
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Mr.  LouoH.  That  is  a  difficult  thing  in  the  teaching  of  languages 
at  all  times.  I  think  he  simply  takes  the  topics  which  lend  them- 
selves rather  easily  to  the  method  of  expression.  He  tries  to  bring 
the  students  into  direct  communication  with  the  men,  especially  in 
ihe  Central  American  countries,  by  having  them  write — he  has 
arranged  for  the  students  in  our  classes  to  correspond  with  the  con- 
sular offices — ^to  the  men  in  Central  America,  writing  in  Spanish,  and 
the  men  down  there  writing  in  English. 

Mr.  Stanley  Rose.  While  I  am  not  a  college  man  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word.  I  have  always  been  a  firm  advocate  of  learning  foreign 
languages — have  always  been  exceedingly  interested  in  them.  I  have 
found  a  growing  interest  in  learning  languages  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  especiaUy  by  commercial  organizations.  For  instance,  I  was 
present  at  St.  Louis  at  the  Business  Men's  League  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  all  the  Spanish  classes,  young  women  and  men 
learning  Spanish  from  a  Spanish  instructor.  I  have  also  been  at  the 
University  of  Ohio  at  Columbus,  where  they  are  also  making  an  e£fort 
to  teach  commercial  Spanish.  I  found  that  a  good  many  of  these 
students  have  studied  Spanish  for  years  and  are  unable  to  say  the 
simplest  things  even  in  ordinary  conversation.  I  think  the  commer- 
cial part  can  only  be  taken  up  through  a  native  teacher.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  get  Americans,  who  speak  only  English,  to  give  the  cor- 
rect intonation.  It  is  almost  an  impossible  thing.  I  think  this  is 
particularly  so  in  French. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  conver- 
sational side  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes.  If  you  have  to  translate  a  Spanish  scientific  work 
I  think  the  grammar  is  more  important  always.  We  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  our  bureau  to  get  men  otherwise  qualified  to 
send  down  to  South  and  Central  America  who  are  able  to  converse 
in  Spanish.  When  a  man  calls  on  a  local  importer  and  wants  to 
get  data  for  our  bureau  the  most  important  thing  is  of  course  that  he 
can  converse. 

Mr.  Hicks.  I  do  not  speak  on  this  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  teacher  of  modem  languages  but  as  one  who  is  laboring  hard 
to  so  construct  the  course  in  modem  languages  in  our  colleges 
and  commercial  schools  that  it  may  be  of  real  use.  I  have  just 
two  suggestions  to  offer,  perhaps  three.  First,  in  respect  to  gram- 
mar, I  think  the  student,  whether  preparing  for  literature  or  for 
commerce,  should  be  taught  only  so  much  grammar  as  he  needs  to 
use  and  should  be  taught  it  as  he  needs  to  use  it  and  not  be  made  to 
acquire  a  lot  of  grammatical  rules  that  are  of  use  only  in  trans- 
lating some  obscure  and  antique  piece  of  literature.  I  studied 
the  modem  languages  and  learned  to  thumb  a  dictionary.  I  was 
able  to  translate  with  difficulty,  and  only  after  several  years  spent  in 
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one  of  our  best  educational  institutions.  Then  I  went  at  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mistake 
made  in  treating  our  grown-ups  in  the  study  of  languages  as  if  they 
were  grown-ups.  I  think  we  should  begin  as  though  they  were  chil- 
dren and  then  make  them  patiently  proceed  for  a  considerable 
time  as  children.  We  should  accomplish  much  more.  I  base  that 
on  an  experience  I  had  with  a  Berlitz  School  teacher. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  speak  on  this 
subject  of  languages? 

Mr.  Reeves.  May  I  say  one  word?  I  think  that  our  teachers 
in  colleges  and  imiversities  need  an  outlook  broader  than  that  of  the 
immediate  geographic  field.  It  occurs  to  me  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  the  commercial  colleges  generally  in  this  coimtry  make  any 
requirements  whatever  in  which  foreign  languages  are  included  for 
admission.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  My  impression,  gained 
from  two  schools,  is  that  they  do  not.  Our  colleges  have  fallen 
away  from  the  initial  requirement  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  admission 
and  now  permit  in  many  places  students  to  take  a  degree  without  any 
knowledge  in  language  whatever  except  English.  I  may  say  that  it  is 
all  right  and  highly  proper.  It  is  perhaps  so  from  the  language  point 
of  view,  but  after  all  a  man  who  knows  no  language  other  than  his 
own  is  provincial,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  many  degrees 
he  can  tack  onto  his  name.  If  he  can  not  get  in  touch  with  any 
person  except  one  who  reads  and  writes  English,  that  man  is  not,  after 
all,  an  educated  man. 

Now  I  foimd  it  was  this  way  with  my  graduate  students.  I  have 
men  who  expect  to  go  on  and  teach,  take  a  Ph.  D.  degree  even  in 
international  law.  They  have  been  allowed  to  go  through  the  pre- 
paratory school  and  through  college;  and  in  their  senior  year  or 
after  they  have  taken  a  degree  and  spent  a  year  in  post  graduate 
study  they  find  they  do  not  know  any  foreign  languages.  I  think 
that  is  a  most  deplorable  thing.  There  is  not  another  country  in 
the  world  where  early  training  is  not  given  in  foreign  languages 
except  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  conversation  the 
last  week  with  men  from  Latin  America  I  have  been  humiUated  to 
find  that  these  men  have  received  a  training  in  English.  One  is 
humiliated  when  he  finds  so  many  delegates  from  Latin  America 
speaking  excellent  English  and  who  know  that  we  can  only  speak  to 
them  in  English  when  they  come  here. 

Mr.  SwANSON.  I  feel  it  necessary  in  deference  to  schools  of  com- 
merce to  challenge  the  statement  of  the  last  speaker.  I  appreciate 
fully  that  even  if  students  had  considerable  training  in  foreign  lan- 
guages for  professional  purposes,  they  would  still  be  able  to  speak 
these  languages  but  poorly.  I  know  of  three  instances  in  the  lai^er 
schools  of  commerce  where  it  is  required  that  a  student  have  two 
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years  of  the  ancient  languages,  or  two  years  of  modern  langus^es. 
In  the  school  of  commerce  that  I  represent  we  require  not  only  two 
years  of  either  foreign  or  ancient  languages  in  the  high  school,  but 
also  two  years  of  foreign  languages  in  college  as  preparatory  to 
commerce.  I  think  on  the  whole  the  attitude  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  clearly  in  favor  of  a  training  in  the  foreign  languages.  My 
only  question  is  the  practicability  of  so  much  training,  especially  in 
our  inland  cities.  I  find  the  university  is  really  in  advance  of  the 
demand.  In  our  evening  course  the  demand  for  Spanish  has  in- 
creased so  that  the  classes  which  used  to  have  four  or  five  students 
now  have  30  and  40.  The  difficulty  is  for  these  students  to  find 
the  business  house  that  can  utiUze  them. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  present  this  thought  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  business  man  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  geography, 
history,  and  government  in  business  courses.  In  the  teaching  of 
languages  we  have  had  the  point  emphasized  of  using  the  practical 
method  to  secure  practical  results.  In  geography  we  should  make 
the  point  that  we  need  to  emphasize  the  distribution  of  manufac- 
tured goods  as  a  factor  in  commerce  more  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  and  particularly,  of  course,  when  you  are  teaching  geography 
for  the  use  of  the  trader  who  is  exporting  goods.  The  trader  should 
also  know  enough  history  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  selling  his 
goods  to  be  able  to  account  for  some  of  the  traditions  and  customs 
which  seem  so  pecuUar  to  us,  but  every  one  of  which  we  find  some 
explanation  for  in  the  hfe  and  in  the  history  of  the  people,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  will  help  the  trader  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  psychology  of  the  people  in  foreign  parts. 

Mr.  Lough.  History  is  one  form  of  psychology,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  good  and  appUes  also  when  you 
speak  of  teaching  government,  business  law,  etc.,  for  the  uses  of  the 
trader,  the  practical  uses  of  the  trader.  We  think  at  once  how  nec- 
essary it  is  for  the  trader  to  know  something  about  commercial  law 
relating  to  foreign  business.  For  instance,  take  China.  There  is  a 
treaty  between  this  country  and  China  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  time,  and  which  is  intended  to  do  away  with  the  matter  of 
interior  customs.  But  actually  no  such  thing  as  that  happened. 
Tou  still  have  these  customs  which  the  trader  needs  to  know  about, 
as  well  as  a  great  niimber  of  laws,  special  laws,  in  these  different 
countries.  There  are  regulations  in  regard  to  such  simple  matters 
as  the  fee  which  the  commercial  traveler  must  pay  for  entering  a 
coimtry,  in  some  cases  determining  his  length  of  stay,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  trader  might  be  taught  all  these  customs 
and  regulations  and  laws  which  it  seems  could  l>e  presented  in 
these  courses,  and  which  would  give  to  him  some  very  practical 
help.    Some  of  these  things  do  not  seem  to  be  precisely  a  part  of 
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geography,  or  a  part  of  history,  yet  all  of  these  matters  could  be 
given  in  such  courses.  For  instance,  it  seems  much  more  important 
that  a  trader  who  is  selling  to  China  should  know  the  system  of  selling 
goods  to  a  comprador,  than  to  know  some  of  the  principal  ports  of 
Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  China.  He  will  find  these  out  for 
himself  very  quickly.  But  the  trader  is  apt  to  send  a  man  to  China 
uninstnicted,  or  apt  to  go  himself  on  an  important  mission,  and  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  most  important  matters. 

I  fancy  that  these  matters  can  be  summarized  in  a  course  in  con- 
nection with  a  course  of  commercial  law  and  industrial  and  commer- 
cial geography,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  here  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness people  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this  preliminary  course.  It 
seems  to  me,  then,  that  in  this  respect  the  teaching  of  languages  and 
geography,  history  and  government,  for  the  uses  of  the  trader  is  an 
entirely  different  proposition  from  ordinary  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects for  their  cultural  value  as  ordinarily  given  in  the  usual  academic 
college  course.  For  instance,  take  government:  Our  traders  must 
know  some  of  the  elements  of  the  political  government  and  history  of 
the  country  in  which  they  trade  and  carry  on  their  operations.  But 
what  is  of  more  practical  value  to  him  is  to  know  whether  the  gov- 
ernment is  managing  its  own  railroads  or  not;  and  if  so,  whether 
these  railroads  have  their  own  shops  and  make  their  own  engines, 
or  purchase  from  other  countries;  and  if  so,  what  the  gauge  of  the 
raikoad  is,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  very  important  to  the 
trader  to  know  whether  the  harbors  of  these  foreign  countries  are 
managed  by  harbor  boards  or  trusts  under  government  control,  as 
South  Sydney,  Wellington,  and  Auckland,  or  whether  they  are  man- 
aged by  an  entire  board  for  the  entire  coast  as  at  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  or  whether  the  harbors  are  managed  higglety-pigglety 
fashion  by  each  person  who  happens  to  have  a  piece  of  shore  prop- 
erty, running  it  to  suit  himself.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  your 
harbors  under  harbor  boards  for  the  control  of  the  entire  littoral, 
there  is  considerable  business  to  be  done,  considerable  goods  to  be 
sold.  These  are  the  phases  of  the  situation  which  it  is  necessary  for 
the  trader  to  know.  The  more  we  know  about  it  the  better.  We 
do  not  have  time  enough  to  put  into  these  college  courses  all  the 
things  which  ought  to  be  taught.  You  can  not  altogether  look 
down  upon  that  phase  of  commercial  training,  because,  after  all, 
commerce  is  for  the  purposes  and  uses  of  the  trader.  Is  not  that  so  ) 
Then  the  more  practical  you  can  make  it  the  better.  After  you 
have  taken  up  the  most  practical  features  of  it,  then  you  can  extend 
it  into  some  broad,  cultural  course  which  will  give  the  history  of 
trading  from  the  time  of  nations  down  to  the  hour  of  selling  the 
goods. 
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Mr.  Raper.  In  the  Coltunbus,  Georgia,  high  school,  where  they 
are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  largely,  the  superintendent 
of  schools  addressed  himself  to  the  teaching  of  geography  so  that  it 
would  be  of  benefit  to  die  students.  He  equipped  a  room  in  the  high 
school  known  as  the  geography  room.  In  that  room  they  have  all 
the  products  that  are  grown  around  Columbus,  and  ndiat  they  pro- 
duce in  the  surrounding  country.  And  in  that  room  they  have  the 
products  of  countries  to  which  Columbus  ships  and  sells.  I  am  in- 
formed that  as  a  result  of  such  a  room  the  people  of  Colimibus  are 
are  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  outside  world  is  in  touch 
with  them.  Consequently  the  geography  that  they  get  is  very  prac- 
tical The  boy  who  grows  up  in  Columbus  and  goes  to  this  high  school 
and  who  decides  to  spend  his  life  and  go  into  business  in  Columbus 
becomes  interested  in  this  geography,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  as  a 
perfectly  practical  thing,  for  he  himself  will  later  on  be  producing  these 
goods  and  exchanging  with  China,  South  America,  and  so  on.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  college  instruction  something  like  that  might 
be  carried  to  a  still  further  degree. 

The  Chairman.  Another  matter  occurs  to  me  that  might  perhaps 
be  emphasized  here.  The  German  Government  some  years  ago  sent 
to  Peking  a  man  who  was  f amiUar  with  industrial  art.  He  made  a 
very  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  art,  art  motifs,  etc.,  used  in 
China,  took  drawings  of  them,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  sent 
these  drawings  and  papers  back  to  Germany,  where  the  manufac- 
turers' association  had  its  center.  In  the  production  of  a  number 
of  things,  such  as  wall  paper,  and  various  kinds  of  cloths,  they  began 
at  once  to  copy  these  Chinese  designs,  to  work  these  Chinese  motifs 
into  the  products,  and  in  that  way  were  extremely  successful  in  dis- 
posing of  their  goods. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  Dean  Raper's  address.  He  has  touched 
upon  a  great  many  phases  of  the  subject.  Have  any  delegates  any 
questions  to  ask  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  banking? 

Mr.  Howard.  How  much  time  should  be  given  to  such  a  course  ? 

Mr.  Raper.  I  think  that  a  three-hour  course  for  the  year  is  about 
the  minimum  that  makes  it  practicable.  That,  however,  may  be 
taking  more  time  than  the  college  can  grant.  I  have  attempted  to 
cover  in  five  months,  with  three  hours  a  week,  the  more  general  prin- 
ciples, and  I  find  that  we  can  quite  safely  get  some  practical  appli- 
cation out  of  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  the  course  in  money  necessary  t 

Mr.  Raper.  I  was  asked  specifically  to  discuss  a  course  on  banking 
and  finance.  The  course  in  money  should  come  before  that.  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  treated  as  practically  as  possible, 
but  should  come  before  the  course  on  banking  and  finance.  It  would 
seem  a  three-hour  course  for  one  year  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 
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Miss  Macy.  I  was  not  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  gentleman's 
paper,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  if  anything  has  been  done  to  develop 
a  course  in  finance  in  reference  to  h^h-school  girls.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  life-insurance  companies 
have  found,  after  a  careful  investigation,  that  within  a  few  years,  I 
believe  it  is  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
insured  in  this  country,  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  families  have 
any  money  left.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  great  need  of  a  course  of 
finance  for  high-school  girls  as  well  as  for  boys. 

Mr.  Raper.  So  far  as  I  know  very  little  has  been  done  to  develop 
that  side  of  the  question.  I  have  been  frank  enough  to  believe  that 
a  very  simple  elementary  course  in  banking  and  finance  should  go 
into  the  curriculum  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls.  I  think  I  would 
sacrifice  some  things  in  order  to  teach  a  point  of  view  on  some  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  money,  banking,  and  finance  to  every  high- 
school  pupil. 

Miss  Macy.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  except  this,  that  I  think 
the  financial  bureaus  now  in  existence  could  very  properly  be  ap- 
proached by  the  universities  interested  in  this  movement.  I  tried 
to  have  a  course  of  lectures  given  in  my  own  high  school.  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Babson  to  send  an  expert.  The  man  came  and  advised  my  stu- 
dents that  the  only  safe  investment  was  railroad  bonds.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  advise  them  as  to  the  realty  investments,  something  nearer 
home;  to  have  them  informed  on  mortgages  and  first-class  realty  in 
their  own  neighborhoods,  where  the  student  could  see  it  and  know 
the  value  of  it.  I  think  there  is  where  it  would  fit  in  with  domestic 
science,  and  that  there  is  a  splendid  field  for  it.  We  ought  to  teach 
women  the  value  of  money,  and  how  it  is  distributed,  a  thing  which 
she  needs  to  know,  as  the  men  work  hard  enough  to  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  delegate  any  question  to  ask  of  Prof. 
Lough?    Or  any  statement  to  make  with  reference  to  his  topic? 

Mr.  Raper.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  be  one  arbitrator  among  others  in  business  cases.  They 
were  very  complicated,  and  very  interesting.  I  found  in  one  of  these 
cases  a  man  who  believed  in  the  old  type  of  ethics  as  almost  no  one 
else  I  know  of.  During  the  course  of  Uie  arbitration  we  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  look  far  back  of  the  curtain,  and  his  record  in  a 
business  way  was  not  good.  He  was  a  great  believer  in  a  formal 
type  of  ethics  and  didn't  think  he  had  done  anything  at  all  wrong 
according  to  his  own  standard,  but  a  strict  interpretation  of  his 
actions  made  him  a  dishonest  man. 

Mr.  LouoH.  I  have  found  the  same  thing  in  business  ethics.  A 
man  who  would  do  certain  things  and  take  the  attitude  that  it  was  not 
stealing,  would  do  it  imder  a  process  of  mental  evolution  which  he 
believed  was  right.    I  have  wondered'what  his  mind  is,  what  kind 
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of  a  conscience  he  has.  He  might  be  a  perfectly  safe  man  to  trust 
with  the  silver,  and  yet  he  had  not  come  to  a  realization  that  in  a 
business  operation  where  he  took  money  from  other  people  by  de- 
vious methods  within  the  law,  and  sometimes  without  the  law,  he 
was  actually  stealing  the  money.  It  is  the  awakening  of  that  con- 
science, not  as  an  individual,  but  in  its  corporate  capacity  that  I 
have  included  here  in  my  discussion  of  ethics.  The  whole  subject 
shoidd  be  taught,  of  course.  I  can  think  of  many  illustrations  of 
this  kind.  I  do  not  think  we  can  make  men  good  by  having  them 
memorize  golden  texts,  such  as  '^Honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
or  any  of  these  methods,  including  the  memorizing  of .  a  definite 
set  of  rules,  and  then  when  it  comes  to  an  application  of  these  rules 
in  business  operations  to  let  them  do  something  else.  It  is  a  difference 
in  moral  obliquity.    And  that  is  the  very  thing  I  would  teach. 

Mr.  SwANSON.  Pardon  me  for  taking  the  floor  again.  We  do  not 
believe  in  going  into  a  course  of  business  ethics  at  the  Northwestern 
University,  for  the  reason  that  we  want  to  avoid  the  artificial  char- 
acter of  ethical  training.  We  try  instead  to  teach  ethics  for  their 
indirect  effect,  by  having  all  instruction  approach  from  the  social  as 
well  as  from  the  individual  point  of  view.  When  beginning  a  course 
in  business  the  psychology  of  the  law  is  taught  by  a  man  whose  point 
of  view  is  private  and  social.  Then  the  subject  matter  is  presented 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  social  aspects  of  the  subject  are  instilled 
into  the  man  as  well  as  the  private  and  inquisitorial  aspect.  I 
am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  practicability  of  that  method  of 
teaching  ethics.  When  a  thing  occurs  he  can  reason  it  out  instead 
of  trying  to  apply  some  set  rule  in  psychology.  I  wanted  to 
present  that  as  one  way  in  which  the  whole  field  can  be  covered, 
because  business  ethics  of  the  newer  kind  is  really  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  business  man  of  social  responsibilities, 
as  well  as  individual  and  private  responsibilities. 

The  Chairman.  Prof.  Swanson  reminds  me  that  I  want  to  say 
just  a  word  in  regard  to  his  paper.  I  merely  want  to  point  out 
that  in  dealing  with  commercial  students,  the  masses  of  them,  you 
have  very  little  time  in  which  to  impart  instructioui  and  you  have 
very  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  receive  it  unless 
you  give  them  something  that  is  practical.  I  mean  by  that  some- 
thing which  enables  them  to  get  down  to  work  more  quickly  and 
something  which  improves  their  financial  status;  in  other  words, 
something  to  help  them  to  make  money,  to  succeed  in  a  business 
way.  I  beUeve  with  Prof.  Swanson  that  everything  taught  of  a 
practical  nature  has  at  the  same  time  a  cultural  value.  Of  course 
this  is  so.  But  I  wish  Xo  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  buckle  right  down  to  the  most  necessary  and  most 
practical  elements  in  these 'courses  of  study  when  giving  them  to 
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buainess  people  for  industrial  and  commercial  uses.  Take  indus- 
trial education,  for  instance:  95  per  cent  of  the  people  who  get  any  in- 
dustrial training  get  it  in  supplementary  courses,  in  night  courses, 
or  part-time  courses.  The  same  thing  is  holding  good  for  the  most 
part  in  commercial  training.  They  can  not  give  all  of  their  time 
to  the  subject,  but  they  are  willing  to  work  hard  for  the  acquisition 
of  such  supplementary  courses,  if  by  that  hard  work  they  can  get 
something  practical  out  of  it.  I  think  all  of  your  training  in  colleges 
might  be  highly  practical.  You  are  forced,  it  seems  to  me,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  that  demand. 

Mr.  SwANSON.  We  have  900  pupils  enrolled  in  our  evening  schools. 
Mr.  Hicks  has  a  large  number  in  his.  They  are  all  business  men.  I 
fear  you  are  overemphasizing  this  quick  method.  I  really  never 
had  an  appreciation  of  culture  and  theory  until  I  met  the  demand  of 
the  actual  business  man.  He  requires  it  to  be  successful  in  business 
of  one  kind  as  well  as  another.  He  requires  a  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics of  human  nature,  which  is  psychology,  so  many  factors  that 
have  been  eliminated  in  a  short  and  crowded  scheme  of  education. 
We  have  of  these  900  students  over  300  studying  economics,  and  100 
studying  psychology.  The  bigger  the  business  man  and  the  more 
successful  he  is,  the  greater  his  demand  for  fundamental  study  and 
for  information,  because  after  all  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  time  before 
the  coUege  will  be  able  to  give  a  man  as  much  information  as  he 
can  get  in  business.  I  am  not  sure  we  ought  to  go  very  far  along 
the  information  lines;  just  far  enough  to  be  able  to  give  students  a 
true  conception  of  the  significance  of  the  fundamentals  for  eco-. 
nomics,  accoimting,  psychology,  law,  and  all  these  fields.  My  experi- 
ence with  the  business  man  has  been  just  what  I  tried  to  say,  that 
in  going  into  these  subjects  we  shoidd  deal  with  the  facts  of  life  as 
they  will  have  to  deal  with  them,  to  give  them  the  big  point  of 
view. 

The  Chairhan.  I  grant  that  these  are  high  ideals.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  It  merely  amoimts  to  saying  this,  for  a  man 
to  succeed  in  business  he  must  have  the  broadest  training  beforehand. 
But  we  have  to  face  the  fact  in  this  coimtry  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  who  are  to  go  into  the  industrial  fields  do  not  get  any 
training  at  all,  because  the  money  is  being  spent  on  a  very  broad 
and  very  expensive  type  of  instruction.  You  are  neglecting  alto- 
gether the  practical  requirements  of  the  man  who  is  not  going  to 
have  more  than  a  few  hours  a  week  to  get  any  such  instruction. 
You  are  not  providing  for  it.  In  a  measure  that  same  thing  applies 
to  commercial  education.  These  supplementary  courses,  attended 
by  the  man  in  business  who  is  very  anxious  to  get  some  additional 
training,  must  be  of  a  very  practical  character,  and  he  reaUy  won't 
take  any  interest  unless  they  are  of  that  character.    It  is  quite  a 
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strain  to  attend  any  course  in  addition  to  business,  perhaps  a  strain 
to  provide  the  fee  even.  Men  only  go  into  it  because  they  want 
something  practical.  You  are  not  meeting  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  people  unless  it  is  practical. 

Mr.  Hicks.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  get  lost  in  terms  when 
we  get  to  talking  about  this  important  difference  in  the  cultural  and 
the  practical.  I  do  not  approach  the  subject  from  that  standpoint. 
I  think  Mr.  Swanson  means  by  cultural  teaching  all  the  fundamental 
principles  that  underUe  activity  as  compared  with  teaching  the  mere 
doing  of  a  particular  thing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
our  field  of  work,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  from  that  standpoint  there 
would  be  a  dissenting  voice  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  business. 
For  instance,  the  man  in  business,  if  he  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  hire  two  persons  of  otherwise  equal  capacity,  one  who  had  a  well- 
trained  mind  and  a  thorough  grasp  upon  fundamental  principles, 
and  one  who  had  learned  to  do  a  particular  thing  well  but  without 
an  understanding  of  why,  without  having  trained  his  mind  so  that 
when  that  particular  thing  was  no  longer  wanted  he  would  have  to 
adapt  himself  to  something  else,  I  think  the  man  would  choose  the 
one  who  had  been  taught  to  apply  technical  principles  to  his  work. 
But  we  do  try  to  emphasize  what  I  think  our  chairman  means  by 
the  practical  standpoint,  and  for  that  matter  I  have  disregarded  any 
teaching  of  fundamental  economics  after  something  over  25  years' 
experience;  I  have  disregarded  that  old  method  that  started  out 
''Economics  treats  of  so  and  so,  and  the  fundamental  concepts  are 
80  and  so,"  and  have  gotten  down  to  an  effort  to  teach  courses  to  the 
end  that  they  will  aid  in  the  doing  of  things  and  in  an  understanding 
of  the  actual  conditions  of  life.  That  is  what  I  understand  by  the 
practical.  And  I  believe  our  field  in  higher  commercial  educatior. 
is  to  teach  principles,  and  to  teach  them,  not  as  we  might  evolve 
them  as  a  matter  of  mental  gymnastics  in  our  studies,  but  as  actually 
applied  to  and  extending  to  business  activities. 

Adjournment. 
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New  Willard  Hotel, 
Monda'i  afternoon,  January  5,  1916. 

Chairman,  Frederick  P.  Keppel. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  President  Butler,  who 
was  to  have  presided  to-day,  was  unfortunately  detained  in  New 
York  by  an  engagement  in  connection  with  his  duties  at  Columbia 
University,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  act  as  presiding  officer  of  this 
meeting.  Among  the  speakers  is  my  colleague.  Prof.  John  Bassett 
Moore,  of  Columbia  University.  Wo  will  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  his  paper. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  DEVEI^OPMENT  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  SYS- 
TEMATIC EXCHANGE  OF  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  AND  UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS  RETWEEN  THE  SEVERAL  AMERICAN  REPURUCS. 

By  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE, 

Columbia  Univeriiiy,  New  York  City. 

By  a  reaolution  adopted  on  August  18,  1910,  the  Fourth  International  American 
Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  decided  to  recommend  to  the  American  Goveniments  a 
plan  lor  the  interchange  of  profesBors  and  students. 

As  to  professors,  it  was  recommended  that  facilities  should  be  granted  to  those  sent 
firom  one  university  to  another  ''for  the  holding  of  classes  or  the  giving  of  lectures. '' 
Such  classes  or  lectures,  it  was  advised,  should  "treat  chiefly  of  scientific  matters  of 
interest  to  America,  or  relating  to  the  conditions  of  one  or  more  of  the  American  coun- 
tries, especially  that  in  which  the  professor  is  teaching. "  To  this  end,  it  was  resolved 
that  in  each  year  the  universities  desiring  the  interchange  should  give  notice  to  each 
other  of  the  matters  of  which  their  professors  could  treat  and  of  those  which  they 
desired  to  have  treated.  The  remuneration  of  the  professor  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
university  which  had  appointed  him,  unless  his  services  should  have  been  expressly 
requested,  in  which  case  his  compensation  was  to  be  paid  by  the  university  making 
the  request.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  universities  should  determine  annually 
the  amount  to  be  taken  from  their  own  funds  or  to  be  requested  from  their  respective 
governments,  for  meeting  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  resolution.  It  was  further  de- 
clared to  be  desirable  that  the  imivorsities  of  America  should  attempt  at  a  congress  to 
provide  for  university  extension  and  other  means  of  American  university  cooperation. 

As  to  students,  it  was  resolved  that  the  universities  should  create  scholarships  in 
favor  of  students  of  other  coimtries  of  the  continent,  with  or  without  reciprocity,  and 
that  each  university  in  which  such  scholarships  should  have  been  created  should 
appoint  a  committee  to  be  charged  with  the  care  of  the  students  to  whom  scholarships 
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had  been  given,  with  a  view  to  direct  their  studies  and  regulate  the  performaace 
of  their  duties. 

Such  was  the  resolution.  Its  evident  object  was  to  make  helpful  suggestions  towuxl 
the  accomplishment  of  a  design  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  usual  discussions  of  it, 
is  assumed  to  be  as  easy  of  fulfillment  as  it  is  no  doubt  benevolent  in  intention.  The 
fact  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  those  discussions  take  little  or  no  account  either 
of  experience  or  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject. 

Certainly  the  time  has  come,  when,  instead  of  making  vague  assumptions,  we 
should  examine  the  problem  at  close  quarters  and  endeavor  to  understand  it.  In 
this  spirit  I  will  consider,  first,  the  question  of  the  exchange  of  professors. 

When  I  speak  of  the  exchange  of  professors,  I  of  course  refer  to  a  systematic  exchange, 
annually  or  at  frequent  or  stated  intervals,  necessitating  a  regular  and  constant  supply 
of  properly  equipped  men.  If  the  exchange  is  to  be  simply  occasional,  it  would  be 
idle  now  to  discuss  it,  since  it  will  take  place  only  when  special  provision  is  made  for 
it  and  on  the  terms  then  specified. 

Dealing  with  the  question  as  one  of  systematic  exchange,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  the  results  of  such  an  exchange  of  professors,  where  it  has  actually  been  tried, 
have  not  by  any  means  been  uniform.  While  in  some  cases  the  results  have  been 
manifestly  valuable,  their  value  has  in  other  cases  been  less  appreciable.  And  this 
difference  has  been  due  not  solely  to  differences  in  general  teaching  efficiency  and 
linguistic  equipment,  but  also  to  differences  in  the  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  the 
educational  scheme  and  needs  of  the  particular  institution.  In  the  last  analysis, 
however,  the  conclusion  perhaps  can  not  be  avoided  that  a  main  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference in  results  has  been  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  constant  supply  of  persons, 
possessing  the  requisite  linguistic  equipment,  the  absence  of  which  may  be  a  bar  to 
effective  instruction,  while  the  effort  to  obtain  it  narrows  the  field  of  selection  and 
may  defeat  the  object  of  the  exchange. 

If  I  correctly  apprehended  it,  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  systematic  exchange  of 
professors  is  the  interpretation,  in  a  broad  sense,  of  the  history,  institutions,  and  ideals 
of  one  people  to  another  people,  to  the  end  that  they  may  know  each  other  better, 
and,  profiting  by  each  other's  experience  and  achievements,  learn  to  work  together 
in  sympathy  and  mutual  understanding  for  the  common  good. 

Such  being  the  object  to  be  attained,  may  we  not  ask,  whether,  in  essaying  to  reach 
it  by  the  mere  exchange  of  professors,  we  are  not  proposing  a  means  inadequate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view?  And  when  I  say  "inadequate,''  I  mean 
actually  so;  for,  after  all,  the  question  is  a  practical  one.  With  modem  facilities  of 
transportation,  international  travel  has  so  increased  that  there  is  no  civilized  country 
in  which  the  presence  of  a  foreigner,  though  he  be  a  professor,  is  an  event  so  rare  as 
to  attract  a  throng  even  of  university  students.  The  fact  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  university  students  have  regular  courses  of  study  to  pursue,  that  for  the  most 
part  they  are  laboring  toward  specific  results,  and  that  their  prescribed  work  to  a 
great  extent  engrosses  their  thoughts  and  monopolizes  their  time  and  eneigies,  so 
that  instruction,  if  it  is  to  be  effectively  given,  must  fit  in  with  their  plan  of  study 
and  form  a  part  of  it.  Otherwise  their  regular  attendance  upon  lectures  is  hardly 
to  be  counted  on. 

The  first  and  logical  step  in  the  scheme  of  interpretation  would  therefore  appear 
to  be  to  establish,  in  the  univeisity  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  a  chair 
devoted  to  the  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  history,  institutions  and  ideals  of  the 
people  or  group  of  peoples  whose  life  it  is  proposed  especially  to  explain.  This  chair 
should  be  permanently  filled,  by  an  incumbent  who  could  speak  the  language  of  the 
people  or  group  in  question  as  well  as  that  of  the  coimtry  in  which  the  university  is 
situated,  and  the  work  should  form  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  In  this  way 
permanence  of  instruction  would  be  assured,  and  if  at  any  time  an  advantageous 
exchange  could  be  arranged,  a  salary  would  be  already  provided  for  the  temporary 
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incumbent.    Meanwhile,  the  exchange  would  be  merely  an  incident  of  the  work  and 
not  the  controlling  factor. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  exchange  eystem,  aa  usually 
diflcusBed,  due  to  the  linguistic  difficulties.  The  effort  to  meet  this  important  prac- 
tical condition,  while  narrowing  the  field  of  selection,  also  makes  the  subject  to  be 
taught  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  subject  which  a  person  linguistically  qualified 
might  be  able  to  offer  might  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  system;  but  even  if  it  should  have  some  such  relation,  it  might  be  a  subject  not 
only  adequately  taught  in  the  institution  to  which  the  exchange  professor  comes  but 
taught  in  conformity  with  a  plan  of  instruction  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar.  But 
there  is  still  another  difficulty  and  a  very  serious  one.  It  may  regularly  happen  that 
a  professor  who,  by  reason  of  his  exceptional  fitness  and  prestige  is  specially  desired, 
may  be  engaged  in  important  work  which  he  cannot  be  fairly  asked  to  abandon  or 
suspend.  Perhaps  his  personal  situation  may  be  such  that  he  is  unable  to  absent 
himself  from  his  home.  Indeed,  do  we  transcend  the  bounds  of  admissible  conjecture 
if  we  permit  ourselves  to  suppose  that  by  reason  of  a  combination  of  circumstances 
the  services  he  is  at  the  moment  rendering  at  home  may  be  of  greater  value  than  any 
he  could  just  then  perform  elsewhere. 

In  suggesting,  as  the  first  step  in  the  effective  solution  of  the  problem,  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  chairs,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  remark  that  I  have  not  overlooked 
the  fact  that  in  various  universities  more  or  less  instruction  is  already  given  in  the 
literature  and  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  foreign  coimtries;  but  it  is  often 
given  in  detached  courses  and  without  the  definite  design  of  presenting  a  compre- 
hensive survey  and  interpretation  of  the  civilization  of  a  particular  people  or  group, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  main  conception  of  the  proposed  exchange.  The  student- 
attendance  which  such  a  chair  would  command,  would,  as  in  all  other  cases,  depend 
in  an  appreciable  measure  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  incumbent,  and,  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  an  additional  attraction  could  now  and  then  be  offered  in  the  person 
of  an  exchange  professor,  when  an  available  one  could  be  found. 

As  to  the  exchange  of  students  Uttle  need  be  said  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
recommendation  made  at  the  fourth  International  American  Conference  does  not 
seem  to  require  extended  additions  or  comment.  There  is,  however,  one  point 
which  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  for  further  consideration,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age  of  the  students  to  be  exchanged.  Not  long  ago  in  presenting  this 
question  to  a  number  of  foreign  students  of  different  nationalities,  I  was  struck  with 
the  fact  that  they  all  seemed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  undesirable  to  send 
youths  away  from  home  at  such  an  early  age  that,  receiving  their  formative  impres- 
sions abroad,  they  would  return  to  their  native  land  as  strangers  in  a  strange  environ- 
ment, with  the  result  that  they  would  be  imable  to  work  in  harmony  and  cooperation 
with  their  own  people  and  would  even  find  their  ability  to  make  a  living  seriously 
impaired. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  Prof.  Moore  for 
having  addressed  us.  We  shall  next  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Prof.  Garay. 


EN  CAMINO  HAOA  LA  UNITERSIDAD  PANAMERICANA. 

For  NARCISO  GARAY, 
Miembro  del  Ccnujo  Tkmco  de  InsirucMn  PUhlica  de  la  EepUhlica  de  Panamd. 

Invitado  hace  pocas  semanas  por  la  Dotaci6n  Carnegie  para  asistir  a  las  sesiones 
de  este  Congreso,  y'designado  con  ese  motive  por  el  Gobiemo  de  mi  patria  para  repre- 
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Bentar  a  ^sta  en  la  Secci6n  de  Educaddn  y  Enaefianza,  he  querido  coiresponder  a 
tales  honores  dando  a  conocer  en  este  trabajo:  (1)  Loe  ensayos  hechos  y  la  labor  reali- 
sada  por  la  Reptiblica  de  Panajnd  en  materia  de  ensefianza  primaria,  secundiaria, 
comerdal,  industrial,  artfstica  y  profedonal;  (2)  sub  legftimas  esperanzas  en  mateda 
de  ensefianza  superior  o  univeisitaria. 

Los  dates  aquf  recogidos  fueron  en  cierto  modo  solidtados  por  los  oiganizadoxee  del 
Congreso  al  escriblr  en  su  Programa  Pieliminar  que  "la  experiencia  de  un  pais  inte- 
resa  muchlsuno  a  los  otros,"  y  al  formular  alU  mismo  cierto  ntimero  de  pregontas  o 
temas  en  relaci6n  con  los  cuales  refiero  a  CQntinuaci6n  las  pr^Ucas  adoptadas  por  mi 
pais  en  once  alios  de  vida  independiente. 

Este  simple  relate,  bien  se  comprende,  no  puede  incluir  consideraciones  doctri- 
narias  ni  opiniones  personales  que  s61o  cabrian  en  61  si  su  autor  lo  hubiera  sido  a  la 
vez  de  todas  las  medidas  tomadas  en  el  ramo  de  Instnicci6n  Ptiblica  por  la  Rep6blica 
de  Panamd;  pero  su  influencia  sobre  tales  medidas  ha  sido  tan  insignificante,  no 
obstante  su  condici6n  de  miembro  del  Consejo  T6cnico  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica,  que 
esa  feliz  circunstancia  le  permite  conservac  en  esta  ocasi6n  la  actitud  de  un  relator 
fiel  y  desapasionado. 

BNSBfirANZA  PBDCARIA. 

1.  ^En  qu6  proporci6n  deberfa  sostenerse  la  instrucci<Sn  elemental  por  impuestos 
locales  y  en  cudl  por  impuestos  del  Estado?  ^Cu&les  deberfan  ser  los  factores  deter- 
minantes  en  dicha  distribuci6n?  (Programa  Preliminar  del  S^undo  Congreso  Cien- 
tffico  Panamericano,  pag.  18). 

A  poco  de  haber  sido  proclamada  la  Reptiblica  de  Panami  el  3  de  noviembre  de  1903, 
la  Conyenci6n  Nacional  Constituyente  dict6  la  ley  11  de  1904,  oig&nica  de  la  Instruc- 
ci6n  Pdblica,  que  comienza  asf : 

AfiTicuLO  1.  La  direcci6n  y  el  fomento  de  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  en  todoe  sus  ramoe 
corresponde  al  Gobiemo  Nacional.  Esto  no  obsta  para  que  los  munidpios  que  dis- 
pongan  de  recursos  sufidentes  sostengan  establedmientos  de  ensefianza,  dempre 
que  se  sometan  a  las  disposidones  y  reglamentos  que  dicte  el  Poder  Ejecutivo  y  a 
la  inspecd6n  de  6ste. 

El  artfculo  58  agrega: 

Los  gastos  que  ocasione  la  instrucddn  ptiblica  en  la  Nad6n  tienen  prelad6n  a 
cualesquiera  otros.  El  Gobiemo  los  reglamentar&  y  pagari  con  rigurosa  exactitud, 
de  acuerdo  con  el  espiritu  de  esta  disposicidn. 

El  artfculo  59  dice:  "Es  deber  de  los  munidpios  la  formaci6n  del  censo  escolar." 

Seis  afios  despu^,  la  Asamblea  Nadonal,  por  medio  de  la  ley  45  de  1910,  deter- 
min6  la  forma  concreta  en  que  los  munidpios  debfan  cooperar  al  sostenimiento  de  la 
instmcddn  ptiblica,  asf : 

Art.  20.  Son  de  caigo  de  la  Nad6n  todos  los  gastos  de  Instracddn  Ptiblica  pri- 
maria, asf  de  personal  como  de  material,  con  excepci6n  de  la  provisi6n  de  titiles  de 
escritorio  para  las  inspecciones  locales,  la  de  vestidos  para  los  nifios  indigentes  que 
concurran  a  las  escuelas  ptibllcas,  exdmenes  y  cert^menes  de  las  mismas,  provisi^Sn 
de  luz  y  agua,  aseo  de  las  escuelas,  conservaddn  y  reparaci6n  de  los  muebles  esco- 
lares. 

Todos  los  munidpios  destinarin  hasta  el  10  por  ciento  de  sus  rentas  para  atender  a 
estos  tiltimos  gastos,  los  cuales  serdn  pagados  de  preferencia  a  cualesquiera  otros 
mediante  cuentas  vlsadas  por  los  Inspectores  Provindales.  *  *  *  y  por  los 
inspectores  locales. 

Tres  afios  despuds,  la  ley  31  de  1913  dividfa  el  tenitorio  de  la  Reptiblica,  para  los 
efectos  de  la  ensefianza  ptiblica,  en  circunscripciones  o  distritos  escolares,  asf: 

Art.  2.  *  *  *  en  cada  distrito  escolar  habr&  un  inspector  escolar  de  distrito 
*  *  *  y  BUS  funciones  serdn  las  siguientes:  *  *  *  vigilar  y  atender  la  cons- 
tmcd6n  y  reparaci6n  de  locales  y  muebles  para  escuelas  y  la  inversidn  justa  del  10 
por  dento  con  que  los  municipios  deben  auxiliar  a  la  instruccidn  ptiblica. 
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For  tUtimo,  la  ley  34  de  1915,  dice  a  este  respccto: 

Art.  29.  Los  municipios  de  Panam&,  Col6n  y  Bocas  del  Toro  contribuirdn  pre- 
cisamente  con  el  10  por  ciento  de  sua  rentas  para  los  gaAtoe  que  sean  de  su  cargo  en  el 
ramo  de  Instxuccidn  pubUca.  Lob  demds  municipios  conthbuiran  con  una  suma  no 
menor  de  3  por  ciento  ni  mayor  de  10  por  ciento.  Dichos  gastos  tendrdn  prelaci6n 
sobre  cualesquiera  otros,  y  ei  despu^  de  efectuados  quedase  algtin  saldo  a  favor  de  la 
instruccidn  ptiblica,  podrd  4ste  ser  destinado  immediatamente  o  depositado  con  el  fin 
de  poder  atender  a  la  con8trucci6n  de  locales  para  escuelas  o  reparaci6n  de  las  exis- 
tentes. 

Abt.  31.  Los  municipios  cuyos  rentas  sean  holgad&s  pueden  destinar  m^  de  la  suma 
establecida  para  gastos  de  instruccidn  ptiblica,  sin  que  la  inver8i6n  del  exceso  pueda 
ser  objetada,  salvo  el  case  de  que  ella  contravenga  disposiciones  terminantes  o  sea 
claramente  perjudicial  para  la  ensefianza  pdblica. 

De  las  disposiciones  legales  aiiiba  transcritas  se  infiere  que  la  ensefianza  primaria 
en  la  Repiiblica  de  Panamd  es  costeada  por  el  Gobiemo  Nacional,  y  que  los  munici- 
pios contiibuyen  con  sumas  que  fiucttktn  entre  el  3  y  el  10  por  ciento  de  sus  rentas,  en 
proporci6n  de  su  capacidad  econdmica. 

2.  ^Cudles  son  los  elementos  esenciales  de  una  ley  efectiva  sobre  asistencia  obli- 
gatoria  en  las  escuelas?  (Programa  Preliminar  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Pan- 
americano,  pag.  19). 

Las  medidas  adoptadas  a  este  respecto  por  los  legisladoree  y  gobemantes  de  Panam4 
son  las  siguientes: 

La  ley  11  de  1904  dispone: 

Abt.  19.  Es  oblig^torio  para  todo  x)adre  o  jefe  de  fomilia  domiciliado  en  el  pais,  la 
insciipci6n  de  sus  hijos  o  pupilos  cuya  edad  no  bale  de  siete  afios  ni  pase  de  quince,  en  la 
escuela  ptiblica  o  pnvada  m&a  cercana  al  lugar  ae  su  residencia,  siempre  que  no  diste 
mis  de  aos  kil6metroe. 

Ties  afios  mis  tarde  se  expide  la  ley  32  de  1907,  que  dice: 

Abt.  3.  Es  obligatorio  para  todo  padre  o  jefe  de  &milia  que  tenga  hijos  o  pupiloe  matri- 
culados  en  akuna  escuela  pdblica  o  privada,  hacerlos  aastir  diariamente,  iMijo  la  pena 
de  multa  de  6.  0.25  por  cada  dfa  que  deje  de  mandarloe  sin  excusa  legftima,  y  de  B. 
5.00  por  cada  ialta  a  los  eximenes  o  actos  ptiblicoe. 

Los  padres,  guardadores  o  patrones  que  no  cumplan  con  la  obli^i6n  de  matricular 
BUS  hijos,  pupiloe  o  sirvientes  en  alguna  escuela  para  que  reciban  la  mstrucddn  primaria 
elemental,  sufririn  una  multa  de  fi.  0.25  diarioe. 

Tree  afios  despu^,  el  Presidente  de  la  Reptiblica,  por  6igano  de  la  Secretarfa  de 
Instruccidn  Pdblica,  dict6  el  decreto  No.  2  de  1910,  que  contiene  estas  importantes 
di8i)osiciones: 

Abt.  13.  La  primeia  autoridad  poUtica  de  cada  distrito,  coiregimiento  o  regidurla, 
auxUiada  por  los  agentes  de  policia  a  sus  6rdenes,  delegadoe  para  ese  efecto  por  el 
Poder  Ejecutivo,  levantaii  aula  afio,  un  mes  antes  de  abriise  la  escuela,  el  censo 
detallado  de  la  poblaci6n  escolar. 

Abt.  18.  *  *  *  Cada  director  de  escuela  enviari  el  dfa  tUtimo  del  mes  al  ins- 
pector provincial  de  instruccidn  pdblica  y  a  la  Secretarfa  del  Ramo,  una  lista  de 
asistencia  general  y  una  lista  especial  separada  de  las  {alias  en  que  los  alumnos  hayan 
incurrido. 

Abt.  19.  Con  vista  de  las  listas  de  fallas,  el  inspector  provincial  impondri  *  *  * 
las  multas  que  establece  el  artlculo  3,  ley  22  de  1907,  o  sean  B.  0.25  por  cada  dfa.  Estas 
multas  serin  cobradas  por  el  inspector  o  por  la  autoridad  a  quien  le  delegue  tal  fun- 
ci6n  y  serin  convertidas  en  anesto  en  la  forma  legal. 

El  producto  de  las  multas  por  fallas  ingresari  al  tesoro  municipal  y  se  destinari  de 
preferencia  a  la  reparaci6n  y  compra  de  mueblesescolares  bajo  la  direccidn  del  inspec- 
tor provincial. 

Art.  20.  Los  inspectoiee  provinciales  son  responsables  *  *  *  del  cumpli- 
miento  de  las  disposiciones  del  pzesente  capitulo  que  tiene  por  objeto  desarroUar  el 
piecepto  constitucional  de  la  ensefianza  obbfiiatoria. 

Abt.  24.  El  Secretario  de  Instnicci6n  Pfibuca  podii  tambiin  crear  escuelas  noctur- 
nas  para  adultos  en  los  lugares  en  que,  a  su  juicio,  fueren  neceeaiiafl. 
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Algimoe  mefles  m^  tarde,  la  asamblea  nacional  legisla  sobre  la  materia  en  la  foxma 
Biguiente: 

Abt.  2.  El  Poder  Ejecutivo  dispondri  que  del  Cuerpo  de  Policfa  Nacional  se  destiD^ 
permanentemente  el  ndmero  de  agentes  que  fuere  necesario  en  las  capitales  de  pio- 
vincia,  distritoe,  correginiientoB  y  caaerfoe,  para  hacer  efectiva  la  asistencia  a  las  escue- 
las  primariaci. 

Abt.  3.  Ee  obligatorio  para  los  inspectoies  provincialee  o  eeccionales  de  instniccidn 

Stiblica,  imponer  a  loe  padres,  tutores  o  encaigados  de  los  niiios,  las  multas  por  felta 
e  asistencia  de  estos  a  las  clasee  o  a  los  exdmenes,  de  conformidad  con  los  artfculos 
19  y  20  de  la  ley  11  de  1904  y  el  artfculo  3  de  la  ley  22  de  1907.  Las  multas  ser&n  cobra* 
das  por  el  tesorero  municipal  respectivo  y  convertidas  en  anesto  por  el  jefe  politico  de 
la  localldad,  a  raz6n  de  un  dfa  por  cada  doe  balboas  de  multa  y  mediante  aviso  del 
inspector. 

Tres  afioe  despu^  tom6  a  legialar  la  Asamblea  Nacional  por  medio  de  la  ley  31  de 
1913  que,  en  su  parte  pertinente,  dice: 

Art.  71.  Crease  en  la  ReptibUca  un  cuerpo  de  policla  escolar  dependiente  de  la 
inspecddn  general  de  ensefianza  primaria,  cuyoe  miembros  ser&n  nombrados  por  el 
Poder  Ejecutivo. 
Art.  72.  El  cuerpo  de  policfa  escolar  constard  hasta  do  120  plazas.  *  *  * 
Art.  75.  Las  multas  de  que  tratan  el  artfculo  3  de  la  ley  22  de  1907  y  el  artfculo  3  de 
la  ley  45  de  1910,  las  impondr&n  los  inspectores  provinciales  de  in8trucci6n  ptiblica 
en  las  cabeceras  de  inspeccidn,  y  los  inspectores  locales  en  los  demds  lugaree,  e  ingre- 
sarAn  id  Tesoro  Nacional. 

Desde  el  alio  de  1911  comenz6  a  ponerse  en  vigor  el  sistema  de  multas  y  arrestoe  por 
inasistencia  de  los  ninos  a  las  escuelas. 

El  inspector  de  instrucci6n  pdblica  de  la  capital  recaud6  en  1911  multas  por  valcv 
de  B.  155.05  y  convirtid  en  arresto  otras  por  valor  de  B.  166.62. 

En  1914,  el  total  de  multas  colectadas  en  la  capital  fu^  de  B.  43.56,  y  en  1915  se  habfa 
recaudado  la  suma  de  B.  25.50  hasta  la  fecha  de  mi  salida  de  la  ciudad. 

3.  iQu6  factorea determinan  la  extensi6n  y  esfera  de  la  instrucci6n  elemental?  (Pit>- 
grama  Preliminar  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano,  p£g.  19.) 

Nuestra  convenci<5n  legisM  en  1904  como  sigue: 

Art.  25.  Las  escuelas  de  ensefianza  primaria  se  dividen  en  urbanas  y  ruialee. 

Art.  26.  Son  urbanas  las  situadas  dentro  del  4rea  de  la  poblaci6n-cabecera  del 
dlstrito  0  en  las  aldeas  y  caserfos  erigldas  en  corre^imientos. 

Art.  27.  Son  rurales  las  que  se  establezcan  en  los  campos  o  caserios  que  no  reunan 
los  condiciones  de  que  trata  el  artfculo  anterior. 

Art.  30.  La  ensenanza  en  las  escuelas  rurales  s61o  comprende  los  ptmtoe  mis  imjxff- 
tantes  de  las  escuelas  primarias  elementales. 

Art.  34.  *  *  *  todas  las  escuelas  primarias  de  la  ReptlbUca  se  dividen  en  tree 
secciones  que  se  denominar&n:  seccidn  elemental,  8ecci6n  media  y  secci6n  superior. 

Art.  35.  En  la  seccidn  elemental  se  dardn  las  ensefianzas  que  corresponoen  al  1^ 
y  2°  grades  (o  afLos  escolares).    (Ley  11  de  1904.) 

Del  artfculo  30  arriba  copiado,  se  deduce  que  en  las  escuelas  rurales  la  ensefianza 
obligatoria  era  solo  de  dos  afios.  Pero  el  Decreto  Ejecutivo  No.  2  de  1910  diepuso  lo 
siguiente: 

Art.  3.  La  obligaci6n  escolar  se  llena  de  tres  modes:  (1),  Omissus;  (2),  omiasus; 
(3),  recibiendo  *  *  *  la  ensefianza  que  en  eate  decreto  se  establece  como  el  mini- 
mum de  instniccidn  obligatoria. 

Art.  25.  Para  loe  efectos  de  tmiformar  la  ensefianza  primaria  y  determinar  la  ez- 
tensidn  que  debe  tener.  las  escuelas  ptiblicas  serfin  de  cuaizo  drdenes,  asf :  Escuelas 
de  tercer  orden;  escuelas  de  segundo  orden;  escuelas  de  primero  orden;  escuelas 
superiores.  Las  de  tercer  orden  constan  de  3  grados;  las  de  segundo  otden,  de  4  grades; 
las  de  primer  orden,  de  5  grados;  las  escuelas  superiores,  de  6  grades. 

Art.  26.  En  las  escuelas  de  tercer  orden  se  aar&  el  minimum  de  la  ensefianza  obli- 
gatoria *  *  *,  Habrd,  por  lo  tanto,  escuelas  de  tercer  orden  donde  quiera  que  se 
encuentre  una  poblaci6n  no  menor  de  25  familias.  Las  escuelas  de  otio  orden,  aonde 
la  importancia  de  la  poblaci6n  lo  requiera. 
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En  virtud  del  anterior  decreto,  el  minimum  de  la  ensefianza  obligatoria  pasd  a  ser 
de  tree  afioe  en  vez  de  doe. 

Ginco  alios  mia  tarde,  la  Asamblea  Nacional  dispuso  lo  siguiente  en  la  ley  34  de 
1915: 

Art.  15.  El  mfnimum  de  ensefianza  obligatoria  en  las  escuelas  rurales  serd  sefia- 
lado  en  el  plan  de  estudios  y  en  los  progjamas  que  para  esas  escuelas  se  adopten. 
Para  las  demas  escuelas  primarias  el  mfnimum  de  ensefianza  obligatoria  alcanzar& 
los  conocimientos  que  se  imparten  en  el  cuarto  grade  de  dichas  escuelas.  Exceptflanse 
de  esta  disposici6n  las  escuelas  que  funcionan  en  las  cabeceras  de  los  distritos  siguien- 
tes:  Pananul,  Gol6n,  Bocas  del  Toro,  David,  Chitr^,  Las  Tablas,  Santiago,  Penonom^. 
Aguadulce,  Ant6n,  Los  Santos,  Sond,  Chorrera  y  Taboga.  para  cuyos  nifios  en  edaa 
escolar  el  minimum  de  ensefianza  obligatoria  comprendera  integro  el  plan  do  estudios 
para  los  seis  grades  de  la  escuela  prlmaria. 

El  artfculo  anterior  hace  depender  el  mfnimum  de  ensefianza  obligatoria  de  la 
importancia  de  los  lugares  en  que  reeiden  los  nifios.  Los  planes  de  estudio  de  laa 
escuelas  rurales  a  que  la  ley  hace  alusidn,  fueron  recientemente  elaborados  por  una 
Comisidn  de  Pedagogos  nombrada  por  el  Gobiemo,  y  establecen  un  mfnimum  de 
tree  grades. 

4.  ^Qu^  lugar  debe  tener  la  ensefianza  industrial  en  la  instrucci6n  elemental? 
(Programa  PreUminar  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericano,  p&g.  19). 

La  ensefianza  industrial  propiamente  dicha  no  ha  tenido  aun  cabida  en  nuestras 
escuelas  primarias,  a  menos  que  se  la  considere  representada  por  las  clases  de  trabajos 
manuales  y  de  dibujo,  las  que,  sin  duda,  constituyen  una  excelente  preparaci6n 
para  ciertas  profesiones  industriales. 

Esas  aaignaturas  fueron  inclufdaa  en  el  pensum  de  las  escuelas  por  el  decreto  Ejecu- 
tivo  No.  2  de  1910,  ya  citado,  que  organiz6  y  reglament6  la  ensefianza  primaria. 

5.  iQ\i6  condiciones  deberian  determinar  los  planes  de  estudios  de  las  escuelas 
elementalee  de  cualquier  comunidad?  (Programa  Prelimlnar  del  Segundo  Gongreso 
Cientffico  Panamericano,  pag.  19). 

La  Bituaci6n  geogr^ca  de  Panami  ha  contribufdo  a  hacer  del  comercio  y  de  las 
industrias  de  transportes  los  principales  medios  de  vida  de  sus  habitantes. 

Nuestro  Istmo  es  un  centre  distributive  por  excelencia.  Lo  lu6  desde  los  primeros 
dfas  de  la  Conquista,  durante  todo  el  regimen  colonial  y  lo  serd  cada  dfa  mds,  merced 
a  la  apertura  del  Canal  de  Panamd,  ruta  mafftima  incomparable. 

Esto  no  obstante,  la  instrucci6n  comercial  no  figura  de  manera  especial  en  los  pto- 
gramas  de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  sine  que  se  imparte  independientemente  en  escuelas 
comerciales  y  cutsos  nocturnes,  come  se  verd  mds  adelante. 

Empero,  el  estudio  del  ingl^,  que  tiene  para  nosotros  una  importancia  extromada, 
dadas  nuestras  excepcionales  relaciones  polfticas  y  comerciales  con  el  Gobiemo  y 
pueblo  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  i\i6  incluido  en  los  planes  de  estudio  de  las  escuelas 
primarias  desde  1912,  por  decreto  60  de  aquel  afio,  expedido  por  la  Secretarfa  de 
Instruccidn  Pdblica,  en  el  cual  se  asignan  al  estudio  del  inglds  dos  horas  semanales 
de  clflse  en  todos  los  grades  de  la  escuela  primaria.  En  1914  se  suprimi6  la  clase  de 
ingl^  en  el  primer  grado,  dejdndola  subsistente  en  todos  los  demds.  En  1915  la 
Comisidn  Pedag6gica  que  formul6  los  dltimoe  planes  de  estudio,  supiimi6  el  ingl^ 
de  los  dos  primeros  grades,  dejdndolo  intacto  en  los  cuatro  grades  restantes,  siempre 
con  dos  boras  de  clase  por  semana. 

Las  facilidades  de  comumcacl6n  con  el  mundo  entero  que  ofrecen  el  Ferrocairil 
de  PanamA,  el  Canal  de  PanamA,  y  las  numerosas  vlas  marftimas  que  desde  las  ciu- 
dades  terminales  del  Istmo  inadian  hada  el  norte  y  el  sur  del  Continente,  hacia 
Euiopa,  Asia  y  Oceania,  despertaron  desde  temprano  la  atencidn  de  nuestros  legis* 
ladores  y  gobemantes,  quienes  ven  hoy  en  la  agricultura  la  redencidn  econdmica  de 
nuestra  Repdblica.  El  decreto  No.  2  de  1910  hizo  de  la  agricultura  una  materia 
fundamental  de  la  ensefianza  nacional,  consagr&ndole  dos  horas  semanales  en  lea 
grados  segundo  y  tercero.    Suprimida  en  1912,  esa  asignatura  fu6  restaurada  en  1915 
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con  una  bora  semanal  en  el  tercer  grado  y  doa  horas  semanales  en  loe  grados  cuarto, 
quinto  y  sexto.  En  las  escuelas  rurales,  la  enseflanza  prdctica  de  la  agrlcultura  fi^ura 
hoy  en  todos  los  gradoe  con  varias  boras  semanales. 

G.  ^En  qu6  proporci6n  deberfan  determinarse  dicbos  planes  de  estudio  por  las 
autoridades  locales  y  las  del  Estado?  (Programa  Preliminar  del  Segundo  Congreso 
Cientlfico  Panamericano,  p^.  19). 

Nuestra  iniciativa  local  en  materia  de  instnxcci^n  ptiblica  ha  side  Bimiamente 
deficiente.  Sin  la  acci6n  dedsiva  del  Gobiemo  central,  nuestro  sistema  de  ensenaiiza 
ptiblica  estaHa  adn  en  pafiales. 

La  bistoria  de  nuestros  once  afioe  de  vida  independiente,  demuestra  que  las  fun- 
ciones  delegadas  por  los  legialadores  a  loe  municipios,  en  el  comdn  empefio  de  organizar 
la  instrucci6n  ptiblica,  ban  tenido  que  ser  en  muchos  cases  reasumidas  por  el  Estado 
para  asegurar  su  buen  desempeflo.  La  experienda  de  nuestro  pais,  sea  por  su  condi- 
d6n  de  pals  indpiente  o  por  causas  no  determinadas  aun,  es  desfavorable  a  la  iniciati 
va  local. 

7.  ^C6mo  deberfa  dividirse  la  administrad6n  de  las  escuelas  elementales  entre  las 
Autoridades  locales  y  las  del  Estado?  (Programa  Preliminar  del  Segundo  Congreso 
Cientlfico  Panamericano,  pdg.  19). 

La  administraci6n  de  las  escuelas  panamefLas  corre8i>onde  fntegramente  al  Gobiemo 
de  la  Nad6n,  a  cuya  acd6n  estd  subordinada  la  de  las  autoridades  locales.  Los  mu- 
nidpios  suiragan — sf — ciertos  gastos,  proporcionalmente  a  su  importancia  econ6mica, 
pero  mediante  la  intervend6n  de  los  inspectores  provindales  y  locales,  quienes,  no 
obstante  ser  pagados  con  fomdos  munidpales,  son  agentes  del  Gobiemo  Nadonal, 
nombrados  y  removidos  por  6ste.  Hasta  los  eecribientes  de  las  inspecdones  bod 
nombrados  por  el  Poder  Ejecutivo  (art.  45,  ley  34  de  1915). 

8.  ^Deberfa  ser  una  sola  escuela  la  unidad  local  de  administraddn  en  el  distrito  o 
en  una  esfera  mds  amplia?  (Programa  Preliminar  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cienttfico 
Panamericano,  pdg.  19). 

Entre  nosotroe  la  unidad  administratiya  del  distrito  o  la  Provincia  es  la  inspecci6n 
de  instrucci6n  pdblica,  la  cual  representa  al  Gobiemo  Nadonal  en  la  localidad  a  que 
su  radio  de  acci6n  se  extiende. 

No  hay  duda  que  este  exceso  de  centralizaci6n  desapareceri  cuando  comience  a 
desarrollarse  la  vida  munidpal. 

El  Secretario  de  Instmccidn  Pdblica  recomendaba  en  1912  la  cread6n  de  juntas 
locales  de  instmcci6n  que  se  encargaran  de  la  gestidn  administrativa  de  las  escuelas 
dejando  a  los  inspectores  la  acci6n  decent^  y  fiscalizadora. 

Nuestra  misma  constituci6n  provee  a  necesidades  de  ese  orden  en  su  artfculo  133, 
que  dice:  "*  *  *  La  ley  podrd  descentralizar  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  y  deetinarle 
rentas  especiales." 

9.  ^Cuil  debetia  ser  el  minimum  de  preparacidn  que  debe  exigirse  a  los  profesores 
de  las  escuelas  elementales  de  la  ciudad?  ^Cu41  para  los  de  las  escuelas  elementales 
en  el  pais?  ^Cu&l  es  la  manera  mis  eficaz  para  la  preparaci6n  de  los  profesores  ele- 
mentales de  las  escuelas  de  cada  clase?  (Programa  Preliminar  del  Segundo  Congreso 
Cientffico  Panamericano,  p^.  19.) 

Los  maestros  de  las  escuelas  primarias  panameilBs  estdn  divididos  en  cinco  cate- 
gorfas  distintas  que  corresponden  a  la  categorfa  de  la  localidad  en  donde  aquellos 
ejercen  su  ministerio. 

No  obstante  que  el  minimum  de  ^nsefianza  obligatoria  varfa  entre  3,  4  y  6  grados, 
segtin  la  importancia  del  distrito  escolar,  exfgese,  sin  embargo,  a  todos  los  maestroe 
la  misma  preparaci6n.  * 

A  remediar  esta  anomalfa  se  encaminaron  las  siguientes  disposidones  de  la  ley  45 
de  1910: 

Art.  14.  En  las  escuelas  primarias  superiores  que  actualmente  fundonan  o  que 
funcionen  m^  tarde  en  las  cabeceras  de  Provinda,  podr6  el  Ejecutivo  establecer  un 
curso  normal  de  un  afio  de  estudios  para  formar  maestros  para  las  escuelas  rurales. 
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Pero  de  esta  facultad  parece  no  haber  hecho  uao  el  Poder  Ejecutivo. 

Tambi^n  se  preocupa  por  este  eatado  de  coeas  el  Secretario  de  Inetrucci6n  Pdblica 
de  1914,  quien  siigiere  a  la  Asamblea  Nacional,  en  su  memoria  de  ese  afio,  que  se 
establezcan  doe  escuelaa  nonnales  inferioree — una  de  varones  y  otra  de  sefioiitaB — 
en  pobladones  de  Provincias,  con  el  fin  de  preparar  maeetroe  para  las  escuelaa  de 
baja  categoria,  que  son  las  mia  numerosas  en  el  pais. 

Los  planes  de  estudio  de  las  Escuelas  Nonnales — ^loe  semilleros  de  maestros— ban 
variado,  por  dedrlo  asi,  con  cada  Secretario  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica.  Los  de  1910 
eetabledan  un  t^rmino  de  cinco  afios  paia  las  nonnales  de  varones  y  de  cuatro  aftoa 
para  las  normales  de  mujeres.  Los  de  1912  redujeron  a  cuatro  afios  el  programa  de 
Ids  estudioe  para  los  normalistas  varones.  Los  de  1915  ban  conservado  el  mismo 
numero  de  afios  para  los  normalistas  de  ambos  sexos. 

ENSBSfANZA  SECUNDARIA. 

La  segunda  ensefianza  es  enteramente  costeada  por  el  Gobiemo  panamefio.  Los 
munidpios  solo  eet&n  obligadoe  por  la  ley  a  contribuir  para  los  gastos  de  la  primera 
ensefianza. 

Nuestra  experienda  en  acbaques  de  ensefianza  secundaria  es  mia  redente  e  incom- 
pleta  que  en  lo  relative  a  la  ensefianza  primaria. 

La  fundad6n  de  nuestro  primer  liceo  propiamente  dicho,  data  de  1909,  no  obstante 
que  antes  de  esa  6poca  ya  existfan  en  Panam4  escuelas  normales  de  ambos  sexoe  e 
institutes  profedonales  donde  se  daba  una  ensefianza  superior  a  la  primaria. 

Por  la  ley  11  de  1904,  la  Convend6n  Nadonal  dispuao  crear  un  colegio  de  filosofia 
y  letras  juntamente  con  escuelas  normales  de  ambos  sexos.  Estas  t&ltimas  ajNuederon 
imnediatamente,  mas  no  asf  el  primero. 

Por  ley  22  de  1907,  la  Asamblea  Nadonal  dispuso  la  fundad6n  de  un  Institute 
Nadonal  que  conespondia  en  parte  al  colegio  de  segunda  ensefianza  ideado  por  la 
convenci6n  y  que  tard6  dos  afios  m^  en  ser  una  realidad.  Tambi^n  orden6  la  misma 
ley  que  se  fundara  una  escuela  de  comercio  e  idiomas  que  fu4  creada  imnediatamente 
y  de  la  cual  tratar^  al  referirme  a  la  ensefianza  comerdal. 

Finalmente,  la  Secretaiia  de  Instrucddn  Pdblica  expidi6  el  30  de  marzo  de  1909 
el  decreto  No.  17  de  ese  afio,  por  el  cual  organiz6  el  Institute  Nadonal.  Diversaa 
modificadones  fueron  introducidas  luego  en  la  economia  general  de  este  estableci- 
miento  de  segunda  ensefianza,  cuya  existenda  parece  hoy  sdlidamente  asegurada. 

El  concepto  que  el  Gobiemo  panamefio  tiene  de  la  segunda  ensefianza,  puede 
inferirse  del  siguiente  pasaje  de  la  memoria  del  Secretario  de  Instrucddn  Pdblica 
a  la  Asamblea  Nadonal  de  1914 : 

No  se  08  escapa  8^:uramente  la  necesidad  de  impulsar  los  estudios  secundarios  en 
el  pais  con  el  fin  de  preparar  cuanto  antes  elementos  competentes  de  que  tanto  necesi- 
tamos  para  el  desempefio  de  servicios  pdblicos  y  privados. 

De  acuerdo  con  este  criterio,  los  planes  de  estudio  ban  side  formulados  teniendo  en 
cuecta  las  necesidades  pr&cticas  de  la  vida  y  las  exigencias  culturales  de  la  ensefianza. 

Preparar  profesores  de  segunda  ensefianza  es  actualmente  imposible  en  Panam&, 
salvo  para  el  ramo  de  las  matemi,ticas.  Funciona  en  el  Institute  Nadonal  un  curso 
superior  de  matemdticas  regentado  por  un  distingtddo  profesor  alemin.  Pero  el 
Gobiemo  envfa  tod os  los  afios  al  exterior  a  jdvenes  normalistas  o  liceistas  que  obtienen 
su  beca  por  oposid6n  y  se  especializan  lu^o  en  algdn  ramo  de  la  ensefianza:  ciendaa 
nn.turales,  fisica  y  qufmica,  etc.  Entre  tanto,  hemes  recurrido  al  elemento  extranjero 
y  hemes  contratado  los  servidos  de  profesores  alemanes,  italianos,  americanos,  belgas, 
etc.,  para  proveer  ciertas  plazas  de  las  Normales  y  del  Liceo. 

El  problema  de  los  m^todos  y  la  preparaddn  para  los  profesores  de  la  segunda  ense- 
fianza no  podrd  resolverse  acertadamente  entre  nosotros  mientras  carezcamos  de  centros 
de  ensefianza  superior  donde  pudieran  prepararse  esos  profesores,  asS  como  en  nuestras 
normales  se  preparan  hoy  los  maestros  de  ensefianza  primaria. 
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ENSEJ^ANZA  INDUSTRIAL,  GOMERCIAL,  AORfCOLA,   ARtIsTICA  T  PROFBSIONAL. 

(a)  Erueflama  induntriah — Se  imparte  en  la  Escuela  Nacional  de  Artes  y  Oficioe, 
creada  con  ese  tftulo  por  la  ley  11  de  1904,  artfculo  51;  transformada  en  escuela  indus- 
trial en  1910,  fu6  devuelta  en  1911  a  bu  antigua  condici6n  y  denominaci6n  de  Escuela 
Nacional  de  Artes  y  Oficios. 

(5)  En8efi€^ma  comerciaL — Desde  1904  prest6  la  convenci6n  especial  atenci6n  a  la 
ensefianza  comercial  expidiendo  la  ley  11  tantas  veces  citada,  cuyo  artfculo  49  faculta 
al  Grobiemo  para  establecer  ''una  escuela  de  comercio  destinada  a  BuminiBtrar  a  la 
juventud  los  conocimientos  cientfficos  y  prdcticos  necesarios  para  la  carrera  mercan> 
til. "  De  esta  disposici6n  nacid  el  Col^Bgio  de  Comercio  e  Idlomas,  que  tuvo  vida 
effmera.  En  1910  fu6  refundido  en  el  Instituto  Nacional,  donde  figur6  con  el  nombre 
de  Seccidn  Mercantil.  Luego  desaparecid  para  resurgir  en  1913,  en  espfritu  por  lo 
menos,  como  Seccidn  Comercial  Noctuma  del  Instituto  Nacional,  con  un  programa  de 
tres  anos. 

(c)  EnsefUmza  Agricola. — ^Aunque  autorizada  desde  1904  por  la  ley  11  de  aquel  afio, 
la  ensefianza  agricola  queddse  escrita  en  el  papel  hasta  1911,  cuando  la  Asamblea 
Nacional,  cediendo  al  veto  popular,  dict6  una  nueva  ley  que  creaba  una  escuela 
nacional  de  agricultura.  Esta  ley,  la  No.  43  de  1911,  corrid  desgraciadamente  la 
misma  suerte  que  su  antecesora.  La  Asamblea  de  1913  dict6,  a  su  tumo,  la  ley  No. 
31,  por  la  cual  dispuso  crear  escuelaa  prdcticas  de  agricultura  o  granjas  modelos;  y  a 
principLoe  de  1914  el  Gobiemo  Nacional  contrat6  los  servicios  del  perito  Sr.  Henry 
Pittier,  del  Departamento  de  Agricultura  de  Washington,  quien  puso  los  clmientos 
de  la  actual  Escuela  de  Agricultura  que  dirige  el  Dr.  H.  B.  A.  Groth,  autor  de  un  trabajo 
aobre  ensefianza  agricola  presentado  al  Congreso. 

(d)  EnsefUmza  artistica. — La  dan  el  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdsica  y  Deolama- 
ci6n  y  la  Escuela  de  Pintiira. 

La  primera  de  estas  escuelas  funciona  desde  1904,  sin  mds  diferencia  que  la  de 
haberse  transformado,  en  1910,  de  simple  escuela  de  pocas  asignaturas  mu^cales  que 
era,  en  conservatorio  o  escuela  universal  de  mdsica.  La  dirige  el  autor  del  presente 
trabajo,  quien  presenta  al  Congreso  una  monograffa  sobre  el  Conservatorio  de  Panamd. 

La  Escuela  de  Pintura  es  de  reciente  fundaci6n.  El  Gobiemo  actual  la  cre6  en 
1913  y  la  dirige  desde  entonces  un  artista  nacional  educado  en  Paris. 

(e)  EnufUxma  profesional. — Bien  que  todas  las  escuelas  anteriores  lo  sean  de  ense- 
fianza profesional  pro'piamente  dicha,  base  dado  entre  nosotros  la  denominacidn  de 
"escuela  profesional"  a  un  establecimiento  para  mujeres  donde  se  las  ensefia  dibujo 
oznamental,  bordado,  tejidos,  costura  y  modisterfa,  telegraffa,  mecanograffa,  esteno- 
graffa,  lavado  y  planchado,  cocina  y  confeccidn  de  sombreros. 

Creada  por  ley  especial  en  1910,  la  Escuela  Profesional  de  Mujeres  no  vino  a  tener 
existencia  real  sino  en  1913,  en  virtud  de  una  nueva  ley  expedida  por  la  Asamblea  de 
ese  mismo  a£Lo. 

El  Gobiemo  de  Panamd,  no  contento  con  dar  a  los  hijos  del  pals  instmccidn  gratuita 
en  todos  los  ramos  de  la  ensefianza,  ha  ido  m&a  alld  todavfa:  ha  hecho,  en  pequefia 
eecala,  ensayoa  de  socialismo  de  estado. 

Desde  1909  bi6  autorizada  la  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios,  por  decreto  del  Ejecutivo 
Nacional,  para  hacer  trabajos  a  particulares.  El  producto  se  repartfa  entre  el  director. 
Ice  maestros  y  los  alumnos.  Esto  aparte,  se  entiende,  de  los  trabajos  que  la  escuela 
hacf a  para  el  Gobiemo,  de  acuerdo  con  formas  y  condiciones  de  page  reglamentadas 
por  medio  de  otro  decreto. 

Dos  afios  despu6s,  un  nuevo  decreto  confixma  a  la  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios  el 
privilegio  de  ejecutar,  a  tftulo  oneroso,  trabajos  para  particulares  (art.  36,  decreto  11 
de  1911). 

Ties  afios  mis  tarde,  el  Gobiemo  actual  reglamenta  la  distribucidn  de  los  beneficios 
netos  provenientes  de  esos  mismos  trabajos  por  medio  del  decreto  No.  2  de  1914. 

El  privilegio  de  ejecutar  trabajos  para  particulares  se  concedi6  tambi^n,  a  la  Escuela 
Ph>fe8ional  de  Mujeres  desde  su  fundaci6n.    Dice  sobre  esto  el  Secretario  de  Instmc- 
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ci6n  Ptiblica:  "En  los  talleres  de  corte  y  confeccidn  de  sombreros  se  ban  ejecutado  ya 
varias  obras  de  encai:go  que  ban  rendido  un  pequeiio  producto  a  la  escuela.  Tambi^n 
el  taller  de  cocina  propoiciona  alimento  a  cierto  ndmero  de  pensionistas  a  un  precio 
bastante  moderado  pero  siempre  con  beneficio  para  el  establecimiento. "  (Memoria 
de  1914.) 

Es  digno  de  notarse  que  ninguno  de  estos  privilegios  ba  suscitado  protestas  de  parte 
de  los  industriales  de  la  localidad. 

ENSEf^ANZA  UNIYERSITARIA. 

La  ley  52  de  1904  conaider6,  en  su  artfculo  12,  como  de  la  mayor  urgencia  para  la 
Repdblica  la  constnicci^n  de  un  edificio  destinado  a  servir  de  universidad.  Esta 
opinion  no  fu6,  sin  embargo,  compartida  por  el  Poder  Ejecutivo,  quien  prestd  oido 
indiferente  a  ese  veto  de  la  convenci6n,  y  boy  carece  todavfa  de  universidad  nuestra 
Reptiblica. 

A  la  pr^unta  formulada  en  el  Programa  Preliminar:  ''^Deberfan  depender  laa 
universldades  y  coleglos  sostenidos  por  fondos  pdblicos  de  poderes  independientes  y 
aut6nomos  o  deberfan  estar  durectamente'  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado?'' 
nuestra  ley  oigdnica  de  instrucci6n  ptiblica  responde  en  favor  de  la  doctrina  centra- 
lista.  Adem^,  nuestra  ptopia  experienda  nos  demuestra  que  861o  del  apoyo  oficial 
pueden  Lnstituciones  de  esa  clase  esperar  entre  nosotros  vida  estable  y  segura. 

La  universidad  privada  no  existe,  que  yo  sepa,  en  la  America  espailola,  tal  vez  no 
porque  las  leyes  la  probiban,  sino  porque  no  se  ba  intentado  competir  con  el  Estado 
en  ese  terrene.  Nuestro  aistema  de  inatrucci6n  ptiblica  se  inspira  en  el  sistema 
francos  que  asigna  al  Estado  la  obligacidn  de  suministrar  gratuitamente  al  pueblo  la 
ensefianza  primaria,  secundaria,  superior,  t^cnica  y  profesional. 

Durante  la  ^poca  colonial  fund6se  en  la  dudad  de  Panamd  la  Universidad  de  San 
Javier,  creada  por  Real  C^dula  del  3  de  junio  de  1749,  y  destrulda  por  un  incendio  en 
1781;  no  revivi6  de  sus  cenizas. 

Durante  la  6poca  colombiana,  el  Colegio  del  Istmo,  Seminario  fundado  en  1824, 
f u6  erigido  en  Universidad  en  1841,  con  facultades  de  Teologfa,  Jurisprudencia,  Latlni- 
dad  y  Letras,  Filosoffa. 

La  ensefianza  imiversitaria  declina  luego  en  el  Istmo,  pues  en  1852  el  plan  de  estu- 
dioB  del  mismo  Col^o  Seminario  j61o  comprende  '*  Leyes  de  Procedimiento  Civil  y 
Criminal,"  y  "Derecbo  Can6nico,"  al  lado  de  las  aaignaturas  comunes  a  un  colegio 
de  segunda  ensefianza. 

Despu6s  desaparece  basta  el  m&s  ligero  vestigio  de  ensefianza  superior. 

Con  la  independencia,  la  primera  preocupad6n  de  la  Repdblica  de  Panamd  fu6 
desarrollar  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  adoptando  m^todoe  y  sistemas  tan  completes  y 
modemos  como  fueee  posible.  En  una  d^cada  bemos  logrado  asentar  sobre  bases 
firmes  la  ensefianza  primaria,  normal  y  secundaria;  pero  es  bora  ya  de  pensar  en  la 
organizaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  superior.  El  Liceo  del  Institute  Nacional  ba  dado  las 
primeras  coeecbas  de  bachilleres  y  al  advenimiento  de  la  vida  universitaria  comienza 
a  hacerse  sentir  como  una  necesidad  nacional. 

En  1913  el  entonces  Secretario  de  Estado  de  la  Uni6n  Americana,  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan,  lanz6  la  idea  de  una  universidad  en  Panamd  como  elemento  de  inestimable 
valor  para  la  propaganda  de  las  ideas  de  paz,  libertad  y  justicia  entre  las  naciones 
de  la  tierra. 

Antes  de  Mr.  Bryan,  el  Dr.  E.  G.  Dexter,  a  la  saz6n  Comisionado  de  Educaci6n  del 
Gobiemo  Americano  en  Puerto  Rico,  babla  lanzado  ante  la  Conferenda  de  Lake 
Mobonk  la  idea  de  una  Universidad  Panamericana  en  Puerto  Rico.  Eecogiendo 
aquella  isla  para  teatro  de  su  universidad,  el  Dr.  Dexter  desplazaba  evidentemente 
el  centro  de  gravedad  panamericano;  pero  llamado  por  el  Grobiemo  de  PananUL  a 
encargarse  de  la  rectorfa  del  Institute  Nadonal  en  1912,  se  apreBur6  a  rectificar  su 
error  dlrigiendo  al  Presidente  de  Panami  la  importante  comunicad6n  que  aparece  ea 
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la  Revista  de  InstruccI6n  Pdblica,  no8.  1  y  2  de  1913.    He  aquf  algunos  de  sus  p^- 
rrafos  mds  importantes: 

Las  ideas  expresadas  redentemente  por  el  Sr.  Bryan,  Secretario  de  Estado  actual 
de  los  Estados  tlnidos,  referente  a  una  univeisidad  en  el  Istmo  de  Panama,  han  mere- 
cido  grande  atenci6n  de  la  prensa  del  mundo  entero.    *    *    * 

Aqui  en  Panamd  tenemos  magnifico  edificio  para  formar  una  buena  in8tituci6n  de 
altos  estudios,  una  verdadera  Universidad  Panamericana,  y  debemos  aprovechamoe 
del  iater^  suscitado  por  las  palabras  del  Sr.  Bryan  ]>ara  fomentar  su  estableclmiento. 
No  hay  lugar  mis  apropiado  para  ella.  El  mundo  intelectual  necesita  de  un  punto 
de  contacto  acad^nuco  entre  los  de  habla  castellana  y  los  de  habla  ingleea  del  mundo 
occidental. 

Como  en  los  dfas  de  su  esplendor  ''todas  las  vfas  conducfan  a  Roma,"  asf,  con  la 
apertura  del  canal,  todas  las  vias  marftimas  conducir&n  a  Panama,  qu^  debe  ser 
intelectualmente  como  comercialmente  un  cenlaro  mis  importante. 

Tenemos  pueblo  inteligente,  Gobiemo  eatable  y  progresista,  no  empobrecido  teaoio; 
carecemos  ae  deudas  y  tenemos  una  buena  suma  de  dinero  hipotecada;  las  condi- 
clones  sanitariafl  son  las  mejores  de  las  regiones  tropicales;  el  clima  es  bueno;  tenemos 
en  la  cludad  de  PanamA,  Capital  de  la  Reptiblica,  todas  las  ventajas  de  un  centro  del 
mds  alto  refinamiento;  un  teatro  nacional;  bibliotecas,  clubs,  iglesias,  etc. 

iQu6  pals  tiene  condiciones  m&B  propicias?  *  *  *  me  parece  probable  que 
podsmaos,  disfrutando  de  la  amistad  del  Sr.  Bryan,  consQguir  la  fundaci6n  de  una 
cdtedra  de  lengua  y  literatura  inglesas. 

Al  mismo  tiempo,  debemos  empefiamos  en  solicitar  el  apoyo  de  los  dem&s  pafses 
del  mundo,  especialmente  en  Europa. 

Espafla  debe  ser  interesada  a  fin  de  perpetuar  su  idioma,  y  tambi^n  Francia  y 
Alemania. 

aQu6  cosa  mds  apropiada,  significativa  y  halagadora  paraesospafses,  en  celebnici6n 
del  t6rmino  de  la  oora  mi^  estupenda  del  mundo,  el  Canal,  que  la  fundaci6n  de  cite- 
dras  de  sus  respectivas  len^uas,  en  una  dlj^a  instituci6n?  Esos  pafses,  los  que  m£s 
beneficiarin  con  el  canal,  aeben,  i>or  consiguiente,  interesarse  en  la  perpetuaci6n  de 
sus  lenguas  en  nuestras  orlllas. 

Con  cdtedras  de  las  lenguas  modemas  fundadas  asf,  podremos  atraer  estudiantes  de 
todas  las  Reptibllcas  americanas;  pero  tal  desarroUo  depende  de  la  cooperaci6n  de 
fuerzas  extrafias  a  la  Rep(iblica,  como  dejo  indlcado. 

En  cuanto  a  la  facultad  de  medicina,  tenemos  una  oportunidad  sin  igual  entre  las 
Reptibllcas  de  America.  El  mundo  occidental  carece  de  institutos  adecuadoe  al 
estudio  de  las  enfermedades  tropicales,  y  los  medicos  y  las  facultades  de  medicina 
de  los  otros  palses  deben  interesarse  en  una  instituci6n  semejante.  Las  hay  en  las 
Indias  y  en  Eeipto  y  tambien  en  Liverpool  (Inglaterra),  cuya  facultad  de  medicina 
tiene  especialidad,  aunque  de  manera  te6rica,  de  enfermedades  tropicales;  pero  los 
medicos  de  las  Americas  carecen  de  facilidades  clfnicas,  de  oportumdades  de  prose- 
guir  sus  estudios  en  esas  materias  sin  cruzar  el  Oc6ano  AtUntico. 

Re6ne  nuestra  Reptiblica  todas  las  condiciones  de  clima  para  el  establecimiento 
de  una  verdadera  facultad  de  medicina  tropical,  y  en  mi  concepto  debemos  anun- 
ciarlo  con  la  apertura  del  canal.  Pero  debemos  interesar  a  las  demis  naciones  eu 
el  movimiento,  consiguiendo  un  intercambio  de  profesores  en  relaci6n  con  los  cursos. 

Tenemos  aquf  en  la  Reptiblica  medicos  de  reputaci6n  y  en  la  zona  otros  cfoctadrs 
al  Hospital  de  Anc6n  y  al  fej^rcito  de  loe  Estados  Unidos  y  cuya  colaboracirtn  pcdcrfios 
sin  duaa ajguna  conseguir.  El  Dr.  Gorgas,  hombre  de  reputaci6n  universal,  ha  pasado 
muchos  afios  con  nosotros  y  serd  una  ayuda  importantfsima  en  dicho  movimiento. 

La  facultad  de  medicina,  si  bien  ha  de  combinar  los  iutereses  y  la  participaci6n 
de  las  naciones  m6a  prominentes  del  nuevo  mundo,  debe  estableceree  y  permanecer 
bajo  la  dependencia  del  Gobierno  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Panamd. 

Casi  lo  mismo  podemos  decir  de  la  facultaa  de  derecho.  Tenemos  en  uso  en  loe  paf ses 
de  la  America  dos  c6digos  y  dos  prdcticas  distintas;  el  C6digo  Romano  en  las  Kepd- 
blicas  espaiiolas  y  el  "Common  Law  of  England"  en  los  Estados  Unidos  y  Canadd. 

Las  constantes  relaciones  comcrciales,  que  aumentan  entre  loe  americanos  de  len- 
guas y  procedimientos  legales  distintos,  engendran  pleitos  y  diferencias  de  opini6n, 
que  hacen  necesario  el  conocimiento  por  parte  de  loe  unos  de  las  pr&cticas  legales  de 
los  0(1*06,  y  evidencian  la  oportunidad  de  establecer  una  instituci6n  en  la  que  el 
estudiante  pueda  familiarizarse,  no  solamente  con  el  idioma  sine  con  la  base  legal  de 
la  otra  raza.  Ahora  bien.  ^Qu^  lugar  es  mds  conveniente  que  el  nuestro  para  tal 
establecimiento? 

Podemos  conseguir  por  medio  de  intercambios  loe  profesores  m^  competentee  de 
las  Reptiblicas  de  America,  tan  to  del  Sur  como  del  Norte. 

Reepecto  a  loe  edificios,  bastan  para  el  comienzo  de  nuestroe  laboree  *    *    *. 

£n  conclusi6n,  hago  las  siguientes  recomendaciones  especiales: 
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1.  For  medio  de  nuestro  representante  en  W^ushington  o  de  enviado  especial,  pro- 
cuiar  interesar  al  Sr.  Bryan  y  a  los  Bindicos  de  Carnegie  Endowment,  de  Rockefeller 
Fund  y  demds  aaociacionee  de  educaci6n  de  loe  Estadoe  Unidoe,  en  nuestro  movi- 
miento. 

2.  For  medio  de  nuestros  representantes  en  las  capitales  de  Espafia,  Francia.  Ale- 
mania  e  Italia,  procurar  interesar  a  dichos  Gobiemoe  en  establecer  c4tedras  de  sus 
idiomas  en  nuestra  proyectada  universidad. 

3.  For  medio  de  nuestros  representantes  en  las  capitales  de  las  Reptiblicas  sudameri- 
canas,  tratar  con  ellos  respecto  a  una  afiliaci(5n  universitaria  y  cientffica,  y  establecer 
colegios  de  medicina  tropical  y  de  derecho,  basando  la  dicha  aaociaci6n  en  un  inter- 
cam  bio  do  profesores. 

4.  Establecer  por  nuestros  propios  esfuerzos  y  fondos,  colegioe  de  dentisterfa,  farma- 
cia  y  comercio,  los  cuales  serdn  considerados  no  como  instituciones  distintas,  sine 
como  departamentoe  de  una  universidad  formalmente  organizada. 

Eatas  son  las  miras  del  Dr.  Dexter  bosquejadas  a  grandes  rasgos.  Pero  habrfa  que 
estudiar  detenidamente  la  cuestidn  para  resolver  luego,  con  pleno  conocimiento  de 
caiisa,  qu^  facultades  serfa  mis  prdctico  y  hacedero  establecer  al  principio  en  la 
futura  universidad.  Una  comisi6n  universitaria  panamericana  reunida  en  Fanami, 
serfa,  a  mi  juicio,  la  entidad  apta  para  desempefiar  acertadamente  ese  cometido. 

El  Sr.  Bryan  y  el  Dr.  Dexter  saben  que  Fanami  ocupa,  respecto  de  las  reptiblicaa 
americanas,  la  misma  situaci6n  que  el  coraz6n  en  el  organismo  humano:  todas  las 
corrientes  de  ideas  y  actividades  que  bajan  del  Norte  o  suben  del  Sur,  alll  ban  de  con- 
fluir.  Todoe  los  pueblos  latinos  convergen  instintivamente  la  mirada  hacia  ese 
pequefio  pais,  Benjamin  de  los  Estados  con tinen tales,  atravesado  por  la  angosta  faja 
de  tierra  denominada  Zona  del  Canal,  donde  se  opera  la  yuxtaposici^n  de  las  dos  razas 
y  las  dos  lenguas  principales  del  hembferio  dentro  de  una  comtin  aspiracidn  al  pro- 
greso  universal.  Sirve,  pues,  como  si  dij^ramos,  de  piedra  de  toque  a  la  sinceridad 
y  la  buena  fe  panamericana. 

Tratdndoee  de  un  pais  en  el  cual  la  tradicidn  universitaria  se  perdi6  afloe  ba  y  con 
ella  los  vicios  y  las  deficiencias  de  los  m^todos  arcaicoe,  la  erecci6n  de  una  universidad 
inspirada  en  sentimientos  de  buena  armonia  continental,  pondrfa  al  alcance  de  los 
distinguidos  universitarios  que  en  este  Congreso  ban  avanzado  ideas  acerca  de  la  re- 
forma  y  rcorganizaciiSn  de  las  universidades,  un  terreno  altamente  propicio  para  sub 
fines  experimentales. 

Como  Delcgado  por  mi  pafs  a  la  Scccidn  IV  de  este  Congreso,  faltarfa  a  mi  deber  de 
conciencia  si  dcjara  escapar  esta  oportunidad  para  agitar  nuevamente  la  idea  de  una 
universidad  panamericana  en  Fanamd,  impctrando  a  la  vez  en  favor  de  ella  la  sim- 
patla  y  coopenici6n  de  todas  las  naciones  hermanas  del  contincnte.  Es  mi  ardiente 
aspiraci6n  que  de  las  entraiias  de  este  Congreso  nazca  a  la  vida  aquclla  ben^fica  insti- 
tuci6n,  como  una  de  sus  mis  hermosas  y  fecundas  concepciones. 

Tcngo  el  mis  alto  respeto  por  las  opinioncs  ajenas  y  la  mayor  tolerancia  por  las 
opiniones  contrarias  a  las  mfas.  Creo  en  la  virtualidad  de  las  ideas,  y  estimo  que 
toda  buciia  cunclusidn  se  impone  por  sf  misma,  asi  como  las  malas  se  eliminan  de  la 
misma  mancra,  por  mds  que  las  respalde  el  voto  de  la  mayorfa. 

En  caso,  empcro,  de  que  el  sentimicnto  general  recibiese  con  favor  las  sugestiones 
contenidas  en  la  segunda  parte  de  este  escrito,  el  autor  se  permitirfa  proponer  una 
moci6n  concebida  en  estos  o  parecidos  tannines: 

El  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Fan- Americano,    *    *    *. 

Re^uehe  invitar  a  los  Qobiemos  de  los  pafses  que  forman  la  Uni6n  Fanamericana  a 
que  estudien  la  manera  y  acuerden  los  medios  mis  adecuados  para  realizar  la  idea 
dc  una  Universidad  Panamericana  en  la  ciudad  de  Panami. 

The  CHAiRifAN. — ^We  have  all  been  delighted  with  the  presentation 
of  this  topic  by  Prof.  Garay.  I  shall  now  call  on  Srta.  Oraciela 
MandujanO;  of  Chile,  who  has  prepared  a  paper  on  ''The  teaching  of 
modern  languages  in  the  secondaiy  schools  of  Chile." 
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LOS  IDIOMAS   EXTRANGEROS   EN   LA   ENSENANZA   SECUNDARIA    UE 

CHILE. 

Por  GRACIELA  MANDUJANO, 
Profesora  Titulada  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile. 

No  ha  sido  curiosidad  ni  el  antiguo  ideal  de  disciplina  intelectual,  sino  la  neceeidad 
de  entender  y  de  hacemos  entender  lo  que  noe  ha  obligado  a  dar  tanta  importancia  a 
lo8  idiomas  extrangeroe  en  nuestros  programas  de  ensefianza  secundaria. 

El  conocimiento  del  francos  ha  sido  jronsiderado  como  requisite  importante  de  la 
persona  culta;  debemos  aprender  el  alemdn  si  nos  dedicamos  a  inve8tigaci6n  cientffica, 
y  el  ingl^  se  hace  necesario  como  idioma  del  comercio,  o  en  caeo  de  que  queramo9 
hacer  una  visita  interesante  al  extrangero.  Este  inter^  de  parte  nuestia  no  era  co- 
rrespondido  por  un  inter^  an&logo  de  los  extrangeroe  por  nuestro  idioma.  ^Qui^nes 
estudiaban  castellano  algunos  afios  ha?  S61o  aquellos  que  tenian  mucho  empefio 
en  leer  el  Quijote  en  el  original,  y  estos  eran  contados. 

Podrfa  decirse  y  se  ha  dicho  que  nosotros  neceeitamos  conocer  otxos  idiomas,  y  que 
lo6  extrangeroe  no  necesitan  el  espafiol.  Esto  pudo  ser  asf ;  pero  como  es  posible  que 
mientras  cerca  de  la  mitad  de  un  continente  habla  espafiol — sin  mencionar  E8X)afia — 
no  tenga  la  otra  mitad  ningtin  interns  por  ponerse  en  contacto  directo  con  aquellas 
naciones.  Me  atreveria  a  decir  que  la  necesidad  siempre  ha  existido  donde  hoy  se 
siente,  pero  que  s61o  no  se  habla  presentado  la  oportunidad  de  sentirla  tan  aguda- 
mente  como  sdiora.  Y  si  ha  venido,  demos  por  ella  gracias  al  cielo,  y  no  la  dejemos 
pasar. 

Sea  como  se  sea,  nuestras  condiciones  especiales  y  nuestras  neceeidades  nos  ban 
obligado  como  ya  lo  dije,  a  dar  gran  importancia  a  los  idiomas  extrangeroe.  Eatos 
deb  fan  ser  ensefiados  y  eran  ensefiados;  nadie  preguntaba  com6  y  por  qui6n. 
Lo  dnico  que  se  requerfa  del  profesor  era  que  procediera  del  pals  cuyo  idioma  iba 
a  ensefiar,  sin  que  se  diera  uinguna  importancia  a  su  preparaci6n  cientffica  y  peda- 
g6gica.  Habfa  tal  sed  de  in8trucci6n  y  los  padres  estaban  tan  ansiosoe  de  enviar  a 
sua  hljos  a  una  buena  escuela,  que  una  vez  conseguido  esto,  a  menudo  se  olvidaban 
con  que  objeto  el  chico  la  frecuentaba. 

Casi  en  la  generalidad  de  los  casos,  los  padres  mismos  no  conocfan  loe  nuevos  pro- 
gramas, y  tenfan  la  habilidad  de  no  juzgar  lo  que  no  entendlan.  Adem^  tenfan  una 
fe  tan  ciega  en  la  autoridad  del  maestro  y  en  el  valor  de  una  disciplina  intelectual, 
que  poco  les  importaba  el  que  sus  hijos  estudiaran  por  afios  de  afios  algiin  idioma  que, 
gracias  al  m^todo  empleado,  jamds  Uegarian  a  hablar  y  tal  vez  ni  siquiera  a  entender. 

Asi  se  empez6,  y  la  prdctica  se  hizo  tradicional.  Los  profesores  adoptaron  la  rutina 
y  nadie  pens6  en  innovar.  Los  padres  y  los  directores  de  colegioe  no  ponian  objeci6n 
a  que  en  la  primera  clase  de  inglds  se  ensefiara  el  alfabeto  comparado  y  que  se  siguiera 
con  loe  diptongos  y  palabras  sueltas  y  sin  sentido  ^'de  diffcil  ortografla."  Se  considc- 
raba  un  progreso  rdpido  si  los  nifios,  despu^  de  algunoe  meses  de  penoso  esf  uerzo,  eran 
capaces,  no  de  formar sino  de  traducir  frases  tan  indtiles  como:  ''^Tiene  XJd.  el  hasten 
del  zapatero?    No;  no  tengo  el  bast6n  del  zapatero  sino  la  mufleca  de  su  hermana. 

Parece  que  nadie  se  habla  dado  cuenta  de  que  no  era  la  dificultad  misma  del  tema 
sine  el  mal  m^todo  empleado  lo  que  producfa  tan  pobree  resultados. 

Fu6  necesario  que  un  profeeor  alem^  de  nuestra  universidad,  Dr.  R.  Lenz,  vinieia 
a  bacer  una  revoluci6n  en  nuestros  antiguoe  m6todoe.  Su  obra  f\x6  al  mismo  tiempo 
constnictiva,  porque  a  61  debemos  no  s61o  la  introducci6n  de  los  m^todoa  modemos 
en  la  ensefianza  de  idiomas,  sino  tambi^n  la  creaci6n,  en  nuestra  univenddad,  de  un 
departamento  en  el  cual  se  trata  de  preparar  profesoree  nacionales  para  la  ensefianza 
en  loe  establecimientoe  de  in8trucci6n  secundaria. 

Por  mucho  tiempo  el  estudio  de  dos  idiomas  ha  sido  obligatorio  en  nuestzoe  "liceos:" 
Uno  de  elloe  durante  los  seis  afios  de  ^'humanidades"  y  el  otro  paralelamente,  durante 
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loB  tUtizno0  tree.  Nominalmente  se  deja  libertad  al  alunmo  para  elegir  el  idioma  con 
que  quiere  empezar;  pero  como  el  franc^,  siendo  m^  fdcil,  lleva  la  preferencia,  en 
gran  ntimero  de  nuestroe  liceoe  no  se  dan  cutbob  de  ingl^  en  loe  primeroe  afioa. 

Eata  circunstancia  fu6  el  objeto  de  una  interesante  diacuBidn  en  un  Congreeo  de 
Edacaci6n  que  se  celebr6  en  mi  pais  hace  trea  aflos.  Se  kizo  preeente  entonces,  que 
para  facilitar  las  futuras  relacionee  con  los  Estadoe  Unidos,  que  la  ai>ertura  del  canal 
^e  Panami  hacfa  posible,  el  eetudio  del  ingl^  ae  hacfa  mis  neceaario  que  el  del  franc^e, 
y  que  en  conaecuencia  deberia  darse  mayor  impulao  a  au  eatudio  en  loe  liceoe. 

No  a61o  la  tradici6n  eataba  en  contra  de  eata  innovacidn,  aino  que  habia  una  difi- 
cultad  piictica  que  veneer:  no  habia  ntk:iero  auficiente  de  profeaorea  competentee  de 
ingl^  que  tomaran  el  lugar  de  loa  de  franco.  Se  rechaz6  la  idea  de  "importarloe" 
de  Inglaterra  o  de  loa  Eatadoa  TJnidoa,  porque  hoy  ea  opini6n  comdn  que  el  profeaor  no 
a61o  debe  poaeer  el  idioma  que  va  a  enaefiar,  aiao  que  tambidn,  para  que  pueda  apreciar 
el  valor  relative  de  au  enaefianza  y  laa  dificultadea  que  ae  preaentan  al  diacfpulo  debe 
conocer  el  idioma,  laa  coatumbrea  y  condicionea  de  vida  de  ^te. 

£1  antiguo  m6todo  de  aimple  traducci6n  ha  aido  auplantado  por  el  m^todo  directo 
que  da  tanta  vida  e  interna  al  tema.  Lo  peor  ea  que  b61o  aquelloe  que  conocen  a  fondo 
el  idioma  pueden  manejar  eate  m^todo  con  buenoa  reaultadoa.  Y  una  persona  que 
eigue  un  curso  de  trea  o  cuatro  afioa  en  cualquier  universidad  nunca  llegari,  a  peaar 
de  todoa  aua  esfuerzos,  a  mantener  una  conver8aci6n,  aino  que,  como  alguien  dijo  el 
otro  dla,  lo  tinico  que  aer&  capaz  de  hacer  aer&  preguntar  al  mozo  cuil  ea  la  traducci6n 
de  su  lista  de  plates. 

Y  si  un  profesor  asl  preparado  tiene  la  desgracia  de  con  tar  entre  bus  alumnoe  alguno 
que  posea  como  lengua  matema  el  idioma  que  ^1  trata  de  enaefiar,  perderd  indudable- 
mente  toda  confianza  en  af  miamo  y  cometer&  errorea  que  reaultar&n  a  au  vez  en  dea- 
medro  de  la  disciplina. 

Loa  doa  m6todoa  ban  dado  pobrea  reaultadoa,  de  modo  que  todavfa  hoy  nueatro 
problema  ea:  ^c6mo  preparar  un  profeaorado  nacional  realmente  id6neo?  Hay  quienea 
aconsejan  que  loa  cursos  se  prolonguen  tanto  como  sea  necesario,  cinco  o  seis  afioe  en 
vez  de  cuatro.  Eso  serf  a  ideal;  pero  como  casi  nadie  se  prepara  para  ensefiar  idiomas 
en  loa  liceoe  por  amor  al  arte,  aino  como  un  medio  de  ganarse  la  vida,  ae  encontiarian 
pocaa  i>erBonaa  dispueataa  a  hacer  el  aacrificio.  Otroa  aconsejan  no  otorgar  diplomaa 
hasta  que  el  futuro  profesor  haya  visitado  por  un  afio  a  lo  menos  el  pais  cuyo  idioma 
va  ensefiar.  La  misma  dificultad  sale  al  paso.  Loa  estudiantes  carecen  de  medioa 
para  darse  ese  placer. 

En  nuestra  universidad,  sin  embargo,  ae  ha  hecho  lo  posible  por  hacer  frente  al 
problema.  Junto  con  loa  curaoa  tedricoa  en  que  ae  enaefia  gramitica,  g6tico,  angle- 
aaj6n,  literatura,  etc.  ae  ofrecen  cursoa  de  conversacidn  loa  cualea  eat&n  a  cargo  de 
cultaa  y  bien  preparadaa  peraonaa  de  Inglaterra  y  Norte  Am^ca.  Eatoa  aon  la 
tinica  oportunidad  de  pr&ctica  oral  aiatem&tica,  y  conatituyen  un  gran  adelanto, 
pero  no  aon  lo  auficiente. 

Y  ahora  que,  con  la  guerra,  y  la  apertura  del  Oanal  de  Panamd,  y  loa  Congreaoa  Pan- 
americanoe,  y  para  facilitar  laa  relacionea  financieraa,  cientlficaa  y  aocialea  entre 
ambaa  Amdricaa  que  confiamoa  ban  de  produdrae,  neceaitamoa  mAa  que  nunca  un 
conocimiento  mutuo. 

Se  neceaita  en  este  pais  saber  m^  de  nuestraa  coatumbrea  y  modoa  de  vivir.  Noao- 
troa  deberfamoa  aaber  mia  de  las  vueatraa.  Nueatraa  relacionea  intemacionalee  no 
aer&n  nunca  otra  coaa  que  un  compromiao  politico  y  f&cil  de  anular  ai  eata  inteligenda 
mutua  no  ae  extiende  a  laa  maaaa  del  pueblo.  Y  eato  no  aer&  poaible  mientraa  no 
exista  un  intercambio  de  idiomaa. 

Ahora  que  reconocemoa  la  neceaidad  comdn,  ^por  qu6  no  cooperar?  iQvl^  puede 
hacer  eate  congreao  para  dar  mayor  impulao  al  intercambio  de  eatudiantea  de  habia 
ingleaa  y  eapafiola? 
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No  hay  nadie  hoy  que  considere  al  castellano  como  el  idioma  en  el  cual  Cervantes 
e8cribi6  su  obra  immortal,  sino  como  el  medio  de  expreei6n  de  un  gnipo  de  naciones 
progresistaa  que  ocupan  medio  continente. 

Aunque  estas  ideas  no  son  originales,  pues  han  sido  ya  repetidas,  no  ee  un  profesor 
de  sociologfa,  ni  un  gran  estadista  quien  las  presenta  hoy  a  vuestra  consideiaci6n, 
sino  una  persona  que  ha  experimen1»do  las  dificultades  en  la  persecuci6n  del  ideal, 
que  cree  en  su  posible  realizaci6n  y  en  los  beneficios  que  reportarfa. 

Adem^,  cuanto  digamoe  en  conexi6n  con  esto  seri  poco,  hasta  que  estoe  idealea 
sean  una  realidad  y  podamos  disfrutar  de  sus  ventajas. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  much  indebted  to 
Srta.  Mandujano  for  her  charming  address,  and  I  can  assure  her 
that  we,  on  this  side  of  the  Isthmus,  are  just  as  anxious  to  develop 
a  real  living  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  South  American  languages 
but  of  South  American  culture  and  ideals,  as  thej  are  to  get  ours. 
To  achieve  it  may  take  a  long  while;  perhaps  all  of  us  shall  not  see 
the  full  fruits,  but  certainly  the  work  has  started  in  this  country 
most  vigorously  and  enthusiastically.  We  are  still  learning  how, 
just  as  they  are. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  one  by  Prof.  Rowe,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Prof.  Rowe  is  confined  to  his  house  by  illness, 
but  I  beUeve  his  paper  is  here. 

(The  paper  of  Prof.  Rowe  was  read  in  English  by  the  chairman.) 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CULTURAL  TIES  BETWEEN  THE  REPUBLICS  OF 
AMERICA  THROUGH  THE  INTERCHANGE  OF  PROFESSORS  AND  STU- 
DENTS. 

By  L.  S.  ROWE, 

Head  Profestor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  national  antagonisma  and  racial  hatreds  engendered  by  the  European  war  have 
placed  a  new  obligation  on  the  Republics  of  America,  an  obligation  which  assumes 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  world  duty.  Irrespective  of  any  national  or  interna- 
tional advantages  that  must  necessarily  accrue  to  us  from  emphasizing  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness,  there  is  a  high  and  almost  sacred  duty  involved 
in  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  no  stable  and  permanent  civilization  can  be  built 
up  on  the  basis  of  antagonism  and  hatred.  It  is  only  through  such  a  high  concept  of 
their  international  obligations  that  the  Americas  can  perform  those  services  which 
they  are  manifestly  called  upon  to  perform  by  reason  of  the  great  natural  privileges 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  them. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  thoiight  that  the  development  of  closer 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  America  is  dependent  on  the  development 
of  closer  commercial  ties.  If  further  demonstration  of  this  principle  be  sought  it  is 
only  necessary  to  study  Great  Britain's  relations  with  the  countries  of  South  America. 
For  nearly  three  generations  she  has  occupied  a  dominant  commercial  position,  and 
yet  during  that  period  the  cultural  ties  with  Great  Britam  give  no  indication  of 
having  been  materially  strengthened.    Real  international  understanding  and  mutual 
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compreheiision  are  not  necessary  by-products  of  closer  commercial  ties.  Such  under- 
standing may  be  the  outcome  of  common  historical  antecedents,  commimity  of  lan- 
guage and  literature,  but  if  these  elements  do  not  exist  it  is  only  through  conscious 
planning  and  conscious  effort  that  the  national  misconceptions  due  to  ignorance  can 
be  destroyed  and  the  foundations  laid  for  that  closer  understanding  upon  which 
effective  international  cooporetion  must  rest.  In  no  other  section  of  the  world  is 
this  concerted  action  so  necessary  as  on  the  American  continent  at  the  present  juncture 
in  the  world's  affairs.  The  events  now  transpiring  in  Europe  have  again  raised  the 
question  with  renewed  insistence,  the  question  whether  democratic  government 
can  be  carried  to  a  high  plane  of  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  its  administrative 
functions  and  whether,  under  the  democratic  r^^e  the  full  force  and  power  of  a 
nation  can,  in  moments  of  crises,  be  organized  for  the  accomplishment  of  national 
purposes.  To  this  extent,  at  all  events,  democracy  is  on  trial,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  making  this  trial  a  success  is  to  make  the  residts  of  any  govern- 
mental accomplishment  in  any  section  of  the  continent  available  to  all. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  these  close  relations  exist  solely  as  between  the 
organized  Governments  of  the  American  Republics.  They  must  be  supplemented  and 
fortified  by  innumerable  currents  of  thought  and  action  binding  together  the  people 
individually  as  well  as  the  numerous  societies  and  organizations  pursuing  similar 
purposes,  scientific,  civic,  and  social. 

In  other  words,  it  must  be  America's  ambition  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  term 
and  to  the  fact  of  international  cooperation.  It  is  an  ambition  which  may  well  fire 
the  enthusiasm  of  every  patriotic  citizen,  for  the  example  thus  given  can  not  help 
but  exert  a  far-reaching  influence  on  international  relations  throughout  the  world. 
''What  then,"  you  will  ask,  ''are  the  specific  means  through  which  this  new  spirit 
can  be  developed?"  It  would  take  me  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  me  in  thia 
discussion  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  analysis.  There  are,  however,  three  or  four 
avenues  open  to  us  at  the  present  time  of  such  importance  that  their  immediate 
utilization  is  a  matter  of  much  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  select  groups  of  teachers  of  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  all  the  countries  of  the  American  Continent  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  throughout  the  conti* 
nent.  The  teaching  of  history,  geography,  and  civics  must  break  its  present  narrow 
bounds  and  become  the  vehicle  through  which  the  rising  generation  shall  be  put 
on  the  high  road  to  a  continental  point  of  view.  The  narrowness  of  instruction  in 
history  and  geography  in  the  United  States  is  nothing  less  than  appalling  when  we 
stop  to  consider  the  growing  power  and  influence  of  the  country. 

Secondly,  a  well  organized  plan  should  be  perfected  for  furthering  the  interchange 
of  university  students.  Long  continued  inquiries  in  the  United  States  have  shown 
that  the  universities  of  this  country  are  ready  and  anxious  to  cooperate  in  such  a  plan. 
We  have  hardly  begun  to  realize  to  what  an  extent  university  students  may  become 
the  agents  of  international  cooperation. 

Thirdly,  the  interchange  of  profeasors  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  organization  of  our  higher  institutions.  The  difficulties  of  language  are 
gradually  being  overcome,  and  we  may  now  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  results  of  the  most  advanced  research  will  be  made  available  to  every  section  of 
the  American  Continent. 

Finally,  a  carefully  organized  plan  should  be  developed  to  give  to  the  graduates  of 
technical  schools  opportunities  for  practical  training  and  experience  in  great  indus- 
trial establishments.  Owing  to  the  relatively  advanced  industrial  development  of 
the  United  States  this  will  mean  that  at  first  these  opportunities  should  be  furnished 
to  graduates  of  technical  schools  in  Central  and  South  America  who  may  wiph  to 
come  to  the  United  States.     The  results  of  an  inquiry  among  some  of  the  leading 
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establishments  have  shown  that  they  are  ready  to  take  a  certain  number  of  such  stu- 
dents  and  give  to  them  practical  contact  wi^  the  great  industrial  processes.  Men 
60  trained  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  utilized  by  these  establishments  as  agents 
in  the  countries  from  which  they  come. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  currents  of  action  and  counteraction  that  can  be 
set  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  ideas 
and  ideals  that  dominate  the  different  peoples  of  America. 

We  in  the  United  States  stand  in  special  need  of  this  training  in  true  international- 
ism, because  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  American  Continent,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  their  cosmopolitan  makeup,  give  evidence  of  a  surprisingly  limited 
capacity  to  understand  a  point  of  view  different  from  their  own.    This  shortcoming 
of  the  public  mind  is  a  real  national  menace.    It  must  be  eliminated  if  we  are  ever 
to  make  our  influence  felt  for  higher  and  better  things.    Our  great  difBiculty  has  been 
that  the  national  mind  has  not  advanced  at  the  same  pace  as  our  national  influ- 
ence.   A  nation  may  take   itself  too  seriously,  but  it  can  never  exaggerate  the 
importance  and  seriousness  of  its  mission.    The  difficulty  in  the  United  States  is 
that  we  have  taken  ourselves  somewhat  too  seriously  and  we  have  failed  clearly  to 
visualize  the  importance  of  our  international  mission.    In  this  respect  we  can  leam 
much  from  our  sister  republics.    What  Dr.  Butler  has  called  "the  international  mind  '* 
has  developed  far  more  rapidly  in  the  other  countries  of  America  than  in  the  United 
States.    We  must  bring  our  thinking  in  this  respect  to  a  level  with  that  of  oiu*  southern 
neighbors.    By  so  doing  we  will  forever  destroy  any  misconceptions  that  may  exist 
with  reference  to  what  the  United  States  shall  stand  for  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national relations 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Clyde  Furst, 
who  is  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching.  The  title  of  Dr.  Furst's  paper  is  "The  status  of  the 
university  professor  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  FuRST.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  should  per- 
haps say  that  this  paper,  being  written  primarily  for  Latin  American 
readers,  includes  a  number  of  matters  that  are  perfectly  well  known 
to  most  of  us  in  the  United  States  but  are  given  here  because  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  manage  these  matters  quite  differently. 
The  university  professor  in  the  United  States  is  almost  always  a  man 
who  gives  his  entire  time  to  teaching;  the  university  teacher  of 
South  America  is  almost  always  a  professional  man  who  gives  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  his  time  to  teaching.  The  paper  is  written  as  it  is 
because  of  the  large  number  of  differences  in  such  fundamental 
matters. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  CLYDE  FURST, 
Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about  150  universities.  Forty  of  these  are  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  20  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
<:hurch,  50  by  Protestant  churches,  and  40  are  independent  of  both  church  and  stata 
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How  many  of  these  institutioiis  deserve  the  name  of  university  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  Association  of  American  Universities,  which  determines  its  own  membership, 
includes  22  institutions — 11  that  are  controlled  by  States,  1  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  1  by  a  Protestant  church,  and  9  institutions  that  are  independent.  This 
group  of  institutions  includes,  without  doubt,  the  strongest  universities  in  the  country, 
and  the  status  of  their  professors  may  be  considered  representative. 

In  organization,  these  institutions  are  all  autonomous,  their  final  control  resting  in 
each  case  in  a  board  of  regents  or  trustees,  the  members  of  which,  usually,  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  State  in  the  case  of  State  institutions,  or  are  self -elected  for  long 
terms  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  independent.  These  r^ents  or  trustees  are  alwajrs 
representative  and  often  distinguished  dtizens,  and  are  frequently  graduates  of 
the  institutions  which  they  direct.  They  are  responsible  for  income  and  expendi- 
ture, for  appointing  and  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  for  the  formal 
approval  of  the  plans  of  the  faculty  concerning  academic  matters. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  universities  of  the  United  States  is  the 
importance  of  the  office  of  the  president.  Appointed  by  the  trustees  for  an  indefinite 
term,  he  gives  all  of  his  time  to  the  institution  as  its  official  head ,  connecting  the  trustees 
with  the  faculty,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  and  representing  both  before  the  public. 
The  incongruity  in  a  democracy  of  concentrating  so  much  power  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States,  and  the  dangers  that  are  implied  in  it  are  generally 
considered  to  be  mainly  theoretical.  All  of  the  presidents  of  the  representative 
institutions  that  have  been  mentioned  were  chosen  because  they  combined  admin- 
istrative ability  with  distinction  as  scholars  and  teachers.  They  are,  without 
exception,  men  of  scholarly  training,  who  have  won  national  and  often  international 
reputation  for  their  contributions  as  professors  to  their  chosen  fields  of  knowledge, 
which  include  the  humanities,  the  exact  sciences,  the  political  and  social  sciences, 
philosophy,  psychology  and  education,  and  law  and  medicine.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  such  professor-presidents  the  status  of  the  university  professor  is  one  of  stability, 
freedom,  and  distinction.  The  only  members  of  the  faculties  who  lack  freedom  are 
the  presidents  themselves,  since  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  duties  they  are  seldom 
able  to  continue  their  productivity  as  scholars.  Their  application  of  the  professorial 
habit  to  wider  fields  in  public  addresses,  however,  has  made  the  influence  of  academic 
oratory  in  the  United  States  second  only  to  that  of  the  statesmen. 

The  organization  of  these  representative  universities  comprises,  further,  a  consider- 
able number  of  administrative  officers — deans  of  faculties,  directors  of  schools, 
secretaries,  registrars,  and  the  like.  These  officers  also  usually  have  been,  and  fre- 
quently continue  to  be,  university  teachers,  chosen  for  their  administrative  ability, 
and  appointed  by  the  trustees  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  after  the 
usually  informal  reconmiendation  of  the  faculty.  The  facidties  jealously  guard 
their  right  of  determining  what  courses  of  instruction  shall  be  given  and  of  fixing  the 
requirements  for  the  admission  and  graduation  of  students.  As,  however,  the  pro- 
fessor usually  considers  administrative  work  on  his  own  part  an  unwelcome  inter- 
ruption of  his  teaching  and  research,  such  matters  are  left,  ordinarily,  to  the  admin- 
istrative officers,  subject  to  a  faculty  and  committee  control,  which  is  usually  merely 
formal.  Whenever  necessary,  as  in  large  questions  of  policy,  the  faculty  direction 
becomes  active  and  responsible.  The  administration  of  equipment,  income,  and 
expenditure,  also,  is  important — ^half  of  the  institutions  that  have  been  mentioned 
have  each  an  equipment  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000,  including  libraries  of  half 
a  million  books  each,  and  two-thirds  of  them  have  an  income  of  more  than  a  mUlion 
dollars  a  year.  Except,  however,  to  express  his  own  needs  and  desires,  the  professor 
attends  but  little  to  these  financial  and  material  a£fairs,  leaving  them  to  librarians, 
treasurers,  bursars,  superintendents  of  buildings,  and  similar  officers. 
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The  professor  himself  is  usually  a  person  whom  circumstance  or  an  early  interest 
in  learning  has  devoted  wholly  to  the  intellectual  life.  His  or  her  preparatioiK — far 
about  10  per  cent  of  university  professors  are  women — ^has  included  a  dozen  years 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schooling,  foiir  years  in  an  academic  collie  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  three  or  four  years  of  graduate  or  profeaaionaJ 
training  terminating  in  a  professional  degree  or  the  d^iree  of  doctor  of  philoeophy. 
£uioi)ean  study  does  not  now  form  a  part  of  this  preparation  so  often  as  it  did  in 
earlier  years,  but  it  is  an  almost  invariable  supplement.  An  acquaintance  with 
Latin-America  is  still  an  unusual  distinction.  After  such  preparation,  college  or 
university  teaching  is  begun  at  the  age  of  25  or  26,  and  advancement  depends  upon 
skill  in  teaching  and  accomplishment  in  research.  The  representative  instructor  is 
30  years  of  age,  the  junior  professor  35,  the  professor  between  40  and  45. 

The  appointment  and  promotion  of  the  professor  is  determined  by  his  colleagues, 
eometimes  formally,  but  usually  by  informal  consensus  of  opinion  and  recommenda- 
tion to  the  president,  upon  whose  formal  reconmiendation  the  appointment  is  made 
by  the  trustees.  Instructors  are  usually  appointed  from  year  to  year;  junior  pro- 
fessors for  periods  of  3,  or  5,  or  10  years;  full  professors  are  appointed  at  first  for  one 
such  term,  and  then  indefinitely.  The  tenure  of  the  professor  is  jealously  guarded 
by  the  profession.  Each  case  of  dismissal  or  failure  to  receive  reappointment  is 
thoroughly  canvassed,  sometimes  in  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with  the  result  that 
a  committee  of  the  American.  Sociological  Society  recently  reported  its  inability  to 
discover  more  than  a  dozen  genuine  instances  of  unjust  dismissal  in  20  years. 

The  salary  of  the  professor  is  not  large.    The  representative  instructor  in  the  insti- 
tutions that  have  been  mentioned  receives  $1,200  a  year;  The  representative  junior 
professor  receives  from  $2,000  to  $3,000;  the  representative  full  professor,  from  $3»000 
to  $5,000.    Perhaps  150  professors  in  the  country  are  in  receipt  of  $5,000  a  year;  per- 
haps half  that  number  receive  $6,000  or  $7,000  or  $7,500.    A  recent  statistical  study 
has  shown  that  special  distinction  is  regularly  recognized  by  advancement  in  salary. 
The  professor  who  becomes  president  may  double  his  income,  although  usually  he 
increases  it  by  about  half.    There  are,  however,  additional  considerations.    Outside 
of  teaching  from  6  to  12  hours  a  week,  preparing  for  this  teaching,  consulting  with 
students,  and  whatever  committee  work  he  chooses  to  undertake,  the  professor's  time 
is  his  own.    On  one  or  two  days  each  week  he  has  no  assignments;  he,  like  his  stu> 
dents,  has  recesses  of  half  a  week,  or  a  week,  or  10  days  in  the  autumn,  at  Ghristmafi, 
and  in  the  spring.  He  has  at  least  three  months  of  vacation  each  summer.    Once  in 
every  seven  years  he  has  a  sabbatical  year's  leave  on  half  pay.    Much  of  this  free 
time  he  devotes  to  his  scholarly  work.    Some  of  it  he  may  give  to  teaching  for  extra 
pay  in  the  university's  afternoon,  evening,  Saturday,  summer,  or  correspondence 
courses.    The  professor  is  in  demand  also  for  lectures  and  addresses  and  published 
articles,  for  all  of  which  he  receives  remuneration.    Not  infrequently  his  books  sell 
well,  sometimes  widely;  and  his  scientific  investigations  frequently  have  a  commercial 
value,  which  accrues  to  him.    If  he  is  a  teacher  in  a  professional  school,  it  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  for  him  to  give  a  part  of  his  time  to  professional  consultation  and 
advice.    In  these  ways  the  salary  of  the  representative  professor  may  be  increased 
by  half;  sometimes  it  is  more  than  doubled.    His  expenditures,  moreover,  are  cod- 
siderably  reduced  by  the  univer^ty's  provision  of  offices  and  deiical  assistance,  d 
laboratories  and  supplies,  of  clubs,  and  sometimes  of  residences,  of  free  instruction 
for  members  of  his  family,  and,  often,  of  discounts  on  his  purchases,  so  that  his  money 
goes  a  fourth  or  a  half  again  as  far  as  that  of  the  independent  scholar.    In  a  hundred 
institutions,  also,  the  professor  looks  forward  to  a  pension  of  rather  more  than  half  pay 
at  66,  or  earlier  in  case  of  disability,  with  a  proportional  provision  for  his  widow  for 
life.    In  fine,    the    financial  status  of  the  university  professor  in  the  better  iiuti* 
tutions  in  the  United  States  is  so  arranged  that  he  need  not  suffer  serious  financial 
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anxiety,  even  though  living  in  a  country  where  the  standard  of  living  ib  high  and 
where  personal  expenditure  is  lavish. 

The  work  of  the  professor  naturally  varies  in  accordance  with  the  faculty  to  which 
he  is  attached.  The  institutions  that  have  been  mentioned  are  composed  of  from 
2  to  20  faculties.  AH  of  them  have  academic  colleges  and  graduate  schools,  and  all 
but  three  have  faculties  of  medicine,  law,  and  engineering.  In  a  third  of  them 
medicine  is  accompanied  by  pharmacy  and  dentistry,  and  in  the  same  number 
engineering  is  accompanied  by  architecture.  Half  of  the  universities  have  faculties 
of  education  and  a  third  have  schools  of  commerce.  Only  one-fourth  have  faculties 
of  agriculture,  this  field  being  usually  ciiltivated  in  separate  institutions;  and  but 
two  have  schools  of  forestry,  this  being  usually  associated  with  agriculture.  Only 
five  universities  have  faculties  of  theology,  such  instruction  being  usually  given  in 
separate  seminaries.  Five  institutions  also  have  faculties  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  music 
and  two  have  schools  of  journalism  and  of  library  practice,  all  of  these  subjects  being 
comparatively  new  in  university  recognition. 

The  academic  college,  or  faculty  of  arts,  or  of  liberal  arts,  or  of  arts  and  letters,  or 
of  arts,  letters,  and  science,  as  it  is  variously  called,  aims  to  provide  both  a  broad 
general  culture  and  a  foundation  for  professional  training.  Kequiring  for  entrance 
eight  years  of  elementary  and  four  of  secondary  schooling,  the  academic  college  ordi- 
narily expects  the  student  to  devote  two  years  to  such  fundamental  subjects  as  ancient 
and  modem  foreign  languages,  English,  history,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
The  two  years  that  follow  may  be  devoted  to  a  choice  of  subjects  which  is  limited 
only  by  the  resources  of  the  institution.  There  are,  of  course,  many  variations  of 
this  plan,  like  the  free  elective  system,  which  allows  the  student  to  study  whatever 
he  li^es;  or  the  major  subject  plan,  which  relates  all  of  his  work  to  some  dominant 
interest;  or  the  group  system  of  selecting  subjects  in  several  related  fields.  There 
is,  however,  a  general  opinion  that  there  are  certain  subjects  with  which  every  stu- 
dent should  have  some  acquaintance,  that  every  student,  further,  should  do  advanced 
as  well  as  elementary  work  in  one  or  more  fields,  and  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
margin  for  absolutely  free  choice.  All  of  these  subjects  the  professor  teaches  as  he 
likes,  sometimes  in  a  traditional  way,  sometimes  with  a  careful  consideration  of 
method.  In  the  ancient  languages,  which  are  still  generally  retained  as  the  epitome 
of  historic  culture,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mere  preparation  and  recitation  of  lessons. 
The  same  is  true  of  modem  languages,  although  what  is  called  the  ''direct  method" 
is  increasingly  used.  The  languages  most  generally  taught  are  French  and  German; 
the  third  was  usually  Italian  until  recently,  when  Spanish  has  far  surpassed  it  in 
popularity.  Portuguese  is  seldom  studied.  Most  students  learn  to  read  one  or  more 
foreign  languages,  but  the  student,  or  even  the  professor,  who  leams  to  speak  them  is 
comparatively  rare.  In  English  the  e£fort  is  to  develop,  through  practice  and  cor- 
rection, a  habit  of  writing  respectably,  and  there  is  a  strong  new  tendency  to  require 
that  every  written  exercise  in  every  department  shall  meet  the  standards  of  the  do- 
partment  of  English.  Concerning  literature,  the  success  of  the  effort  to  develop 
intelligent  appreciation,  laigely  by  lectures,  is  considered  doubtful.  The  lecture 
method  is  increasingly  questioned  also  in  history,  where  it  is  now  frequently  accom* 
panied  by  the  use  of  the  seminar  method,  particularly  in  dealing  with  recent  or  con- 
temporary events.  In  the  sciences  the  laboratory  method  is  invariable,  resulting 
in  what  is  possibly  the  best  teaching  that  is  done  in  the  colleges.  The  academic 
college  endeavors,  moreover,  to  care  not  only  for  the  student's  intellectual  develop- 
ment, but  also  for  his  general  welfare.  Dormitories,  gymnasia,  dining  halls,  clubs, 
and  sundry  other  provisions  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  undeigraduate  are 
general,  and  the  ideal  professor  in  the  university  college  is  the  gifted  teacher  who 
also  has  a  deep  and  wide  personal  interest  in  all  of  the  moral  and  social  problems  of 
the  young  people  who  are  intrusted  to  his  care. 
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The  graduate  college,  or  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  sometimes  called  the  faculty 
of  philosophy,  sometimes  with  coordinated  faculties  of  pure  science  or  of  jxtliticai 
science,  requires  for  entrance  the  previous  completion  of  the  work  of  the  academic 
college  and  provides  advanced  study  of  one  or  two  years  leading  to  the  dcjgree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  yet  more  advanced  study  leading,  after  a  total  of  three  or  more 
years,  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.    Nine-tenths  of  the  degrees  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  that  have  been  granted  in  the  last  score  of  years  in  the  United  States 
have  been  conferred  by  the  22  institutions  that  have  been  mentioned.    Three  insti- 
tutions grant  more  than  50  such  d^rees  each  year;  a  dozen  confer  20  or  more — the 
nimiber  granted  annually  having  trebled  in  the  last  10  years.    Two-thirds  of  these 
advanced  students  are  in  the  sciences,  especially  chembtry,  physics,  biology,  psy- 
chology, mathematics,  and  geology.    The  humanities,  however,  are  well  represented, 
especially  English,  the  ancient  and  the  modem  languages,  philosophy,  history, 
economics,  sociology,  and  political  science.    The  graduate  faculty  is  the  favorite 
among  professors;  students  are  select  and  limited  in  number,  the  work  is  of  an 
advanced  character  and  closely  related  to  the  professor's  most  important  intereets: 
the  method  of  procedure  is  so  flexible  in  its  adjustment  to  the  subject  and  so  intimate 
in  its  relation  to  the  student  that  he  may  become  the  famulus  of  the  professor  and  his 
devoted  disciple.    This  faculty  also  has  the  advantage  that  its  work  is  constantly 
subject  to  the  test  and  reward  of  presentation  to  learned  societies  and  of  publication 
in  a  host  of  periodicals.    Its  professors  thus  may  and  do  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  productive  scholarship. 

The  most  important  of  the  professional  faculties  in  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  is  that  of  medicine,  an  extraordinary  development  having  taken  place  in  this 
field  in  the  last  twenty  years.    In  1906  there  were  160  medical  schools  in  the  country. 
The  steady  improvement  in  standards  has  now  reduced  this  number  to  95,  two-thirds 
of  them  connected  with  universities  and  one-third  supported  by  State  appropriations. 
Numerous  medical  schools  now  have  equipment  running  into  millions  of  doUais  in 
value  and  incomes  of  himdreds  of  thousands.    This  development  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  strong  professional  spirit  among  physicians,  made  effective  through  organiza- 
tions like  the  American  Medical  Association  and  its  Council  on  Medical  Education. 
This  body,  the  decisions  of  which  are  generally  accepted  by  the  State  boards  which 
alone  have  the  power  to  license  practitioners,  now  approves  66  medical  schools  as 
fully  meeting  its  requirements  concerning  equipment,  staff,  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  curricula.    The  council  requires  the  previous  completion  of  at  least 
one  year,  and  reconunends  two  years,  in  an  academic  college  for  admission  to  the 
four-year  curriculum  in  medicine,  which  is  followed  by  a  year  as  a  hospital  interne. 
The  schools  in  general  more  than  meet  the  council's  minimum  requirement  that  al 
least  six  professors  in  each  school  shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  instruction  and 
research — ^preferably  the  professors  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology, 
physiological  chemistry,  and  pharmacology.    This  requirement  has  greatly  improved 
the  quality  of  medical  teaching,  and  has  greatly  encouraged  scientific  production. 
Didactic  teaching  has  almost  vanished,  all  instruction  being  given  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  hospital ;  and  there  is  now  a  growing  movement  for  clinical  prof easorB  who 
shall  give  all  of  their  time  to  teaching  and  investigation.    The  parallel  development 
in  dental  education  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  many  Latin- American  students. 

The  development  of  legal  science  in  the  United  States  has  been  retarded  by  the 
detailed  and  complicated  character  of  the  common  law.  There  are  now  164  law 
schools  in  the  country,  most  of  them  merely  preparing  students  to  paas  the  State 
examinations  which  admit  them  to  practice.  Here  also,  however,  there  has  been  a 
steady  development,  so  that  all  reputable  schools  now  require  for  admission  the 
previous  completion  of  eight  years  of  elementary  and  four  years  of  secondary  schooling, 
and  most  schools  require  in  addition  two  or  three  years  of  work  in  an  academic  col- 
lege.   In  one-third  of  the  law  schools  the  curriculum  is  two  years  in  length  and  in 
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two-thirds  it  is  three  years.  Legal  scholarship  has  also  been  aided  by  what  is  called 
the  ''case  method"  of  instruction,  an  inductive  or  laboratory  method  of  American 
invention,  according  to  which  the  student  himself  works  his  way  through  concrete 
representative  cases  to  the  principles  involved,  and  so  to  a  fundamental  and  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  legal  philosophy.  The  professor  who  employs  this 
method,  which  has  become  almost  universal  in  the  university  schools,  must  hecee- 
aarily  give  most  of  his  time  to  the  guidance  of  his  students,  so  that  the  number  of  legal 
scholars  has  become  large  and  their  scholarly  production  important.  In  general , 
instruction  is  confined  strictly  to  the  law,  the  wider  relations  of  the  subject  being 
considered  in  separate  faculties  of  political  science. 

In  engineering,  similarly,  the  bulk  of  university  instruction  is  conducted  by  men 
who  give  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  research,  although,  as  in  law,  their  work  is 
aupplimented  by  special  lectures  from  distinguished  practitioners  who  give  a  p<Htion 
of  their  time  to  teaching.  The  student  ordinarily  enters  upon  work  in  engineering 
after  the  preparation  required  for  entrance  to  the  academic  college,  and  studies 
throughout  four  years,  with  supplementary  practical  work  in  the  summers.  The 
nevmesB  of  the  country,  its  size,  and  its  physical  characteristics,  have  furnished  ex- 
traordinary opportunities  to  civU,  mining,  metallurgical,  chemical,  mechanical , 
electrical,  hydraulic,  railway,  structural,  and  marine  engineering.  It  is  matter  of 
general  knowledge  how  these  opportimities  and  those  of  the  related  field  of  archi- 
tecture have  been  and  are  being  met.  The  professor  of  engineering  is  fully  in  touch 
with  the  opportunities  and  the  problems  of  the  profession  and  is  meeting  them  with 
an  inventive  and  professional  spirit  that  is  just  now  being  expressed  in  a  compre- 
hensive survey  and  appraisal  of  contemporary  engineering  education,  with  new  plans 
for  the  future. 

The  faculty  of  education,  or  teachers  college,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  a  recent 
and  still  rapidly  developing  addition  to  university  organization.  In  its  fullest  form — 
and  some  such  university  schools  count  their  students  by  thousands — ^it  provides  cur- 
ricula leading  to  the  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  and  to  sundry  profes- 
sional diplomas  and  certificates.  The  professor  who  prepares  students  to  teach  par- 
ticular subjects  must  be  in  touch  not  only  with  the  developments  in  these  subjects 
themselves,  but  also  with  the  rapidly  extending  knowledge  and  constantly 
changing  doctrine  concerning  the  historic,  philosophic,  psychological,  and  socio- 
logical foundations  of  education,  and,  in  addition,  with  the  ever-increasing 
experiment  and  experience  in  the  practice  and  administration  of  schools.  All  of 
these  special  educational  subjects,  moreover,  have  professorships  of  their  own,  filled 
by  men  who  combine  indispensable  scholarship  with  extensive  practical  experience, 
which  is  kept  constantly  fresh  by  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  teachers  and 
school  administrators  in  active  service  who  come  to  the  universities  for  part  time  or 
summer  work.  Practically  all  professors  of  education  give  their  full  time  to  teaching 
and  investigation.  As  men  who  are  thus  able  to  combine  theory  and  practice  are 
in  great  demand,  they  easily  command  half  again  as  much  or  even  twice  as  much 
salary  as  their  colleagues  in  the  more  traditional  fields;  and  their  much  desired  public 
addresses  and  popular  books  increase  their  incomes  still  more  largely .  Their  scholarly 
contribution  is  already  conspicuous,  particularly  concerning  the  relations  of  school 
and  society,  the  psychology  of  the  pupil,  scientific  tests  of  school  progress,  and  the 
statistics  of  educational  administration. 

Time  fails  to  discuss  the  status  of  the  professor  either  in  the  comparatively  new 
faculties  of  commerce  and  finance,  with  their  close  relation  to  the  industrial,  mer- 
cantile, and  financial  life  of  the  nation;  or  in  the  schools  of  agriculture,  where  research 
is  supported  by  great  sums  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  where  single  dis- 
coveries have  repeatedly  been  the  source  of  enormous  developments  in  the  agricul- 
tural industries;  or  in  the  schools  of  theology,  with  which  the  country  is  ^ell  supplied 
and  which  are  now  oeekiiur  <^  workins  adjustment,  althotigh  not  an  identification, 
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with  the  univeisitieB;  or  in  the  dosen  independent  achoola  of  philanthropy,  wbidi 
have  a  similar  university  relation. 

All  of  these  autonomous  institutions  and  cooperating  faculties  are  drawn  and  hdd 
together  by  a  host  of  learned  organizations.  Academies  are  comparatively  ancam- 
mon  and  separate  research  institutions  are  yet  rare,  although  increasing.  But  the 
State,  the  urban,  the  agricultural,  and  the  collegiate  institutions  all  have  active  oK^an- 
izations.  Each  region  and  many  States  have  their  own  associations  of  univenitiea 
and  colleges.  Great  bodies  like  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  correlate  varied  fields  of  knowledge  by  meetings  and  periodicals.  Each 
separate  subject,  from  archaeology  to  zoology,  has  its  distinct  oiganization,  and  there 
are  many  associations  devoted  to  the  problems  of  teaching  and  of  the  teacher,  ameng 
the  latest  being  the  promising  American  Association  of  University  Ftofessare.  nie 
life  of  the  individual  professor  has  thus  a  background  of  pleasant  and  profitable  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  individuality  and  work  of  his  colleagues  throughout  the  country. 

The  representative  univendty  professor  in  the  United  States,  then,  is  a  man.  ci 
thorough  tndniog,  wholly  devoted  to  teaching  and  investigation,  for  which  he  ia 
provided  with  laige  freedom  and  a  moderate  but  secure  income.  He  characteristically 
enjoys  his  intimate  relation  with  his  students  and  his  colleagues,  and  his  concentra- 
tion in  research,  and  he  receives  the  most  generous  public  recognition.  The  poorest 
men  in  the  country  vote  large  sums  for  the  State  support  of  higher  education,  the 
richest  vie  with  one  another  in  providing  funds  for  the  privately  controlled  inatita* 
tions. 

The  public  esteem  in  which  the  professorship  is  held  may  perhaps  be  most  readily 
summarized  from  the  relation  that  it  has  sustained  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Greorge  Washington  planned  a  university,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  devoted 
his  last  years  actually  to  creating  one.  The  second  President,  John  Adams,  was  a 
teacher,  and  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President,  ^as  a  professor  in  Harvard 
University.  Madison,  the  fourth  President,  and  Grarfield,  the  twentieth,  were  pro- 
fessors in  and  presidents  of  colleges.  The  present  incumbent  of  the  White  House 
came  from  a  university  professorship  and  presidency,  and  his  predecessor  now  occupies 
a  professor's  chair.  Socially  there  is  no  better  status  in  the  land  than  that  of  the 
university  professor. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  now  present  Dr.  Galvez,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  university  of  Chile,  who  will  read  to  us  the  paper  by  Dr. 
Luis  Oaldames  of  Chile. 

Mr.  Galvez.  The  author  is  one  of  the  principal  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Chile.  He  is  also  one  of  the  most  prominent 
young  authors  of  his  country.  The  subject  of  his  paper  is  "The 
aims  of  secondary  education." 


LOS  FINES  DE  LA  ENSENANZA  MEDIA. 

Por  LUIS  GALDAMES, 
Rector  del  Mtaeo  Amundtegui,  Santiago,  Chile. 

''Cu&les  deberfan  ser  Iob  fines  primordlalee  y  cuiUes  los  secundarioB  de  una  Eacuela 
de  altoe  estudios  y  en  qu6  extensi6n  deberfan  ajustarse  sua  cureoe,  teniendo  en  cuenta 
los  requisitoe  de  admiBi6n  a  la  ensefianza  superior  y  las  necesidades  de  la  vida  indus- 
trial y  polftica. " 

1.  La  cuestidn  propuesta  en  el  tema  pre-inserto  ee  una  de  las  que  tienen  mayor 
importanda  pr&ctica  en  el  aistema  educacional  de  las  Reptiblicaa  latinoameiicanas. 
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Es  para  eUas  algo  idAb  que  una  eimple  cuestidii  t^cnica,  en  lo  que  ataf&e  al 
intemo  de  sua  colegioa;  es  una  cueati^n  de  considerablea  pioyeccionea  socialea,  econd* 
micaa  y  politicaa.    Veamoe  por  qu6. 

A  8U8  liceoe  o  colegioa,  que  eon  aqui  loa  eetablecimientoa  de  in8tnicci6n  equiva* 
lentes  a  las  altas  escuelas  norteamericanas,  acude  de  pieferencia— y  en  algunaa  partes 
caai  dnicamente— la  juventud  de  las  clases  mediae  y  superiores  de  la  poblacidn,  o  por 
lo  menos,  es  este  ndcleo  selecto,  socialmente,  el  que  sigue  los  curaoe  hasta  terminarlos. 
Son  comparativamente  pocos  los  hijos  de  la  masa  del  pueblo  que,  despu^  de  ingresar 
en  un  colegio  de  segunda  ensefiansa,  concluyen  todos  sub  afios  de  estudios  en  41; 
porque,  a  pesar  de  que  su  permanencia  alll  es  gratulta — cosa  muy  digna  de  llamar  1a 
atencidn— las  necesidades  de  la  subsistenda  lee  conducen  tempranamente  a  los  tra- 
bajos  remunerativos  con  una  modesta  prepanici6n  intelectual. 

For  eso  se  observa  en  los  liceos  de  Chile— y  estoy  cierto  de  que  lo  mismo  pasa  en 
otros  paises  americanoe-— el  curioso  fen6meno  de  que,  por  cada  100  alumnos  que  ingre- 
san  en  ellos,  861o  10  o  12  terminan  el  curso  complete  de  bus  estudios  que  dura  seis  afios. 
Gomo  en  el  caso  del  Evangelio,  ''son  muchos  los  llamados  y  pocos  los  escogidos."  Loa 
demis  van  quedando  a  lo  largo  del  camino,  principalmente  despu^  del  tercer  afio  ya 
porque  los  reclama  de  Ueno  el  trabajo,  ya  porque  pasan  a  cursar  estudios  t^nicos, 
comerciales  o  industriales,  de  corta  duraci6n.  En  todo  caso,  es  siempre  una  drcuns- 
tancia  econ6mica  la  que  decide  de  bu  suerte. 

Los  j6venes  que  terminan  bub  estudios  en  los  coleglos  de  segunda  ensefianza,  se 
dedican  caai  sin  excepci6n  a  lo  que  llaman  "seguir  carrera,"  esto  es,  estudios  univer- 
aitarios  superiores.  Ser&n  abogados,  medicos,  ingenieros,  etc.;  pero  no  industriales, 
ni  agricultores,  ni  comerciantes,  ni  mineros.  En  los  negocios— si  es  que  a  ellos  se 
dedican— conocerto,  a  lo  mis,  la  eBpeculaci6n,  no  la  producci6n;  y  formaran  de  este 
modo,  un  grupo  social  Bemi-parasitario,  que  ni  sabrd  administrar  ni  usar  bien  la  fortuna 
heredada,  ni  tendr&  aptitudes  para  crear  una  fortuna  nueva  en  trabajos  reproductivos 
que  incrementen  la  riqueza  de  la  comunidad  y  permitan  aprovechar  la  privilegiada 
naturaleza  de  estos  paiaeB. 

Mientras  tanto,  los  trabajos  de  esta  Indole  quedan  entregados  a  la  otra  gente  que  b61o 
ha  pasado  por  la  escuela  primaria,  o  durante  un  corto  periodo  por  el  liceo,  o  que  ha 
cursado  ligeramente  estudios  t^nicos,  gente  de  escaaa  preparaci6n  especial,  despro* 
vista  por  lo  comdn  de  aptitudes  para  dirigir  y  a  voces  hasta  para  servir  ajenas  empresas, 
falta  de  recuraos  materiales  para  acometer  empresas  propias,  sin  iniciativas  fecundas  y 
sin  horizontes  para  despu^;  porque  en  ninguna  parte  encuontra  estlmulos  suficientes 
que  la  induzcan  a  una  soetenida  acci6n  phktica. 

Los  fracasados  en  estos  trabajos  y  los  fracasados  tambi<^n  en  las  profesiones  supe- 
riores, dichas  "liberales, "  van  muy  pronto  a  buscar  refugio  en  el  presupuesto  fiscal  y 
contribuyen  con  empleos  indtlles,  cuya  creacidn  gestionan  con  impaciencia,  a  recaigar 
exageradamente  los  gastos  ptiblicos  de  su  pais,  de  manera  absolutamente  irreproduc- 
tiva.  Nuestros  viciosos  hibitos  politicos  estimulan,  por  su  parte,  esa  tendencia.  Es 
asf ,  pues,  como  se  genera,  se  sostiene  y  se  expande  el  mal  social  que  entre  nosotros 
Uamamos  ''empleomanfa,  '^  fruto  de  la  escasez  de  empresas  productoras,  causada  a  su 
vez  por  la  incapacidad  econdmica  de  las  clases  dirigentes. 

Dada  esta  situaci6n,  se  comprende  que  el  colegio  de  ensefianza  secundaria  ha  debido 
ser  m^  bien  un  estimulante  que  un  correctivo  de  esa  funesta  inclinacidn  al  trabajo 
est^ril  considerado  colectivamente;  porque,  destinado,  segtin  el  criterio  dominante, 
a  proporcionar  la  cultura  general,  cientlfica,  literaria,  est^tica  y  ^tica  que  todo 
hombre  de  una  civilizaci6n  superior  debe  poseer,  no  ha  podido  preocuparse  especial- 
mente  del  aspecto  econdmico  y  social  de  bus  funciones. 

Asi  Be  explica,  a  la  vez,  que  la  ensefianza  secundaria  haya  atravesado  en  el  tiltimo 
tiempo,  tanto  en  Chile  como  en  otros  pafses  americanos  y  adn  europeos,  por  un  perfodo 
realmente  critico,  en  lo  relative  a  su  eficacia  y  a  su  finalidad. 
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Consagrada  de  preferencia  a  fonnar  hombres  cultos,  en  contacto  con  la  literatura  y 
con  la  ciencia  actuales,  se  ha  dicho,  no  ha  logrado  mds  que  pardalmente  su  prop6- 
sito,  ya  que  es  tan  escaso  el  ndmero  de  los  que  la  aprovechan  en  su  integridad,  y  en 
cambio,  ha  descuidado  el  aapecto  econ6mico  que  debi6  prevalecer  en  su  oi^ganizacidn 
y  ni  fliquiera  ha  eddo  mis  feliz  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la  educaci6n  moral  y  cfvica  de  las 
generaciones  que  ha  tenido  a  su  cargo. 

Escaeisimoe  hombres  de  ciencia,  escritores  de  muy  discutible  originalidad  en  su 
mayor  parte,  politicoe  te6ricos,  nutridoe  algunos  de  vastos  conocimientos:  he  ahf  lo 
mejor  que  ha  producido  esa  ensenanza  en  combinaci6n  con  la  de  grade  superior;  pero 
hombres  casi  todos  divorciados  de  la  realidad,  que  apenas  si  se  dan  cuenta,  a  trav^ 
de  libros  extranjeros,  por  sugestiones  de  lectures  ex6ticas,  de  las  necesidadee  priinotr- 
diales  y  de  los  problemas  mds  hondos  del  pais  en  cuya  direcci6n  participan.  Y  debajo 
de  alios,  una  masa  enorme  de  inadaptados  socialmente,  incapaces  de  ganarae  la  vida 
en  el  rudo  campo  de  las  actividades  pr&cticas,  proletaries  instrufdos  que  b61o  alcancan 
a  ver  en  los  negocios  pdblicos  la  parte  de  beneficio  personal  que  pueda  correspon- 
derles,  siempre  dispuestos  a  defender  todas  las  situaciones  y  a  amparar  todas  las  ininora- 
lidades,  con  tal  de  que  ellos  puedan  conseguir  algtin  medro. 

Bajo  la  presidn  de  semej antes  crfticas — en  las  cuales  conviene  adveitir  que  hay 
algo  de  exageraci6n — ^la  ensefianza  media  ha  debido  evolucionar,  como  en  efecto  lo 
ha  hecho  en  los  principales  pafses  sudamericanos,  en  el  sentido  de  satisfacer,  slquiera 
sea  parcialmente,  las  exigencias  de  car&cter  econ6mico  y  clvico  que  se  presentaban  a 
eu  conBideraci6n  con  claridad  y  con  fuerza  irredaiguibles. 

£s  asi  c6mo  los  colegios  secundarios  de  Chile  que  el  Gobiemo  mantiene  y  que  son 
la  casi  totalidad,  han  variado  bus  m^todos,  haci^ndolos  mis  racionales  e  intultivoe, 
han  dado  mayor  amplitud  al  estudio  de  las  lenguas  modemas,  han  perfeccionado  y 
extendido  la  ensefianza  de  la  caligraffa  y  el  dibujo,  han  dedicado  particular  atencidn 
a  la  educaci6n  ffsica,  a  la  higiene  y  a  la  formacidn  del  caricter,  han  dado  lugar  pie- 
ferente  a  la  geograffa  y  la  histoiia  nacionales;  y  en  fin,  han  intxoducido  en  los  dltimos 
afios  las  artes  manuales  en  sus  programas,  a  la  vez  que  la  educaci6n  cfvica,  proyec- 
tada  sobre  la  vida  econ6mica  y  prictica. 

^Quiere  decir  lo  expuesto  que  la  eyoluci6n  sea  completa  o  que  est^  slquiera  por  com- 
pletarae?  De  ningtin  modo.  £so  significa  solamente  que  esti  en  vias  de  reidizacidn 
y  que  las  modificaciones  metodol6gicas  y  org&nicas  que  se  han  efectuado  no  han  hecho 
mis  que  prepararla. 

No  es  6sta,  sin  embaigo,  empresa  ficil;  porque  la  cuestidn  de  saber  cuil  ee  la  misidn 
propia  del  liceo,  en  los  palses  latinoamericanos,  Ueva  envuelta  la  cuestidn  mucho  mis 
compleja  de  saber  cuiles  son  los  fines  sociales  a  que  estos  colegios  deben  adaptarse; 
ya  que  la  educaci6n,  en  cualquier  grade  que  se  la  considere,  no  es  mis  que  un  proceeo 
de  adaptaci6n  a  las  necesidades  de  un  lugar  y  tiempo  determinados. 

2.  La  relativa  esterilidad  de  que  a  la  segunda  ensefianza  se  ha  acusado  en  estos 
paises,  proviene  de  la  desnaturalizacidn  de  sus  fines.  De  ensefianza  general  o  pre- 
paratoria  para  la  vida,  se  la  ha  convertido  en  ensefianza  especial  o  preparatoria  para 
las  carreras  universitarias.  Y  como  estos  estudios  superiores  exlgen  para  iniciarlos 
cierta  base  indispensable  de  conocimientos  cientf ficos,  literarios  y  pricticos,  el  colegio 
de  segunda  ensefianza  ha  debido  organizar  su  trabajo  en  armonfa  con  esa  exigencia 
extrafia  a  su  propia  finalidad. 

Que  la  segunda  ensefianza  no  es,  como  su  mismo  nombre  lo  indlca,  mis  que  una 
continuaci6n,  o  para  hablar  con  mds  propiedad,  un  perfeccionamiento  de  la  primera; 
y  que,  en  consecuencia,  el  liceo  no  ea  mis  que  una  escuela  primaria  enaanchada, 
nadie  lo  pone  en  duda;  pero,  no  obstante  de  aceptarse  que  la  escuela  tiene  un  fin 
propio,  como  es  el  de  preparar  al  individuo  para  una  vida  consciente  y  laboriosa, 
cuando  se  trata  del  liceo  no  se  reconoce  ein  vacilaci6n  que  su  fin  principal  consiste 
tambiin  en  preparar  al  individuo  para  una  vida  aniloga,  con  la  diferencia  de  que 
en  este  Ultimo  case  se  persigiie  a  la  vez  el  prop6sito  de  fonnar  al  ciudadano  culto  que 
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va  a  componer  laa  clases  directrices,  o  por  mejor  decir,  loe  elementoe  motores  de  la 
sociedad. 

Se  trata,  pues,  de  funciones  diversas  de  un  mismo  organismo,  que  ee  la  educaci6n^ 
pero  fundones  de  la  misma  especie,  que  sdlo  divergen  en  gradoe.  Son,  en  fin,  dos 
cfrculos,  de  loe  cuales  el  uno  queda  dentro  del  otro.  El  hecho  de  que  el  joven  que 
ha  tenninado  au  segunda  ensefianza  siga  o  no  estudiando  una  carrera  profesional 
dentffica,  no  tiene  por  qu^  influir  hasta  tal  punto  en  la  organiz&ci6n  del  colegio,  que 
lo  obligue  a  subordinaree  por  entero  a  laa  exigencias  de  ^sta;  porque  cuando  ae  va 
tras  el  anhelo  de  proporcionar  una  educaci6n  amplia,  ea  decir,  una  861ida  preparaci6n 
para  la  vida  real,  cualquiera  que  sea  la  actividad  en  que  el  individuo  la  emplee,  las 
miras  profesionales  traspasan  los  llmites  de  esta  labor. 

Si  alguna  mira  profesional  hubiera  de  tener  esa  educaci6n,  ella  no  seria  otra  que  la 
gen6rica  ocupacion  de  hombre  y  ciudadano,  como  factor  tidl  de  la  colectividad  en 
que  ha  de  vivir. 

Subordinar,  pues,  el  liceo  a  la  universidad,  importa  crear  a  aquel  una  situacidn 
absurda;  seria  una  rama  entera  de  la  ensefianza  que  carecerfa  de  fines  propios  y  que 
b61o  tendria  derecho  a  exiatir  a  modo  de  pasadizo  para  otra  de  m^  categorla,  pero 
extrafia  a  ella. 

Oasi  parece  innecesario  para  nuestro  objeto  el  sefialar  las  consecuencias  que  natural- 
mente  fiuyen  de  tal  situaci6n.  Bastard  observar,  a  este  respecto,  que  todo  lo  que 
no  concurra  en  nuestros  colegioe  al  nwyor  aprovechamiento  de  loe  estudios  y  a  la 
aaimilaci6n  mds  perfecta  y  completa  de  loe  ramoe  cientfficoe  y  literarioe  que  Uenan 
BUS  progiamas,  ha  debido  relegarse  a  segundo  tannine,  cuando  no  abandonarse  sin 
piedad,  en  obsequio  a  las  materias  del  plan  concordante  con  los  cursoe  univendtarios. 
Circunstancias  locales  y  caracterfsticas  profesionales  de  indole  especial,  agravan  m&s 
at&n,  en  cada  pais,  las  consecuencias  expresadas. 

Se  impone,  pues,  la  neceeidad  de  reivindicar  para  el  liceo  loe  fines  propios  de  cultura 
general  y  social  que  debe  cumplir;  y  la  renovaci6n  de  sus  planes  de  estudio,  en  el 
sentido  de  adaptarlos  cuanto  sea  podble  a  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  de  hoy,  es  la  pri- 
mera  medida  indispensable. 

^C6mo  se  verificui  esa  adaptacidn?    Es  lo  que  paso  a  contestar. 

3.  El  penaamiento  dominante  en  la  reforma  de  los  estudios  de  la  segunda  ensefianza 
deberd  ser  entre  nosotros  la  mejor  habilitaci6n  del  individuo  para  una  intensa  vida 
de  trabajo  productivo  y  de  acci6n  social.  No  es  que  se  tiate  de  convertir  el  colegio 
secundario  en  una  escuela  t^cnica,  con  miras  hacia  una  profesi6n  determinada,  ni 
siquiera  hacia  un  grupo  de  profesiones,  como  ocurre  hoy  con  las  Uamadas  "'liberales," 
sino  de  proporcionar  al  niflo  los  conocimientos  mds  indispensables  para  poder  consa- 
grarse  despu^  con  provecho  a  cualquier  g6nero  de  ocupaciones  que  representen  un 
factor  de  progreso  econ6mico. 

Y  decimos  lo  anterior,  porque  desde  el  momento  que  la  estructura  social  entera 
descansa  hoy  sobre  una  base  de  esta  especie  y  el  poder  expansivo  de  un  pais  se  mide 
m&B  por  la  intensidad  que  por  la  cantidad  de  la  producci6n,  es  imposible  desenten- 
dene  de  la  importancia  preponderante  de  ese  factor,  y  porque,  ademds,  la  profesi6n 
usual,  la  profesi6n  humana  por  excelencia,  ha  Uegado  a  ser  la  del  trabajo  eficiente  en 
BU  aspecto  econ6mico.  Si  esto  es  una  verdad  en  cualquier  pais  de  nuestro  tiempo, 
Uega  a  ser  un  lugar  demasiado  comdn  en  las  Repdblicas  latinoamericanas,  cuya  raza 
y  cuyo  suelo  apenas  principian  a  entrar  en  el  concierto  de  las  potencias  productoras. 

Pero  no  se  trata  de  formar  solamente  al  hombre  culto  y  laborioso;  tr&tase,  a  la  vez, 
de  fonnar  al  ciudadano  de  una  democracia,  posefdo  sobre  todo  de  un  amplio  concepto 
de  sus  deberes  cfvicos  y  de  sus  deberes  sociales;  y  tr&tase  to&b  atin,  de  formar  al  hom- 
bre y  al  ciudadano  de  naciones  nuevas,  que  ni  siquiera  han  fijado  todavfa  su  defi- 
nitivo  tipo  de  raza  ni  asimilado  todos  los  elementos  de  la  civilizaci6n  contempordnea. 
Coiresponde  tambi^n,  pues,  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria  el  desarrollar  una  poderosa 
labor  de  nacionalidad  y  de  aaimilaci6n  civilizadora. 
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Aparte  de  estos  fines  moRdes  y  ecoii6iiucos,  todavfa  cumple  a  los  liceos  aatiafiacer 
la  miai6n  de  cultuia  cientCfica,  que  ahora  conatituye  su  fin  principal  y  del  que  no 
seiia  podble  ni  conveniente  relevarloa.  Peio  bien  entendido  que  aquellos  oon  los 
fines  propios  de  la  segunda  ensefianza,  los  fines  que  podemos  llamar  primordiales  y 
que  este  tiltimo  que  se  refiere  a  la  cultura  cientifica,  no  vlene  a  ser  ya  mia  que  un 
fin  complementario  o  secundario,  si  asf  se  prefiere  denominarlo. 

Esta  labor  clentffica  es  la  que  est&  destinada  a  establecer  la  continuidad  de  la  en* 
sefianza,  desde  el  grado  secundario  al  grado  sui>erior  o  univeraitario.  Y  c<xno  cod- 
tinuidad  no  significa  dependenda,  sino  relaci6n  o  engranaje,  en  nada  se  perturba  ni 
deprime  la  independencta  que  para  los  fines  de  la  enaefianza  secundaria  hcanos  re* 
clamado,  en  frente  de  los  estudios  superiores. 

A  prlmera  vista  parece  un  tanto  dilfcil  de  conciliar  los  fines  morales  y  piicticos  de 
la  segunda  enaefianza  con  el  fin  cientifico  complementario  que  le  hemoe  sefialado. 
Sin  embargo,  ello  es  senciUo  y  hacedero.  S61o  consiste  en  dividir  el  curao  completo 
de  las  humanidades,  como  se  deeigna  al  conjunto  de  los  estudios  secundarios,  en  dos 
^'ciclos"  sucesivos,  uno  de  cuatro  y  otro  de  dos  afios,  por  ejemplo.  Y  digo,  por  ejem- 
plo,  porqu6  el  n<imero  de  afios  que  deba  durar  la  segunda  enaefianza  depende  de  lo 
que  haya  durado  la  prlmera.  Hablo,  a  lo  menos,  por  lo  que  toca  a  Chile,  al  men- 
cionar  el  cuno  de  seis  afios. 

El  primer  ciclo  de  cuatro  afios  serfa  el  llamado  a  realizar  los  fines  propios  de  la 
segunda  enaefianza;  miraria,  por  consiguiente,  hacia  las  piofesiones  econ6micaB,  hacia 
la  formaci6n  moral  y  el  completo  desarrollo  flsico  del  educando;  aspirarla,  en  suma, 
a  formar  al  hombre  comtin,  al  ciudadano  culto  y  active,  al  individuo  eficiente  como 
factor  social.  £1  aegundo  ciclo  de  dos  afios  se  orientarfa  hacia  la  cultura  cientifica, 
en  coneordaocia  con  las  exigencias  mfnimas  de  la  iniciaci6n  de  los  estudios  univer- 
sitarlos;  tendrfa  por  principal  objeto  el  trabajo  Individual  de  gabinete  o  biblioteca  y 
el  aguzamiento  de  laa  facultades  de  observaci6n  y  ezperimentaci6n;  serviria,  adem^ 
a  aquellos  j6vene8,  en  esta  parte  del  mundo  todavia  muy  raios,  que  sin  mira  utilitaria 
alguna,  por  mera  afici6n,  quiaieran  enaanchar  o  perfeccionar  tales  o  caules  conoci- 
mientos. 

La  forma  de  dar  la  enaefianza  serfa  muy  diveraa  en  uno  y  otro  ciclo:  en  el  prlmeio 
esenclalmente  prdctica  y  en  el  seguodo  esencialmente  dentffica  y  experimental. 

No  parece  del  caao  indicar  el  contenido  de  los  programaa  de  estudio,  ni  el  plan 
detallado  que  convendrfa  seguir;  porque,  no  depende  la  eficienda  de  esta  enaefianza 
tanto  de  los  ramos  o  materias  que  abarque  como  del  eapiritu  con  que  ae  enaefie  y  del 
m6todo  que  se  emplee.  Adem^,  laa  aaignaturaa  o  ramos  de  eatudio  aon  loa  miamos 
en  casi  todos  loa  paiaea  cultoa;  aolo  au  deaarroUo  varfa  aegiin  laa  tendenciaa  dominantes 
en  su  organizaci6n  docente. 

Para  facUitar  m&a  adn  el  engranaje  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  con  la  auperlor, 
bien  podrfa  dividtrae  el  aegimdo  ciclo  en  doa  aeccionea,  en  concordancia  con  loa  dos 
tipoa  generalee  de  orgamzaci6n  mental:  una  Secci6n  de  Matem&tlcaa  y  Ciendaa 
Naturalea  y  otra  de  Filosoffa  y  Ciendas  Sociales.  Mda  fadlidadea  se  ofrecerfan  tambl^n 
al  estudiante  y  mds  eficacia  se  lograrfa  a  la  vez  en  los  estudios,  si  a  lo  largo  de  ambos 
ciclos  se  agregaran,  al  lado  de  los  ramos  de  curao  obligatorio,  otroe  ramos  de  coricter 
optativo  0  elective,  que  darfan  a  la  ensefianza  una  marcada  tendencia  vocacional. 

Lo  esencial,  sin  embargo,  es  dejar  establecido  que  la  diviaidn  propueata  ea  perfec- 
tamente  realizable  y  que  ella  ea,  ai  no  el  finico,  a  lo  menoa  el  medio  mis  acertado  de 
conciliar  los  fines  propios  de  la  segunda  ensefianza  con  aua  finea  complementarios  de 
preparaci6n  para  cursar  las  diversas  especiaUdades  del  grado  superior. 

Las  consideradones  anteriores  parecen  sufidentes  para  servir  de  fundamento  a  las 
siguientee  conclusiones: 

CONCLU8I0NB8. 

1.  La  cuesti6n  de  los  fines  primordiales  y  de  los  fines  secundarios  o  complementarios 
de  la  ensefianza  media,  tiene  en  los  pafses  latinoamericanos  una  importancia  mis  que 
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tunica:  econdmica,  social  y  politica,  porque  ae  relaciona  fntimamente  con  las  ialtas 
m&s  comunes  de  su  organizaci6n  como  colectividades  civilizadas. 

2.  Los  colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza  tienen  fines  propios  e  independientes  de  la 
ensefianza  superior  y  no  hay  ras6n  alguna  sufidente  para  mantenerloe  subordinados  a 
€6ta  dltima,  sino  es  en  orden  a  la  contintiidad  gradual  de  los  estadios. 

8.  Los  fines  propios  o  primordiales  de  la  segimda  ensefianza  conaisten  en  la  prepara- 
ci6n  de  la  juventud  para  una  eficiente  acci6n  econi6mica  y  cfvica,  dentro  de  su  respec- 
tiva  colectividad,  preparaci6n  que,  sin  revestir  car&cter  tecnoldgico  de  ningiina 
especie,  conduzca  a  quienes  la  adquieran  hacia  las  actividades  Utiles  individual  y 
flocialmente. 

4.  Los  fines  secundarios  o  complementarios  de  la  segiinda  ensefianza  dicen  relaci6n 
con  la  cultura  cientffica  de  los  educandos,  en  la  medida  y  forma  que  ella  sea  necesaria 
para  el  engranaje  o  correladdn  de  esta  rama  de  estudios  con  la  unlversitazia  o  superior. 

6r  £1  medio  mds  recomendable  para  conciliar  y  fundir  en  un  solo  cueipo  de  estudios 
eetas  dos  funciones  del  colegio  de  segunda  ensefianza— la  una  que  se  dirige  hacia  la 
vida  econ6mica  y  politica  y  la  otra  que  se  refiere  a  la  cultura  cientifica— es  la  divlsi6n 
de  sus  ctiisos  en  dos  ciclos:  uno  que  podrla  durar  cuatro  afios  y  que  ser(a  el  destinado 
a  la  preparaci6n  del  individuo  eficiente  desde  el  punto  de  vista  econ6mico  y  cf  vice,  y 
otro,  que  podrfa  durar  dos  afios,  y  que  serfa  el  destinado  a  dejar  al  estudiante  en  apti- 
tudes para  iniciar  cursos  superiores  o  universitarios.  Este  dltimo  podria  sin  incon- 
veniente  y  atin  con  ventaja,  subdividirse  o  bifurcarse  en  dos  secciones,  en  las  que 
X>odr(an  agruparse  los  ramoe  de  las  ciencias  exactas  por  un  lado  y  los  de  las  ciencias 
sodales  por  otro. 

6.  Ramos  eepedales  de  caricter  elective  u  optative,  diatribufdos  a  lo  laigo  de  todoe 
los  estudios,  darfan  m^  eficienda  a  la  acci6n  educativa  del  colegio,  estimulando  la 
aptitud  vocacional. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  two  papers  remaining  on  my  desk  which 
are  included  in  the  program  for  to-day.  The  paper  by  Dr.  Gallegos  is, 
however,  an  address  not  prepared  primarily  for  this  audience,  as  it  is 
marked  ''to  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Faculties. '^  Unless 
there  is  objection,  this  might  follow  the  coiurse  of  being  read  by  title, 
as  the  hour  is  late,  and  that  would  make  it  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Perhaps  the  same  course  may  be  taken  with  the  paper  by  Dr. 
George  B.  Winton,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  who  has  been  imable  to 
attend  our  meetings.  Without  objection  these  two  papers  wiU  be 
read  by  title  and  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 


AMERICAN  DIPLOMAS  ABROAD. 

By  FELIPE  GALLEGOS, 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Dental  Surgery ^  Coeta  Rica,  Central  America, 

The  Pan  American  congreBB  should  have  for  an  object  not  only  scientific  research,  but 
the  opportunity  for  acquaintance  and  conference  of  the  dentists  of  the  three  Americas. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  United  States  has  given  to  the  world  a  larger  number  of 
dentists  than  any  other  country.  All  over  the  world  the  reputation  of  the  American 
dentist  has  been  high.    Will  this  continue  to  be  so? 

There  are  many  coimtries  in  Central  and  South  America  where  dentistry  is  not 
taught;  but  as  laws  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  dentistry  are  becoming  more  rigid, 
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persons  wishing  to  learn  and  practice  dentistry  have  to  go  to  the  United  States  or  to 
England  to  get  their  professional  education.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
the  high  standard  requirements  adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties  on  one  hand,  and  the  strict  examinations  of  the  State  dental  boards  on  the 
other,  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  unworthy  to  practice  in  the  United  States. 
And  so,  the  remedy  for  which  I  ask  is  not  for  conditions  in  the  United  States,  but  for 
thoee  in  Central  and  South  America  and  for  the  world  at  large. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  no  other  dental  coU^^es  in  the  United  States 
than  the  State  colleges,  or  those  that  have  endowment  funds  large  enough  to  make 
them  independent  institutions  and  important  centers  of  learning.    I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  laws  of  the  United  States  permit  low-standard  colleges  to  exist  there; 
and  worse,  those  so-called  night  or  correspondence  schools  of  dentistry — ^institutions 
that  offer  degrees  in  a  short  term.    Quack  dentists  with  very  little  practice  often  start 
these  low-grade  colleges  and  send  abroad  a  flattering  prospectus  offering  all  kind  of  in- 
ducements to  become  a  D.  D.  S.  in  a  few  months  and  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  with 
a  few  dollars  more  for  a  gold-lettered  diploma — a  very  pretty  thing,  indeed,  full  of 
birds  and  flowers — and  an  honorary  membership  in  some  mythical  association.    Of 
course,  their  products  are  not  intended  for  the  United  States  but  for  exportation — to 
the  far  south.    The  thing  works  so  well  that  the  college  has  a  public  notary  who 
certifies  that  the  signature  on  the  diploma  is  legitimate,  and  the  one  that  is  used  by 
dean  and  professor.  Doctor  Cheap-Jones.    Then  also  the  local  authority  certifies  that 
the  college  exists  in  such  city  and  State.    Armed  with  such  diplomas  the  one-seoaon 
doctors  are  ready  to  fiy  all  over  the  world  with  an  American  diploma  duly  identified 
by  the  United  States  authorities. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  can  do  anything  to 
stop  the  evil  practice.    I  suppose  that  legislation  ought  to  be  enforced  to  regulate 
those  centers  in  which  biuiness  is  first  and  science  last.    If  it  can  not  be  stopped,  at 
least  I  suggest  that  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  taking  the  matter 
in  hand,  might  send  through  the  American  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  a  note  to  each 
and  every  one  of  the  Governments  of  Central  and  South  America  giving  a  list  of  aU 
the  standard  dental  colleges;  also  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  etc.    Perhaps  that  would  be  a 
deathblow  to  the  disgraceful  institutions  which  could  no  longer  export  their  products. 
The  communication,  having  been  published,  would  also  furnish  to  young  men  a  list 
of  standard  colleges  from  which  to  select  their  alma  mater,  and  would  also  be  a  warning 
to  the  public  in  general.    Finally,  the  list  would  be  a  kind  of  test  stone  should  any 
such  quack  diplomas  be  presented  for  recognition. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TEACHERS  BETWEEN  MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  G.  B.  WINTON, 
VanderbUt  University, 

Perhaps  no  two  peoples  in  the  world  who  are  so  near  together  are  as  little  acquainted 
as  are  those  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  This  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  when 
it  is  considered  that  they  are  separated  by  no  physical  barrier,  that  their  political 
institutions  are  similar,  that  their  products  are  reciprocal,  and  that  for  70  years  they 
have  been  at  peace  with  each  other. 

What  can  explain  so  anomalous  a  situation?  I  make  no  formal  attempt  to  do  this, 
only  noting  in  passing  two  facts:  First,  that  each  of  these  peoples  has  been  much  pre- 
occupied with  its  own  affairs,  the  development  of  its  institutions  and  of  its  natural 
resources;  and,  second,  that  the  barrier  of  language  has  been  a  serious  one.  Inade- 
quate means  of  transportation  furnished  till  recently  a  third  obstacle.    My  concern, 
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however,  is  not  so  much  with  accounting  for  as  with  seeking  to  obviate  this  undesira- 
ble estrangement.  In  recent  years  the  whole  world  is  drawing  together.  Amicable 
relations  between  different  peoples  are  coming  to  be  the  rule.  There  are  a  thousand 
reasons  why  the  several  nations  of  the  two  Americas  should  be  on  good  terms  with 
each  other.  The  interests  which  they  have  in  common  are  far  more  numerous  and 
important  than  those  which  they  do  not  mutually  share. 

And  if  in  general  it  is  to  be  desired  that  nations  shall  be  acquainted,  reasons  still  • 
more  numerous  and  uigent  present  themselves  for  the  drawing  together  of  those  that 
lie  side  by  side.  If  peoples  near  together  can  not  become  friends,  those  that  are 
widely  separated  will  find  it  all  the  more  difficult.  As  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  there  are  many  considerations  besides  mere  proximity  which  urge 
the  promotion  of  friendship.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  is  that  each  of  these 
coimtries  is  prepared  to  supply  the  other  with  numerous  products,  natural  and  man- 
ufactured, which  can  not  so  readily  be  had  at  home.  Mexico  needs  the  machinery, 
the  dry  goods,  shoes,  furniture,  drugs,  paper,  steel,  railway  cars,  farm  implements, 
etc.,  of  the  United  States,  while  this  coimtry  will  supply  an  insatiable  market  for 
the  live  stock,  hides,  ixtle,  silver,  copper,  rubber,  coffee,  vanilla,  chocolate,  chicle, 
fruits,  and  spices,  with  which  Mexico  overflows.  Commercial  relations  between  the 
two  nations  will  thus  prove  largely  reciprocal,  and  these  relations  depend  much 
upon  the  development  of  contact  and  good  will  between  the  two  peoples. 

There  are  assets  of  a  moral  kind,  also,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  international  exchange.  It  is  evident  at  once  that  in  some  par- 
ticulars the  people  of  the  United  States  have  more  rapidly  solved  the  problems  of 
seli-govemment  than  has  been  possible  to  Mexico.  Due  to  this  the  northern  nation 
has  made  advances  in  the  task  of  educating  the  whole  people  and  in  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  living  which  may  well  serve  as  example  and  stimulus  to  its  neighbor  on  the 
south.  Yet  in  artistic  feeling,  in  the  rich  inheritances  of  an  ancient  civilization,  the 
fine  art  of  social  converse,  not  to  mention  other  phases  of  her  national  life,  Mexico 
has  her  own  capital.    She  is  prepared  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  will  more  rapidly  promote  the  better  kind  of  inter- 
national acquaintance  than  frequent  exchanges  between  the  teachers  and  students 
of  the  two  countries.  Let  teachers  and  students  go  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico, 
and  let  them  come  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  It  is  these  people  of  the  col- 
lege halls  who  will  see  most,  understand  best,  and  transmit  most  justly  the  results  of 
their  observations.  They  are  used  to  the  atmosphere  of  truth  and  of  freedom.  They 
will  lack  neither  frankness  not  s>inpathy.  And  having  acquired  information  and 
insight  they  are  better  situated  than  any  others  to  convey  these  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  students  for  their  part  are  the  predestined  leaders  of  their  generation. 
That  they  are  pursuing  advanced  studies  marks  them  as  young  people  of  force  and 
initiative,  and  their  native  forcefulness  will  be  augmented  by  these  same  studies. 
They  are  sure,  therefore,  the  majority  of  them,  to  reach  when  mature  positions  of  spe- 
cial advantage  and  influence  among  their  fellows.  Their  views  and  their  opinions 
will  be  of  weight. 

As  for  the  teachers,  they  have  the  youth  of  the  country  in  their  hands.  They 
will  make  the  coming  generation.  Whatever  it  becomes,  it  will  largely  be  their 
work.  If  Mexican  teachers  are  friends  of  the  United  States,  informed  as  to  what  is 
best  in  our  life  and  sympathetic  with  our  national  ideals,  nothing  is  surer  than  that 
the  next  generation  of  Mexican  men  and  women  will  inherit  those  favorable  concepts. 
If,  likewise,  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  once  inform  themselves  concerning 
Mexico,  that  land  of  enchantment  and  of  beauty,  if  only  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  Mexican  people,  and  learn  the  story  of  their  gallant  struggle  for  liberty, 
self-government  and  progress,  if  they  acquire  and  use  the  melodious  language  of 
Cervantes  and  Calder6n,  their  students  can  not  fail  to  grow  up  with  a  sense  of  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  their  nearest  neighbors  and  for  the  beautiful  country  which  is  their 
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home.    Has  this  situation  yet  been  realized?    Do  the  teachers  of  either   coimtr^- 
really  know  the  other?    Are  the  young  people  being  trained  in  a  temper  of  mutual 
regard  and  kindness?    To  all  these  questions  there  is  but  one  reply,  a  sad  negative. 
A  little  exchange  there  has  been  in  the  past.    A  few  x>edagogues  have  crossed   the 
dividing  line  and  later  returned  with  a  new  esteem  for  their  neighbors.     But  the 
movement  has  been  individualistic  and  almost  insignificant.    Within  very  recent 
«  months  the  new  Constututionalist  Government  of  Mexico  has  sent  several  scores  d 
teachers  to  the  United  States  for  a  brief  period  of  study  and  observation.    It  is  said 
that  this  will  continue  to  be  a  policy  of  that  Government.    It  is  one  to  be  applauded, 
and  it  should  be  reciprocated  by  similar  official  action  on  the  part  of  the  northern 
Republic. 

With  these  words  by  way  of  introduction,  my  purpose  is  in  this  paper,  first,  to  outline 
briefly  certain  advantages  that  I  believe  would  flow  from  a  general  interchan^ 
of  teachers — and  students  also,  though  I  am*  primarily  concerned  with  teachers — 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  some  means 
of  making  possible  and  practicable  that  interchange. 

I.  Subdividing  again  under  the  first  of  these  topics,  I  ehall  mention,  first,  the  general 
advantages  to  be  expected,  and,  secondly,  those  personal  to  the  teachers  themselves. 

1.  (a)  Of  general  advantages,  that  which  comes  at  once  to  the  foreground  iB  the 
promotion  of  language  study.  In  Mexico  English  should  be  studied,  in  the  United 
States,  Spanish.  Teachers  who  go  from  one  of  these  countries  to  the  other  will  them- 
selves be  forced  to  make  a  new  and  thorough  study  of  the  language  of  that  country. 
Their  presence  there  in  an  institution  of  learning  will  arouse  interest  in  and  promote 
the  study  of  their  own  tongue.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  two  languages  will  be 
far  more  widely  diffused  than  now.  This  is  so  inevitable  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
urge  the  point.  These  two  languages  have  as  much  of  cultural  value  as  any  others 
of  the  modem  languages;  hence  the  study  of  them  might  well  be  an  end  in  itself. 
But  such  study  will  have  also  a  special  practical  value  so  soon  as  any  general  inter- 
change of  teachers  and  pupils  between  the  two  countries  becomes  effective. 

(6)  The  immediate  result  of  an  increase  in  the  common  knowledge  of  the  national 
languages  will  be  an  extension  of  the  commercial  and  social  relations  between  the 
two  peoples.    The  principal  reason  why  commercial  intercourse  is  not  more  extended 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  not  lack  of  proper  transportation  facilities, 
not  the  want  of  adequate  banking  arrangements,  not  the  difference  in  modes  of  doing 
business  as  to  credits,  profits,  etc.,  but  always,  and  far  outweighing  all  these,  the 
barrier  of  language.    There  are  more  Mexicans  who  know  English  than  there  are 
Americans  who  know  Spanish.    But  they  are  not  many  at  best.    If  a  merchant  in 
either  country  should  wish  to  open  up  trade  relations  with  one  in  the  other,  or  if 
an  individual  should  wish  to  make  an  order  for  goods,  the  first  and  chief  obstacle 
in  his  way  is  this  same  matter  of  the  language.    He  can  not  read  the  circulars,  adver- 
tisements, and  catalogues  of  the  house  with  which  he  would  deal.    He  can  not  write 
them  a  letter  that  would  be  intelligible^  or  read  their  reply  to  one  written  for  him. 
The  difficulty  is  so  immense  that  in  far  too  many  cases  he  simply  surrenders  to  it, 
and  gives  up  the  idea  altogether.    All  the  other  difficulties  would  adjust  themselves 
if  this  were  removed.    The  means  of  transportation  would  develop,  banking  focili- 
ties  would  be  provided,  and  methods  of  business  would  be  harmonized.    But  so 
long  as  Mexican  and  American  must  say,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  ''I  shall  be  unto 
him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian ;  and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  unto  me," 
how  can  any  of  these  desired  improvements  be  promoted?    Spanish  should  at  once 
become  a  required  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  English  id 
those  of  Mexico. 

Social  intercourse  is,  of  course,  quite  as  dependent  on  a  knowledge  of  language  as  is 
is  commerce.  More  people  would  travel  if  they  could  make  themselves  understood 
and  thus  get  about  more  easily.    And  if  there  were  more  of  travel  and  of  friendly 
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vlaitiiig  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries,  there  would  inevitably  be  more  of 
mutual  respect  and  esteem.  Social  intercourse  and  business  intercourse  would  blend, 
and  each  would  promote  the  other. 

(c)  In  the  same  way,  this  augmented  intercourse  and  contact  between  the  two 
peoples  would  infallibly  steady  and  confirm  peaceful  political  relations  between 
them.  It  would  be  alike  a  calamity  and  a  diflgrace  if  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
were  to  go  to  war.  They  are  neighbors  and  have  long  been  friends.  Both  are  Repub- 
lics, working  out  each  in  its  own  way  the  common  problems  of  self-government  and 
national  well-being.  On  neither  side  is  there  auy  desire  for  aggression.  Should  such 
aggression  at  any  time  be  urged  and  promoted  by  small  and  interested  groups  of  citi- 
zens, there  should  be  so  wide  and  intelligent  an  ^preciation  for  the  neighbor  nation 
on  the  part  of  the  citizenship  in  general  that  such  evil  designs  shall  be  at  once  brought 
to  naught.  For  that  nothing  ia  really  needed  but  a  better  acquaintance.  When 
these  two  great  peoples  come  really  to  know  each  other,  they  will  not  fight.  One 
ventures  this  prophecy  with  a  sense  of  firm  security.  There  is  too  much  that  is  noble 
and  good  in  each,  the  ideals  cherished  and  the  ends  sought  in  both  are  too  nearly  iden- 
ical,  for  the  thing  ever  to  come  to  pass,  except  purely  on  the  basis  of  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding. 

If  therefore,  it  can  be  thus  plainly  and  logically  shown  that  an  interchange  of  pro- 
fessors will  lead  to  guaranteeing  good  relations  between  these  two  great  nations,  such 
an  exchange  may  properly  be  urged,  and  it  may  even  be  promoted  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments as  a  proper  political  and  diplomatic  enterprise. 

2.  Coming  now  to  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  teachers  themselves,  one 
finds  himself  beset  by  a  multitude  of  them.  As  a  humble  representative  of  that 
group  of  public  servants,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  idealize,  to  give  wings  to  his  fancy. 
If  these  things  never  come  to  pass,  that  will  be  for  us  teachers  only  one  more  of  those 
numerous  disappointments  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  But  in  any  event,  the 
dream  is  a  true  one,  though  it  be  never  realized. 

(a)  First  of  all  is  the  thought  of  recreation  through  travel  and  observation .  As  I  have 
intimated  above,  while  many  people  travel  abroad,  and  teachers  do  so  but  little,  it  is 
yet  the  teachers  who  when  they  do  travel  get  the  most  out  of  it.  They  are  trained 
observers.  Kocks  and  trees,  hills  and  flowers,  speak  to  them.  Methods  of  farming, 
types  of  buildings,  the  dress  and  habits  of  people,  the  products,  natural  and  artificial, 
of  any  section — all  this  has  a  language  for  them.  Their  human  sympathies  have  been 
broadened.  Nihil  humanum  alienum  has  become  their  motto.  In  their  books  they 
have  companied  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Their  studies  have  made  them 
live  over  again  the  struggles  of  other  peoples  to  be  free.  Their  spirits  are  alert,  ready. 
Freedom  from  the  four  walls  of  the  schoolroom  fills  them  with  youthftd  fire.  They 
breathe  in  vigor  and  inspiration  with  every  breath.  Will  they  not  profit  by  travel, 
by  social  contact,  by  conversation,  by  observation,  by  change  of  scene?    Who  more? 

(b)  Again,  they  will  secure  a  very  practical,  even  a  professional,  advantage  through 
the  real  mastery  of  English  or  of  Spanish.  It  is  not  sufiicient  to  cull  laboriously  from  a 
textbook  enough  of  either  of  these  great  languages  to  read  its  literature  or  to  instruct  in 
it  a  halting  class  of  beginners.  That  is  not  to  know  Spanish,  to  master  English.  But 
when  one  lives  with  a  nation's  speech,  hears  it  all  day,  dreams  it  by  night,  is  washed 
by  its  insistent  tides,  bathes  in  its  depths,  absorbs  its  flavor,  tastes  its  idioms,  laughs 
at  its  absurdities  (all  languages  have  them)  for  a  whole  year,  or  for  two  years  together, 
the  language  will  never  be  the  same  to  him  again.  He  feels  that  now  he  is  at  least 
beginning  to  know  it.  It  has  become  a  part  of  him.  If  he  teaches  it  again,  his  work 
will  never  be  dry  or  dull  or  perfunctory.  He  will  be  conscious  always  that  he  is 
handling  a  living  thing. 

(e)  He  would  be  but  a  poor  sort  of  a  pedagogue  and  not  much  of  a  patriot  who  would 
insist  that  the  schools  and  the  mode  of  teaching  of  his  own  conntry  are  the  best  possi* 
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ble,  that  they  can  not  be  improved.  TMs  is  not  a  sin  of  the  average  teaclier.  H 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  relentless  critic.  He  analyzes  evertMng.  He  examixies  liim 
self,  and  not  unfrequently  dissects  his  neighbor,  with  merciless  minuteness.  J I 
changes  textbooks;  he  alters  methods;  he  tries  experiments.  He  is  ever  leaminj 
and  never  content.  Therefore,  when  he  goes  to  another  country  he  will  be  husj 
studying,  comparing,  criticizing,  appropriating.  If  he  finds  there  a  school  system 
scholastic  methods,  ideals,  standards,  modes  of  teaching,  discipline,  etc.,  differin| 
from  those  of  his  own  country,  he  will  set  to  work  to  appraise  them.  If  they  appeal 
to  him  as  better  than  his  own,  he  wUl  seek  to  adopt  tJiem.  In  this  way  the  school 
sytem  of  one  country  will  be  corrected  and  modified  by  that  of  another.  As  the 
wisdom  of  all  is  greater  than  the  wisdom  of  any,  this  process  is  sure  to  result  in  the 
improvement  of  both  systems.  Pedagogy,  as  an  appUed  science,  at  least,  has  not  yet 
reached  a  state  of  perfection.  None  of  us  are  so  foolish  as  to  fancy  that  no  improve- 
ments in  our  schools  are  any  longer  possible. 

(d)  This  development  of  national  school  systems  by  contact  and  comparison  with 
other  such  systems,  through  the  international  exchange  of  intelligent  scholastic 
leaders,  will  constitute  an  element  of  strength  for  the  schools  and  for  their  teachers. 
They  will  thus  become  a  point  of  contact  for  one  nation  with  another.    Neither  politics 
nor  commerce,  being,  as  they  are,  essentially  selfish  in  motive,  nor  both  of  them 
together,  should  be  allowed  to  set  the  type  of  the  mutual  relations  between  neigh- 
boring nations.    Let  there  be  brought  in  rather  the  just,  the  broad,  the  altruistic 
atmosphere  of  the  academic  circles.    This  will  be  good  for  the  nations  and  will  be 
good  for  the  schools.    In  particular  it  will  strengthen  the  position  of  the  teacher  in 
society,  and  give  weight  to  his  opinions  on  .matters  outside  the  schoolroom. 

II.  I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  practical,  that  is  to  say,  the  economic,  side  of  this 
subject.  The  pedagogue  is  proverbially  poor.  If  he  voyages  to  other  countries  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  stay,  some  provision  must  be  made  to  meet  the  expense.  Here, 
as  in  other  branches  of  our  subject,  it  is  easy  to  give  wings  to  fancy.  Idealistic  plans 
may  be  laid  out  by  the  most  impecunious.    Let  us  see. 

1.  There  is  language  teaching,  first.    Spanish  and  English  alike  ought  to  be  taught 
by  "natives."    There  is  no  other  sure  way  of  conveying  a  correct  accent.    Spanish 
is  increasingly  popular  in  the  United  States  and  English  in  Mexico.    The  demand 
for  these  courses  will  increase  and  not  diminish.    They  will  cease  to  be  confined  to 
colleges  and  become  a  part  of  the  work  of  high  schools  and  even  of  grade  schools. 
Now,  why  should  it  not  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception  to  secure  Mexican  teachers 
of  Spanish  in  the  United  States,  and  American  teachers  of  English  in  Mexico?    On 
the  basis  of  a  three  years'  contract,  many  teachers,  unmarried  teachers,  especially, 
could  venture  to  meet  themselves  the  expense  of  travel,  even  out  of  the  none  too 
liberal  salaries  now  set  apart  for  these  departments.    The  Federal  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, or  the  educational  departments  of  the  separate  States,  might,  in  each  country, 
lend  their  services  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  arrangements  of  this  kind.    Teachen 
desiring  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  foreign  tour  could  then  roister,  have  their 
qualifications  certified,  and  be  placed  in  correspondence  with  the  institutions  desir- 
ing instructors. 

2.  In  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States  there  are  expert  instructors  in  certain 
special  branches  outside  the  realm  of  language  study.  Courses  of  lectuifes  by  such 
specialists  might  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  foundations  which  already  exist  ia  many 
institutions  for  such  courses.  Temporary  appointment  to  adjunct  professorships  or 
as  departmental  lecturers  would  open  the  way  for  visits  that  might  prove  of  tran- 
scendent importance,  both  to  the  institution  and  its  students  and  to  the  via  ting 
teacher.  In  many  instances  it  might  well  be  possible  for  these  arrangements  to  be 
made  reciprocal  between  institutions  in  the  different  countries. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  teachers  on  leave  might,  for  a  small  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  their  stipend,  arrange  to  spend  their  time  where  they  could  give  courses  in 
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their  special  department  of  work.  It  would  seem  that  in  history,  mineralogy,  geology, 
biology,  sociology  and  economics,  as  well  as  in  the  modem  languages  already  men- 
tioned, the  teachers  of  Mexico  might  well  spend  their  rest  time  in  the  United  States, 
and  those  of  this  country  in  Mexico.  They  could  thus  combine  business  and  pleasure. 
The  institutions  encouraging  such  visits  by  supporting  their  teachers  when  absent 
^would  secure  their  returns  in  their  increased  efficiency  and  in  the  advertising  which 
the  institutions  themselves  would  get  through  the  scholarly  labors  of  their  repre- 
sentatives Qfld  their  own  generosity  in  making  possible  these  wider  activities. 

4.  Finally,  in  these  days  of  liberal  contributions  to  all  kinds  of  educational  and 
philanthropic  enterprises,  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  some  individual  or  cor- 
poration will  be  found  who  will  promote  this  international  exchange  of  teachers  by 
eetablishing  special  endowments?  Could  not  even  the  Governments  well  afford  to 
make  appropriations  for  such  exchange  professorships?  It  seems  to  this  writer  that 
the  advantages  to  accrue  from  promoting  so  worthy  a  cause  are  sufficiently  manifest 
and  sufficiently  inevitable  to  forestall  any  justified  criticism  of  such  appropriations. 
As  for  the  private  and  special  endowments,  it  nu&y  be  remarked  that  while  so  much 
of  interest  is  being  shown  and  so  much  of  money  is  being  expended  in  the  effort  to 
promote  international  peace,  it  would  seem  that  a  measure  to  that  end  so  simple  and 
80  practical  as  this  would  not  continue  to  be  overlooked. 

Adjournment. 
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SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  10  OF  SECTION  IV. 

Pan  Abcebican  Union, 
Monday  afternoon,  January  S,  1916. 

Honorary  Chairman,  His  Excellency  The  Minister  from  Costa 
Rica,  Manuel  Castro  Quesada. 

Chairman,  Albert  A.  Snowden. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman, 
who  announced  the  following  program: 

Special  schools  of  secondary  grade:  raison  d'dtre;  character  and 
method  of  instruction: 

Conunercial  High  School,  by  William  Fairley. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Edward  L.  Wertheim. 

Cooperation,  by  William  Jennings  Bryan. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  COMMERCIAL  mCH  SCHOOL. 

By  WILLIAM  FAIRLEY, 
Principal^  Commercial  High  School^  BrooHyn,  N.  Y, 

I.  The  Place  of  Commercial  Education. 

The  most  striking  recent  development  in  public  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  that  in  the  department  of  training  for  commercial  work. 

II.  Reasons  for  this. 

This  development  has  two  causes;  arising,  first,  from  the  demand  in  behalf  of  that 
vast  number  of  our  secondary  students  who  can  not  go  to  college  for  a  training  which 
shall  fit  them  for  practical  business  life;  and  secondly,  from  the  demand  of  business 
men  for  young  people  in  their  offices  and  stores  who  have  learned  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  the  fundamental  business  operations. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  the  self-made,  prosperous  business  man 
declared  that  he  wanted  the  boy  unspoiled  by  high  school  or  college;  when  he  said 
that  the  best  years  for  learning  a  business  were  those  which  immediately  follow  the 
grammar  school  age.  But  competition  is  keener  now,  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
raw  boy  are  fewer  for  that  reason.  He  must  compete  not  with  a  generation  on  a  level 
with  himself;  but  with  the  older  men  who  have  won  their  way  and  are  past  masters  in 
business.  And  the  veteran  business  man  has  been  forced  by  the  excellence  of  the 
work  done  in  our  commercial  schools  to  recognize  that  their  product  furnishes  him 
with  young  helpers  who  are  more  serviceable  than  the  untrained  child  of  14 
can  be.  The  result  is  that  every  first-class  commercial  school  is  called  upon  by  the 
world  of  trade  for  a  far  greater  number  of  graduates  than  it  can  possibly  turn  out. 
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III.  P&OFOBnON  OP  COMMSBCIAL  StUDXNTS. 

The  report  of  the  CommiaBioner  of  Education  for  1913-14  shows  the  following  ratio 
of  commercial  pupils  to  entire  secondary  enrollment: 


North  Attamtio  DlyJslon 
North  Cmtnl  Dlvfakm. 
Soath  AtlanOe  Dtrfakm 
Soath  GoDtral  DIvlBion. 

WflBtam  Division 

New  Yorlr  City  (1914).. 


Total 
onroU- 
ment. 


876,379 
493,015 

86,734 
138,068 
186,703 

66,696 


Gomnior* 

dal 

aurall- 

mont. 


83,116 

48,367 
6,543 
5,588 

18,787 

19,r 


Pot 
cont. 


10 
8 
4 

14 


These  figures  ahow  very  clearly  that  commercial  education  is  in  demand  very 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  business  activity  of  the  several  sections.  New  York  City 
naturaUy  leads. 

IV.  Public  Ybbsus  Pbivatb  Commbrcial  Schools. 

The  private  business  school  has  its  own  deserved  place  and  mission.  It  is  for  those 
who  can  not  possibly  spare  the  longer  time  required  by  the  public  high  school.  Its 
work,  extending  ordinarily  over  a  period  of  six  months,  and  seldom  over  more  than  a 
year,  is  nanowly  technical,  and  likely  to  be  efficient  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  necessarOy 
lacks  foundation  and  breadth,  as  compared  with  the  course  of  the  public  school.  The 
latter  holds  its  pupil  (unless  he  drops  out,  as  too  many  do)  for  a  minimum  of  two  years ; 
oftener  for  three;  and  in  the  best  schools,  for  four  years.  And  it  aims  to  give  him,  in 
addition  to  a  solid  grounding  in  the  essentials  of  businesB  procedure,  some  broad  prepa- 
ration for  citizenship  and  for  a  profiting  by  the  best  things  in  life. 

V.   GOMMERCIAL  DbPARTICBNTB  AND  SpECIAUZBD  ScHOOLB. 

Commercial  work  in  public  schools  started  as  a  mere  elective  among  other  courses. 
As  the  work  expanded  it  was  at  first  organized  into  a  special  department  of  the  general 
school;  and  the  latest  development  has  been  that  of  the  school  devoted  wholly  to 
commercial  training.  Of  course  the  special  commercial  school  is  possible  only  in 
larger  cities.    But  where  it  is  possible  it  is  highly  desirable. 

This  is  so  for  a  rather  unflattering  reason.  That  reason  is  a  popular  disesteem  of  com- 
mercial courses.  Even  if  a  boy  has  no  hope  or  wish  to  go  to  college  it  is  often  deemed 
more  respectable  to  take  a  general  course  than  a  commercial  one.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  weaker  type  of  students,  on  the  whole,  have  sought  the  commercial  courses. 
When  a  boy  has  failed  in  Latin  or  algebra  he  ha^  been  told  that  he  is  too  stupid  for 
academic  work,  and  that  his  proper  place  is  in  the  commercial  department.  Grammar 
school  principals  have  been  known  deliberately  to  shunt  their  less  promising  pupils 
to  the  commercial  departments  or  schools.  Thus  the  fact  is  at  present  undeniable  that 
our  schools  and  departments  of  commerce  have  very  largely  been  fed  with  the  less 
energetic  and  intelligent.  Now  the  commercial  department  of  the  general  school  has 
been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  this  sort  of  discrimination.  It  has  too  often  been  made 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  incompetent.  On  the  other  hand  the  special  commercial 
school  stands  more  squarely  on  its  own  feet;  its  program  and  its  methods  are  its  own, 
and  are  not  constantiy  being  contrasted,  disadvantageously,  with  the  academic. 

But  the  commercial  school  will  never  come  fully  into  its  own  until  parents  and  pupils 
recognize  that  it  is  a  strenuous  workshop;  that  its  courses  are  not  soft  and  easy;  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  not  until  its  teachers  are  of  as  high  class  as  those  of  the 
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academic  branches  a&d  its  subjects  as  well  taug^it  as  these.  The  classics,  mathematics , 
history,  and  the  sciences  have  well  grounded  and  approved  methods  underlying  them ; 
for  the  most  part  the  work  in  these  lines  is  controlled  and  tested  by  college  entrance 
examinations;  in  short,  the  academic  work  is  well  standardized.  Such  standardiza- 
tion is  as  yet  lacking  in  commercial  work.  And  it  is  sorely  needed.  A  separate  treat- 
ment will  be  given  later  on  to  the  preparation  of  the  commercial  teacher. 

VI.  Differing  Rbquirbments  fob  Bots  and  fob  Girls. 

Until  the  time  shall  come  when  all  distinction  between  the  work  of  men  and  women 
shall  have  vanished  girls  preparing  for  business  will  require  a  treatment  different  from 
that  of  boys.  In  the  main  and  for  the  near  future  at  least,  the  girl  will  be  pteparing 
almost  exclusively  for  the  kind  of  work  distinctly  recognized  as  clerical.  She  is  not, 
save  in  the  exceptional  case,  destined  to  be  a  manager  or  an  executive.  The  boy,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  he  may  serve  as  a  clerk  for  a  time,  is  expecting  and  is  expected 
to  rise  through  that  stage  to  the  managerial  type  of  work.  For  him,  then,  there  ia 
the  demand  for  less  stress  on  the  clerical  instruction  and  for  more  on  the  bioader  aspects 
of  business.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  courses  and,  if  possible,  schools  for  boys 
and  for  girls  be  differentiated. 

VII.  Tele  Purpose  of  a  Commercial  School. 

These  may  be  thus  stated: 

A.  To  fit  young  men  and  women  for  the  simpler  clerical  duties.  This  is  the  com* 
monest  type. 

B.  To  fit  the  more  earnest  and  capable  to  grow  into  contioUen  rather  tha&  recorders 
of  business  affairs. 

C.  To  prepare  those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  enter  the  commeroial  courses  offered  by 
some  of  our  universities. 

VIII.  The  Goubsb  of  Study. 

A.  The  length  of  the  course.  Many  short,  two-year  couises  are  offered.  The  most 
common  type  is  a  three-year  course.  The  beat  schoob  ofiCer  a  four-year  courae.  And 
in  view  of  the  subject  matter  undertaken  and  the  aim  la  view  thla  is  none  too  long. 

B.  What  should  a  commeroial  school  teach? 

As  already  indicated,  the  full  commercial  course  should  embrace  far  more  than  the 
traditional  penmanship,  arithmetic,  spelling,  letter  writing,  bookkeeping,  stenography 
and  typewriting.  These  prepare  only  for  subordinate  clerical  work.  They  are  essen- 
tial, most  of  them,  for  the  majority  of  students.  But  they  are  only  a  beginning. 
Remembering  of  course  that  we  are  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  of  from  14  to  18  yean  of 
age,  there  is  need  of  such  other  studies  as  shall  give  them  as  broad  an  outlook  as  possible 
into  the  world  of  men  and  of  affairs.  An  unfortunate  distinction  is  sometimes  made  in 
commercial  schools  between  academic  and  commercial  work.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  music,  there  should  be  no  subject  in  a  commercial  school  which  is  not  re- 
garded as  having  a  bearing  on  the  future  life  of  the  business  man;  no  subject  which 
may  well  be  slighted  in  the  student's  estimation  because  it  is  not  practic^.  There 
must  be  some  subjects  which  will  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  office  procedure; 
but  will  have  a  powerful  influence  on  general  intelligence  and  capacity  for  aeiaing  and 
solving  problems.  Moreover,  every  business  man  is  to  be  a  citizen  as  well.  The 
things  that  make  for  citizenship  have  their  place  as  truly  in  the  commercial  as  in  the 
academic  school.  As  will  be  shown  later  it  is  this  very  breadth  of  training  offered  by 
our  better  commercial  schools  which  the  business  world  is  fast  learning  to  value  and 
to  demand. 
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G.  Some  typical  counes: 

Hi9h  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland^  Ohio. 


BOTB. 


Subjects.  Periods  per  week. 

English 5 

Mathematics 6 

Commercial  geography 6 

Penmanship  and  bustoees  forms 6 

Manual  arts 5 

Physical  trafaiing 2 

Music  (optional) 1 

Btudy 18 

BBOOND  TXAB. 

English 5 

Mathematics 6 

History  of  oommeroe 5 

Penmanship  and  bookkeeping 6 

Manual  arts 6 

Physical  trafaiing 3 

Music  (optional) 1 

Study 18 

English 5 

Qerman,  French,  Spanish  (elective) 5 

C3iemlstry 6 

American  history,  civics,  and  municipal  ac- 
tivities   6 

Shorthand  (elective) 6 

Typewriting  (elective) 5 

Bookkeeping,  accounting,  and  arithmetic 6 

Physical  training  (optional) 2 

Music  (optional) 2 

Study 10 


GIRLS. 

riBST  TXAB. 

Subjects.  Periods  per  week. 

English 6 

Mathematics 6 

Botany  amd  physiology 6 

Penmanship  and  business  forms 5 

Applied  art 5 

Physical  training 2 

Music  (optional) '. 1 

Study 18 

raOOND  TXAB. 

BngUsh 5 

Mathematics 5 

CommerdalgeQgnphy '  6 

Penmanship  and  boolckeeping 6 

Applied  art 6 

Physical  training 2 

Music  (optional) 1 

Study 18 

TBIBD  TXAB.I 

EngUsh 5 

Qennan,  French,  Spanish  (elective) 6 

Chemistiy  (elective) 6 

American  histcty,  civics,  and  municipal  ac- 
tivities   5 

Shorthand  (elective) 8 

Typewriting  (elective) 8 

Bookkeeping,  accounting,  and  arithmetic 6 

Applied  arts  (elective) 8 

Physical  training  (optional) 2 

Music  (<iptlooal) 1 

Study 10 


rOVBTH  TXAB.S 

English 8 

German,  French,  Spanish  (elective) 8 

Physics  (elective) 8 

Economics,  commercial  law,  and  local  indus- 
tries   8 

Shorthand  or  stenotypy  (elective) 8 

Typewriting  (elective) 8 

Salesmanship  (elective) (}  year)..  8 

Office  appUanoe8(electlve) (|  year). .  8 

Banking,  transportation,  bmrinew  organisa- 
tion and  cataloging 8 

Physical  training  (optional) 2 

Music  (optional) 1 

Study 10  I 

>  Two  of  the  elective  studies  must  be  choeen. 
*  Three  of  the  elective  studies  must  be  choeen. 


rOUBTB  TBAB.> 

English 8 

German,  French,  Spanish  (elective) 8 

Physics  (elective) 8 

Economics,  commercial  law,  and  local  indus- 
tries   * 

Shorthand  or  stenotypy  (elective) 8 

Typewriting  (elective) 8 

Salesmanship  (elective) (^year)..  8 

Office  appliances    (elective) (|year)..  8 

Banking,  traniportatioB,  business  orpinlsatlon, 

and  cataloging & 

Physical  training  (optional) 2 

Music  (optional) 1 

Study 10 


M  points  (term  units)  are  required  for  graduation  as  follows:  1  year,  15;  2  year,  15;  3  year,  18;  4  year,  18. 

Required  work:  Prepared— Boys,  20  periods  per  week;  girls,  17  periods  per  week.  Unprepared— Boys, 
2  periods  per  week;  girls,  8  periods  per  week. 

Required  work:  Prepared— Boys,  20  periods  |>er  week;  girls,  15  periods  per  wmk.  Unprepared— Boys, 
2  periods  per  week;  gh-ls,  7  periods  per  week. 
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The  High  8choolofC(mmeree,8pnngfieldj  Man. 


riBBT  TEAR. 

First  ssmester:  Boys.    Olrls. 

EnsUsh 6  5 

Soieace 6 

Homesolence 2 

Sewing 6 

Pennmanahlp  and  commercial  arith- 
metic      6  5 

Local  histcty,  gOTemment  and  in- 
dustry      6  5 

Physical  training 2  2 

Second  semester: 

English 6  5 

Science 5 

Homescience 2 

Sewing 6 

Penmanship  and  commercial  arith- 
metic  : 6  5 

Bookkeeping 5  6 

Physical  training 2  2 


Electiyes: 

General  history 6 

Algebra 5 

Commercial  geography  II 5 

Physics 6 

Chemistry. 6 

Physiology  and  hygiene 6 


murr  tbab — continued. 


Boys.    Girls. 

5 

5 


8SCOND  TVAM. 


Boys.    Girls. 
5 

5 
5 
5 


ElectiTes: 
Drawing... 
Woodwork. 

First  semesten 

English 5 

Commercial  geography  I S 

Bookkeeping 5 

Cooking 

ElectiTe  (prepared) 5 

**       (unprepared) 

Physical  training 2 

Second  semester: 

English 5 

Modemhistory 5 

Bookkeeping  and  office  practice 5 

Cooking 

Elective  (prepared) 5. 

**       (unprepared) 

Physical  training 2 


5 

2 

5 

S 
5 
5 


5 

2 


Electives: 

French & 

German 5 

Drawing 5 

Woodwork 5 

Typewriting 5 


THIRD  TEAS. 


Required  work:  Prepared— Boys,  20  periods  per  week;  girls,  X  periods  per  week.    Unprepared— Boys, 
t  periods  per  week;  girls,  2  periods  per  week. 


First  semester:  Bo]rs.  Girls. 

EngUsh. 5        5 

American  history 6        6 

Electives  (prepared) 10      10 

Physical  training 2        2 


Electives: 

Stenography 

Advanced  bookkeeping. 
Advanced  cooking 


5 
6 
5 


Second  semester:  Boys.  Girls. 

English 6         5 

Civil  government 5        fi 

Electives  (prepared) 10       10 

Physical  training 2        i 

Electives: 

Any  of  the  subjects  offered  as  electives  for 
the  second  year. 


FOURTH  TZAR. 

Required  work:  Prepared— Boys,  20  periods  per  week;  girls,  X  periods  per  week.    Unprepared— Boys, 
5  periods  per  week;  girb,  5  periods  per  week. 


First  semester: 

English 

Economics  I 

Accounting  and  office  methods. 

Electives  (prepared) 

Electives  (unprepared) 


Boys.  Girls. 
6  B 
5 
6 
5 
5 


Second  semester: 

English 

Economics  II 

Hous^dd  administration , 

Electives  (prepared) 

Electives  (unprepared) . . . . 


Boys.  Girls. 
6  i 
6 

6 

6  S 
5         S 


Electives: 

Advertising  and  salesmanship 


Any  of  thesubjeots  offered  as  electives  for  the 
second  and  third  years. 


In  the  first  two  years  the  girb  are  required  to  carry  more  hours  of  work  per  week  than  the  boys,  but 
as  more  of  their  work  is  unprepared,  the  actual  amount  of  work  required  Is  no  greater. 

Penmanship  wHl  be  required  after  the  first  year  of  all  pupils  whose  penmanship  Is  not  satisfaotory. 
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The  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  F.> 


TERM  1. 

English 5 

Ptmnanship 3 

EUmentary  office  training  * 3 

Typewriting 3 

Local  industries 5 

Qerman,  French,  Spanish  s t 

B  usiness  anthmetic 5 

Drawing 2 

Physical  training 3 

TBBIC  3. 

English 3 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 3 

Office  training*. 5 

Typewnting 3 

Hjrisiene. 4 

Oennan,  French,  Spanish  * & 

Commercial  algebra 5 

Drawmg 3 

Physical  training 3 

TCBM  3. 

English 3 

Bookkeeping 4 

Typewnting* 3 

Stenography 6 

History 3 

<ierman,  French,  Spanish  > 5 

Chemistry  s 5 

Geometry « 5 

Drawing : 3 

Ph  ysical  training 3 

TERM  4. 

English 3 

Bookkeeping 4 

Typewriting' 3 

Stenography* 6 

History* 3 

German,  French,  Spanish* 6 

Chemistry* 6 

Geometry* 6 

Drawing 8 

Physical  training 3 

TERM  5. 

English 8 

Bookkeeping 4 

Typewriting* 3 

Stenography* 5 

Economic  geop^phy  * 4 

History 3 

German.  French,  Spanish  * 6 

Physka* « 

Baw  materials  * 6 

Commercial  algebra  * 4 

Drawing* 3 

Physical  training 3 

TERM  ft. 

English. 3 

Bookkeepuig 4 

Typewriting* 3 

Stenography* 6 

History 3 

German,  French,  Spanish* 5 

Physics* 6 

^  Boys  only. 


TERM  ft— «mtiniie<L 

Raw  materials  * 6 

Commerdal  arithmetic* 4 

Drawing* 3 

Phyaioal  training 3 

TERM  7. 

English 4 

Oral  expression 1 

Advertising  • 4 

Salewnansltf  p  * 4 

^Aoooonting* 4 

Commercial  law  * 4 

Merchandise,  office  work* 10 

Typewnting* 3 

Stenography* 6 

EcoDomlcs. ...................................  5 

American  hbttory 5 

German,  French,  Spanish' 5 

Physics* 5 

Advanced  chemistry  * 4 

Advanced  mathematics  * 4 

Statistics* 4 

Drawing  (commercial  design)  * 5 

Physical  traimog 3 

TERM  8. 

English : 4 

Oral  expression I 

Advertising  * 4 

Salesmanship  * 4 

Acooanting* 4 

Busmess  procedure  * 4 

Merchandise,  office  work  * 10 

Typewriting 1 

Office  training  * 4 

Ecanomies  (banklngy  flnanoe) 5 

Labor  problems  * 4 

Compantive  government 5 

German,  French,  Spanish* 5 

Advanced  chemistry  * 4 

Advanced  mathematics  * 4 

BoaineaB  arithmetic 3 

Advanced  commercial  design  *. 5 

Physical  training 3 

TERM  9. 

General  English  * 3 

Advertising* 

Salesmanship* 

Advanced  accounting  * 

Merchandise,  office  work* 10 

Speed  stenography  * 

Transportation* 

Foreign  trade  and  procedure* 

German,  French,  Spanish* 

TERM  10. 

General  Enghsh* 

Advertiamg* 

Salesmanship* 

Advanced  accounting  * 

Merchandise,  office  work f 10 

Speed  stenography  I 

Public  finance* 

Foreign  trade  and  procedure* 

German,  French,  Spanish* 

*  Electives. 
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D.  The  subjects  in  detail: 

(a)  English. — Good  Englinh  training  is  fundamental.  Its  aims  should  be  many. 
A  stenographer  who  can  not  spell  and  punctuate  coirectlyis  the  particular  abomi- 
nation of  the  dictator.  A  little  further  al<mg  the  line  the  ability  to  compose  a  fitting 
letter  is  essential.  Should  English,  or  any  native  speech,  in  a  commercial  school 
be  made  specially  commercial?  Yes  and  no.  Not  too  much  so;  because  there 
should  be  no  sudi  thing  as  ^'commercial  English,''  lest  we  bill  into  the  abyas  of 
much  of  the  popular  advertising  style.  Yet  there  are  legitimate  business  fonns  of 
thought  and  methods  of  expression  which  do  not  occur  in  ordinary  literary  compo- 
sition and  still  are  perfectly  good  English  (or  other  vernacular).  There  is  then  a 
spedaiized  commercial  use  of  good  English;  and  this  is  to  be  cultivated  by  a  study 
of  good  specimens  of  business  letters  and  by  reading  of  standard  books  on  busineoB 
subjects.  But  the  study  in  a  conmierdal  course  of  one's  native  tongue  should  have 
in  it  a  large  proportion  of  literary  work  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  mind,  fann- 
ing the  taste  and  the  style,  and  making  the  future  business  man  able  to  meet  other 
educated  people  on  their  own  ground. 

(6)  Foreign  Umguagea. — ^The  lead  which  Germany  has  won  in  many  departments 
of  foreign  trade  jb  largely  due  to  the  admirable  training  whidi  die  gives  her  traders 
in  the  speech  of  the  lands  they  intend  to  deal  with.  They  learn  foreign  tongues 
colloquially  and  for  business  use,  and  so  meet  the  foreign  trader  on  his  own  ground. 
A  mere  reading  and  writing  knowledge  of  a  language  may  be  sufficient  for  correspond- 
ence purposes  in  a  bungling  way.  The  speaking  knowledge  is  essential  if  the  lan- 
guage learned  is  to  be  of  the  widest  service.  The  *' direct"  method  of  teaching  lan- 
guages, more  or  less  modified,  is  essential  if  they  are  to  be  of  real  service.  We  Ameri- 
cans of  the  United  States  are  proverbially  slow  in  linguistics.  We  have  been  too 
provincial.  If  we  are  to  profit  by  the  business  opportunities  now  forced  upon  us 
we  must  reform  in  our  attention  to  foreign  speech.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Span- 
ish. The  spread  of  the  study  of  Spanish  is  most  notable.  In  the  commercial  schools 
of  New  York  City  it  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  above  the  study  of  German. 
And  this  tendency  was  very  marked  for  several  years  before  the  present  war  came  to 
accentuate  the  value  of  Spanish.  The  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  has  recently 
said  that  there  are  40,000  students  of  Spanish  in  the  schools  of  our  Southern  States. 

The  demand  of  Portuguese  for  a  place  in  our  curricula  ought  soon  to  be  recognized. 
The  great  Brazilian  Republic  with  its  nearly  20,000,000  of  people,  who  are  insulted 
if  they  are  confounded  with  Spanish  Americans,  demands  of  our  merchants  that 
they  meet  them  with  their  own  ancestral  speech. 

(c)  Penmanship. — It  is  often  said  that  the  introduction  of  machine  writing  does 
away  with  the  need  of  the  old-fashioned  insistance  on  good  handwriting.  But  good 
script  will  never  be  out  of  date.  It  must  be  taught  early  in  the  course,  and  main- 
tained throughout  it.  It  is  often  found  that  pupils  grow  careless  after  they  have  onoe 
passed  the  penmanship  test.  A  good  remedy  for  this,  in  addition  to  constant  in- 
sistence  upon  good  work  by  every  teacher,  is  to  compel  those  who  show  deterioration 
to  practice  the  art  after  sdiool  until  their  form  is  restored. 

((f)  Arithmetic. — The  same  trouble  is  commonly  found  with  arithmetic  as  with 
penmanship.  If  it  is  well  taught  in  the  first  year  pupils  nevertheless  forget  it  before 
graduating.  Here  again  the  only  remedy  is  by  frequent  tests  and  by  extra  work 
on  the  part  of  incompetents.  Inaccutacy  in  results  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  ordi* 
nary  commercial  processes  is  inexcusable  in  the  graduate  of  a  commercial  school. 

(e)  Bookkeeping. — ^Training  in  elementary  bookkeeping  is  essential  for  all  commercial 
pupils.  For  those  who  expect  to  be  bookkeepers  more  advanced  work  is  required. 
But  the  graduate  of  a  first-class  commercial  school  should  not  aim  to  be  a  bookkeeper. 
And  for  him  the  question  of  advanced  work  in  that  art  should  be  decided  by  what 
his  ambitions  are.  If  he  looks  forward  to  accountancy  he  should  have  as  good  work  in 
bookkeeping  as  his  school  can  give.  Not  the  higher  work  in  accounting;  for  the  high- 
school  pupil  is  not  mature  enough  for  this.    It  is  a  college  subject.    But  the  idiole 
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work  in  bookkeeping  often  needs  elevation  to  a  higher  plane.  It  should  be  utilized 
to  make  familiar  a  very  large  range  of  business  processes  and  principles;  and  not  merely 
to  enable  the  student  to  keep  a  set  of  petty  accounts. 

(/)  Stenography  and  typewriting, — ^Here  again  is  debatable  ground .  Should  all  pupils 
take  It?  By  no  means.  It  is  true  that  in  many  schools  and  especially  in  the  private 
commercial  schools  these  two  arts,  with  bookkeeping,  are  made  the  backbone  of  the 
course.  But  in  deciding  on  whether  a  pupil  is  to  be  made  an  expert  in  stenography 
and  typewriting  the  aim  of  his  course  m\ist  again  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  true 
that  these  connected  arts  often  enable  the  young  graduate  to  secure  immediate  employ- 
ment, and  thus  open  the  way  for  him  to  higher  work.  But  if  the  business  world  learns 
that  a  four  year  commercial  course  is  designed  to  make  something  more  than  mere 
amanuenses  it  will  come  to  our  best  schools  for  graduates  of  a  different  type.  More- 
over the  various  mechanical  voice  recording  machines  and  the  stenotype  bid  fair  to 
do  away  with  employment  of  a  large  nimiber  of  stenographers.  Why  then  make  all 
pupils  go  through  the  drudgery  of  acquiring  arts  that  are  likely  to  be  only  of  tempo- 
rary use  if  of  any?  It  will  be  found  that  in  many  of  the  best  schools  the  study  of 
stenography  and  typewriting  is  made  wholly  elective. 

{g)  Commercial  geography. — ^This  ought  to  be  made  one  of  the  most  useful  and  inter- 
esting subjects  of  the  course.  Especially  in  any  large  city  it  should  center  round  the 
city  itself  and  its  industries. 

(ft)  Commercial  law. — ^An  eminent  school  superintendent  once  said  that  he  saw 
no  place  for  law  in  a  commercial  curriculum;  that  it  could  lead  only  to  making  pet- 
tifoggers of  the  young  people.  That  remark  showerd  an  entire  misconception  of  what 
commercial  law  is  meant  to  teach.  Its  main  work,  and  an  indispensable  one,  is  to 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  question  of  contracts  and  of  negotiable  paper. 

(t)  History  and  civics. — Sometimes  an  uninformed  parent  will  ask  that  his  child  be 
allowed  to  drop  history  on  the  groimd  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  businees.  That  notion 
is  preposterous.  But  the  history  in  a  commercial  curriculum  should  be  taught  with  a 
mind  keen  for  its  economic  and  social  bearings.  Here  comes  in  the  question  of  teach- 
ing the  history  of  commerce  as  such.  Few  more  unprofitable  tasks  can  be  found  than 
to  attempt  to  teach  such  history  without  the  proper  background  of  general  historical 
knowledge.  The  place  for  teaching  economic  developments  is  in  connection  with 
the  movements  that  produced  them.  Civics  is  necessary  for  the  budding  citizen, 
and  more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  politics,  and  notably  municipal  politics, 
should  be  largely  an  application  of  business  principles.  Some  good  schools  introduce 
very  early  in  the  course  a  preliminary  study  of  the  civics  of  the  immediate  environ- 
ment, as  a  business  proposition. 

(j)  Economies. — ^This  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance.  When  a  teacher  imder- 
stands  it  well  himself,  and  can  lead  his  pupils  to  a  constant  application  of  its  principles 
to  current  events  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  wideawake  and  informative  studies  that 
can  be  pursued.  But  the  teacher  must  be  able  and  willing  to  travel  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  any  text-book. 

(k)  Mathematics. — ^There  is  a  pronounced  movement  in  favor  of  combining  algebra 
and  geometry  in  an  interwoven  course.  But  why  teach  them  at  all  to  commercial 
students?  They  should  not  be  taught  in  the  same  way  as  to  those  who  are  to  enter 
college,  but  with  a  view  to  many  practical  applications.  Geometry  is  useful  for 
mensuration  purposes,  as  well  as  for  its  disciplinary  value,  and  algebra  has  mani- 
fold applications  to  computation  and  formula  making  that  are  invaluable.  The  boy 
who  has  learned  in  school  to  make  graphs  can  sooner  or  later  find  use  for  that  knowl- 
edge in  any  large  businesB. 

(2)  Physics  and  chemistry. — ^Here  again  is  the  call  for  marked  differentiation  from 
college  preparatory  work.  Industrial  science,  with  practical  applications  to  the 
commoner  arts  and  processes,  should  be  the  aim.  Thoroughgoing  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  these  sciences  is  essential  to  the  technical  student,  but  not  to  the 
commercial  pupil.    His  study  of  science  should  aim  first  to  acquaint  him  with  a  few 
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of  the  underlying  principles  and  then  to  familiarize  him  with  the  comm(Mi  i^'oceaaee 
just  alluded  to. 

(m)  Dratving. — ^Art  is  desirable,  but  the  fine  arts  have  no  place  in  our  work.  Free- 
hand work  properly  centers  around  display,  poster,  and  advertising  work.  The  busi- 
ness man,  whether  he  is  to  be  a  producer  of  posters  or  not,  should  be  a  critic  of  his  own 
advertising  work  and  of  the  general  artistic  form  of  his  products. 

(n)  Music. — ^This  is  the  only  purely  cultural  subject  allowed  in  most  commercial 
courses.  By  all  means  let  it  be  retained  and  honored.  The  writer  knows  of  cxne 
commercial  school  where  it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  pupils  and  where 
the  school  has  a  just  repute  as  a  home  of  good  music.  In  our  utilitarianism  we  can 
well  spare  a  place  for  an  hour  a  week  of  pure  art. 

IX.  The  Commercial  Teacbeb. 

As  stated  once  before  in  this  paper,  the  commercial  school  will  not  come  fully  into 
its  own  until  there  is  a  higher  standard  for  commercial  teachers.  Too  often  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  with  a  term  in  a  business  college  and  a  year  or  two  of  office  experi- 
ence, is  all  that  is  required.  A  well-known  teacher  in  a  business  department  of  a 
great  university  has  just  declared  that  the  ideal  preparation  for  a  teacher  of  com- 
mercial branches  would  be  graduation  from  college,  then  three  years  in  a  graduate 
business  course,  followed  by  three  years  in  business.  When  he  was  asked  how  many 
men  would  take  such  a  course  for  an  initial  salary  of  $900  and  a  maximum  of  about 
f3,000  he  replied  that  the  change  for  the  better  was  bound  to  come.  And  when  the 
teacher  of  academic  subjects  is  required  to  be  a  college  graduate  and  to  have  post- 
graduate work  as  well,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessity  to  secure  men  of  equally  broad  train- 
ing for  the  commercial  work. 

X.  Cooperation  of  Business  Men  and  Associations. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  progress  in  commercial  education  is  that  busi- 
ness men  are  taking  much  more  interest  in  business  schools.  In  some  cities  active 
committees  of  businesB  men  are  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  schools.  In  New 
York  City  the  great  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  up  the  matter.  Leaders  in 
business  can  help  and  do  help — 

A.  By  visit  and  criticism. 

B.  By  giving  lectures  on  commercial  topics. 

C.  By  gifts  of  specimens  and  apparatus.  A  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  said  that  it  would  pay  the  electrical  and  chemical  concerns  to 
keep  the  commercial  schools  supplied  gratis  with  the  very  latest  equipment  in  their 
lines. 

D.  By  use  of  the  cooperative  system  of  training.  This  has  for  some  time  been  in 
use,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  industrial  students.  It  is  now  being  adapted  in 
New  York  to  commercial  training.  The  essence  of  it  is  this:  The  pupil  is  taken  into 
the  business  concern  or  office  on  alternate  weeks;  one  week  he  Is  in  school,  the  next 
week  in  business;  each  such  pupil  has  a  mate  who  alternates  with  him  between  school 
and  office,  and  his  training  thus  becomes  practical  as  well  as  theoretic.  This  plan 
has  been  adopted  by  a  goodly  number  of  the  finest  New  York  firms,  and  thus  far 
seems  to  promise  exceUent  results.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  a  first-class  firm 
desires  only  first-class  apprentices.  In  industrial  emplojrments  it  is  different.  Facto- 
ries and  shops  will  take  the  average  pupil  on  the  terms  outlined;  the  office  will  take 
only  the  superior  student. 

XI.  Preparation  for  Particular  Fields. 

Some  commercial  schools  display  various  types  of  courses  adapted  to  specific  fields 
of  commercial  work,  such  as  export  trade,  transportation,  drugs.  Such  specialization 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  secondary  school.    The  boy  of  16  or  16  very 
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rarely  can  say,  '^I  am  going  into  this  line  or  that  and  no  other."  And  even  if  he 
can,  the  secondary  school  is  not  the  place  for  narrowly  technical  preparation;  nor 
should  it  try  to  imitate  the  work  done  in  schools  of  the  university  type. 

There  is  one  broad,  general  field  which  may  well  be  had  in  mind  in  secondary 
^work.  It  is  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  good  many 
graduates  of  our  commercial  schools  are  being  sought  now  for  Latin  American  posi- 
tions.  Our  schools  will  do  well  to  have  this  growing  possibility  in  mind.  An  English 
writer  has  thus  stated  the  preparation  for  work  in  foreign  fields. 

1.  An  effective  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  modern  methods  of  importing  or  exporting  goods,  including 
freightage  and  modes  of  transport. 

"3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  goods  in  which  he  deals  and  of  the  sciences 
bearing  on  his  trade. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  customs  of  the  trade. 
'5.  To  understand  foreign  tariffs,  foreign  weights,  measures,  and  moneys,  and  the 
exchanges. 

"6.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  commercial  documents,  such  as 
bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  insurance  policies,  etc.,  and  to  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  commercial  law. 

"7.  To  know  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy. 

'^8.  A  knowledge  of  economics  bearing  upon  commerce,  and  the  use  of  trade 
statistics. " 

XII.  The    Highest  Type  of  Secondary  Gohbcercial  Training. 

As  a  summary  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  as  a  plea  for  the  very  highest  type  possible 
of  secondary  commercial  schools  it  may  be  pointed  out: 

A.  That  there  is  a  danger  in  a  satisfaction  with  the  lower  ranges  of  training,  although 
this  may  be  all  that  is  attainable  in  the  small  department.  But  the  training  of  youth 
for  mere  clerical,  recording  positions  rather  than  for  positions  of  responsibility  and 
I>ower  is  not  a  suJfficient  ambition. 

B.  Business  men  are  demanding  the  higher  type  of  preparation.  Again  and  again 
they  say  in  the  employment  offices  of  our  big  commercial  schools:  "We  want  a  young 
man  whom  we  can  train  rapidly  for  the  headship  of  a  department,  for  an  assistant 
secretaryship,  for  our  manager^ip  in  a  distant  city."  Business  men  are  finding 
out  that  our  schools  can  develop  boys  fit  for  such  training,  and  they  are  asking  for 
them  and  less  and  less  for  bookkeepers  and  stenographers. 

C.  The  success  of  many  graduates  proves  the  value  of  the  better  type  of  work. 
To  cite  real  cases:  The  statistics  of  one  very  large  school  show  that  most  of  its  gradu- 
ates have  ceased  to  be  stenographers  within  five  years  of  graduation.  One  very  large 
New  York  house  began  to  use  the  graduates  of  a  city  school  six  years  ago.  Three  of 
its  branch  managers  in  other  great  cities  are  among  the  graduates  thus  selected. 
None  of  them  was  taken  as  stenographer  or  bookkeeper. 


COMMERaAL  COUBSES  IN  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOaATION 

By  EDWARD  L.  WERTHEIM. 

Edueational  Director  Wat  Side  Y&ung  Men^s  Christian  Association^  New  York  City, 

oppORTirNrnEs  in  the  association  roR  commercial  education. 

The  United  States  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  presents  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  commercial  training.    The  majority  of  its  575,000  members  are  business 
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men.  Its  91,000  committeemen  and  20,000  directors  are  men  mainly  of  commercial 
interests.  The  large  city  association  buildings  call  for  men  of  business  tminin^  to 
finance  and  administer.  The  secretaries  in  chai^  must  have  recognized 
ability,  in  addition  to  other  necessary  qualifications.  It  is  quite  natural, 
that  with  this  business  trend  the  educational  department  has  emphasueed  commercial 
education  in  the  training  of  men  and  boys. 

THB  association's  HISTORY. 

1.  Its  beginning: 

a.  In  Londoriy  England. — ^The  first  association  was  started  in  London,  England,  in 

1844.  It  resulted  from  regular  religious  meetings  of  a  few  dry-goods  clerks  held  in 
the  room  of  a  fellow  worker,  Geoige  Williams,  afterward  knighted  Sir  George  Williams. 
The  meetings  of  these  and  similar  groups  grew  in  interest  until  a  permanent  oi*giuii- 
zation  was  formed  with  a  counion  meeting  place.  This  was  in  Exeter  Hall,  the  first 
home  of  the  association. 

b.  In  North  America. — ^The  movement  began  in  North  America  in  1851  in  Montreal, 
Boston,  and  New  York.  Then  it  spread  rapidly  to  other  cities.  Within  three  years, 
40  associations  had  been  organized. 

2.  Growth  in  North  America: 

In  North  America  the  activities  of  the  association,  at  first  strictly  moral  and  religious, 
came  to  include  physical,  social,  and  educational  interests  as  well,  constituting  "the 
fourfold  work  "  as  it  is  called.  To-day  the  association  encourages  every  interest  and 
every  activity  tending  to  a  full  and  rounded  development  in  men  and  boys. 

Although  at  first  it  appealed  only  to  a  limited  class  living  in  cities,  its  present  scope 
includes  literally  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  for  example,  railroad  men,  the  en- 
listed men  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  American  Indian,  colored  men,  "down  ajod 
outs,"  and  workers  in  various  industries  including  iron  and  steel,  cotton,  metal  mining 
and  lumber.  There  are  associations  among  college  students,  community  work  to 
reach  the  country  boy,  special  classes  for  immigrants.  At  the  present  time  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  secretaries  have  gone  out  from  North  America  to  do 
organized  work  among  the  soldiers  of  various  nations  in  the  camps  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  every  laige  country  of  the  globe. 

The  following  table  indicates  in  part  the  large  growth  of  the  association  after  15, 
35,  51  and  64  years,  respectively: 


North  America. 


Number  of  associations 

Total  membership 

Employed  officers 

Buildinra 

Value  o  r  buildings 

Current  expenses  of  associations 

Associations  reporting  gymnasiums 

Associations  reporting  educational  claanes. 

Number  of  students 

Paid  teachers  and  leaders 

International  secretaries 

Current  expenses  international  work 


1866 


00 

15,548 

12 

0) 


950,000 

0) 
4 

60 


0) 
$522 


1886 


1,176 

154,921 

664 

116 

$4,823,080 

$057,023 

168 

282 

6,000 


14 
$37,848 


1002 


1,736 

850,455 

1,034 

460 

$16, 417,606 

$3,583,496 

545 

868 

30,143 

1,200 

44 

$150,574 


1915 


2,067 

030,799 

4,077 

759 

$77,488,448 

$12,921,701 

728 

468 

83,771 

2,583 

03 

$354,010 


>Noiie« 


WORK  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMRTEE. 

Although  each  local  asscSciation  is  regarded  as  a  unit,  responsible  for  its  own  man- 
agoment,  finance,  and  general  conduct,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  to  some  extent  guided 
unified,  and  coordinated  by  the  international  committee  from  its  building  at  124  East 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York.  There  the  general  secretary,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott, 
has  associated  with  him  94  secretaries  for  home  work.  These  men  assSst  in  encounging 
the  local  North  American  associations  by  visitation,  correspondence  and  suggested 
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plana.  Under  this  committee  there  are  alao  184  aecretaries  for  the  foreign  work.  Some 
of  these  are  in  the  home  office,  but  the  majority  are  in  the  field  aa  local  aecretaries, 
many  oi  them  as  pioneers.  Many  foreign  assodationa  conduct  work  comparable  in 
every  way  with  the  larger  American  associations.  Well-oiganized  aasociations  are 
now  in  21  nations,  including  Japan,  China,  Korea,  India,  Ceylon,  Philippines,  Ber- 
muda, and  Latin  America. 

LATIN  AMEBICA. 

The  associations  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  cities  own  their  own  buildings 
while  others  are  in  rented  quarters  only,  working  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
of  our  own  early  association  history 

The  following  brief  summary  gives  only  a  hint  of  their  splendid  work: 

Argentina. — ^The  Buenos  Aires  Association  is  well  organized,  owns  its  building  and 
has  a  membership  of  about  1,800,  of  whom  one-half  are  Argentinians.  The  work  is 
carried  on  in  five  languages,  including  Spanish,  Danish,  French,  German,  and  English . 

Brazil. — ^Rio  de  Janeiro  owns  its  own  buildings  and  conducts  a  splendid  work  among 
a  memberahip  of  1,549.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  different  students  were  in  educa- 
tional classes  last  year.  Recife  owns  a  small  building  and  has  a  membership  of  235. 
S&o  Paulo  rents  ita  quarters  and  has  a  membership  of  262.  Forty-eight  studied  in 
educational  classes  last  year.  Porto  Alegre  is  also  in  rented  quarters.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  237,  made  up  of  15  nationalities.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  of 
ten  nationalities  studied  12  different  subjects  last  year. 

Chile. — ^Valparaiso  is  housed  in  reconstructed  rented  quarters,  with  a  membership 
of  109.    From  40  to  50  students  in  educational  classes  were  reported  last  year. 

Uraguay. — ^Montevideo  occupies  rented  quarters,  with  a  membership  of  600,  46  of 
whom  were  in  educational  classes. 

Mexico. — Mexico  City  owns  a  splendid  modem  building  with  a  membership  of  1,300. 
All  activities,  including  educational  work,  have  been  interfered  with  by  the  revolu- 
tion. Chihuahua  occupifiB  space  given  by  the  (sovemment  in  the  National  Theater 
building  with  about  600  members.  Here,  too,  the  revolution  has  interrupted.  Mon- 
terey is  in  rented  quarters.    No  record  of  membership  or  educational  work. 

Cuba. — ^Havana  just  entering  its  splendid  new  building.  No  organized  work  has 
started. 

Porto  Rico. — San  Juan  has  a  new  building  with  more  than  400  members;  8^  were 
in  educational  claaaee. 

EDUCATIONAL  WOBK. 

The  first  department  to  be  organized  was  the  popular  physical  department  with 
its  well -equipped  gymnaaiuma  and  awimming  poola.  The  organized  educational 
department  la  a  later  development. 

Jta  early  beginrwn§8. — ^The  association  has  aimed  to  meet  definite  needs  of  men  and 
boys  as  these  needs  have  been  discovered.  Its  growth  has  been  gradual,  starting  at 
fint  with  reading  rooms  and  libraries  in  1851 .  Lectures,  practical  talks,  and  educational 
classes  were  added.  Classroom  instruction  was  introduced  in  1860.  The  associa- 
tion was  gradually  finding  a  particular  educational  work  amidst  other  institutions. 
Subjects  introduced  at  the  beginning  were  already  provided  by  the  schools  and 
colleges. 

Finding  ita  field. — ^The  kind  of  instruction  that  developed  grew  out  of  the  needs 
of  men.  Subjects  not  taught  elsewhere  were  introduced.  So  far  aa  ia  known,  defi- 
nite evening  educational  inatruction  of  a  atrictly  vocational  nature  had  ita  beginning 
in  the  Young  Men'a  Christian  Aasociation.  At  first  no  fees  were  charged.  This 
encouraged  men  to  receive  aomething  for  nothing  and  was  changed.  The  charging 
of  feea  to  cover  part  of  the  coat  of  inatruction  enabled  the  work  to  be  carried  on  on  a 
much  larger  acale  with  better  paid  inatructors.  The  atudenta  attended  more  regu* 
larly  and  did  better  work.    Men  are  intereated  in  what  they  pay  for.    Special  aecreta- 
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riefl  to  give  full  time  to  develop  educational  work  were  employed.    To-day  there 
are  81  aasociatioiiB  with  local  educational  eecretaries. 

Kinds  of  dosses. — One  hundred  and  thirty  different  subjects  were  taught  last  year, 
the  larger  number  in  evening  claases.  In  addition,  a  few  aasociationa  pnrrided 
regular  two,  three,  and  four  year  courses  fitting  for  college  and  university.  A-wntm^ 
the  successful  classes  offered  are  advertising,  salesmanship,  accountancy,  real  eorCate, 
business  and  peraooal  efficiency,  business  psychology,  Spanish,  German,  French, 
Russian,  Italian,  business  En^ish,  English  for  foreigners,  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
typewriting,  transportation,  banking,  printing,  finance,  automobiling,  motor  boat- 
ing, exporting,  public  speaking,  etc.  The  demand  determines  the  class.  Wherever 
and  whenever  some  particular  training  is  needed  the  association  provides  the  in- 
struction. 

BDUOATIONAL  WOBK   IN  1915. 

In  the  United  States  last  year  78,000  men  and  boys  were  in  educational  daascs. 
There  were  2,512  paid  teachers  and  4,700  lecturers.  The  expense  was  $1,045,900, 
of  which  $800,024  in  tuition  fees  was  paid  by  the  students.  The  following  table 
shows  the  growth  in  North  America: 


Diflermt  atudents— men  and  boys 

Paid  teacberaand  leaden 

Lectures  and  practical  talks 

Students  in  association  dajr  schools 

Students  outside  association  building 

Business  men  in  special  advanced  courses. 
Association  with  educational  secretaries. . 

Receipts  from  students'  tuition  fees 

Expenses  aside  &om  rent,  light,  and  heat. 


1»I2 


10,000 
415 
460 


t54,000 


1914 


94,577 

3,858 

13,414 

8,213 

17,900 

11,960 

82 

9785,374 

91,080,703 


1915 


83,771 

2,592 

14,819 

8,091 

22,653 

11,910 

84 

9814.094 

91,070,900 


OOVSRNIKO  PRINCIPLB8  OF  ▲8800IAT1ON  BDUOATIONAL  WORK. 

1.  A  work  for  men  by  men.  The  student  comes  to  receive  practical  help  under 
sympathetic  guidance  of  men  who  know.  Questions  that  he  would  not  ask  where  he 
is  employed  through  embarrassment  or  fear,  are  here  frankly  asked  and  answered. 

2.  Instruction  is  given  either  in  or  outside  the  association  building.  The  instruc- 
tions gbes  to  the  man  whether  in  the  building  or  in  the  shop,  during  the  day  or  at 
night.  No  precedent  need  be  followed  except  that  of  helping  men  at  the  point  of 
their  need. 

3.  Teachers  of  ability  are  selected.  Search  is  made  in  the  community  for  an 
expert  in  the  particular  line.  He  must  be  able  to  instruct  and  to  inspire  his  students. 
Not  only  must  he  possess  expert  knowledge,  but  he  must  know  how  to  impart  it 
interestingly.  The  men  who  attend  are  frequently  tired  from  their  day's  work  and 
their  attention  must  be  held. 

4.  Practical  subjects  are  taught.  To  advance  in  their  present  position  and  to 
prepare  for  a  different  employment  are  the  predominent  motives  that  attract  men  to 
these  classes.  They  learn  in  the  evening  what  they  are  able  the  next  day — or  in  the 
near  future — ^to  apply  in  their  work.  They  convert  their  learning  into  producing 
money.  They  sell  more  goods,  write  better  letters,  get  new  ideas,  and  work  more 
efficiently. 

5.  Students  pay  for  the  instruction — ^in  some  cases  far  below  the  actual  cost.  The 
educational  work  as  a  whole  aims  to  be  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible.  It  was 
found  that  self-respecting  men  prefer  to  pay  for  what  they  get;  they  appreciate  the 
value,  and  attend  more  regularly. 

6.  There  are  classes  for  the  foreigner.  A  man  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  has  a 
warm  welcome  at  the  association.  English  classes  are  provided  for  him  both  in  and 
outside  of  the  building,  often  with  no  charge.  If  he  desires  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  he  is  encouraged  and  guided  to  that  end  in  the  various  naturalisation  classes. 
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ABBociation  secretaries  are  at  some  places  of  departure  from  foreign  lands  and  aid  the  em- 
igrants as  they  sail  for  America.  And  these  same  men  find  the  same  association  in  New 
York  or  other  American  seaports  ready  to  help  them  as  they  land.  They  are  encour- 
aged to  come  to  the  association  for  help  and  advice — ^22,000  of  them  did  so  last  season. 

7.  A  full-rounded  development  along  physical,  social,  and  religious  lines  is 
encouraged.  A  close  interrelationship  of  all  departments  exists.  Sometimes  the 
physical  development  may  be  more  important  to  a  man  than  the  educational.  One 
man  may  need  to  have  his  social  nature  developed  through  association  with  others; 
another  most  needs  moral  or  religious  quickening.  Men  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions are  made  to  feel  that  the  association  aims  to  help  men  irrespective  of  creeds  to 
the  highest  form  of  all-round,  well-developed  manhood. 

HOW  THE  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS  PRBPARB  MBN  FOR  BUSINESS. 

1.  The  association  is  oiganized  on  business  lines.  In  the  large  commercial  centers 
its  membership,  committees,  and  directors  are  largely  business  men.  These  are  daily 
thinking  and  planning  in  terms  of  business,  and  are  constantly  wcvking  out  business 
problems.  It  is  very  natural,  therefore,  that  in  connection  with  the  association  they 
think  along  commercial  lines  and  that  many  of  the  educational  classes  are  of  the  busi- 
ness type.  These  men,  anxious  to  improve  themselves,  get  together  in  classes  for  in- 
struction or  to  attend  lectures  and  discussions  on  practical  business  subjects. 

2.  Employment  departments  are  closely  associated  with  the  educational  and  many 
who  apply  for  positions  are  encouraged  to  train  in  the  educational  classes.  The  de- 
mand for  men  coining  through  the  employment  department  often  determines  the  kind 
of  classes  that  are  needed. 

3.  Unlike  many  institutions  the  association  finds  it  not  difiicult  to  arrange  quickly 
for  the  introduction  of  new  and  timely  courses.  Exporting,  for  example,  was  imme- 
diately introduced  in  two  of  the  associations  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European 
war  when  there  was  a  general  discussion  as  to  where  the  proper  knowledge  of  foreign 
trade  could  be  secured.  Successful  classes  in  accountancy,  salesmanship,  credits, 
and  business  efficiency  were  similarly  introduced.  Before  starting  a  course  the  interest 
in  the  subject  is  often  tested  by  a  series  of  lectures.  The  attendance,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  men,  determines  whether  a  more  formal  class  work  is  desirable. 

4.  Practically  a  new  type  of  instruction  has  developed.  It  is  of  a  particularly 
vocational  nature.  The  men  attend  for  some  particular  reason,  to  secure  some  knowl- 
edge that  they  must  have  and  which  can  be  supplied  through  the  teacher  or  lecturer. 
The  cultural  side  is  not  neglected  in  certain  classes,  but  in  the  commercial  courses  the 
emphasis  is  laid  primarily  on  the  practical  side. 

5.  The  instruction  is  as  far  as  possible  individual.  The  instructor  allows  the  student 
to  progress  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  and  time  warrant.  He  is  not  retarded  by  the  other 
members  of  the  class.  The  association  teacher  leams  what  application  the  student 
expects  to  make  and  then  suits  the  course  to  that  need. 

6.  Group  class  instruction  is  also  given.  Here  the  instructor  or  lecturer  is  a  recog- 
nized expert  in  his  line.  The  students  ask  questions,  and  discuss  subjects  from  their 
point  of  view.  Sometimes  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  exercise  comes  from  ex- 
change of  information  among  the  students  themselves.  Men,  encouraged  to  tell  what 
they  know,  contribute  to  the  joint  profit  of  all.  Classes  of  this  nature,  therefore,  be- 
come a  great  clearing  house  of  commercial  knowledge  which  can  be  printed  and  passed 
on  to  the  other  man. 

DEFlNirE  TRAINING  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  TO  ACQUAINT  YOUNG  MEN  WFTH   THE  BUSI- 
NESS OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

There  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  Latin  America,  intensified  this  last  year  by 
the  European  war  and  by  a  discussion  of  our  opportunities.  Only  beginnings,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  in  definite  educational  work  along  this  line. 
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Spaniflh  has  been  one  of  the  popular  subjects,  and  1,000  men  have  been  studying  the 
language.  The  enrollment  has  more  than  doubled  in  many  associations.  Men  realize 
that  although  they  may  be  trained  in  modem  business  methods,  they  are  handicapped 
if  they  do  not  speak  Spanish.  Construction  of  railways  and  promotion  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  financed  with  American  capital,  call  for  men  who  can 
speak  and  write  the  language.  The  conversational  method,  with  little  emphasiB  on 
rules  and  grammar,  is  employed.  A  rapid  acquaintance  with  a  vocabulary  is  found  to 
be  the  most  practical  and  beneficial. 

Exporting  was  introduced  in  two  associations— «t  the  West  Side  branch,  New  York 
City,  and  at  San  Francisco. 

The  former  course  consisted  of  15  lectures,  arranged  under  the  direction  of  the  fol- 
lowing advisory  committee:  Willard  Straight,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.;  B.  Olney  Hough, 
editor  American  Exporter;  John  £.  Grardin,  foreign  exchange  department,  National 
City  Bank;  J.  Louis  Schaeler,  vice  president  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.;  Welding  Bing, 
president  American  Exporters  &  Importers  Association. 

The  directed  of  the  course  was  John  Franklin  CiDweil,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.;  75  men 
took  the  instruction.    A  feature  of  the  course  was  the  preparation  by  the  class  of 
written  answers  to  questions  prepared  by  the  director.    Among  the  subjects  treated 
were  the  following:   First  steps  In  exporting,  by  B.  Olney  Hough,  editor  Amencan 
Exporter.    Problems  of  geography  in  foreign  trade,  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Correct  packing  for  export,  by  Paul  W.  Gilbert, 
of  WiJliam  E.  Peck  d  Co.    Foreign  forwarding  problems,  by  John  B.  Kirkman,  vice 
president  Austin  Baldwin  <&  Co.  (Inc.).    Problems  in  competition  for  foreign  trade,  by 
Joseph  J.  Slechta,  general  agent  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  Steamship  Co.,  formerly  vice 
consul  general  of  the  United  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Great  ciurrents  in  the  world's 
foreign  trade,  by  O.  P.  Austin,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington.    Personal  relations:   Traveling  salesmen,  by 
George  H.  Richards,  manager  foreign  department,  Remington  Typewriter  Co.    Ameri* 
can  policy  in  foreign  trade,  by  James  T.  McCleary,  secretary  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.    Export  merchandising  by  salesmen  and  advertising  and  coirespondence, 
by  Walter  F.  Wyman,  manager  export  department  the  Carter's  Ink  Co.    Branch  banks 
their  opportunity  in  the  new  movement  for  expanding  our  foreign  commerce,  by 
William  S.  Kies..  foreign  banking  department.  National  City  Bank.    Shipping  and 
shipbuilding,  by  Emerson  E.  Parvin,  secretary  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 
Comparative  purchasing  power  of  our  export  markets,  by  J.  Louis  Schaefer,  vice 
president  Wm.  R.  Grace  A  Co. 

Export  opportunities  in  South  and  Central  America,  by  William  E.  Peck,  of  Wm.  £. 
Peck  &  Co.  Under  this  head  was  treated  the  following:  How  our  export  business  with 
South  America  has  been  developed.  What  should  be  done  to  further  enlarge  our  trade 
in  these  countries.  Some  problems.  Dependence  of  exporting  on  banking  and 
shipping  facilities.  Actual  operations  in  business.  Demand  for  experts  under  exist- 
ing conditions  of  competition. 

A  foreign  trade  school  was  conducted  at  the  San  Francisco  association  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  chamber  of  commerce.  There  were  16  men  enrolled  in  foreign 
trade  and  17  In  Spanieh.  The  instruction  covered  the  following  points:  Export 
principles;  laws  pertaining  to  foreign  commerce;  mathematics  applied  to  exporting 
and  importing. 

Under  export  principles  the  following  subjects  were  discussed:  Historical  sketch 
of  international  trade;  economic  theories  affecting  foreign  trade;  tariff;  commercial 
geography;  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States,  where  produced,  how  produced, 
where  sold,  prices;  exports  and  imports  of  San  Francisco;  trade  routes  of  the  world; 
effect  of  the  war  and  Panama  Canal;  maritime  insurance;  foreign  exchange;  problems 
of  international  shipments;  customhouse  requirements;  practice  in  handling  docu- 
ments; method  of  extending  foreign  trade;  opportunities  of  increasing  foreign  trade; 
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analysis  of  conditions  affecting  trade — ^1.  With  Mexico  and  Central  America.  2.  With 
SouUi  America.  3.  With  China  and  Eastern  Asia.  4.  With  ialandB  of  the  Pacific. 
6.  With  Europe.    6.  With  ishmds  of  the  Atlantic. 

Under  laws  relating  to  foreign  commerce  the  following  subjects  were  discussed: 
Law  of  common  carrier;  negotiable  instruments;  maritime  law;  insurance  law;  inter- 
national law,  relating  to  vessels  and  merchandise  in  times  of  peace  and  war;  summary 
of  rights,  responsibilities,  and  liabilities  of  consignor,  carrier,  and  consignee. 

In  addition,  courses  in  sales  advertising,  foreign  languages,  and  accounting  essen- 
tials were  given,  with  the  bearing  that  they  might  have  on  foreign  trade. 

A  free  course  of  eight  lectures  on  foreign  trade  was  given  at  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
association,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  Director  of  the  Consular 
Service,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Edward  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings  averaged  about  121. 
The  lectures  were  the  following:  Promotion  and  financing  of  foreign  trade;  foreign 
commercial  conditions  and  opportunities;  foreign  shipping  and  maritime  insurance; 
foreign  tariffs;  Department  of  State  and  foreign  trade;  influence  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Service  on  foreign  trade;  foreign  trade  and  American  banking. 

INDIRECT  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AND  THE   ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  FRIENDLY  RELATIONS. 

Indirect  educational  work  dealing  with  Latin  Americans  consisted  of  the  following: 
Talk*  and  Lectures. — Lectures  to  Salesmanship  Class  about  the  Possibilities  of  South 
American  Trade;  stereopticon  lectures  on  South  America;  travellogues  at  infrequent 
intervals;  lectures  on  the  opportunities  in  South  America;  lobby  talks  and  audi- 
torium meetings. 

Clubs. — ^Men  have  met  in  Spanish-speaking  clubs  to  encourage  conversation. 

Encouragement  of  friendly  relations. — A  lasting  commercial  life  must  be  based  on 
friendly  relationships  so  that  definite  plans  have  been  encouraged: 

1.  A  special  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Espener,  has  been  employed  in  New  York  City, 
where  there  are  60,000  Latin  Americans.  He  endeavors  to  assist  students  and  young 
business  men.    He  brings  these  men  together  for  discussion  from  time  to  time. 

2.  Many  of  the  associations  in  the  United  States  help  with  the  financial  support 
of  secretaries  in  Latin  America.  Members  contributing  toward  this  work  become 
interested  in  the  associations  there  and  get  acquainted  with  the  conditions.  Some 
have  visited  these  associations. 

3.  Helping  men  after  they  arrive.  Every  local  association  is  glad  to  be  of  help. 
Secretaries  with  the  letters  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  their  caps  are  at  the  following  railway 
stations  to  be  of  assistance  to  men:  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco.  Two 
Secretaries  are  also  stationed  at  Ellis  Island  to  take  care  of  the  immigrants. 

THE  association's  OPPORTUNrTY  TO  GIVE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  CONDITIONS. 

The  association,  made  up  of  yoimg  business  men,  presents  an  opportunity  for  dif- 
fusing information  about  Latin  America.  All  that  is  being  done  may  be  continued 
with  special  attention  to  the  following: 

The  desirability  and  value  of  being  able  to  speak,  write,  and  read  Spanish,  and  of 
having  a  fair  knowledge  of  Portuguese  and  French,  should  be  emphasized. 

Encouragement  should  be  given  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  South 
America,  with  special  attention  to  that  of  recent  years. 

A  thorough  knowledge  should  be  gained  of  the  products  of  the  various  countries, 
and  those  used  which  they  are  obliged  to  import,  and  the  origin  of  the  latter. 

The  commercial  laws  of  the  various  countries  should  be  studied. 

Definite  courses  in  exporting  should  be  introduced  in  cities  where  export  trade  is 
carried  on. 

The  association  libraries  should  have  Latin  American  books,  magadnes,  reports, 
trade  directories,  and  newspapers  for  the  use  of  Latin  American  readers  and  others. 
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Chambers  of  commerce  and  aimilar  organizations  should  be  encouraged  to  meet 
at  the  association  and  have  lectures  and  discussions  on  foreign  trade  relationa. 

Latin  American  students  can  be  encouraged  to  meet  and  learn  Americaa  ways 
of  business.  This  will  do  much  toward  establishing  both  friendly  and  buaineaB  rela- 
tionships when  they  return  for  they  will  be  the  leaders. 

Existing  successful  courses  in  the  Association,  such  as  salesmanship,  advertisixig, 
credits,  can  be  so  enlarged  as  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  Latin  American 
interests. 

Associations  in  Latin  America  can  be  encouraged  to  select  and  train  men  who  might 
be  appointed  as  representatives  for  American  houses.  English  should  be  taught 
especially. 

Latin-American  associations  should  be  listed  in  exporting  directories,  magazines, 
etc.,  to  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  for  traveling  representatives  going  to  these  cities. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  association  work  in  many  of  these  cities 
is  young  and  elementary  but  rapidly  growing.  They  are  now  where  some  NcMlh 
American  associations  were  a  few  years  ago.  They  present,  however,  splendid  oppc»'- 
tunities  for  developing  their  work  along  the  line  of  commercial  helpfulness,  so  far 
as  it  may  fit  into  their  program. 

These  associations  can  help  direct  young  business  men  and  students  who  come 
to  America  to  study  conditions,  by  giving  them  letters  of  introduction  to  secretaries 
in  America. 

The  association,  with  its  close  cooperation  with  the  public  schools  in  many  cities, 
can  encourage  emphasis  on  Latin  American  conditions  and  interests  by  having  promi- 
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advertising  managers  and  advertising  agents.    Loose  leaf.    Singer  Building. 

$30.00  yearly  for  service. 
MacRae's  Blue  Book,  the  official  index  of  railway  supply  mfg.  and  their  products. 

MacRae  Blue  Book  Co.    Railway  Exchange  Bldg.    Chicago. 
National  iron  and  steel,  coal  and  coke  blue  book.  R.  L.  Polk  A  co.    1331  Fifth  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    $10.00. 
Pictorial  guide  and  business  directory  of  Porto  Rico  ...    F.  E.  Piatt  d  Co.    32 

Bond  Street    N.  Y.  City. 
Posts'  paper  mill  directory.    Annual  L.  D.  Post    Tribune  Building.    N.  Y.  City. 

$2.00. 
Rand  &  McNally    Bankers  directory. 
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Reference  register  1912-1913  compruing  the  representative  leggl,  bankipgg  in- 
surance, trust,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  int^^sts  of  Great  Britain,  coloniee 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  etc.  Biennial.  L. 
Corper  Mordaunt  Co.    104  High  Holbom    Lond.  W.  C. 

Shoe  and  leather  reporter    Annual    166  Essex  Street    Boston,  Mass. 

Standard  Iron-Steel-Metal  directory.    Atlas  pub.  co.  inc.    150  Lafayette  Street 
New  York  City.    $8.00. 

Sveriges  Handelskalender.    Albert  Bonniers    Stockholm    $2.70. 

Thorn's  Directory  of  the  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  Ireland.  Alex.  Thorn  A  Go. 
87-89  Middle  Abbey  Street    Dublin    10  Shillings. 

Trow  Copartnership  and  corporation  directory  of  the  B<»oughs  of  Manhattan  mnd 
the  Bronx,  City  of  N.  Y.  Annual.  Trow  directory  co.  201  E.  12th  St.  N.  Y. 
City.    $10.00. 

U.  S.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Bureau 
Trade  directory  of  Central  America.    (Misc.  ser  22)    60  cents. 
Same    Trade  Directory  of  South  America    1914    $1.00. 
Same    Supplement  to  the  trade  directory  of  South  America    1915    5  cents. 

Urquart,  G.  D.  Dues  and  charges  on  shipping  in  fordgn  and  colonial  ports;  a 
manual  of  reference  for  the  use  of  shipowners,  ship  brokers  and  ship  maaters. 
Ed.  14    1910    C.  S.  Hammond    142  Fulton  st    New  YcM-k  City    $8.00. 

HANDBOOKS  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  1915.    v.    61.     p. 

71-80.    What  can  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  do  for  each  other?    CM. 

Muchnic. 
Latin  America;  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.    Addresses.    Nov.  1913.    ed.  by 

G.  H.  Blakeslee.    New  York,  Stechert  &  Co.    1914. 
South  American  life;  £.  T.  Clough;  an  account  of  past  and  contemporary  conditions 

and  progress  in  South  America.    Detroit,  Bay  View  Reading  Club.    1912. 
Bepublics  of  Central  and  South  America;  C.  K.  Enock;  Their  resources  sociology  and 

future.     1913. 
American  ideals;   speeches  of  the  president  of  the  *'Museo  Social  Aigentino."  .  .  . 

Dec.  12,  1913.    Buenos  Aires.    1914.    (Museo  Social  Argentine.) 
Latin  America;  its  use  and  progress;  F.  Garcia  Calderon.    1913.    Scribner,  New  York. 
L'Amerique  latine;    Republique  Argentine;    Eugenie  Garzon.    Introduction  de 

M.  E.  R.  Larreta.    1913.    Paris,  B.  Grasset.    1913. 
Great  Britain  Emigrants  Information  Office.    General  information  relating  to  Central 

and  South  America.    Including  a  summary  of  consular  reports.    London,  Darling 
Railways  of  South  and  Central  America;    F.  M.  Halsey,  1914.    $1.50. 

American  Union.    $1.50. 
Fan  American  Union  Bulletin.    Pub.  monthly. 
Pan  American  Union  Report  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  1911.    25 

cents. 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  .  .  .  Matias  Romero.    G.  P.  Putnam.    $3.60. 
Latin  America;  William  R.  Shepherd,    New  York,  Holt.    1914. 
United  States  Foreign  and  domestic  commerce  Bureau.    Banking  and  credit  in 

Argentine,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Peru.    10  c. 
Exporting.  Practical  Suggestions,  How  to  begin,  conduct  and  Hold  Foreign  Trade. 

15  printed  lectures  under  the  dire<!tion  of  John  Franklin  Crowell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

before  Export  Class,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  318  W.  One  himdred  and  fifty-seventh 

Street,  New  York.    Price,  $5.00. 
Handbooks  of  South  America:  Argentina. — ^Mills.    Chile.    By  G.  J.  Mills.    Colom- 
bia.   By  E.  Levin.  South  Brazil.— Buley.   North  Brazil.— Buley.    Peru.   ByG.E. 
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Vivien.    (1914-1915.)    lUiutrated,  8vo.,  cloth.    Price,  postpaid,  each,  $1.60.    Set 
of  six  volumes,  $9 .00.    Appleton,  New  York  City.    In  each  case  state  description. 
Belling  Latin  America:  By  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh.    (1915.)    A  book  of  information  lor 
salesmen  visiting  South  America.    Author  actively  engaged  in  selling  goods  in  the 
Latin  Republics  for  eighteen  years.    12mo.    Price,  postpaid,  $2.15.    Small  May- 
nard,  Boston,  Mass. 
South  and  Central  American  Trade  Conditions  of  To-Day.    By  A.  H.  Verrill.    (1914.) 
The  salesmanship,  shipping,  credits,  business  manners,  etc.,  South  America.   12mo. 
Price,  prepaid,  $1.35.    Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  Young  man's  Chances  in  South  and  Central  America.    By  W.  A.  Reid.    (1914.) 
It  considers  the  young  man's  business  outlook  in  Latin- American  countries  and  gives 
the  names  and  addresses  of  200  corporations  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  commer- 
cial and  industrial  enterprises  all  over  Latin  America,  most  of  which  employ  many 
young  men.    $1.00.    Southern  Conmiercial  Congress,    Washington,  D.  C. 
Across  South  America:  By  H.  Bingham.    The  auUior  gives  an  account  of  his  journey 
throughout  the  South  American  Republics.    Illustrated.    Price,  postpaid,  $3.65. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York  City. 

A  Guide  to  South  America:  By  W.  A.  Hirst.  (1915.)  A  handbook  for  travelers  to  the 
Southern  Republics.  12mo.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.85.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Along  the  Andes  and  Down  the  Amazon:  By  H.  J.  Mozans.  Book  with  information 
about  the  immense  natural  resources  of  the  countries  of  South  America  and  the 
opportunities  presented  to  merchants  for  trade  and  investment.  Illustrated,  8vo. 
Price,  postpaid,  $3.60.    Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Political  and  Social  Progress  in  Latin  America:  A  collection  of  important  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  Annals  A.  A.  P.  S.  S.  by  prominent  men.  One  volume,  cloth. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.60.    American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

South  of  Panama:  By  E.  A.  Ross.  (1914.)  Seeing  South  America  as  it  actually  is. 
Illustrated,  8vo.,  350  pages.  Prices,  postpaid,  $2.50.  Century  Company,  New 
York  City. 

South  America:  Observations  and  Impressions.  By  James  Bryce.  (1914.)  Colored 
maps.  English  and  Spanish  editions.  Price,  postpaid,  each,  $2.60.  The  Mac* 
millan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  South  Americans:  By  A.  Hale.  Descriptive  of  South  America;  of  value  to  the 
business  man  seeking  to  extend  lus  trade  relations.  Illustrated,  8vo.  Price,  post- 
paid, $2.65.    Bobbs  Merril  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Spanish- American  Republics:  By  T.  Child.  The  writer  tells  of  the  interest  and  im- 
portance of  South  America  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Illustrated.  446 
pages.    Price,  postpaid.  $3.60.    Harper  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

Through  South  America:  By  H.  W.  Van  Dyke.  Introduction  by  John  Barrett.  De* 
scription  of  the  countries.  Illustrated,  8vo.,  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $2.10.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Tropical  America:  By  J.  M.  Ford.  The  physical,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
throughout  Cuba,  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2.10.    Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City. 

The  Two  Americas:  By  Gen.  R.  Reyes,  former  president  of  Colombia.  (1914.)  The 
resources,  possibilities,  etc.,  of  South  and  Central  America.  Cloth,  4to.,  illustrated. 
Price,  prepaid,  $2.60.  Spanish  edition,  $3.10.  The  Stokes  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Latin  America:  Its  Rise  and  Progress. — Calderon.  Guiana:  British,  French  and 
Dutch.— Redway.  Argentina.— Hirst.  Brazil.  By  P.  Dennis.  Chile.  By  G.  F. 
S.Elliott.  Colombia.  ByP.J.Eber.  Ecuador.  ByC.R.Enock.  Mexico.  By 
C.  R.  Enock.  Paraguay—Hardy.  Peru.  By  C.  R.  Enock.  Venezuela.— Dalton. 
An  encyclopedia  of  various  countries  of  South  America  in  which  the  United  States 
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is  interested.    Each  volume  contains  a  political  history  of  the  country,  and  also  an 

account  of  its  present  conditions,  its  productions,  commerce,  industry,  and  future 

prospects.    Illustrated  with  pictures  and  maps.    8vo.    Price,  postpaid,  per  volume, 

13.15.    Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City. 
The  Amaring  Argentine:    A  New  Land  of  Enterprise.    By  J.  F.  Fraser.     (1914.) 

Development  of  the  country,  social  aspects,  customs,  etc.    8vo.,  cloth,  illustrated. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.60.    Funk  A  Wagnals,  New  York  City. 
The  Real  Argentine:  Notes  and  Impressions  of  a  Year  in  the  Argentine  and  Urugiiay. 

By  J.  A.  Hammerton.    (1914.)    Presents  account  of  these  countries— their  cities, 

resources,  natural  features,  the  inhabitants  and  their  characteristics.    8vo.    Price, 

postpaid,  $2.65.    Bodd,  Mead  A  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Brazil  and  the  Brazilians:  By  G.  J.  Bruce.    (1914.)    Practical  information,  especially 

timely.    Illustrated,  Svo.  Price,  postpaid,  $3.15.    Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.,  New  York 

City. 
Chile,  Its  Land  and  People:  By  J.  C.  Maitland.    The  author  deals  with  its  people,  its 

cities,  its  industries,  political  development,  etc.    Illustrated,  8vo.,  cloth.    Price, 

postpaid,  $3.15.    J.  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics:  By  W.  L.  Scruggs.    With  three  colored 

maps  of  the  Republics  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  and  ten  full-page  pictures.    8vo. 

Price  postpaid,  $1.90.    Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cuba,  Past  and  Present:  By  A,  H.  Verrill.    Guide  book  of  Cuba.    Illustrations,  maps 

etc.,  12mo.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.60.    Dodd,  Mead  dc  Co.,  New  York  City. 
To  Cuba  and  Back:  A  Vacation  Voyage.    By  R.  J.  Dana.    16mo.    Price,  postpaid, 

$1.35.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Guatemala  and  the  States  of  Central  America:  By  C.  W.  Domville-Fife.    Illustrated, 

8vo.,  cloth.    Price,  postpaid,  $3.15.    J.  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  Mexican  Guide:  By  T.  A.  Janvier.    Covers  the  whole  of  Mexico  with  details,  in- 
cluding historical  summary,  practical  matters,  and  directions.    12mo.    Price,  poet- 
paid,  $2.60.    Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City. 
The  Mexican  Year  Book.    A  r6sum^  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  commerce,  finance, 

mining  and  other  industries  of  the  Republic.    Issued  annually.    Price,  postpaid, 

$6.25.    Carr  Brothers,  New  York  City. 
Modem  Mexico:  By  R.  J.  MacHugh.    The  conditions,  the  character  of  the  people,  the 

nature  and  resources  of  the  country.    Illustrated,  Svo.    Price,  postpaid,  $3.65. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  Panama  Gateway:  By  J.  B.  Bishop,  Secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  (Commission. 

(1915.)    Price,  postpaid,  $1.60.    Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City. 
Panama:  The  Canal,  the  Country  and  the  People.    By  Arthur  Bullard.    Travel  book 

describing  the  land,  the  people  and  the  great  canal.    Illustrated.    Price,  prepaid, 

$1.60.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Peru  of  the  Twentieth  Century :  By  P.  F.  Martin.    An  important  work  for  the  traveler, 

merchant,  and  financier.    With  illustrations  and  map.    Svo.    Price,  postpaid,  $4.35. 

Longmans,  Green  <fc  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Porto  Rico,  Past  and  Present,  and  San  Domingo  of  To-Day:  By  A.  H.  Verrill.    (1914.) 

Of  interest  to  merchants,  statesmen,  travelers,  etc..   Illustrations,  maps,  etc.    12mo. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1 .60.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Salvador  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  By  P.  F.  Martin.    An  account  of  the  Republic's 
commercial  and  industrial  conditions.    Illustrated,  cloth.    Price,  postpaid,  $4.40. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Up  the  Orinoco  and  Down  the  Magdalena:  By  H.  J.  Mozan.    In  this  book  the  author 

takes  the  reader  through  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  South  America. 

Illustrated,  Svo.    Price,  prepaid,  $3.15.    Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York  City. 
A  Tour  Through  South  America:  By  A.  S.  Forrest.   (1914.)  Illustrated,  8  vo.   Cloth. 

Price,  prepaid,  $3.20.    J.  Pott  A  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Our  West  Indian  Neighbors:    By  F.  A.  Ober.    The  Isl&nds  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 

"America's  Mediterranean/'    Illustrated.    Price,  postpaid,  |2.15.    J.  Pott  A  Co., 

New  York  City. 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  Other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies:  By  R.  T.  Hill,  8vo.,  430 

pages,  160  illustrations.    Price,  postpaid,  $3.15.    The  Century  Co.,  New  York  City. 
A  Guide  to  the  West  Indies:  By  F.  Ober.    (1914.)    lUustrated,  and  with  many  maps. 

12mo.    Flexible  cloth.    Price,  postpaid,  $2,40.    Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Chaibman.  A  year  ago  last  July  when  the  rumors  and  the 
}>ossibihtie8  of  war  m  Europe  were  occasioning  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern over  the  world,  it  was  my  very  good  fortune  to  be  received  by  a 
Chinese  minister  of  state  in  Peking.  After  our  little  business  had 
been  concluded,  by  way  of  making  conversation  I  said  to  his  excel- 
lency, ''Do  you  think  Uiere  will  be  war  in  Europe t"  ''Oh,  no,"  he 
said,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  hopefulness  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
humor  for  which  the  Chinese  are  famed;  "There  won't  be  any  war 
anywhere,  for  Mr.  Bryan,  with  his  peace  treaties,  has  fixed  that." 
The  eminent  statesman  who  is  to  be  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
afternoon  surely  needs  no  introduction  to  this  audience,  or  to  any 
American  audience,  or  to  an  audience  anywhere  in  the  world  for  that 
matter,  but  it  may  be  quite  proper  to  point  out,  as  some  in  the  audi- 
ence may  not  know  that  it  was  at  the  time  when  this  eminent  gentle- 
man was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States  that  he  laid  out 
the  great  plan  and  scope  of  this  wonderful  scientific  congress,  whose 
results  you  have  been  seeing  from  day  to  day,  and  results  which 
will  reach  far  into  the  coming  years.  It  was  during  the  adminis- 
tration and  under  the  direction  of  this  gentleman  that  the  founda- 
tion work  for  this  great  congress  was  laid.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
peculiar  pleasure  that  I  present  to  this  audience  Hon.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan. 

COOPEBATION. 

By  Hon.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN, 
Ex-Secretary  o/SUUe  of  the  UniUd  StaUs, 

Allow  me  to  preface  my  remftrks  by  saying  that  my  object  in  attending  this  seenon 
of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  is  not  so  much  to  make  an  address  as  to  meet 
the  distinguished  delegates  here  assembled  and  to  testify  by  my  presence  to  my  deep 
and  continuing  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. My  concern  in  their  development  and  welfare,  while  antedating  my  connection 
with  the  State  Department,  was  increased  during  my  occupancy  of  office,  and  it  has 
not  abated  since  my  retirement.  I  desire  to  be  enrolled  among  the  permanent 
friends  of  these  neighboring  Republics,  and  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  respond 
to  their  call  whenever  I  can  render  them  any  assistance. 

In  casting  about  for  a  theme  for  my  brief  remarks  to-day  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
word  *' cooperation  '*  might  well  serve  as  the  point  about  which  to  group  certain  sug- 
gestions, for  which  I  ask  your  consideration. 

Cooperation  is  the  growing  word  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  noticeable 
everywhere  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  nations  to  act  to- 
gether in  matters  of  mutual  concern.    In  bumness  life  the  idea  is  accentuated  by  the 
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multiplicity  of  corporate  organizations,  in  which  individualB  aaeociate  themaelves 
together  for  the  advancement  of  their  joint  interests.  Nations,  too,  are  more  and 
more  considering  matters  of  common  interest,  and  lending  to  each  other  the 
that  comes  from  joint  action.  While  the  unprecedented  struggle  nov  raging 
the  Atlantic  has  for  the  time  being  interrupted  international  cooperation  in  that 
tion  of  the  world,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  suspension  of  coopeivtzon 
rather  than  a  permanent  suirender  of  the  idea. 

Cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  more  general  than  in  the  East 
because  of  the  greater  similarity  of  our  institutions  and  political  aims,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  issues  and  ptejudices  which  have  made  intornatioiial  denl- 
ings  less  intimate  there  than  they  aro  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Then,  too,  the  proaei&t 
conflict  in  Europe  has  tended  to  draw  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
nearer  together,  as  their  dependence  upon,  and  their  power  to  aid,  each  other  have 
become  more  apparent. 

With  this  introduction  permit  me  to  suggest  a  few  fines  of  action  along  which  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  for  us,  with  mutual  advantage,  to  cooperate  to  a  larger  extent  than 
we  do  now. 

First,  the  language  tie  which  binds  nations  together  is  a  stzong  one;  ability  to  speak 
to,  and  imderstand,  each  other  lies  at  the  foundation  of  both  business  and  social  inter- 
course. The  two  languages  spoken  in  the  Americas  are  the  growing  languages  of  the 
present  century.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
alone  greatly  increase  the  English-speaking  population  of  the  world  during  the  next 
century,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  use  of  the  English  tongue  is  rapidly  spreading  in 
the  Orient  and  in  the  commercial  centers  of  the  world.  As  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries  are  likely  to  repeat  during  this  centiu-y  the  development  wit- 
nessed in  the  United  States  diiring  the  past  century,  the  Spanish  language  seems  des- 
tined to  fill  an  increasing  place  in  the  world's  future. 

Every  possible  encouragement  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language  in  Latin  America  and  to  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  encouragement  can  be  given.  An  ex- 
change of  professors  would  be  an  advantage.  If  arrangementB  could  be  made  by 
which  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Central  and  South  America  would  accept 
American  instructors  in  return  for  Latin-speaking  instructors  sent  to  the  United 
States,  the  temporary  exchange  would  not  only  be  helpful  in  extending  the  two 
languages  but  a  larger  acquaintance  would  follow,  and  acquaintance  is,  after  all,  the 
most  essential  thing  in  the  improvement  of  international  relations,  whether  business, 
social,  or  political. 

Encouragement  could  also  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  two  languages  by  coUegee, 
especially  by  those  located  in  the«  southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  north- 
em  republics  of  Latin  America,  where  special  inducements  could  be  offered  foreign 
students.  The  United  States,  for  instance,  could  establish  in  Porto  Rico,  Panama, 
and  at  accessible  points  along  the  Gulf  coast,  schools  in  which  special  attention  would 
be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish  history,  and  the  Latin- 
speaking  nations  could  in  return  offer  similar  inducements  to  students  from  the  North. 
In  these  special  schools  young  men  from  the  United  States  intending  to  go  south 
and  young  men  in  the  southern  countries  planning  to  come  north  could  meet,  and, 
while  preparing  themselves  for  their  work,  acquire  that  personal  acquaintance  which 
contributes  so  largely  to  success. 

Another  suggestion:  While  a  large  vocabulary  is  of  course  desirable,  still  com- 
I>aratively  few  words  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  conversation  and 
correspondence.  A  few  months  ago  I  suggested  to  a  number  of  representatives  of 
Latin  America  the  advisability  of  attempting  to  introduce  into  each  of  the  two  lan- 
guages the  more  important  words  of  the  other  language.  The  suggestion  received  so 
much  encouragement  that  I  venture  to  submit  it  here.  Five  hundred  English  words 
introduced  into  the  Spanish  dictionary  as  synonyms  for  Spanish  words  having  the 
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same  meaning,  and  the  introduction  of  a  like  number  of  Spanish  words  into  the  Eng- 
lish dictionary  would  lead  to  the  gradual  absorption  by  people  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  most  necessary  words  of  the  two  languages,  and  would  make  it  easier  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  Republics  to  talk  to  and  understand  eadi  other  without 
special  training.  Even  a  smaller  number  of  words  might  be  selected  as  a  beginning. 
If  the  suggestion  commends  itself  to  this  congress,  a  comminion  can  be  appointed  to 
formulate  the  plan. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  accentuated  the  possibility  of  larger  trade 
between  North  and  South  America,  and  the  interruption  of  existing  lines  of  transpor- 
tation has  made  more  obvious  the  necessity  of  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Central  and  South  America  in  the  establishment  of  trade  routes. 

Secretary  McAdoo  has  taken  up  the  matter  and  is  endeavoring  to  secure  authority 
to  establish  a  Govenunent  controlled  merchant  marine,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
laying  out  new  trade  routes  and  providing  against  intemiptionB  like  those  which 
have  occurred  during  the  past  18  months .  I  am  sure  that  all  of  our  nei^boring  Repub- 
lics will  give  hearty  commendation  to  the  plan,  and  I  hope  that  the  Governments  of 
Central  and  South  America  will  consider  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  similar  policy. 
If  each  Government  represented  here  will  act  to  the  limit  of  its  ability  a  new  impetus 
will  be  given  to  inter-American  traffic,  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  establishment  of  the  same  monetary  unit  throughout  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere has  long  been  discussed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
exchange  between  the  countries.  The  currency  law  now  in  force  in  the  United 
States  has,  by  authorizing  the  establishment  of  branch  banks  in  foreign  lands,  greatly 
aided  in  the  improvement  of  trade  conditions;  but  as  it  will  require  some  years  to  realize 
to  the  full  the  advantages  made  possible  by  this  law,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  American  Governments  to  facilitate  exchange 
by  an  arrangement  under  which  they  would  cable  to  each  other  deposits  made  with 
them  to  cover  foreign  purchases. 

I  ask  your  pardon  for  repeating  here  a  suggestion  which  I  made  last  June  at  a  ban- 
quet given  in  connection  with  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Congress,  then  assembled 
in  Washington .  It  is  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should ,  if  desired  by  any 
of  the  Republics  of  Latin  America,  underwrite  bonds  issued  by  them  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources.  During  my  connection  with  the  State  Department  I  had 
opportunity  to  leam  of  the  enormous  burden  thrown  upon  the  smaller  Republics  of 
Central  and  South  America  by  the  high  interest  rates  which  they  were  compelled  to 
pay,  and  I  became  convinced  that  these  high  interest  rates  not  only  worked  an  injus- 
tice to  the  countries  that  paid  them  and  retarded  the  proper  development  of  those 
countries,  but  that  these  loans,  often  the  best  that  coidd  be  secured  under  existing 
conditions,  sometimes  caused  insurrections  and  revolutions.  After  dealing  with 
these  conditions  officially  for  two  years  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  show  its  good  will  toward  Latin  America  in  no  better 
way  than  by  playing  the  i>art  of  a  prosperous  friend  to  these  Republics,  by  lending 
its  credit  to  support  loans  necessary  for  legitimate  development  work.  The  United 
States,  being  able  to  borrow  at  a  low  rate,  could  accept  the  bonds  of  neighboring 
Republics  (h:awing  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest  than  those  now  issued,  and  hold 
them  as  security  for  its  own  bonds,  issued  at  the  normal  rate.  To  illustrate  what  I 
mean,  let  us  suppose  a  case.  If  one  of  the  Republics  of  Central  or  South  America, 
now  paying  6  per  cent  interest  or  more,  desired  to  enter  upon  some  work  of  develop- 
ment, it  could  issue  its  bonds  drawing,  say,  4)  per  cent,  and  our  Government 
could  accept  them  as  security  for  its  own  bonds  drawing  8  per  cent,  or  such  hi^er 
rate  as  the  market  demanded,  the  difiFerence  between  the  rate  paid  by  the  borrowing 
Republic  and  the  rate  paid  on  the  United  States  bonds  to  be  turned  into  a  sinking 
fund  to  retire  the  development  bonds.  This  plan  would  give  to  the  borrowing  coun- 
tries the  advantage  of  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  enable  them  to  make  a 
laige  inmiediate  saving  in  interest,  besides  the  saving  that  would  accrue  to  them  in 
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the  retirement  of  their  bonds.  Such  assistance  could  be  rendered  by  the  United 
States  without  any  appreciable  risk,  and  it  would  not  only  aid  the  Republic  aasBsted 
but  it  would  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  this  country's  disinterested  friendafalp. 

This  congress  has  already  under  consideration  the  possibility  of  cooperation  in  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  embodied  in  the  proposition  recently  sfub- 
mitted  by  the  President  through  Secretary  Lansing,  which  contemplates  a  joint 
convention  providing  for  investigation  of  all  diplomatic  differences  and  the  arbitra- 
tion of  boundary  disputes  among  the  Republics  of  America — a  convention  which  will 
go  fax  toward  removing  the  possibility  of'armed  conflict  between  them.  This  evc^u* 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  enforced  by  the  United  States  alone ,  into  Pan  American- 
ism, supported  by  all  the  American  Republics  jointly,  wUl  not  only  insure  solidarity 
of  sentiment  but  will,  by  the  union  of  their  strength,  lessen  the  expenditures  neceaaary 
for  their  protection  from  possible  attempts  at  invasion,  especially  since  the  danger  of 
invasion  is  decreased  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  of  population  in  Europe  has  been 
reduced  by  the  enormous  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  the  war.  The  proposed  convention 
between  the  American  Republics  will  also  make  it  certain  that  the  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  not,  by  participation  in  the  forcible  settlement  of  European 
quarrels,  surrender  their  right  to  exclude  European  nations  from  armed  interference 
in  any  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  American  Republics. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  express  the  deep  gratification  which  I  feel  at  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  friendship  which  have  made  possible  the  treaties  already  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-speaking  Republics.    The  plan  providing' 
for  investigation  of  disputes  of  every  character  was  submitted  to  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  at  the  same  time,  but  to  Latin  America  fell  the  honor  of  first  accepting  the 
proposal.    The  Republic  of  Salvador  signed  a  treaty  of  this  kind  on  the  8th  of  Augnst, 
1913,  and  Guatemala,  Panama,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  followed  in  the  order  named. 
It  was  not  until  after  these  five  treaties  had  been  concluded  with  Latin  American 
Republics  that  the  furst  treaty  with  a  European  nation  was  negotiated — ^viz,  the  one 
with  the  Netherlands,  signed  on  the  18th  of  December  following. 

We  now  have  30  of  these  treaties  connecting  us  with  nations  exercising  authoiity 
over  three-quarters  of  the  people  of  the  globe.  Nearly  all  of  the  Republics  of  Central 
and  South  America  are  included  in  the  30  countries,  and  the  plan  embodied  in  these 
treaties  has  been  followed  in  the  treaty  recently  entered  into  between  Brazil,  Azgen- 
tina,  and  Chile. 

These  treaties,  being  all  inclusive,  leave  no  dispute  which  can  become  the  cause 
of  war  without  a  period  of  investigation,  and  it  ia  confidently  hoped  that  this  period 
of  investigation  will  in  every  case  enable  the  countries  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment. 

And  when  could  the  example  set  by  the  western  Republics  be  more  timely?  While 
Europe,  rent  with  passion,  is  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle  more  bloody  and  costly  than 
any  which  the  world  has  before  known,  peace  prevails  in  the  Americas.  On  the  north 
of  us  there  is  an  unfortified  boundary  line  of  3,000  miles  and  our  Nation  has  relieved 
our  neighbors  on  the  south  of  any  fears  that  they  may  have  had  of  invasion  or  conquest 
by  us.  Nor  is  our  Nation  alone  in  giving  evidence  of  peaceful  intentions.  On  the 
boundary  line  between  Argentina  and  Chile  there  stands  an  heroic  fiigure,  the  Christ 
of  the  Andes,  erected  by  joint  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  Republics,  a 
proof  of  present  amity  and  a  pledge  of  future  friendship.  God  grant  that  all  the 
American  Republics,  one  in  their  reverence  for  God  and  in  their  worship  of  £[is  Son, 
identical  in  their  aspirations  and  similar  in  their  governmental  methods,  may  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  forever  cooperate  in  the  advancement  of  the  material,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  welfeire  of  the  western  world — ^honorable  rivals  in  helpfulness  and 
service.  They  are  joint  tenants  of  a  new  land,  neighbors  in  a  new  country,  and  are 
united  by  ties  of  interest  as  well  as  by  ties  of  sentiment.  ''What  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder.'' 

Adjournment. 
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New  Willard  Hotel, 
Tuesday  momingj  January  4y  1916. 

Chairman,  Edward  K.  Gbaham. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Dr.  James,  the  chairman 
of  this  subsection,  has  been  called  home  and  will  be  unable,  therefore, 
to  preside  today.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  the  first  speaker, 
President  McVey,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  TO  PUBUC  SERVICE. 

By  FRANK  McVEY, 
President  of  University  of  North  Dakota. 

It  is  customary  to  begin  a  paper  on  universities  by  reference  to  their  long  history, 
the  contributions  they  have  made  in  men  and  ideas  to  the  national  life,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  the  iNUt  they  are  playing  at  present  in  maintaining  the 
ideals  of  civilized  people.  There  is  no  argument  to  be  made  on  this  point,  and  the 
evidence  supporting  the  contention  may  be  waived.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
service  aaa  phrase  designating  the  newer  attitude  of  government,  is  certainly  modem 
in  the  wider  meaning  given  to  it  in  these  days,  for  it  points  to  a  relationship  of  coopera- 
tive effort  with  every  increase  of  intelligence.  The  contributions  of  the  universities 
to  this  service,  great  as  they  have  been,  are  more  or  less  indirect.  The  government, 
representing  public  service,  has  had  but  little  immediate  contact  with  the  universi- 
ties either  now  or  in  the  past.  Men  have  gone  from  coUege  ranks  to  fill  positions  in 
government  service,  but  the  immediate  relation  between  the  university  and  the 
public  service,  has  remained  a  dream,  waiting  for  the  master  touch  to  make  it  a  possi- 
bility for  the  future. 

Even  in  the  field  of  agricidture,  the  creation  of  the  experiment  station  originated 
from  the  government  side  and  imposed  by  it  upon  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
country  by  congressional  act.  Just  to  what  degree  can  there  be  a  relation  between 
the  government  and  public  service  that  differs  from  the  conventional  one  now  existing? 
The  approach  to  the  query  may  be  made  by  the  long-distance  method  of  first  stating 
the  conditions  and  then  enumerating  some  of  the  conclusions  that  follow  from  the 
conditions. 

In  the  biography  of  John  Hay  recently  published,  there  is  a  description  of  Lincoln's 
meeting  with  hordes  of  office  seekers,  who  without  recommendation  other  than  their 
own  want,  made  their  claims  known  for  the  many  offices  created  by  the  numerous 
emergencies  of  the  war.  Lincoln's  patience  and  protest  that  he  must  see  them  all, 
for  they  were  the  common  folks  and  God  must  love  the  common  folks  for  he  made 
so  many,  was  the  great  man's  way  of  dealing  with  an  impossible  situation.  The 
right  of  office  holding  still  continues  as  enunciated  more  than  50  years  later  by  an 
editor  who  states  that  the  platform  of  any  of  the  great  parties  for  the  campaign  of 
1917  should  be  proficiency,  protection,  prohibition  and  plunder. 

625 
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We  still  pay  the  price  for  the  earlier  ideas  of  a  Jacksonian  democracy  based  on  the 
essential  equality  of  all  men  and  the  genetal  view  that  any  man  can  do  the  job  as  well 
as  anybody  else  when  it  comes  to  a  public  office.  While  this  view  prevails  in  many 
places  the  world  has  marched  on  to  the  changing  of  increasingly  complicated  ma- 
chinery in  industry  and  government.  Almost  without  knowing  it,  cities  have  enlai^ged 
their  functions,  the  States  are  now  undertaking  enterprises  of  many  kinds  and  the 
Federal  Government  adds  daily  to  its  duties.  In  nearly  every  instance  these  en- 
largements ol  government  can  be  traced  to  the  contributions  made  by  the  physical 
and  social  sciences.  In  the  field  of  sanitation,  the  applications  of  the  prindplee 
of  electric  energy  to  industry  and  the  contributions  to  the  betterment  of  agriculture 
and  manufacturing,  the  biological,  chemical,  and  physical  sciences  have  made  liuge 
contributions.  Certainly  anthropology,  sociology,  and  economics  have  placed  man- 
kind under  lasting  obligations  tor  the  bestowals  they  have  made  to  the  more  intelli- 
gent dealing  with  immigration,  housing,  marketing,  transporting,  and  other  distinctly 
social  problems.  The  contrast  between  the  government  fimctions  of  Lincoln's  day 
with  those  of  the  present  are  very  great  indeed,  and  with  the  passage  of  the  50  years 
has  come  the  necessity  for  trained  men  to  meet  the  requirements  of  social  endeavora. 
From  the  eighties  on  through  to  the  present  a  lively  belief  in  the  curative  power  of 
legislation  has  endured  with  the  coming  and  going  of  legislatiu'es  and  congreasee. 

The  belief  in  mere  legislative  act  is,  however,  passing  and  two  conclusions  are 
taking  hold  strongly  on  the  men  who  are  near  the  problem.  One  of  these  is,  that 
legislation  in  itself  accomplishes  but  little  and  especially  so  when  it  is  badly  formu- 
lated. The  other  conclusion  is  formulated  in  a  truism  that  at  the  outset,  in  the  making 
of  new  laws,  there  must  be  grasp  of  the  problem  and  clear  expression  of  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute.  It  is  now  pretty  clear  that  the  enacting  of  legislation  is  a  diffi- 
cult task,  requiring  widespread  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  elsewhere,  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  constitutional  and  statutory  pitfalls.  This  difficulty  has 
been  recognized  in  some  ol  the  States  by  the  creation  of  the  legislative  reference 
library. 

Little  by  little  under  the  influence  of  men,  sometimes  with  one  idea  and  sometimes 
with  another,  fragmentary  social  machinery  has  been  built  up  in  city,  State,  and 
Federal  governments  without  as  yet  awakening  any  great  national  understanding  of 
what  it  all  means  and  the  real  necessity  democracy  is  under  to  know  what  it  is  really 
attempting  to  do.  The  connection  the  universities  have  had  with  the  movement  for 
more  intelligent  government  is,  as  said  at  the  begiiming,  an  indirect  one.  From  the 
universities  have  come  the  men  who  of  their  own  initiative,  in  most  cases,  have  devel- 
oped these  miscellaneous  attempts  at  better  government.  The  work  of  McCarthy 
in  Wisconsin,  Cleveland  and  Allen  in  New  York  City,  and  Johnson  and  Acker  in 
North  Dakota,  point  the  moral  to  this  tale  of  democratic  law  making.  Without  any 
possibility  of  contradiction  the  legidative  reference  libraries  have  materially  advanced 
good  government  by  giving  it  an  ideal  and  a  clearer  purpose. 

In  consequence  of  this  complication  of  government  the  blunders  of  the  inefficient 
man  do  far  more  harm  than  they  did  in  the  days  of  simpler  <»ganiaatioii.  The  great 
corporations  of  the  coimtry  long  ago  recognized  this  fact.  Their  managers  took  steps 
not  only  to  find  men  to  bring  order,  but  who  could  continually  enlarge  and  maintain 
the  machinery  of  better  management  as  that  machinery  of  management  grew  more 
complicated  and  difficult  to  use.  In  response  to  this  need  private  salesmanship 
schools  flaunt  their  advertisements  before  every  reader  and  in  a  more  modest  way 
the  universities  now  call  attention  to  their  facilities  for  training  men  for  businesB. 
Still  the  touch  of  university  and  government  is  missing  and  the  bringing  of  the  two 
in  contact  is  slow.  The  reason  for  this  situation  may  be  answered  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Public  officers  are  not  in  the  majority  of  instances  college  men  and  they 
resent  what  they  call  interference  in  their  offices  on  the  part  of  the  universities. 
On  the  other  hand  the  university  has  not  had  a  really  helpful  plan  to  suggest  other 
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than  to  aasiBt  the  public  service  by  recommending  more  or  leas  efficient  students  in 
need  of  temporary  employment.  The  work  of  the  Municipal  Bureau  in  New  York 
City  has  pointed  a  way  that  has  the  advantage  of  really  working.  But  some  other 
plan  must  be  found  if  it  is  to  meet  immediate  needs  because  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  make  the  New  York  City  Bureau  plan  work  is  larger  than  can  be  had  by 
most  universities.  In  fact,  endowment  of  such  a  system  has  many  disadvantages 
that  are  at  once  apparent  to  the  student  of  this  problem. 

I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  plan  of  cooperation  is  not  only  desirable  but  actually 
necessary  if  the  laiger  continuance  of  democratic  government  is  to  grow  in  the  direc- 
tions that  appear  so  promising  at  the  present  time.  The  public  does  not  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  the  problem,  nor  display  the  wisdom  to  provide  trained  men  to  carry 
on  modem  government.  Hence  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  cooperative 
relationship  is  to  provide  a  background  of  public  opinion.  Most  of  the  State  univer- 
sities in  this  country  have  the  means  of  constructing  such  a  background  of  opinion 
by  the  utilization  of  extension  lectures  and  class  room  instruction.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  systematic  emphasis  upon  such  a  phase  of  public  policy  through  speeches, 
interviews  and  press  matter,  would  bring  results  that  logically  lead  to  the  second 
step.  At  the  present  time  governmental  officers  are  out  of  sympathy  with  a  plan  of 
cooperative  eCFort.  Their  conversion  is  a  matter  of  careful  statement  of  advantages 
and  the  imderstanding  that  there  is  a  public  opinion  abroad  which  really  wants  such 
a  thing  done.  The  third  part  of  the  problem  is  the  supply  of  young  men  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  meet  the  call  for  governmental  apprentices.  This  is  the  first  problem 
of  the  university.  It  has  been  the  experience  in  many  univendties  where  men  have 
been  wanted  for  given  fields  of  work,  that  a  little  effort  with  a  small  amount  of  pub- 
licity has  produced  a  fair  crop  of  novitiates.  With  the  much  wider  and  steadier  call 
for  men,  sure  to  arise  out  of  a  closer  cooperation  of  the  imiversity  with  government 
offices,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  adequately  this  part  of  the  problem. 
There  is  yet  to  be  brought  into  actuality  the  touch  between  government  and  the  uni- 
versity. 

Public  opinion  having  been  formulated  on  this  point  a  short  statute  will  force  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  whole  plan.  The  legislature  might  add  a  brief  paragraph  to 
the  powers  of  State  executive  officers  and  boards  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  following: 
The  officers  and  commissions  enumerated  in  such  manner  as  the  legislative  body 
may  enact  are  authorized  to  employ  in  their  offices  at  salaries  of  not  more  than  $75 
per  month  students  designated  by  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  university  of  the 
State.  Students  so  employed  shall  continue  under  the  direction  of  the  State  officer 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  a  year  and  the  time  so  spent  shall,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  as  a  major  student,  be 
counted  toward  his  graduation  requirements.  Here,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  bridge 
that  can  unite  the  two  agencies  that  have  so  long  worked  side  by  side  with  but  little 
cooperation. 

There  are  instances  where  the  spirit  of  this  suggestion  is  followed.  The  Board  of 
Public  Health  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  used  advanced  students  as  helpers  in  the 
biological  and  chemical  work.  Many  of  the  geological  surveys  do  the  same  thing, 
but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  outside  the  instance  of  the  Municipal  Research  Bureau  in 
New  York  City  and  the  Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Library,  the  work  so  done 
does  not  count  toward  a  degree  but  is  merely  on  a  helper  basis.  If  we  may  assume 
that  the  State  would  be  willing  to  enact  such  legislation,  and  openings  should  be 
made  for  men  in  government  offices,  the  imiversity  must  reconstruct  some  of  its 
courses  and  the  State  offices  slightly  modify  the  daily  routine. 

Too  many  of  the  courses  now  offered  in  colleges  and  universities  have  a  wholly 
academic  attitude.  That  is,  they  begin  with  a  theory  of  government  accepted  by 
the  instructor,  whereas  the  student  ought  to  have  a  grounding  of  fact  before  proceeding 
to  the  theory  which  after  all  is  graduate  work  of  an  ad\'anced  character.    The  student 
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without  this  grounding  of  fact  is  confronted  at  once  by  the  problems  of  function  and 
the  every  day  relation  of  government  to  the  people  in  levying  and  collecting  taxes, 
protecting  property,  life  and  health,  bo  soon  ai  he  enters  a  State  department.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  object  in  placing  the  student  in  a  Government  department 
as  an  apprentice  unless  he  has  a  more  intelligent  outlook  than  the  average  clerk  already 
there.  On  the  whole  this  viewpoint  seems  to  be  fairly  self-evident  and  unnecessary 
of  further  development.  Following  such  an  elementary  course  should  come  the  more 
detailed  courses  dealing  with  the  actiial  problems  of  government.  Thus,  a  student 
interested  in  accounting  should  have  the  elementary  phases  of  accounting  along  with 
the  elements  of  government  and  the  special  courses  dealing  with  taxation  and  possibly 
the  intricacies  of  valuing  public  utilities.  With  a  mental  equipment  of  that  kind, 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  into  the  tax  commissioner's  office  and  do  a  fair  amount  of 
clerical  work  on  tax  sheets.  In  addition  he  should  accumulate  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  in  which  the  tax  problems  of  the  State  are  handled.  Returning  to 
his  university  he  ought  to  add  much  enlightenment  to  the  work  of  his  fellow  students 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  his  own  work  to  a  real  appreciation  of  the  State  problems. 
This  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  working  of  the  plan. 

Some  difficulties  stand  in  its  way,  such  as  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  student  and 
failure  to  appreciate  the  opportunity.  But  these  would  befall  any  plan  of  coopera- 
tion. Slowly  developed,  tried  in  this  office  and  in  that  the  cooperative  idea  would 
give  more  and  more  ground  as  its  advantages  became  apparent.  The  State  would 
profit  by  the  new  ideas  brought  to  offices  by  the  apprentices  and  the  university  would 
come  into  a  more  sympathetic  relation  and  understanding  of  government  as  a  going 
thing.  Each  year  would  see  a  larger  group  of  men  trained  not  only  in  the  academic 
side  of  the  problem  but  in  the  practical  as  well.  A  still  greater  advantage  would  arise 
from  the  contact  of  the  state  officials  and  the  professors  in  the  university.  Though  at 
first  the  students  working  in  Government  departments  might  be  small  in  number,  yet 
the  beginning  of  the  relation  would  be  established  and  in  time  a  considerable  body 
of  men  would  be  trained  who  had  actual  knowledge  of  government  at  first  hand. 

Other  factors  like  those  of  permanancy  of  office  and  pensions  at  the  end  of  long  and 
honorable  service  enter  into  the  problem  of  better  government.  A  democracy  though, 
must  be  piumiaded  that  its  officers  merit  such  treatment.  The  responsibility  of  the 
university  is  a  double  one:  first,  of  providing  well  equipped  men  to  do  the  work  de- 
mocracy wants  done  and  second  to  show  that  it  can  be  well  and  efficiently  done.  The 
entrance  of  the  university  into  a  cooperative  relationship  with  the  municipal,  State, 
and  Federal  Governments  marks  a  wide  departure  from  the  office-filling  methods  of 
Lincoln's  day. 

Hereupon,  on  invitation  of  Chairman  Graham,  President  McVey 
took  the  chair  and  announced  the  paper  on  "  The  extramural  serv- 
ces  of  State  and  endowed  universities''  by  Edward  Kidder  Graham 


THE  EXTRAMURAL  SERVICES  OF  STATE  AND  ENDOWED  UNIVERSITIES. 

By  EDWARD  KIDDER  GRAHAM. 

Prendent  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 

The  subject  of  university  extension,  as  a  whole,  includes '  (1)  all  of  the  means 
through  which  the  equipment  of  the  university  may  be  utilized  by  a  nonresident 
constituency;  (2)  the  use  of  that  equipment  directly  by  the  State  in  the  form  of  expert 
service;  (3)  certain  activities  carried  on  at  the  institution  in  the  form  of  short-term 
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'  couiBes,  aummer  sessions,  and  conference::,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  so  situated  as  not 
to  be  able  to  take  the  r^ular  course.  This  paper  will  treat  briefly  that  part  of  thiB 
whole  subject  that  is  concerned  with  making  the  resources  of  the  institution  available 
to  nonresidents,  and  only  to  the  phase  of  this  part  of  it  that  is  not  concerned  directly 
with  extending  vocational  knowledge. 

A  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  aspect  of  university  extenglon  would  include  a 
r^sum^  of  the  history  of  the  movement  in  this  country,  a  consideration  of  its  aims  and 
tendencies,  the  extent  of  its  pre<ient  development,  its  methods  of  administration,  the 
chief  activities  through  which  it  works,  and  its  cost.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  this  informa- 
tion has  been  carefully  collected  and  classified  in  readily  available  form  in  a  bulletin, 
"University  extension  in  the  United  States,"  issued  la?t  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, it  is  njt  necessary  to  resummarize  it  here,  further  than  to  say  that,  although 
the  extension  movement  goes  back  to  early  days  of  the  Nation,  the  form  of  it  that  con- 
cerns us  is  chiefly  a  development  of  the  past  10  or  15  years;  that  it  is  administered  in 
the  laige  institutions  through  a  separate  division  or  department  of  its  own,  and  in  the 
smaller  by  a  faculty  committee  of  one  of  the  regular  departments;  that  its  character- 
istic divisions  are  those  of  correspondence  study,  local  classes,  lectures,  debating  and 
public  discussions,  and  general  welfare.  These  main  means  through  which  the 
university  extends  its  knowledge  and  point  of  view  to  the  people  at  large  are  variously 
developed  in  extent  and  emphaais  as  will  be  immediately  evident  when  it  is  said 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  extension  in  the  institutions  where  it  is  definitely  oiganized 
varies  from  nothing  a  year  to  $200,000. 

Its  development  has  been  made  notable  not  more  by  its  successes  so  contrasted 
against  their  somewhat  somber  and  conventional  academic  background  as  to  appear 
sensational,  than  by  its  failures.  Even  now  the  university  mind,  and  the  public 
mind  as  well,  is  not  wholly  clear  as  to  the  function  and  value  of  extension  in  the 
university  as  a  university.  At  the  national  extension  conference  in  1915,  Dean 
Reber  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  reported  thai  '^the  status  of  university  exteusion 
in  this  coimtry  is  still  more  or  less  indeterminate;  its  methods,  even  where  most 
highly  developed,  are  to  a  degree  experimental."  The  words  extramural  and  exten- 
sion, in  themselves,  suggest  certain  difficulties  that  inhere  in  the  movement.  Extra 
mural  suggests  the  concept  of  the  university  as  a  walled-in  community  living  in  an 
atmosphere  rarified  by  high  thinking,  and  saved  from  the  possible  odium  of  exclu- 
sivenesB  by  the  fact  that  such  of  its  benefits  as  are  portable  may  be  carried  to  those 
who  dwell  without  the  city  gates.  In  much  the  same  way  the  word  extension  con- 
notes attenuation  and  the  superficial  spreading  out  that  is  precisely  contrary  to  the 
idea  for  which  the  university  stands,  and  the  idea  that  it  exists  to  make  prevail.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  the  university's  actively 
popularizing  its  ideas  and  ideals  through  extension,  as  to  its  essential  superficialities, 
its  taint  of  demagogery,  its  immature  busy-ness  with  trivialities,  its  diverted  devotion 
from  its  own  sacred  and  unique  trust — when  all  doubts  and  difficulties  are  summed 
up,  the  conviction  remains  that  the  final  establishment  of  university  extension  as  an 
altogether  true  and  worthy  university  function  is  ineWtable,  because  it  is  fixed  in  the 
nature  of  the  relation  of  the  institution  and  the  truly  efficient  democratic  state. 

It  is  out  of  this  fundamental  relation  of  the  American  university  to  the  American 
State  that  university  extension  presents  itself  not  as  an  excressence  on  higher  educa- 
tion, but  as  its  normal  development  toward  the  expression  of  the  full  and  fruitful 
nature  of  both  the  university  and  the  State.  For  what  most  arrests  the  attention  in 
a  review  of  the  15  years  that  extension  has  grown  up  as  a  part  of  an  educational 
system  originally  molded  by  aristocratic  tradition,  is  not  so  much  the  isolated  fact 
of  this  extension  of  the  university's  resources,  as  the  more  significant  fact  of  both  the 
extension  and  intension  of  all  of  the  instruments  of  ed  ucation .  University  extension  is 
just  a  phase  of  the  general  movement  of  educational  liberation,  through  which  the  true 
geniuB  of  the  Nation  seeks  expression.    The  tight  little  idea  that  education  is  the  con- 
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cem  of  childhood  and  certain  rigid  formalitieB  of  place  and  plan  has  broken  down, 
and  social  centers,  correspondence  schools,  chautauquas,  evening  classes,  demonstra- 
tion agents,  continuation  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A's.,  institutes,  study  clubs,  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  agencies  more  or  less  organized  are  carrying  whatever  instruction 
people  want  directly  to  the  people  who  want  it,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

And  so  within  the  educational  organization  itself  the  same  extensive  enlaigement 
of  ideals  is  seen;  in  the  upgrowth  of  the  great  scientific  schools  and  technical  colleges 
associated  with  the  university,  the  manual  and  conunercial  high  schools,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  municipal  universities,  and  of  the  summer  schools;  and  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  traditional  college  itself,  now  extended  to  cover  what  to  the  old  time  scholar 
is  such  a  multitude  of  crimes  against  ciilture  as  to  make  the  term  Bachelor  of  Arts 
seem  the  absolute  limit  of  verbal  irony.  The  point  of  emphasis  here  is  not  to  praise 
the  fine  things  of  a  more  democratic  education  at  the  expense  of  the  fine  things  of 
what  may  be  loosely  called  aristocratic  education.  TVliat  needs  clear  understanding 
is  that  we  are  considering  in  the  extension  activities  of  higher  education  not  so  much 
this  particular  phase  of  extension  as  a  deeply  significant  movement  to  saturate  the 
whole  people  with  the  upward  tendencies  and  convictions  of  education  as  the  way 
out  to  making  the  best  possible  individual  living  and  living  the  best  possible  indi- 
vidual and  State  life.  Oiu*  contribution  to  this  ancient  problem  of  civilization  is  to 
be  not  in  creating  any  strikingly  original  philosophy  of  education,  but  in  our  con- 
structive ability  to  evolve  an  institution  and  a  practical  system  and  policy  adequate 
to  this  fundamental  task  of  getting  the  life-giving  blood  of  education  to  flow  in  whole- 
some vigor  and  just  balance  to  each  utmost  fiber  of  the  body-politic.  It  is  in  the  com- 
plete revelation  that  education  is  life,  and  not  only  in  seeing  this  clearly  and  seeing  it 
wholly,  but  in  so  actualizing  it. 

The  unifying  institution,  and  its  function  and  its  policy  have  emeiged  now,  with 
some  clearness  from  the  remarkable  quarter  century  that  lies  immediately  behind 
us.  It  was  our  tremendous  experience  in  conquering  this  continent  and  constructing 
its  giant  enterprises  of  business  and  government  and  education,  and  not  the  demo- 
cratic machinery  of  government  that  revea  led  to  us  the  great  truth  that  life  is  not  com- 
partmental  and  that  education  is  not  compartmental,  but  that  each  is  a  unit.  We 
have  thus  come  to  accept  as  natural  certain  associations  that  foimerly  would  have 
been  considered  somewhat  weird;  industry  and  research,  economics  and  philan- 
thropy, suffrage  and  biology,  war  and  chemistry;  and  so  too,  not  only  science  and 
religion,  but  vocational  and  cultural,  material  and  spiritual.  These  phrases  do  not 
now  suggest  antagonisms  so  much  as  cooperative  divisions  in  the  unity  of  life,  whose 
connections  were  discovered  and  clarified  through  the  medium  of  education.  And 
this  is  the  great  function  of  the  truth  of  education;  to  give  to  life  this  freedom  to  circu* 
late,  and  to  cooperate,  and  so  incline  society  to  higher  and  more  permanent  levels. 

The  university  in  that  it  alone  can  fully  and  completely  function  in  realizing  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  democracy  is  the  representative  institution  of  the  modem 
State .  The  higher  education  for  which  it  stands  is  not  high  in  the  sense  of  aloofness  nor 
separateness — quite  the  contrary — ^nor  is  its  primacy  as  an  institution  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  impulses  for  progress  are  from  the  top  down.  They  are  neither 
from  the  top  down,  nor  from  the  bottom  up,  in  the  sense  of  being  dogmatic  as  to  the 
impulse  of  their  inspiration.  They  are  circulatory  through  all  the  veins  and  arteries 
of  all  parts  of  the  body,  these  being  equal  members  one  of  another.  Its  service  is  to 
all  alike,  not  because  all  are  of  equal  capacity  and  use,  but  because  all  are  equally 
worthy  of  its  service.  Its  mission  is  not  to  serve  primarily  the  distinguished,  not  to 
serve  primarily  the  mediocre;  nor  the  poor  in  preference  to  the  rich,  nor  the  strong 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  weak;  it  seeks  to  create  the  full  and  abundant  life,  and  this  not 
in  any  democratic  sense,  nor  philanthropic  sense^  nor  efficient  sense,  nor  sentimental^ 
nor  class  or  caste  sense,  but  because  life  is  a  unit,  and  is  striving  to  be  whole  and 
wholesome,  and  made  up  of  the  whole  and  wholesome  parts.    This  happy  healthful* 
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nesB  of  the  social  oiganiam  depends  upon  the  open  freely  flowing  avenues  of  life  of 
which  the  university  is  the  living  organic  center. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether  such  an  institution  shall  have  extension  and 
extramural  activitiss.  It  will  if  it  has  life.  There  is  a  question  as  to  how  far  its  vital 
passion  to  extend  is  to  be  liberated  outward,  and  what  particular  means  to  this  end 
it  shall  adopt  and  emphasize.  This  is  what  is  ''indeterminate  "  about  extension,  and 
will  be  ao  long  as  the  university's  life  is  fluid  and  flexible.  But  because  extension 
la  inherent  in  the  expansive  nature  of  the  truth  the  tmiversity  embodies,  and  be- 
cause of  the  vital  relation  between  the  university  and  the  State,  extension  is  as  truly 
a  part  of  the  univenity  ideals  as  research.  The  true  university  spirit  requires  an 
unconquerable,  uncompromising  passion  for  the  discovery  of  new  truth  for  its  own 
sajce;  it  requires  also  a  no  less  vivid  passion  for  propagating  through  the  youth  it 
instructs  the  best  that  has  hitherto  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world;  and  it  no 
less  requires  in  the  same  spirit  of  free  and  complete  circulation  that  it  extend  and 
release  this  truth  without  let  or  hindrance  through  the  people  whose  institution  it 
is,  that  it  may  quicken  them  with  the  creative  spirit  that  it  supremely  cherishes, 
and  be  in  turn  quickened  by  their  creative  and  fructifying  spirit.  In  this  way  it 
not  only  "turns, "  in  Arnold's  phrase,  ''a  stream  of  fresh  and  free  thought"  upon  the 
State's  notions  and  habits;  but  the  State  turns  on  its  stock  notions  and  habits  and 
equally  revivifying  stream  of  fresh  and  free  thought.  So  the  university  would  lose 
none  of  its  fineness  and  power,  its  sweetness  or  light;  but  it  would  gain  what  James 
warned  it  it  must  have  if  it  would  hold  its  leadership — "the  robust  tone."  This 
would  come  through  no  deliberate  populanzat*on,  but  as  a  by-product  of  a  healthy 
functioning  with  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  full  and  free  circulation  of  the  truth 
it  servos. 

It  is  out  of  this  concept  of  the  university  at  the  center  of  the  life  of  the  State  that 
the  policy  of  extension  evolves,  nut  negatively,  defensively,  condescendingly,  or 
doubtfully;  but  normally,  with  a  clear,  intelligent,  aggressive,  constructive  purpose, 
properly  adjusted  t«  what  the  institution  has  of  value  to  extend,  the  means  at  its 
command  and  the  needs  of  the  community  it  reaches.  These  questions  of  what 
avenues  the  university  shall  open  and  what  extension  activities  it  shall  emphasize 
are  practical  matters  to  which  a  great  variety  of  answers  are  made — from  those  insti- 
tutions that  confine  thenLselves  to  the  sinsrle  ar^tivity  of  lectures  to  the  elaborately 
complete  organization  of  the  University  oi  Wisconsin.  In  the  main  the  divisions 
of  extension  work,  where  it  is  definitely  organized,  are  the  same  and  are  entirely 
familiar.  What  is  not  so  clear  is  how  successful  they  are  in  reaching  into  the  life  of 
the  State,  and  what  effect  they  have  on  the  life  of  the  institution. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  review  the  whole  field,  it  would  be  serviceable  perhaps 
to  sketch  briefly  the  extension  activities  of  the  university  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar.  If  such  a  sketch  proves  helpful  it  will  not  be  because  of  anything  of  re- 
markable merit  in  the  work  outlined,  but  because  the  institution  presents  charac- 
teristic opportunities  and  difficulties  to  a  degree  that  make  its  problem  of  extension 
unusually  typical. 

This  university  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  State  universities.  Unlike  the  newer 
institutions  of  the  West,  it  was  not  the  product  of  the  people;  but  it  was  built  up  by 
a  small  group  of  devoted  men.  It  was  classical  in  type,  and  is  so  still.  It  has  over 
a  thousand  male  students,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science. 
It  is  fdtuated  in  the  country,  and  in  a  State  without  a  city  of  over  40,000.  It  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  State  A.  and  M.  college — ''by  choice, "  as  the  spinster  said — and  lived  to 
regret  it,  perhaps.  Its  work  has  been  of  a  standard  of  sound  scholarship  and  moder* 
nity  that  have  given  it  undisputed  recognition  in  its  section.  Its  appropriation  from 
the  State  for  maintenance  is  $11-^,000  a  year,  and  its  total  income  something  over 
twice  that  sum. 
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Its  extension  work  is  of  a  very  recent  development,  having  been  oiiganized  in  1911 , 
although  before  that  date  the  faculty  gave  lectures  outside  whenever  called  upon. 
The  word  ^'extension"  came  into  the  community  vocabulary  as  an  active  principle 
in  university  life  three  years  ago,  when  the  extension  division  was  reorganized, 
conceived  a  definite  policy,  and  consciously  set  about  realizing  it. 

It  ih  administered  by  a  faculty  committee  under  the  direction  of  the  librarian. 
Its  activities  are  grouped  in  seven  divisions: '  (1)  general  information,  (2)  public 
discussion  and  debate,  (3)  correspondence  study  and  home  reading,  (4)  lectures, 
(5)  municipal  reference  bureau,  (6)  educational  assistance,  and  (7)  county  surveys. 
Each  of  these  divisions  is  administered  by  a  chairman.  No  one  is  required  to  do 
extension  work,  and  no  one  is  paid  for  extension  services,  except  the  assistant  direc 
tor,  who  is  a  full-time  man. 

The  extent  of  these  activities  may  be  quickly  outlined: 

1.  General  information. — ^The  purpose  of  this  division  is  to  make  the  information 
of  the  library  and  the  faculty  as  available  as  possible.  Answers  to  questions  are  sent 
direct  from  the  library,  or  the  questions  referred  to  those  specially  qualified  to  answer 
them;  pamphlets,  collected  clippings,  and  books  are  loaned  direct  to  individuals, 
and  package  libraries  of  special  subjects  to  clubs.  One  thousand  and  forty-five 
special  inquiries  of  this  sort  were  received  the  past  year,  and  1,196  books  loaned. 

2.  Public  discussion  and  debate. — ^The  object  of  this  division  is  to  stimulate  public 
discussion,  not  only  in  the  high  schools,  but  among  clubs  and  societies  of  all  sorts. 
Its  chief  success  has  been  in  oiganizing  and  operating  the  State  high  school  debating 
union.  Three  hundred  schools  are  enrolled  in  this  contest,  involving  1,200  debaters 
from  90  of  the  100  counties,  and  speaking  to  a  total  audience  of  75,000.  A  spvrial 
bulletin  on  public  discussion  and  debate  was  published,  weekly  debate  outlines  are 
published  in  the  paper,  and  bulletins  issued  on  the  topic  for  State  debate.  Something 
over  3,000  letters  concerned  with  pubHc  discussion  were  sent  out  by  this  division, 
and  2,600  documents  circulated. 

3.  The  correspondence  study  division  is  notably  unsuccessful,  largely,  no  doubt, 
from  the  lack  of  funds  to  promote  it.  Credit  courses  are  given  for  which  a  fee  of 
$5  is  charged.    Less  than  50  students  are  enrolled  in  the  32  courses  offered. 

4.  Lectures. — The  demand  made  upon  the  lecture  division  is  far  more  than  the 
faculty  lecturers  can  meet.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  engagements  were  filled 
in  two-thirds  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  A  bulletin  of  lectures,  designated  as  popu- 
lar or  otherwise,  is  Lasued,  embracing  130  topics.  The  division  owns  a  lantern  and 
a  stock  of  slides. 

5.  Municipal  reference  bureau. — ^The  State  has  a  legislative  reference  bureau  under 
the  administration  of  the  historical  commission,  but  a  special  place  remains  for  a 
municipal  reference  bureau,  concerned  with  the  problems  of  small  and  growing 
towns.  Information  is  supplied  from  this  division  concerning  charters,  franchises 
taxes,  commission  form  of  government,  and  city  manager,  playgrounds,  and  specia 
investigations  undertaken  concerning  school  systems,  chambers  of  commerce,  mar- 
kets, and  cooperation  between  the  town  and  the  coimtry,  etc. 

6.  Educational  assistance  and  information. — ^This  division  is  of  obvious  importance 
in  the  extension  service  of  a  university,  and  is  especially  emphasized.  A  letter  from 
the  school  of  education  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  is  sent  weekly,  discussing  some 
simple  problem  of  school  administration;  school  surveys,  and  advice  on  special 
problems  large  and  small,  some  requiring  visits  of  several  days  have  been  made;  a 
teacher's  bureau  with  free  service  has  been  maintained;  and  two  or  three  special 
bulletins  have  been  issued. 

7.  A  final  activity  of  the  bureau,  that  is  the  most  important  from  the  extent  and 
success  of  its  work,  and  that  is  different  from  the  usual  extension  activities,  is  that 

rather  vaguely  called  '  'county  surveys. ' '    This  is  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of 

— ■ _ —  »        ■  - 

1  See  report  of  the  direotor,  Dr.  L.  R.  Wllaon.    President's  report,  1015. 
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rural  sociology  and  applied  economics,  working  with  county  clubs  in  the  institution, 
federated  into  a  general  State  club.  This  division  is  engaged  in  assembling,  dissem- 
bling, and  studying  information  about  the  State .  I ts  studies  have  been  based  on  direct 
field  investigations,  questionalres,  and  the  study,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  State, 
departmental,  and  Federal  reports,  county  papers,  court  records,  etc.  Its  studies  so 
far  have  covered  178  subjects.  In  these  studies  the  State  is  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  ranked  accordingly;  the  facts  are  ascertained  for  each 
county  and  the  counties  ranked;  the  results  are  mapped  so  that  the  relative  progress 
of  the  counties  may  be  easily  seen;  and  the  results  synthesized  in  a  study  of  origin, 
couBoquences.  and  remedies.  Twenty-one  counties  of  the  State  have  been  com- 
pletely treated.  Every  county  in  the  State  is  involved  in  121  of  these  studies.  (Sub- 
jects— Illustrations  chosen  at  random:  Negro  churches  and  Sunday  schools  in  Orange 
County;  Corn  production  per  acre  and  per  inhabitant;  Municipal  abattoirs;  White 
farm  owners;  Taxable  wealth  in  1913  per  capita;  Live  stock  farming  in  North  Carolina; 
Homicides  in  North  Carolira  and  in  the  United  States.)  Surveys  fairly  complete 
have  been  made  of  20  counties. 

To  give  the  necessary  publicity  to  this  work  a  News  Letter  is  published  each  week 
in  an  edition  of  7,000  copies,  which  differs  from  the  usual  clip-sheet  in  that  its  items 
are  concerned  not  with  news  about  the  university  but  with  what  the  university  has 
found  out.  Two  bulletins  have  also  been  issued  and  distributed  widely;  one,  a  syl- 
labus of  home  county  studies,  and  the  other  a  syllabus  and  guide  for  the  study  uf  local 
geography. 

The  total  cost  of  all  this  work — some  part  of  which  touched  every  county  in  the 
State — for  the  year  was  $3,000.  Money  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  successful  extension 
bureau,  but  it  is  not  the  great  essential.  The  essential  thing  is  here  precisely  as  it  is 
in  vital  research  and  vital  teaching — the  passion  of  indwelling  truth  to  find  expression. 
To  the  *'zeal,  accuracy,  fullness,  and  authority"  of  the  ideal  university  as  described 
by  Birrell.  it  adds  the  vivifying,  humanizing  quality  of  sympathy.  What  it  will 
do  will  depend  not  on  its  facility  to  imitate  the  devices  of  others,  but  on  its  sanity, 
its  deeply  centered  poise,  its  capacity  to  think  out  its  own  problems  of  8er\dco,  the 
sincerity  of  its  impulse  to  serve  through. 

I  am  under  thd  impression  that  none  of  the  high  things  for  which  the  college  I  have 
been  describing  stood  has  suffered;  on  the  contrary,  I  think,  though  the  time  is  too 
short  for  safe  judgment,  its  life  has  in  every  particular  been  quickened  by  a 
deepened  conviction  and  inspiration. 

The  following  papers  were  hereupon  presented: 

Extramural  activity  of  universities  from  the  governmental  point 
of  view,  by  Herman  G.  James. 

Extramural  services  of  State  and  endowed  imiversities,  including 
university  extension,  from  governmental  standpoint,  by  John  A. 
Fairlie. 


EXTRAMURAL  ACTIVITY  OF  UNIVERSITIES  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENTAL 

POINT  OF  VIEW, 

By  HERMAN  G.  JAMES. 

Associate  Professor  of  Govemrnent  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and 

Reference,  Uhiversity  of  Texas. 

For  more  than  250  years  after  the  first  university  was  founded  on  this  continent 
the  activities  of  our  American  imiversities  were  virtually  wholly  intramural,  that  is, 
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limited  to  classroom  instruction  of  students  In  residence.  It  was  not  until  the  uni- 
versity extension  movement  developed  in  tlie  last  years  of  the  last  century  that  extra- 
mural activity  of  universities  began  to  receive  attention.  But  the  early  extension 
work  of  our  universities  did  not  have  any  special  significance  from  the  governmental 
point  of  view.  It  served  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  State  indeed,  involved  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  education,  but  only  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  resident  class- 
room and  lectiure  work.  The  undertaking  of  extramural  activity  directed  specifi- 
cally to  the  service  of  the  Government  was  an  even  later  development,  one  which  may 
indeed  be  said  even  now  to  be  in  its  initial  stages. 

An  attempt  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  steps  that  have  already  been  taken  by  Amer- 
ican universities  in  this  direction  would  prove  both  difficult  and  unprofitable,  and  this 
discussion  will  therefore  be  limited  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  universities  could  be  of  direct  service  to  the  Government,  bearing  in  mind  that 
many  of  these  undertakings  have  already  been  launched  by  one  or  more  of  the  uni- 
versities in  this  country.  It  may  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  such  work  is  obviously 
a  field  of  activity  which  all  universities  receiving  governmental  aid  should  undertake 
as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  State  that  supports  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  all 
uni varsities,  even  those  privately  maintained,  should  not  help  in  this  important 
work,  particularly  as  many  publicly  maintained  institutions  are  not  now  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  in  the  near  future  in  a  position  to  cover  the  ground  adequately. 

For  convenience  of  presentation  we  may  divide  these  extra-mural  activities  of 
governmental  importance  into  three  general  classes  corresponding  to  the  three  gen- 
eral units  of  government  to  be  served,  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  government, 
and  the  local  government,  although  the  kinds  of  service  to  be  rendered  may  in  many 
instances  be  the  same.  Generally  speaking,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  extramural 
activities  which  universities  can  make  of  special  value  to  the  Government  may  all 
be  included  under  the  general  head  of  rendering  expert  opinions  on  matters  on  which 
the  governmental  units  are  called  upon  to  decide  and  act.  The  mere  statement  of 
the  thesis  of  this  paper  in  that  form  immediately  opens  up  a  conception  of  its  im- 
mense possibilities  and  extent  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  doing  anything  more 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper  than  merely  enumerating  some  of  the  more  important 
matters  that  come  to  mind. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  10  great  departments  of  administration  found  ii^ 
our  National  Government,  the  departments  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Poet 
Office,  Interior,  Justice,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor.  The  heads  of  these 
departments  are  not  supposed  in  theory  nor  are  they  in  practice  chosen  because  of 
technical  expert  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  that  fall  in  their  department.  Yet 
they  are  continually  called  upon  in  their  capacity  as  advisers  to  the  President,  and 
as  administrative  heads  of  the  departments  to  render  opinions  and  make  decisions 
which  must  be  based  on  such  technical  knowledge.  This  technical  information 
must  come  from  some  source,  and  in  many  cases  the  best  source  of  such  information 
would  or  should  be  a  council  composed  of  the  university  professors  whose  specialty 
lies  in  that  particular  field.  We  may  except  the  departments  of  War,  Navy,  and  the 
Post  Office  as  dealing  with  matters  that  do  not  fall  within  the  field  of  university 
instruction  and  research.  But  everyone  of  the  other  departments  deals  with  matters 
on  which  a  council  of  university  professors  should  be  able  to  give  sounder  and  safer 
advice  than  could  be  gotten  in  any  other  way. 

To  illustrate:  The  State  Department,  which  seems  on  its  face  to  be  far  removed  in 
its  activities  from  the  realm  of  university  work,  is  continually  taking  action  which 
should  be  based  only  on  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  certain  facts.  The  whole 
realm  of  international  law,  which  is  just  at  the  present  time  the  most  important  and 
yet  delicate  field  of  Federal  activity,  is  eminently  a  matter  for  consideration  by  a 
council  of  experts.    International  law  in  practical  application  is  much  more  than  a 
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mere  collection  and  presentation  of  cases  and  precedents.  It  is  in  a  very  large 
measure  an  international  philosophy  based  on  general  principles  and  tendencies. 
The  counsellor  of  the  State  Department  and  his  corps  of  assistants  can  well  seek  out 
and  compile  the  precedents  on  a  given  case.  But  when  a  case  arises  which  has  no 
clear  precedents,  sound  deductions  would  be  much  more  likely  as  a  result  of  the 
joint  opinions  and  deliberations  of  a  large  group  of  experts  in  that  field,  such  as  the 
professors  of  International  law  in  our  universities  ought  to  be,  than  if  the  deductions 
represent  the  opinion  of  merely  one  man.  Again,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  im- 
portant treaties  that  are  framed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  State 
Department,  for  submission  to  and  ratification  by  the  Senate,  but  involves  funda- 
mental economic  and  social  considerations.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  not  selected 
because  he  is  an  eminent  economist  or  sociologist,  nor  are  the  President  and  the 
Senators  elected  on  any  such  considerations.  The  treaty-making  power  being  prac- 
tically unlimited,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  having  no  constitutional  right 
of  participation  in  that  power,  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  views  of  experts 
be  secured  before  enacting  treaties  of  far-reaching  economic  and  social  significance. 
Such  experts  are  to  be  found,  if  anywhere,  among  the  body  of  men  who  spend  their 
lives  investigating  and  teaching  these  subjects  in  our  universities. 

To  take  another  illustration:  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  in  render- 
ing his  opinions,  has  to  pass  on  many  questions  of  constitutional  law  that  have  not 
been  settled  by  the  courts.  Such  questions,  as  is  well  known,  frequently  involve 
personal  views  on  economic  and  social  matters,  just  as  the  great  constitutional  cases 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have  been  decided  on  personal  views  on  such 
matters.  Now,  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General,  though  in  no  sense  legally  bind- 
ing on  the  courts,  should  have,  and  I  believe  would  have,  much  weight  with  the 
courts  if  they  were  based  on  the  result  of  careful  scientific  investigation  of  the  funda- 
mental social  and  economic  questions  involved.  Where  can  we  find  men  trained  to 
give  expert  advice  on  such  matters  if  not  among  the  professors  of  those  subjects  in 
our  American  universities? 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  enumeration  of  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  which  expert  advice  by  university  professors  should  be  of  the  greatest  value.  I 
have  mentioned  two  which  at  first  sight  appear  perhaps  farthest  removed  from  the 
field  of  action  of  university  men.  Should  we  consider  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Labor  in  detail  we  should 
find  an  ever-increasing  number  of  matters  on  which  the  advice  and  opinions  of  pro- 
fessors should  be  of  prime  importance.  It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  form  a  coun- 
cil of  the  recognized  authorities  in  the  various  fields  whose  advice  could  be  sent  in 
writing  without  involving  a  serious  break  in  their  ordinary  university  activities.  For 
such  advice  the  Federal  Government  should  be  willing  to  render  financial  aid  to  the 
universities,  just  as  it  now  renders  financial  aid  to  State  universities  teaching  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  and  including  military  training  in  their  curricula. 

In  addition  to  this  advisory  function  of  university  professors  their  capabilities 
could  with  benefit  be  enlisted  in  service  on  a  variety  of  commissions  in  an  active 
capacity.  Investigations  in  the  States  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  of  all 
matters  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Government  could  to  advantage 
be  put  uiider  the  supervision  of  a  competent  professor  in  the  State  university,  or  if 
there  be  no  properly  trained  man  in  such  university,  then  under  the  supervision  of  a 
professor  in  a  private  institution.  Now  it  will  at  once  be  objected,  and  that  objection 
will  be  more  and  more  insisted  upon  as  the  scope  of  this  activity  is  developed,  that  if 
university  professors  are  to  perform  these  functions  they  will  not  be  able  to  devote 
any  attention  to  the  intramural  activities  of  the  university.  To  this  I  would  answer 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  university,  for  the  professors,  for  the  students,  and  for 
the  Government  to  have  two  professors  of  a  given  subject  each  devoting  one-half  of  his 
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time  to  intramural  and  one-half  to  these  extramural  activities  than  to  have  one  man  who 
gives  his  full  time  to  the  former  and  none  to  the  latter.  The  additional  cost  to  the 
university  involved  in  such  an  arrangement  should  of  course  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  main  beneficiary  thereby.  The  students,  however,  as  well  as  the 
professors,  would  be  gainers,  the  latter  in  the  broader  field  of  activity  opened  up  to 
them,  the  former  in  having  as  teachers  men  who  were  in  continual  contact  with  actual 
governmental  problems. 

We  may  leave  this  brief  suggestion  as  to  the  ways  in  which  university  professors 
might  be  of  benefit  to  the  National  Government  and  consider  in  the  same  way  some  of 
the  more  obvious  means  of  making  the  university  of  direct  service  to  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located.  The  field  is  at  once  seen  to  be  even  wider,  because  the  possibility 
of  personal  consultation  with  the  Government  and  immediate  participation  in  its  activi- 
ties is  made  much  greater  because  distances  are  less. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  in  State  government  in  recent  times  has 
been  the  increase  in  so-called  social  legislation  and  in  the  growth  of  instruments  of 
social  and  economic  control.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  almost  all  important  legisla- 
tion has  an  economic  and  social  significance  which  can  be  properly  grasped  only  by 
careful  students  of  the  subject.  On  the  legislative  side  therefore  it  would  obviously 
be  an  enormous  advantage  if  every  proposed  measure  of  that  nature  could  before  pas- 
sage be  submitted  to  a  council  of  experts  for  examination  and  report.  Obviously 
such  a  council  could  not  in  a  democracy  be  given  any  legal  power  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval. But  most  pernicious  legislation  of  that  character  w.ould  never  be  passed 
if  the  members  of  the  legislature  could  be  furnished  with  the  impartial  expert  opinion 
of  a  group  of  men  who  had  carefully  investigated  the  issues  involved  in  the  measures. 
Such  a  group  of  men  can  probably  best  be  found  in  each  State  among  the  university 
professors  who  devote  their  time  to  a  study  of  such  questions.  This  would  be  a  legis- 
lative research  and  reference  bureau  i>ar  excellence. 

On  the  administrative  side,  furthermore,  there  is  a  great  need  for  expert  advice  and 
services  in  almost  every  conceivable  branch  of  activity.  Here  experts  are  needed  not 
only  in  the  field  of  government,  economics  and  sociology,  but  in  practically  every 
branch  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  Public  Health  Service,  the  control  of  public 
utilities,  the  conservation  of  minerals,  fish,  and  game,  the  revenue  administration,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  activities  that  might  be  named  where  expert  advice  and  par- 
ticipation are  essential.  Our  universities  should  have  on  their  faculty  such  experts 
and  they  should  be  available  in  part  time  for  the  service  of  the  State.  Examining 
boards  for  the  various  professions  and  callings  in  the  State  for  which  the  passing  of 
examinations  is  required  should  be  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  university  professoTs. 
The  whole  civil  service  of  the  State  appointed  on  a  merit  basis  of  competitive  examina- 
tion presents  a  field  where  professors  could  profitably  be  employed  as  examiners,  regu- 
lar or  special. 

One  other  important  matter  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  State  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  the  matter  of  constitutional  amendments  and  revision.  Constitu- 
tions, like  clothes,  become  old  and  threadbare  and  need  repair  and  renovation  if 
they  are  to  render  their  best  service.  At  periodic  intervals  their  revision  should  be 
regularly  considered.  In  this  important  work  university  professors  should  take  a 
leading  part. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  some  of  the  more  important  fields  of  possible  extra- 
mural activity  in  the  field  of  State  government,  we  may  turn  to  the  field  of  local  gov- 
ernment, where  the  possibility  of  effective  university  work  along  those  lines  is  perhaps 
the  greatest.  Even  county  government  presents  some  opportunities  along  this  line, 
although  the  limited  scope  of  action  accorded  to  the  county  and  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  State  government  and  administration  do  not  leave  a  laige  field  of  inde- 
pendent governmental  activity.    But  in  the  domain  of  municipal  government  a 
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wide  opportunity  for  usefulness  opens  up  to  the  university.  Every  university,  at 
least  every  State  university,  and  a  fortiori  every  municipal  university,  should  comprise 
a  bureau  of  municipal  research  and  reference  devoted  to  the  task  of  aiding  cities  in 
having  the  best  kind  of  municipal  government. 

The  directions  in  which  this  work  may  be  developed  are  at  least  as  numerous  as 
were  seen  to  exist  in  the  realm  of  State  government.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  To  begin  with,  the  preparation  of  a  scientific  city  charter  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  difficult  tasks  that  confronts  the  city,  ^liere  cities  have  the 
so-called  home-rule  power  of  framing  their  own  charters,  and  that  is  rapidly  coming 
to  be  the  rule  in  the  United  States,  the  matter  is  commonly  intrusted  to  a  commission 
of  local  citizens  who  are  of  course  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
charter  drafting.  The  university  should  be  ready  to  offer  expert  advice  and  assistance 
in  that  direction.  Again,  in  the  control  of  public-service  corporations  in  the  city, 
there  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  that  should 
govern  those  relations.  The  university,  through  its  municipal  bureau,  should  be  in 
a  position  to  furnish  model  draft  franchises  and  to  send  experts  to  the  city  to  investi- 
gate local  conditions  and  determine  what  chaigesare  fair  and  what  service  reasonable. 
In  the  every-day  administrative  work  there  are  problems  arising  which  the  city  offi- 
cials are  not  trained  properly  to  solve,  problems  of  engineering,  of  sanitation,  of 
finance  administration,  of  social- welfare  work.  In  such  cases  the  officials  should  be 
able  to  call  upon  the  university  for  advice  and  assistance.  A  most  important  instru- 
ment of  civic  improvement  to-day  is  the  city  survey.  Such  a  survey  to  be  effective 
must  be  properly  directed  and  supervised.  The  university  should  furnish  men 
who  are  trained  to  do  that  work. 

Another  useful  extramural  undertaking  in  this  direction  is  the  organization  and 
management  of  a  State  league  of  municipalities  for  bringing  the  city  officials  into 
personal  contact  by  regular  conventions  and  publications.  The  State  university  10 
eminently  the  organ  for  doing  this  kind  of  work.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  work 
of  organizing  civic  associations  among  the  citizens  to  educate  them  to  a  realization 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  of  good  city  government  and  how  that  expectation  may 
be  realized.  Finally,  may  be  mentioned  the  important  work  of  providing  regular 
correspondence  instruction  and  institutes  for  municipal  officials.  Our  American 
city  officials  are  untrained  in  the  duties  of  their  positions  when  they  go  into  the  serv- 
ice and  have  no  means  of  learning  after  they  are  in,  except  through  the  expensive 
process  of  learning  by  mistakes,  for  which  the  taxpayer  has  to  pay.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  future  the  higher  city  officials  will  be  trained  by  our  universities  before 
appointment  to  office,  but  that  time  is  still  a  long  way  off,  and  until  such  time  the 
universities  should  offer  facilities  for  the  untrained  officials  now  in  office  to  learn 
their  business. 

From  even  this  very  hurried  and  superficial  presentation  of  the  opportunities  that 
are  open  to  our  universities  to  engage  in  extramural  work  of  direct  value  from  a  gov- 
ernmental point  of  view,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  they  could  be  of  immeasurable 
benefit  in  improving  the  caliber  of  our  governmental  activity  in  every  division.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  our  universities  are  for  the  most  part  to-day  not  nearly  as  well 
equipped  as  they  should  be  for  this  work,  either  in  men  or  material  facilities,  but 
with  a  realization  of  the  possibilities  opened  up  in  this  still  almost  wholly  n^lected 
field  will  come  the  needed  improvement.  So  far  experience  has  rather  tended  to 
support  the  proposition  that  democracy  and  inefficiency  are  inseparable  in  a  govern- 
ment. With  the  development  of  the  university  activities  outlined  herein,  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  we  may  eliminate  in  large  measure  the  inefficiency  of  de- 
mocracy without  sacrificing  any  of  the  advantages  thereof  in  which  we  all  firmly 
believe. 
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EXTRAMURAL    SERVICES   OF   STATE   AND    ENDOWED   UNIVERSITIES, 
INCLUDING  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION,  FROM  GOVERNMENTAL  STAND- 

POINT. 

By  JOHN  A.  FAIRLIE, 

Profess<>r  of  Political  SciencCy  Univertily  of  lUinois. 

The  subject  assigned  for  this  paper  embraces  all  the  activities  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  States  outside  and  beyond  the  system  of  instruction 
to  the  regularly  enrolled  body  of  students  and  the  work  of  research  and  investigation 
forming  part  of  the  older  established  functionB  of  the  university  staff.  By  including 
both  of  the  terms — extrammral  services  and  university  extension — it  is  evidently 
intended  to  cover  university  extension  work  which  may  be  intramural,  and  also 
extramural  services  not  definitely  recognized  as  within  the  sphere  of  univendty 
extension  work. 

Many  forms  and  varieties  of  such  extramural  se^ces  and  university  extension 
have  been  established.  The  definite  organization  and  development  of  such  activities 
have  taken  place  for  the  most  part  within  the  past  25  years,  and  the  movement 
shows  an  increasing  acceleration  during  the  last  decade.  It  will,  however,  be  worth 
while  to  note  at  the  beginning  some  illustrations  of  extramural  services  of  univeroi- 
ties  and  of  some  phases  of  extension  work  which  were  in  existence  long  before  the 
recent  movement.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  recent  movement  is  mainly  a 
more  conscious  and  deliberate  organization  and  development  of  functions  which  have 
formed  part  of  the  work  of  universities  from  the  earliest  times. 

Without  going  into  the  history  of  European  universities,  mention  may  be  made  of 
one  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  oldest  American  university.  Increase  Mather, 
president  of  Harvard  College,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  his  biography  that  his  political 
and  pastoral  services  were  more  powerful  credentials  to  fame  than  his  college  presi- 
dency. These  activities  in  fact  took  him  away  from  the  college  a  good  deal,  and 
that  dissatisfaction  in  some  quarters  with  such  external  activities  of  an  educational 
leader  is  not  a  new  thing  is  also  indicated  in  a  Massachusetts  law  of  1701  requiring  the 
president  of  Harvard  College  to  live  in  Cambridge. 

Keference  may  also  be  made  to  John  Witherspoon,  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  (Princeton)  from  1768  to  1794,  who  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs 
during  the  War  for  Independence. 

Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  note  that  32  of  the  55  members  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  men  of  academic  training.  Five 
came  from  English  and  Scotch  imiveraities — ^London,  Oxford,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Aberdeen;  and  others  had  been  students  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Another  illustration  of  extramural  public  services  may  be  noted  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  State  University  of  Michigan.  For  many  years  the  faculty 
of  that  school  was  identical  in  personnel  with  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and 
this  group— Judges  Cooley,  Campbell,  Christiancy,  and  Graves— have  been  styled  the 
''Big  Four"  leaders  in  the  early  development  of  law  and  law  teaching  in  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Lake  region  of  the  United  States. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  professional  schools  in  this  country  were  conducted  at 
first— and  not  a  few  still  are — ^by  active  practitioners.  But  in  such  cases,  the  teach- 
ing work  has  been  very  often  the  secondary  and  the  external  activities  were  the 
primary  interest.  Indeed,  the  development  and  improvement  of  professional  educa- 
tion has  come  about  largely  by  requiring  teachers  in  such  schools  to  give  their  main 
attention,  if  not  their  whole  time,  to  their  educational  duties  in  the  institution. 
In  this  way  a  pronounced  sentiment  grew  up  against  outside  services  by  teachers  in 
the  higher  educational  institutions.    And  one  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
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development  of  external  and  extension  activities  is  to  prevent  it  from  hami)ering 
the  most  effective  results  in  the  reg^ular  work  of  the  institution. 

Some  phases  of  educational  extension  work  first  developed  in  the  United  States 
independently  of  the  colleges  or  other  established  teaching  institutions.  Beginning 
as  early  as  1831  the  American  National  Lyceimi  aided  in  the  spread  of  popular  educa- 
tion by  establishing  lecture  courses  and  debating  dubs  in  many  urban  and  rural 
communities.  A  local  oiganization  of  special  importance  was  the  Lowell  Institute 
in  Boston,  which  originated  in  a  bequest  by  John  Lowell  to  provide  for  regular  courses 
of  free  public  lectures,  which  were  inaugurated  in  1839.  The  Lowell  Institute  lec- 
tures have  been  given  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  America  and  Europe  on  all  branches 
of  natural  science,  political  and  social  subjects,  literature,  and  art.  In  addition, 
there  were  established  classes  in  drawing,  from  which  developed  the  Lowell  School 
of  Practical  Design.  Other  local  institutions  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  are 
the  Franklin  Institute  and  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore. 

More  direct  university  activity  in  the  movement  for  popular  education  began  with 
the  establishment  of  summer  courses  of  instruction  during  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tions. Harvard  began  summer  courses  in  geology  and  field  work  in  natural  sciences 
in  1869 ;  and  courses  in  other  subjects  were  added  from  time  to  time.  Summer  instruc- 
tion in  law  was  begun  at  the  University  of  Viiginia  in  1870;  and  other  subjects  were 
offered  in  later  years. 

In  1874  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  in  New  York  began  a  systematic  plan  of  populai 
education  at  first  by  summer  courses  of  lectures,  but  later  developed  to  include  cor- 
respondence work  and  home  study  literary  and  scientific  circles.  This  work  ranged 
from  the  elementary  to  university  grades,  and  was  to  a  large  extent  prepared  and 
conducted  by  members  of  college  and  university  faculties. 

The  original  Ghafltauqua  was  followed  in  1876  by  a  similar  simimer  assembly  at 
Bay  View,  Mich.;  and  since  then  numerous  "Chautauquas"  have  been  established  at 
many  places  throughout  the  country. 

More  specialized  summer  schools  were  also  organized;  as,  for  example,  the  Sauvier 
Summer  School  of  Languages  in  1876,  the  Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1878,  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  and  Literature  (from 
1879  to  1888),  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  in  1888,  the 
international  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training  school  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1887,  and  the 
School  of  Applied  Ethics  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1891. 

The  name  University  Extension  is  first  definitely  associated  with  a  movement 
which  began  in  England  in  1873,  and  rapidly  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
that  country.  An  address  on  this  English  system  before  the  American  Library  Asso-' 
ciation  in  1887  led  to  the  beginnings  of  similar  work  in  several  cities  (Buffalo,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis)  in  connection  with  the  municipal  public  libraries. 

In  1889,  Teachers*  College,  later  affiliated  with  Columbia  University,  offered  ele- 
mentary extension  courses  in  science  to  the  teachers  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 
A  year  later,  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  was 
organized  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  following  year  similar  societies  were  formed  in 
Ghioago,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit.  In  1891,  the  State  of  New  York  appropriated  $10,000 
for  university  extension,  by  means  of  study  clubs,  traveling  libraries,  and  other  forms 
of  home  education.  In  December,  1891,  a  national  congress  of  university  extension 
was  held  in  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting  it  was  reported  that  in  the  four  years 
since  1887  university  extension  in  some  form  had  been  begun  in  28  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  for  1891-92  includes  statistics  on 
university  extension  classes  conducted  by  7  State  universities,  7  private  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  4  local  societies,  and  1  State  educational  department.  The 
largest  number  was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  society — ^118  courses  at  58  centers. 
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mostly  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin  gave  60  courses  at  34  centen, 
and  Brown  University  35  courses  at  17  centers.  Other  institutions  gave  from  2  to  16 
•courses  at  from  1  to  10  centers.  In  all,  318  courses  were  offered  by  the  19  institutions 
At  183  centers. 

In  1892-93  extension  courses  were  reported  by  26  institutions,  aggregating  418 
courses  of  3,022  lectures,  with  an  average  attendance  of  66,601.  The  largest  number 
of  courses  were  in  literature  (128),  history  (119),  natural  science  (50),  and  political 
And  social  science  (48).  More  than  half  of  the  total  number  were  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  (125)  and  the  Philadelphia  society  (108).  Courses  were  offered 
by  6  State  and  by  18  private  institutions. 

Many  of  these  early  attempts  were  not  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  in  a 
iew  years  a  large  proportion  had  ceased  operation.  In  1894-96  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  15  institutions.  The  most  important  work  was  done  at  the  universities  of 
Chicago  and  Wisconsin  and  by  the  Philadelphia  society;  and  a  smaller  amount  was 
given  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents  and  the  University  of  California.  After 
this  year  no  statistics  were  published  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Extension  work  was,  however,  actively  continued  by  the  Philadelphia  society, 
by  the  universities  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by  other  insti- 
tutions. The  ten  years*  report  of  the  Philadelphia  society  in  1900  shows  that  exten- 
sion lecture  courses  were  given  on  the  average  at  64  centers  each  year  (mostly  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey),  with  a  total  of  954  courses  and  6,643  lectures  for  the 
•decade. 

Summer  courses  had  been  begun  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1887;  and 
other  extension  work  was  organized  there  in  1892.  In  the  latter  year  Cornell  Uni- 
versity began  summer  courses;  Columbia  University  largely  extended  its  systems 
of  public  lectures;  and  the  reorganized  University  of  Chicago^took  over  the  work 
of  the  local  university  extension  society,  and  at  the  same  time  organized  sunmier 
courses  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  terms  of  university  work.  Other  colleges  and 
universities  gradually  instituted  and  developed  summer  courses  and  some  forms 
of  extension  work. 

After  1900,  extension  work  by  universities  and  colleges  was  more  thoroughly  organs 
ized  and  attained  increased  importance.  From  1900  to  1905,  eight  colleges  and 
imiversities  established  organized  systems  of  extension  teaching;  from  1906  to  1910, 
extension  teaching  was  organized  in  19  institutions;  and  from  1911  to  1914,  13  addi- 
tional institutions  were  added  to  the  list.  As  the  work  has  developed,  many  insti- 
tutions have  reorganized  and  extended  the  system;  while  many  other  institutionB 
have  introduced  some  forms  of  extension  work  without  any  formal  organization  for 
this  purpose. 

The  forms  and  methods  of  extension  teaching  have  been  changed  and  developed 
in  many  ways.  Summer  courses  have  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  attendance; 
and  much  of  this  work  is  now  conducted  on  the  same  basis  as  the  regular  university 
classes,  including  advanced  and  graduate  courses.  Other  extension  classes  are 
sometimes  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  regular  university  work,  and  some- 
times in  a  more  elementary  and  less  formal  manner.  Short  courses  and  public 
lectures  are  given  in  large  numbers.  Correspondence  study  forms  an  important 
element  in  some  institutions.  Other  services  include  aid  to  debating  societies, 
the  distribution  of  package  libraries,  the  maintenance  of  mimidpal  reference  bureaus, 
and  other  forms  of  civic  and  social  welfare. 

In  1912,  summer  sessions  were  maintained  by  42  universities  and  67  colleges  in 
the  United  States.  In  1914,  summer  sessions  were  conducted  at  66  State  univer- 
sities and  colleges;  and  46  of  these  offered  other  short  courses. 

A  recent  report  on  University  Extension  in  the  United  States  shows  that  in  1914 
there  was  organized  extension  work,  other  than  summer  classes,  at  61  universities 
and  colleges,  and  in  62  other  institutions  extension  work  was  reported  to  some  extent 
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without  special  organization.  Of  the  51  institutions  with  organized  extension  work 
22  had  a  distinct  extension  department  or  division;  in  the  other  institutions  exten- 
sion work  was  administered  by  other  departments,  by  a  committee  or  by  special 
methods.  In  32  of  these  institutions  correspondence  courses  were  maintained;  in 
32  institutions  extension  lectures  were  given;  in  35,  extension  classes  were  conducted; 
21  institutions  had  departments  of  debating  and  public  discussion;  22  institutions 
supported  some  form  of  public-welfare  work. 

Extension  work  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  important  institu- 
tions not  included  in  the  report  noted  above;  and  it  is  probable  that  more  or  less 
unorganized  extension  work  is  done  at  many  other  institutions. 

The  various  forms  of  extension  work  and  public  service  are  undertaken  both  by 
State  (and  municipal)  universities  and  by  institutions  under  private  management. 
In  1908,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  wrote: 

''The  State  University  faculty  has  a  stronger  sense  of  direct  responsibility  to  its 
State  and  a  keener  desire  to  be  of  direct  and  visible  service  to  the  learned  and  scien- 
tific professions,  popular  education,  the  characteristic  industries,  and  the  public 
administration  within  its  State.  It  will  therefore  take  active  part  through  many 
of  its  members,  in  visiting  secondary  schools,  holding  short  courses  of  elementary 
instruction  at  the  university  or  at  a  distance  from  it,  lecturing  at  teachers'  institutes, 
women's  clubs,  grange  meetings,  and  trade  associations,  distributing  through  numer- 
ous short-term  students  superior  seeds  proved  at*  the  university,  and  working  on 
State  conmiisaions  which  need  the  help  of  experts. 

'*  Such  useful  functions  as  these  the  faculties  of  the  endowed  universities  in  the  East 
have  been  slow  to  assume.  They  have  been  inclined  to  reserve  themselves  for  teach- 
ing and  research  at  the  seat  of  the  university  and  to  leave  to  others  all  sorts  of  **  uni- 
versity extension"  work.  They  are,  however,  improving  in  this  respect,  because 
they  now  realize  that  in  a  democratic  society  all  institutions  of  higher  education, 
whether  endowed  or  supported  from  public  revenues,  are  ultimately  dependent  on 
the  public's  appreciation  of  their  services,  direct  and  indirect,  and  on  the  resulting 
good  will  of  the  whole  community.  Hence  the  growth  at  endowed  institutions  of 
flununer  schools  in  theology,  medicine  and  arts  and  sciences,  of  term-time  classes  for 
teachers  in  science,  and  of  courses  of  popular  lectures  in  divinity  and  medicine  at 
times  convenient  for  those  who  are  earning  their  livelihood ;  and  hence  also  the  increas- 
ing participation  of  university  professors  in  various  forfns  of  public  work."* 

It  may  be  said  that  since  this  was  written,  the  activity  of  the  endowed  institutions 
have  shown  a  marked  increase.  Two  institutions  of  this  kind,  Columbia  and  Chicago, 
lead  in  some  forms  of  extension  work;  and  Harvard  University  and  the  other  institu- 
tions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  are  by  no  means  least  in  their  activities.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  perhaps  still  true  that  on  the  whole,  the  State  and  municipal  institu- 
tions more  generally  provide  a  more  formal  organization  and  call  public  attention  to 
their  extension  work. 

There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  emphasis  and  relative  importance  of  diffi- 
cult phases  of  extension  work  at  the  various  institutions.  The  largest  summer  schools 
are  at  Columbia  and  Chicago;  but  large  schools  have  also  developed  at  California, 
Cornell,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  and  Tennessee.  Organized  extension  classes 
are  of  most  importance  at  the  City  College  of  New  York,  Columbia,  Chicago,  New 
York  University,  the  extension  courses  in  Boston,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  Cor- 
respondence classes  are  of  lai^ge  importance  at  Chicago,  Pennyslvania  State  College, 
and  Wisconsin.  Short  courses  are  largely  attended  at  Illinois  and  Minnesota.  The 
lecture  system  is  highly  developed  at  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Columbia  and  Chicago. 
Organized  public  service  bureaus  appear  to  be  most  highly  developed  at  Wisconsin 
and  California. 

1  UniYWsity  administration,  pp.  117-1  IS. 
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A  comprehensive  analysiB  of  the  extension  and  extramural  activities  of  all  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  United  States  would  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
It  will  be  more  profitable  in  the  space  available  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  what  is  being 
done  by  a  number  of  institutions  where  such  work  has  been  developed  to  an  important 
extent. 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY. 

Extension  work  in  the  form  of  public  lectures  began  in  Columbia  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  1892  such  lectures  were  laigely  extended,  by  providing  lectures 
at  Cooper  Union,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
More  recently  an  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  organized,  through  which 
numerous  lectures,  music  recitals  and  readings  are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Systematic  extension  courses  were  given  by  Teachers'  College  in  1889,  which  was 
soon  affiliated  with  the  university.  Beginning  in  1898  such  courses  were  given  on  a 
larger  scale  and  in  a  more  systematic  way,  and  were  also  offered  in  cooperation  with 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Rich- 
mond. In  1902  an  extension  department  was  organized  by  the  university,  but  the 
work  was  still  carried  on  mainly  in  connection  with  Teachers'  College. 

In  1900  a  summer  session  was  established  by  the  university,  which  has  grown  rapidly 
both  in  courses  and  students.  In  1910  the  other  extension  work  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  director  and  administrative  board  of  the  summer  session,  and  since  then 
the  work  has  been  rapidly  enlarged. 

At  the  summer  session  in  1915,  there  were  512  courses  and  5,590  students,  by  far  the 
largest  summer  school  in  the  United  States.  Extension  classes  are  given  in  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  and  on  Saturdays  in  most  branches  of  university  work  by  a  corps 
of  200  instructors;  and  with  a  few  exceptions  these  courses  correspond  to  the  regular 
university  courses  and  are  accepted  for  credit  toward  the  university  degrees.  Special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  courses  in  architecture,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  for 
executive  secretaries.  Extramural  courses,  some  of  which  are  accepted  for  credit, 
are  also  given  at  a  number  of  places  outside  of  New  York,  for  1915-16  in  Bridgeport, 
East  Orange,  Freeport,  Jersey  City,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Scranton,  Springfield  (Mass.), 
Stamford,  Trenton,  and  Yonkers.  The  number  of  students  in  all  such  extension 
classes  has  increased  from  1,312  in  1911-12  to  4,161  in  1914-15.  For  the  year  1915-lS 
there  are  3,030  students  in  extension  classes  at  the  university  and  700  in  extramural 
classes;  and  the  total  for  the  year  is  expected  to  be  about  5,400.  The  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  numbers  1,600  members.  No  correspondence  courses  are  given  at 
Columbia. 

Members  of  the  Columbia  faculties  are  actively  connected  with  the  Training  School 
for  Public  Service,  conducted  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  public  services  of  members  of  the  Columbia 
faculties.  In  1914,  seven  held  positions  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, nine  under  the  State  of  New  York,  and  eight  in  connection  with  the  municipal 
government  of  New  York  City.  Many  of  these  were  positions  on  advisory  or  investi- 
gating boards  or  as  consulting  officers,  which  did  not  prevent  their  active  service  for 
the  university.  One  has  been  adviser  on  constitutional  problems  to  the  President  of 
China;  and  one  has  been  Counsellor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

A  much  larger  number  of  the  teaching  staff  hold  important  offices  and  committee 
appointments  in  numerous  semipublic  societies  and  associations,  including  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Tax  Association,  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  and 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

There  is  also  a  political  laboratory  and  a  legislative  drafting  bureau,  organized  within 
the  university,  whose  staff  actively  aids  public  officers  and  private  and  semipublic 
organizations  dealing  with  problems  of  legislation  and  public  administration. 
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Important  extension  work  and  public  service  is  also  done  in  New  York  City  by  the 
New  York  University  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Late  afternoon  and 
evening  classes  are  given;  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  municipal  em- 
ployees. In  New  York  University  graduate  students  cooperate  with  the  city  officiab 
in  the  study  of  municipal  problems.  Members  of  the  faculties  of  these  institutions  are 
also  engaged  in  special  investigation  for  city  and  State  authorities. 

XmiVEBSITT  OF  CHICAGO. 

Under  the  new  management  which  began  in  1892,  the  University  of  Chicago  intro- 
duced a  summer  quarter  as  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  institution,  and  at  the  same 
time  established  a  well  organized  deimrtment  of  university  extension.  The  summer 
quarter  developed  rapidly,  attracting  large  numbers  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and  has  in  fact  a  larger  attendance  than  the  other  three  quarters.  Extension 
work  included  lectures,  class  instruction,  and  correspondence  courses. 

In  1898  a  college  for  teachers  was  organized,  and  two  years  later  its  name  was 
changed  to  University  College.  This  offers  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  classes 
in  the  down-town  district.  The  number  of  students  was  305  during  the  first  year  and 
increased  slowly  to  408  in  1908-9;  but  since  then  in  a  new  location  the  attendance  has 
increased  rapidly.  There  are  now  64  persons  on  the  instructional  staff;  and  in  1914-15, 
there  were  150  courses  offered,  with  a  total  of  1,213  students  and  3,146  registrations. 
The  requirements  for  these  courses  are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  university  work; 
and  the  courses  count  toward  the  university  d^^ees. 

Correspondence  study  has  been  more  largely  developed  and  reaches  every  part  of  the 
world.  About  125  members  of  the  faculty  take  part;  and  in  1914-15,  382  coursee  were 
offered,  and  were  taken  by  3,281  students.  The  courses  most  in  demand  are  those  in 
languages,  mathematics,  history,  education,  and  economics.  Credit  is  given  for  this 
work  for  admission,  and  for  courses  of  college  grade  toward  the  bachelor's  degrees  on 
completing  the  minimum  residence  requirement  of  three  quarters. 

Since  1912  the  lecture  work  has  been  turned  over  to  the  University  Lecture  Asso- 
ciation. About  250  general  lectures  and  readings  are  given  during  the  year  at  half  a 
dozen  centers  in  Chicago  and  suburbs,  including  lectures  at  the  univeisity  during  the 
summer.    The  winter  lectures  are  given  in  the  evenings,  in  courses  of  six  lectures. 

Members  of  the  university  Unities  also  perform  imx>ortant  public  services  outside 
of  their  regular  work.  A  number  hold  offices  in  the  State  and  municipal  government; 
and  these  and  others  are  also  active  in  civic,  philanthropic,  and  other  organizations 
which  deal  with  problems  of  public  interest. 

Northwestern  University  also  carries  on  some  phases  of  extension  work  and  public 
service  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  1908  a  school  of  commerce  was  established  in  the 
down-town  district,  with  evening  classes.  In  1914  this  had  an  enrollment  of  750. 
Members  of  the  university  faculties  have  also  been  active  in  civic  organizations  in 
coimection  with  special  investigations  and  occasionally  in  holding  public  office. 

MASBACHUSBTra  INBTTrUTIONS. 

In  addition  to  summer  courses  and  other  extension  work  at  Harvard  University  and 
other  institutions,  several  cooperative  systems  of  extension  teaching  have  been  de- 
veloped by  joint  action  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  and  near  Boston. 

Since  1904  a  school  for  social  workers  has  been  maintained  by  the  cooperation  of 
Harvard  University  and  Simmons  College.  More  recently  a  school  for  health  officers 
has  been  established  by  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Extension  courses  of  a  more  general  nature  were  inaugurated  in  1910  under  a  com- 
mission of  representatives  of  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Tufts  College,  Boston  College,  Boston  University,  Wellesley  College,  Sim- 
mons College,  and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  to  which  has  recently  been  added 
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the  school  committee  of  Boston.  The  counes  axe  laigely  supported  by  the  Lowell 
Institute,  and  include  the  counes  of  the  TeacheiB  School  of  Science,  and  the  Lowell 
collegiate  counes. 

The  extension  classes  are  conducted  by  the  memben  of  the  foculties  of  the  coopeiat- 
ing  institutions,  and  are  of  college  grade,  carrying  credit  toward  the  degree  of  Asso- 
ciate in  Arts  in  Harvard,  RadcUffe,  Tufts,  and  Wellesley.  Most  of  the  (^purses  are 
given  at  Boston  University;  but  some  classes  meet  in  the  Public  Library,  the  Art 
Museum,  and  some  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  The  registration  in  191S-14  waa 
1,100,  representing  about  940  students.  For  1914-15, 20  instructon  offered  23  courses 
in  languages,  literature,  education,  art,  philosophy,  economics,  and  natiu^  sciences. 

Besides  the  joint  coinnes,  extension  courses  are  offered  in  the  later  afternoons, 
evenings,  and  Saturdays  at  Harvard,  RadcUffe,  Boston  College,  Boston  University , 
and  Simmons  College.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  Lowell  Institute  Evening  School  for  Industrial  Foremen  gives  courses  in 
industrial  sciences,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  In  1914,  Boston  Uni- 
versity opened  an  evening  college  of  business  administration. 

For  students  of  less  preparation  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  an  extensive  system  of 
instruction;  and  more  than  2,000  students  take  courses,  laxgely  in  engineering  and 
mechanical  sciences  at  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Wentworth  Institute. 

The  formal  organization  of  bureaus  of  public  service  and  social  service  has  not 
been  largely  developed  in  the  private  colleges  and  universities  of  Massachusetts. 
But  service  by  memben  of  the  faculties  on  official  and  quasi-public  bodies  is  more 
extensive  than  is  generally  realized.  A  report  prepared  for  the  university  council 
of  Massachusetts  shows  that  during  the  year  1914,  no  less  than  95  professora  and 
instructon  in  that  State  had  given  direct  public  service  for  the  State  and  its  munici- 
palities. Later  data  shows  that  32  memben  of  the  Harvard  faculties  have  been 
recently  engaged  in  public  service— national,  State,  and  municipal.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  and  many  othen  have  acted  on  quasi-public  societies  and  committees 
on  problems  of  public  interest. 

In  January,  1915,  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  presented  a  report  on 
a  proposal  to  estabUah  a  State  university  which  recommended  that  in  view  of  existing 
facilities  and  other  financial  demands  the  State  should  rather  make  provision  for 
additional  State  scholarships  for  students  and  the  creation  of  an  agency  to  promote 
extension  teaching  and  the  further  cooperation  of  existing  institutions  of  learning 
with  public  administrative  agencies. 

UNIVBRSITT  OF  WIS0ON8IM. 

University  extension  at  the  State  University  of  Wiscondn  may  be  nid  to  begia 
with  the  ''short  course"  of  four  months  in  practtcal  fanning  fint  given  by  the  agricul- 
tural college  in  1885.  In  1892  extension  work  was  more  definitely  oiganised,  and  in 
1906  the  extension  division  was  reoiganised  and  expanded  and  has  continued  to 
develop  rapidly. 

The  extension  division  is  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  university,  with  a  dean  at  its 
head.  It  comprises  four  departments:  correspondence  study,  instruction  by  lectures, 
debating  and  public  discussion,  and  general  information  and  welfare.  Six  district 
headquarten  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Comi^ndence  study  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  extension  de- 
partments. About  80  instructon  are  engaged  in  this  work,  about  one-half  giving  their 
full  time.  In  1914-15  there  were  323  courses  given  to  9,561  students,  active  during 
the  year.  About  30  subjects  are  offered  each  year,  the  laigest  enrollment  being  in 
engineering,  business,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  English.  The  correspondence  stu- 
dents range  from  a  small  proportion  below  the  sixth  grade  to  about  one-tenth  college 
graduates.    In  some  subjects  the  instructon  meet  the  correspondence  students  in 
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Lectures  are  given  by  about  40  membera  of  the  university  faculty,  and  about  as 
many  outside  lecturers  and  companies  are  employed  in  this  work.  In  1913-14  a  total 
of  202  courses  with  1,169  engagements  (682  lectures  and  487  concerts  and  entertain- 
ments) were  given,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  214,650.  This  work  appears  to 
be  nuunly  in  the  nature  of  popular  entertainments  given  in  small  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  department  of  debating  and  public  discussion  issues  bulletins  on  debating 
subjects;  furnishes  loan  package  libraries  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  clippings;  and 
replies  to  inquiries  for  specific  information.  In  1913-14,  3,741  package  libraries  were 
sent  to  schools,  libraries,  and  local  oiganizations  in  405  communities. 

The  department  of  welfare  includes  six  bureaus — on  municipal  reference,  social 
centers,  health  information,  community  music,  visual  instruction  (lantern  slides  and 
motum  pictures),  and  press.  All  of  these  cooperate  actively  with  local  officials  and 
oiganizations  throughout  the  State,  by  means  of  bulletins,  institutes,  conferences, 
and  exhibits. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  extension  division  is  below  the  grade  of  the  regular  class 
work  in  the  university.  Its  purpose  is  to  extend  as  widely  as  poasible  the  work  of 
popular  education  and  public  service,  not  only  to  the  cities  but  to  the  villages  and 
rural  communities  throughout  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  extension  division,  48  short  courses  were  given  in 
1914-15  to  624  students;  and  in  the  summer  school  of  1915,  360  courses  were  given 
by  210  instructors  to  2,780  students. 

Besides  this  the  public  services  of  members  of  the  university  ^ulty  have  been 
of  marked  importance.  From  1909  to  1913,  14  men  were  added  to  the  faculty  from 
the  public  service,  and  28  left  the  foculty  to  enter  public  service — 8  in  the  national 
government  (including  1  as  Minister  to  China  and  1  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission),  and  7  in  the  service  of  the  State  government.  In  1914,  32 
members  of  the  university  ftu:ulty  were  actively  engaged  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  State  boazds  and  commissions.  Under  the  present  situation  in  the  State 
government  such  activities  in  some  lines  are  not  encouraged  so  much  as  formerly. 

VNnrBBSITT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  extension  division  of  the  University  of  California  was  organized  in  1913,  with 
a  department  of  instruction  and  a  department  of  public  service,  each  divided  into 
bureaus.    There  are  now  seven  bureaus,  as  follows : 

The  bureau  of  class  instruction  conducts  extension  classes  in  a  large  list  of  subjects 
in  cities  and  towns  where  a  sufficient  number  wish  to  study  the  same  subject.  At 
ptesent  21  instnicton  offer  51  courses  in  different  subjects,  and  there  are  149  classes 
with  a  total  of  1,768  students. 

The  bureau  of  correspondence  instruction  offers  164  courses,  given  \>y  46  teachers, 
with  3,889  students.  Some  of  these  courses  are  elementary,  some  are  given  university 
credit,  and  some  are  given  university  credit  by  special  arrangement. 

The  bureau  of  lectures  jMrovides  lectures,  singly  or  in  series  of  6  or  12  to  be  given 
in  any  part  of  the  State.  For  the  last  year  281  lectures  were  given,  with  a  total  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  90,000. 

The  bureau  of  public  discussion  assists  in  organizing  debating  clubs,  suggests  sub- 
jects for  literary  societies,  publishes  bulletins,  cooperates  with  libraries  in  recom- 
mending material  for  study,  and  conducts  a  high-school  debating  league. 

The  bureau  of  municipal  reference  collects  books  and  documents  on  municipal 
affairs  and  cooperates  witii  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  in  providing  i^u- 
nicipal  exhibits. 

The  bureau  of  information  answers  inquiries  addressed  or  referred  to  it  by  indi- 
viduals, members  of  the  faculty,  or  the  various  departments  of  the  university. 
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The  bureau  of  visual  instruction  distributes  to  the  public  schools  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures  and  exhibits  on  industrial  subjects  and  all  phases  of  educational 
work. 

Under  a  separate  organization  is  the  summer  school,  which  had  an  attendance  of 
2,363  students  in  1913. 

UNIVEBSmr  OF  aNCINKATI. 

Extension  work  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has  been  recently  developed  by 
means  of  evening  and  external  classes.  Evening  classes  are  held  at  the  university, 
and  the  college  of  commerce  also  holds  its  classes  in  the  evening.  External  claases 
are  given  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  late  afternoons  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  library  and  public  schools  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  These  classes  are  ot 
college  grade,  and  credit  may  be  obtained  for  the  university  degrees.  But  special 
students  are  encouraged  to  take  evening  classes;  and  a  class  of  ''auditors"  are  ad* 
mitted  to  the  external  classes,  on  payment  of  a  nominal  fee. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  manufacturing  establishments  by  which 
student  employees  give  part  time  to  practical  work  in  the  shope,  the  wages  for  which 
pay  most  of  the  necessary  living  expenses.  About  600  students  are  enrolled  in  these 
evening  and  external  classes. 

The  various  colleges  of  the  university — ^which  is  a  municipal  institution — also 
cooperate  actively  with  the  municipal  government  and  public  and  private  instittt- 
tions.  The  department  of  political  science  maintains  a  municipal  reference  bureau 
in  the  city  hall.  The  engineering  college  conducts  a  city  testing  bureau.  Hie  de- 
partment of  biology  conducts  the  bird  reserve,  has  chaige  of  school  gaidemng,  and 
cooperates  with  the  zoological  garden.  The  department  of  psychology  diagnpees  the 
mental  -deficiency  of  school  children.  The  department  d  social  service  cooperate! 
with  the  juvenile  court,  the  department  of  charities  and  conections,  the  associated 
charities,  and  other  institutions.  The  college  for  teachers  cooperates  with  the  super- 
intendent  of  schools.  The  medical  college  is  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  General 
Hospital  and  five  other  hospitals. 

UNIVERSmr  OF  ILLINOIS. 

No  general  division  of  university  extension  has  been  established  at  the  University 
of  IllinoiB.  Nevertheless,  considerable  extension  wotk  has  beelki  done,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  extra-mural  service.  This  may  be  noted  as  an  illustration  of  condi- 
tions in  institutions  without  a  fully  developed  oiganisatlon  for  such  work. 

The  agricultiire  and  engineeriiig  experiment  stations  conduct  important  scien- 
tific investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  bulletins  and  extensively 
distributed.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  comprehensive  soil  survey  of  the 
State,  and  the  pperation  of  some  50  fields  and  orchards  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
for  the  study  of  local  problems. 

A  number  of  State  scientific  bureaus  have  their  headquarten  at  the  university; 
and  the  staffs  of  these  bureaus  are  in  part  composed  of  men  also  in  the  service  of  the 
university.  These  include  the  State  laboratory  of  natural  history,  the  State  ento* 
mologist,  the  State  water  survey,  and  the  State  geological  survey. 

Members  of  the  university  faculty  also  serve  on  a  considerable  number  of  State 
boards  and  comnussions;  and  have  also  been  engaged  in  special  investigations  for 
the  national,  State,  and  municipal  government,  dealing,  not  only  with  technical  scien- 
tific studies,  but  also  with  economic  and  political  problems,  such  as  taxation,  admiius> 
trative  oiganization  and  pensions. 

Extension  work  has  been  most  largely  carried  on  by  the  college  of  agriculture, 
which  has  a  department  of  agricultural  extension.  This  work  includes  a  two  weeks' 
short  course  in  agriculture,  agricultural  extension  courses,  demonstrations  of  soil 
fertility,  cooperation  with  fiirmers'  institutes  and  other  educational  agencies,  exhibits 
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at  fairs  and  expoaitionB,  and  school  and  community  excundons  to  the  university. 
Under  the  Smith-Lever  act  of  1914  additional  extension  activities  are  being  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  department  of  household  science  has  a  staff  of  seven  extension  workers,  whose 
activities  include  correspondence,  cooperation  with  iannen*  institutes,  an  annual 
school  for  housekeepers  and  some  extension  courses. 

More  recently  short  courses  have  been  offered  in  business  administration,  ceramics 
and  highway  engineering.  The  department  of  education  has  held  a  model  demon- 
stration teachers'  institute,  and  has  given  series  (A  extension  lectures.  The  High 
School  Visitor  connects  the  university  with  the  accredited  high  schools  of  the  State; 
and  a  conference  of  high  school  teachers  is  held  annually  at  the  university. 

A  community  adviser  meets  with  local  busLnees,  civil  and  social  organizations  to 
furnish  information  and  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  work  and  cooperation  with  the 
university. 

A  municipal  reference  library  has  been  established,  which  is  cooperating  with  the 
Illinois  Municipal  League  of  city  officials  and  local  civic  oiganizations. 

OTHER  STATE  TTNIVERSrnES. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  general  extension  division  provides  evening 
classes,  correspondence  courses,  extension  lectures,  and  a  lantern  slide  bureau;  con- 
ducts "imiversity  weeks"  in  various  -parta  of  the  State;  cooperates  with  the  high- 
school  debating  league;  and  maintains  a  municipal  reference  bureau.  In  1914-15 
there  were  159  correspondence  courses  with  a  total  registration  of  3,350.  The  agri- 
cultural extension  division  cooperates  with  farmers'  institutes;  conducts  demonBti»* 
tion  farms;  gives  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  cooperates 
with  local  institutions  and  oiganizations  in  many  other  ways.  Members  of  the  faculty 
have  also  performed  important  public  service  for  the  State  and  mtmicipal  governments. 

The  University  of  Michigan  renders  valuable  service  to  the  public  through  the 
hospitals  and  laboratories  of  its  medical  schools,  a  Pastuer  institute,  dental  ctinicsi 
the  chemical  and  engineering  laboratories.  Members  of  the  faculties  have  been  ac* 
tively  engaged  in  State  and  municipal  problems— notably  in  the  fields  of  taxation 
and  the  valuation  of  public  utilities.  A  large  number  of  extension  lectures  and  some 
extension  courses  for  university  credit  are  now  offered .  A  municipal  reference  bureau 
has  been  establiahed.  Extension  service  is  also  fumiahed  by  the  university  library 
and  museum,  the  departments  of  education,  architecture,  landscape  design,  forestry, 
engineering,  and  in  public  health.  The  summer  school  in  1915  had  200  teachers 
and  1,677  students. 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  a  correspondence  study  department,  a  department 
of  general  information  (which  furnishes  package  libraries,  lectures  and  outlines  for 
study  and  debate),  a  department  of  municipal  reference  and  a  department  of  child 
welfare. 

The  University  of  Texas  has  an  extension  department  with  seven  divisions — 
correspondence,  instruction,  public  welfare,  public  discussion,  home  welfare,  informa- 
tion, and  exhibits,  public  welfare  and  child  welfare.  The  bureau  of  municipal 
research  and  reference  is  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  country. 

Some  general  reflections  suggest  themselves  as  a  result  of  this  survey  of  the  exten- 
sion and  extramural  activities  of  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that  these  developments,  like  the  great  expansion 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  regular  teaching  and  research  work  of  these  institutions, 
involves  both  a  broadening  and  a  deepening  of  the  stream  of  university  influence. 
Summer  schools,  extension  courses,  and  much  of  the  other  public  wel&kre  work  spreads 
the  waters  of  educational  culture  and  training  over  a  broader  area— some  of  it  to  the 
established  standards  of  depth,  but  much  of  it  in  shallower  and  weaker  currents. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  public-service  activities  which  involve  intensive 
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research  investigations  are  cutting  deeper  channels  for  the  permanent  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

The  question  arises  whether  these  different  phases  of  this  movement  are  in  conflict 
with  each  other.  Is  there  a  definite  volume  of  educational  waters  available,  so  that 
whatever  is  used  to  fertilize  the  alluvial  fields  of  popular  education  leaves  so  much  less 
for  the  main  channels  of  scientific  progress?  Or  are  the  springs  and  reservoirs  of 
limitlesB  capacity,  so  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  for  aU  varieties  and  methods 
of  distribution?  In  either  case  there  is  a  problem  of  adjustment  and  emphasis  on 
the  different  lines  of  movement,  to  secure  the  most  effective  results. 

A  more  specific  problem  in  some  institutions  is  how  best  to  apportion  the  resources 
immediately  at  hand  as  between  formulating  elaborate  plans  for  the  future  and  the 
accomplishment  of  tangible  results.  There  are  great  advantages  in  comprehensive 
planning,  yet  it  looks  as  if  some  institutions  with  very  limited  means  have  gone  too 
far  in  duplicating  the  detailed  organization  of  institutions  with  much  laiger  funds, 
instead  of  concentrating  their  energies  more  effectively  on  a  few  activities. 

This  extension  of  university  and  college  activities  also  raises  important  questions 
as  to  their  effect  on  the  relation  of  such  institutions,  on  the  one  hand  to  other  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  political  government  of  the  conmiunity . 
Educational  arrangements  in  this  country  are  marked  by  the  absence  of  any  oflldal 
organization  of  the  various  institutions  and  educational  authorities  into  a  coherent 
Bytttem,  As  the  universities  and  colleges  enter  the  field  of  local  classes  and  more 
elementary  instruction,  they  must  come  into  more  direct  contact  with  the  local 
schools  and  their  officials.  And  out  of  these  closer  personal  relations  there  may  develop 
a  much  needed  and  more  efficient  organizatian  of  the  educatbnal  system  as  a  whole. 

Is  active  service  on  public  and  governmental  problems  likely  to  involve  the 
higher  educational  institutions  in  pditics?  It  should  be  frankly  recognized  that 
public  service  is  politics,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  and  universities  and  col- 
leges can  oidy  avoid  this  by  retiring  entirely  from  all  matters  in  which  there  is  any 
public  interest.  The  serious  problem  is  whether  thes^  institutions  can  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs  and  avoid  the  danger  of  injury  to  their  strictly  educational 
functions  on  partisan,  Actional,  or  personal  grounds.  Some  risk  of  this  kind  must 
perhaps  be  encountered;  but  the  danger  will  be  less  the  more  efficient  and  non- 
partisan the  work  done;  and  the  danger  will  be  increased  the  more  educational  insti- 
tutions undertake  public  services  without  an  adequate  and  efficient  staff,  and  the  more 
their  work  is  aUied  with  particular  parties,  factions,  or  political  leaders. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  offer  final  solutions  to  these  problems. 
They  are  mentioned  as  factors  to  be  considered  in  working  out  the  further  develop- 
ment of  extension  and  extra-mural  activities.  They  are  not  insuperable  obstacles 
or  arguments  against  the  movement.  What  has  been  accomplished  shows  that  the 
movement  is  already  well  under  way,  and  likdy  to  make  more  rapid  progress  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  univer- 
sities and  various  public  bureaus,  between  the  universities  and  the 
pubUo  health  department  in  particular.  That  is  true  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.    Tlie  subject  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  point  of  the  chairman  is  well  taken.  I  wiU 
say  that  it  is  the  duty  by  law  of  our  State  to  carry  out  the  laws. 
There  are  laws  about  the  cutting  of  trees  on  private  places,  the 
necessity  of  which  often  causes  lawsuits.  There  ought  to  be  laws 
requiring  certain  Government  officials  to  be  trained  at  the  universi- 
ties. For  instance,  that  the  road  engineers  be  required  by  law  to 
go  to  the  university  and  attend  the  class  of  engineering. 

The  Chaibmak.  Are  there  other  comments  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  How  would  that  apply  with  respect  to  the  pure-food 
laws,  to  the  elimination  of  diseases  of  cattle,  and  things  of  that 
kindt 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  in  no  way  whatever. 

Mr.  Baralt.  There  are  duties  that  call  for  expert  advice  and 
expert  service  for  which  we  do  not  have  men  trained  outside  of  the 
universities  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Claxton.  There  ought  to  be  an  agreement  between  the  univer- 
sities and  the  municipal  government.  It  is  so  in  the  States  of  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  North  Carolina  and  Iowa,  where  there  are 
two,  sometimes  three  institutions,  performing  the  functions  ordi- 
narily performed  by  one.  Different  institutions  ought  to  combine 
their  efforts  and  coordinate  the  powers  of  each  other.  They  ought 
to  get  together  and  make  an  inventory  of  their  efforts  and  see  if  they 
can  combine  them  for  mutual  benefit. 

An  inventory  should  be  made  as  to  what  is  needed  by  the  State 
and  then  the  different  institutions  should  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  which  man  is  best  benefited  by  each  particular  institution  and 
should  have  that  accomplished  through  the  State  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Manning.  All  Government  officials  ought  to  be  trained  at  the 
imiversities. 
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Mr.  Claxton.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  they  are  doing  the  work  in 
North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  Farbel.  I  will  say  while  we  have  one  institution  in  our  State, 
we  find  that  the  same  problem  confronts  the  other  institutions.  We 
try  to  recognize  the  standard  that  the  university  sets  up.  In  the 
question  of  extension  teaching  in  the  universities,  I  think  it  ought 
not  to  be  put  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  college,  but  should  be  put 
jointly  in  the  hands  of  all  of  them. 

The  session  adjourned  at  1  o'clock. 
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